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WHAT  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IS 

What  is  University  Extension?  This  question  can  perhaps 
best  be  answered  by  telling  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  thinly 
stretching  out  the  university's  resources  to  the  state  boundaries 
for  purpose  of  protective  popularity.  It  is  not  carrying  down 
broken  bits  of  learning  to  those  without  the  castle  gates.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  advertising  the  university  or  increasing  the 
endowment  or  securing  additional  buildings. 

University  Extension  is  an  organized  effort  to  give  the  people 
of  the  state  who  do  not  go  to  college  some  of  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  few  who  are  able  to  engage  in  residence  study.  It 
reaches  out  to  the  clerk,  the  farmer,  the  workingman,  the  teacher, 
the  housewife,  and  the  public  official,  and  offers  each  instruction 
and  service  according  to  his  needs.  It  goes  to  city,  town,  and 
country  to  aid  and  prosper  the  community.  The  late  president 
of  the  University  of  North.  Carolina,  Edward  Kidder  Graham,  in- 
terpreted university  extension  to  mean  the  radiating  power  of 
a  new  passion,  carrying  in  natural  circulation  the  unified  culture 
of  the  race  to  all  parts  of  the  body  politic. 

The  University  is  a  center  of  learning — a  place  where  knowl- 
edge is  accumulated  and  advanced.  The  great  problem  of  our 
civilization  is  to  disseminate  this  knowledge,  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  man  who  knows  and  the  man  who  does.  University  ex- 
tension is  the  plan  which  the  modern  university  has  developed  for 
"transmuting  science  into  practice"  and  for  making  possible  the 
"application  of  knowledge  to  concrete  problems  of  everyday 
affairs. ' ' 

A  University  Extension  Division  is  the  organization  which 
modern  state  universities  have  developed  to  serve  as  the  channel 
through  which  some  of  the  university  culture  and  instruction 
flows  to  the  people.  It  is  an  instrument  which  focuses  the  energy 
and  power  of  analysis  found  in  the  state  university  upon  the 
common  problems  in  the  state. 


The  Place  of  University  Extension  in  the  Educational  World 

The  idea  of  university  extension  is  not  new;  indeed,  certain 
types  of  extension  work  have  been  in  vogue  for  a  hundred  j^ears 
or  more,  botli  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  is  only  within 
comparatively  recent  times,  however,  that  university  extension  as 
offered  by  the  state  universities  has  begun  to  take  on  a  definite 
form  and  character  with  reference  to  both  content  and 
administration. 

Todaj'  practically  all  the  great  universities  of  this  country 
have  extension  divisions.  Why?  Because  for  every  individual 
who  can  go  to  the  universitj^  there  are  many  who  cannot  go  and 
who,  nevertheless,  want  a  chance  for  education.  The  growth  of 
university  extension  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  phenomenal  and  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  new  de- 
mand for  universal  education. 

The  Place  of  Extension  Within  the  University 

In  the  administrative  organization  of  a  university  the 
extension  division  is  a  distinct  part  of  the  university, 
coordinate  with  the  colleges.  But  it  has  a  peculiar  function,  not 
limited  by  the  customs  and  traditions  of  academic  institutions, 
because  extension  work  must  directly  benefit  many  people  who 
have  not  met  college  entrance  requirements. 

It  is  generally  recognized  today  that  the  functions  of  a 
university  include  at  least  three  definite  lines  of  endeavor: 
First,  to  teach  thoroughly  and  well  the  students  upon  its  campus ; 
second,  to  foster  the  spirit  of  research  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  its  various  faculties ;  and  third,  to  render  to  the  state  at 
large  such  public  service  as  may  lie  within  its  power,  and  to 
offer  to  all  the  people  of  the  state  instruction  and  service  which 
aim  to  meet  their  specific  educational  needs.  Speaking  of  the 
state  university.  President  Chase,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  said  in  his  inaugural  address  :  "Teaching,  research,  and 
extension,  are  but  the  three  various  channels  through  which  her 
life  finds  natural  expression.  .  .  Among  these  varied  phases 
of  university  activity  there  is  no  contradiction ;  all  erabodj^  one 
spirit  and  one  ideal." 


EXTENSION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Origin.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  began  organized- 
extension  work  in  1912  in  order  to  meet  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth  for  such  forms  of 
public  service  as  may  legitimately  be  rendered  by  a  state  univer- 
sit}".  The  organization  consisted  of  a  committee  from  the  faculty 
under  a  chairman,  the  University  Librarian,  Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson, 
who  has  ever  since  been  its  directing  head.  Various  groups  in 
the  faculty  and  schools  of  the  University  became  responsible  for 
the  several  phases  of  extension  activities. 

Development.  The  development  of  the  University's  exten- 
sion service  was  a  process  of  natural  growth  to  meet  needs  as 
they  occurred.  For  instance,  the  high  schools  were  in  need  of 
guidance  in  their  debating  contests.  The  University  had  the 
facilities  for  rendering  this  service  and  did  so  by  organizing  the 
state-wide  High  School  Debating  Union.  Similarl}^,  the  Univer- 
sity was  called  upon  to  hold  road  institutes  and  give  field  courses 
in  post-graduate  medicine.  The  engineering  and  medical  faculty 
took  charge  of  this  work.  In  this  manner  all  the  various  phases 
of  extension  work  began,  and  gradually  the  extension  organiza- 
tion evolved  as  the  channel  through  which  the  vital  inner  life  of 
the  institution  could  be  given  a  chance  to  express  itself  full}''  in 
service  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

In  order  for  the  people  of  the  state  to  utilize  the  services  of 
their  University,  it  was  recognized  that  first  the.y  must  be  told 
what  services  were  available.  The  newspaper  men  of  North 
Carolina  are  to  be  given  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  acquainting 
the  people  with  their  rights  and  privileges  in  securing  instruc- 
tion and  service.  From  year  to  .year  the  demand  for  the  Univer- 
sity's  extension  service  has  grown  steadil.y  and  machinerj^  has 
Ijeeii  added  as  needed. 

Future  Policy.  Three  outstanding  facts  have  been  largely 
responsil)le  for  the  future  extension  policy  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

It  takes  more  tlian  the  printed  page  to  acquaint  people  with 


what  the  University  can  do  for  them.  It  takes  personal  contact 
and  specific  instances ;  in  other  words,  it  takes  full  time  field 
agents  to  carry  to  the  people  what  the  University  has  to  offer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  university  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
specific  educational  needs  of  the  people  of  the  state.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  offer  to  the  people  at  large  the  exact  academic 
instruction  given  at  the  university.  President  Birge,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  writes :  "It  has  become  the  duty  of  the  uni- 
versity to  reinterpret  knowledge  for  the  ends  of  practice  and  to 
convey  learning  so  reinterpreted  to  the  people  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  immediately  effective  in  life. ' '  What  the  people  want 
is  not  institutional  education  alone,  but  rather  more  educational 
service — something  progressive  and  dynamic,  not  static  and 
fixed.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  because  of  its  position 
at  the  peak  of  the  state's  educational  system,  has  accepted  this 
challenge  to  duty  and  has  come  to  regard  any  practical  educa- 
tional need  of  the  people  as  its  opportunity  for  service,  provided 
no  other  organization  can  better  render  that  service. 

The  last  fact  is  that  the  demand  for  the  University's  exten- 
sion service  has  created  an  immense  volume  of  work  which  must 
be  handled  in  an  efficient  and  economical  way. 

These  three  facts  necessitate  and  justify  the  development  of 
a  definite  and  unified  extension  organization  and  the  employ- 
ment of  full  time  personnel  to  administer  the  work. 

Changes.  To  take  care  of  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  the 
University's  extension  service  the  last  legislature  increased 
the  University's  extension  budget.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
possible  to  appoint  a  full  time  director  and  a  secretary.  In 
order  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  extension  organization 
should  conform  to  that  now  used  by  other  state  universities,  the 
name  "Bureau  of  Extension"  has  been  changed  to  "University 
Extension  Division."  Under  the  division  there  are  three  de- 
partments each  of  which  has  several  bureaus.  The  outline  and 
diagram  on  the  following  pages  show  briefly  the  service  offered 
and  the  plan  of  organization  with  personnel  for  the  year  1921- 
1922.  Following  these  is  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  service  offered  through  the  bureaus  of  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Division. 


BUREAUS  AND  SERVICE 
o//Ae  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 


CHAPEL  HIL,  N.  C. 


The    University    of    North    Carolina    through    its    University    Extension 
Division  offers  to  the  people  of  the  state : 

I.  Correspondence  and  Class  Instruction  :  Standard  University 
courses  by  mail,  either  for  credit  or  non-credit.  All  courses  are 
credited  toward  university  degrees  and  state  teachers'  certificates. 
Evening  extension  classes  in  several  cities.  Write  for  correspondence 
bulletin. 

II.  Lectures  :  Popular  or  technical  lectures,  individual  or  in  series  for 
clubs  and  community  organizations.  Addresses  for  commencement 
or  other  special  occasions.    Write  for  lecture  bulletin. 

III.  Short  Courses  and  Institutes:  Upon  request  short  courses  at  the 
University  for  educational  groups.  Institutes  on  road  engineering, 
country  life,  community  drama. 

IV.  Public  Discussion:  Programs  for  -women's  clubs  and  other  groups. 
Package  library  loans.  Home  reading  courses.  Programs  and  guid- 
ance for  debating  clubs,  parent  teacher  associations,  etc.  General 
information.     Write  for  bulletins. 

V.  Community  Drama:  Guidance  and  field  direction  in  the  writing 
and  production  of  community  plays,  pageants,  and  festivals.  Write 
for  bulletins.     Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

VI.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Eelations:  Cooperates  with  business 
and  manufacturing  organizatians  of  the  state.  Special  studies  and 
research  on  economic  problems. 

VII.  Community  Music:  Leadership  for  community  sings.  Formation  of 
community  choruses.  Lectures  on  public  school  and  community 
music.     Piano  and  organ  recitals.     Write  for  bulletins. 

VIII.  Municipal  and   County  Information  :      For   use  in   studying  and 
drafting  city,  town,  village,  and  county  legislation. 

IX.  Economic  and  Social  Surveys  :  Of  counties  and  communities  for 
use  by  them  in  efforts  to  improve  their  economic  and  social  conditions. 

X.  Community  Development:  Promotes  eomnuuiity  organization,  rec- 
reation, student  service,  and  child  welfare.  Services  of  a  field  agent 
available. 

XL  High  School  Debating  and  Athletics:  Annual  state-wide  con- 
test in  high  school  debating  and  all  branches  of  athletics. 

XII.  Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds:  Planting  designs 
for  school  yards,  home  grounds,  factories,  parks,  and  playgrounds. 
Write  for  bulletin.     Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

XIII.  Educational  Information  and  Assistance  (in  cooperation  with 
the  School  of  Education)  :  Educational  tests  and  measurements. 
School  surveys.  Teachers'  appointments.  Advice  and  counsel  with 
reference  to  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  general  administrative 
problems.  For  educational  advice  and  assistance  write  directly  to 
the  School  of  Education,  or  to  the  Extension  Division. 
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BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 

Correspondence  Instruction 

Correspondence  Study  has  been  designed  to  give  everyone  who 
cannot  attend  the  University  of  North  Carolina  an  opportunity 
to  get  some  of  the  advantages  for  instruction  and  culture  which 
may  be  a  help  to  him.  To  those  who  desire  to  study  for  a  degree 
or  teachers'  certificates  or  merely  for  cultural  purposes,  the 
correspondence  study  method  offers  an  excellent  opportunity. 


HOME    STUDY 
Cut  from  the  poster  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of   University  Extension 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through 
the  study  of  textbooks  and  answering  in  writing  the  questions 
asked  in  each  lesson  assignment.  Each  assignment  contains : 
(a)  full  directions  for  study,  including  references  to  textbooks 
by  chapter  and  page;  (b)  suggestions  and  helps  of  the  instruc- 
tor; (c)  questions  to  test  the  student's  method  of  work  and  his 
understanding  of  the  work  done.  When  a  student  has  registered 
for  a  course,  two  assignments  are  sent  him.     He  does  the  work 


outlined  in  the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to  the  Ex- 
tension Division  and  then  begins  work  on  the  second  assignment. 
At  the  University  his  paper  is  corrected  and  graded  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  and  returned  to  him  along  with  a  new  assign- 
ment. While  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  send  in  work 
regularly,  at  least  one  assignment  each  week,  the  student  has 
the  privilege  of  sending  in  the  work  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it. 
Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  Reference  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  may  be  borrowed  from  the  University  Library 
through  the  Extension  Division. 

Correspondence  Instruction  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  is 
an  assured  success.  This  fact  is  testified  to  by  University  instruc- 
tors and  by  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students.  Educational 
institutions  all  over  the  country  now  consider  correspondence 
courses  a  part  of  their  regular  work. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  correspondence  study  to  discourage 
study  in  residence.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  many 
who  thus  become  interested  in  continuing  their  education  will 
be  led  to  avail  themselves  of  residence  study.  In  residence  the 
student  comes  into  personal  contact  with  teachers  and  a  large 
body  of  students.  The  constant  contact  with  scholarly  and  cul- 
tured people  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  prime  factor  in 
rounded  education  of  young  people. 

However,  to  quote  the  rniversity  of  Texas  Bulletin,  ".  .  . 
correspondence  study  offers  substantial  advantages.  In  cor- 
respondence instruction  the  teaching  is  entirely  individual ;  each 
student  comes  into  individual  relation  with  the  instructor  in  a 
way  impossible  in  the  crowded  class-room.  He  recites  the  whole 
of  every  lesson  with  a  consequent  advantage  to  himself  that  is 
obvious.  Full  opportunity  is  given  to  discuss  all  difficulties  in 
writing,  and  this  written  discussion  in  itself  affords  valuable 
training.  Further,  a  correspondence  student  is  not  hampered  by 
the  usual  time  regulations ;  he  may  take  up  a  study  at  his  con- 
venience without  awaiting  the  fixed  date  of  a  college  term." 

Length  of  Courses.  Each  correspondence  course  has  been 
developed  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the 
same  subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal 
credit  is  given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course 
which  gives  a  half  course  credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments 

10 


and  for  a  full  course  credit  there  are  about  twenty-seven  assign- 
ments. Each  assignment  covers  approximately  two  days  of 
residence  work.  Where  there  is  a  small  number  of  assignments 
in  a  course,  each  assignment  covers  several  days  of  residence 
work.  The  number  of  assignments  in  a  course  is  really  incidental 
since  the  total  amount  of  work  for  a  unit  of  credit  is  always 
the  same. 

Credit.  All  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B.  degree 
except  those  courses  which  are  credited  toward  the  S.B.  in  Com- 
merce. The  Division  of  Certification  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will  credit  correspondence  courses, 
for  which  the  University  gives  credit,  toward  state  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. At  present  no  courses  are  offered  toward  the  Master's 
Degree.  Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  j'car  of  residence 
work,  which  is  nine  full  courses,  may  be  earned  by  correspond- 
ence study.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  carried  at  one 
time.  A  candidate  7)iust  meet  University  requirements  and  he 
enrolled  in  the  University  if  credit  is  desired.  Final  examina- 
tions in  all  courses  for  which  credit  is  desired  must  be  taken  by 
the  candidate  either  at  the  University  or  at  home  under  condi- 
tions approved  by  the  University.  No  credit  will  be  given  unless 
a  course  is  completed  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
registration. 

Without  Credit.  Those  who  desire  to  take  correspondence 
courses  but  who  do  not  wish  credit  may  register  for  such  pro- 
vided they  can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  carry  the  work 
satisfactorily. 

Courses  Available.  Courses  by  correspondence  are  offered  in 
the  departments  of  Economics,  Education,  English,  History, 
Latin,  and  Mathematics. 

How  to  Register  for  Correspondence  Work.  Write  to  the 
University  Extension  Division  and  request  that  you  be  sent  the 
correspondence  bulletin  and  enrollment  blanks.  Courses  may  be 
begun  at  any  time  but  the  best  time  to  register  is  between  Sep- 
tember and  December. 

Extension  Classes 

If  there  is  sufficient  demand,  extension  classes  in  a  few  Uni- 
versity subjects  will  be  organized  this  fall  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  State.     These  classes  will  meet  one  evening 


a  week  for  sixteen  weeks  and  will  be  taught  by  a  regular  member 
of  the  faculty.  The  same  credit  will  be  given  as  for  residence 
work.  Any  individual  or  group  of  people  interested  in  taking 
a  course  should  write  to  the  University  Extension  Division. 


BUREAU  OF  LECTURES 

For  several  years  a  lecture  bureau  has  been  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  schools  and  other  organizations  in  obtaining 
speakers  to  discuss  with  them  the  problems  incident  to  their 
daily  activities  and  to  interest  them  in  those  things  which  look  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  state  and  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  things 
of  the  spirit.  It  has  offered  and  continues  to  offer  lectures  on 
national  and  international  politics  and  on  the  problems  of 
citizenship  and  social  welfare. 

Lecture  courses,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  individual  lectures  on 
miscellaneous  topics  are  furnished  wherever  there  is  a  demand 
for  them,  whatever  the  size  of  the  community.  Many  of  these 
lectures  are  illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides.  Practically  the 
whole  University  faculty  is  available  for  lecture  service. 

Teachers'  institutes,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
factories,  women's  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  centers,  farmers'  conventions 
and  meetings,  debate  clubs,  school  boards,  community  organiza- 
tions, study  clubs,  and  other  organizations  may  secure  lectures 
by  applying  for  them.  Also  this  lecture  service  and  the  Univer- 
sity's resources  of  instruction  are  available  to  other  educational 
institutions.  Addresses  for  special  occasions  such  as  school  and 
college  commencements  will  be  supplied  upon  application. 

A  special  lecture  bulletin  has  been  prepared  listing  all  lec- 
tures, both  series  and  individual,  with  names  of  the  lecturers. 
This  bulletin  will  be  sent  you  upon  application.  Programs  of 
lectures  other  than  those  suggested  in  this  bulletin  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  conference  or  correspondence  to  meet  local  desires. 

No  fee  for  lecture  service  is  charged  but  the  traveling  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  lecturer  are  defrayed  by  the  the  organ- 
ization for  which  the  lecture  is  made.  Application  for  lectures 
should  be  addressed  to : 

BUREAU  OF  LECTURES, 
University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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BUREAU  OF  SHORT  COURSES  AND  INSTITUTES 

Occasionally  there  has  been  held  at  the  University  short 
courses  for  teachers  of  community  schools  for  adults,  community 
service  directors,  and  welfare  workers.  Also  occasionally  in- 
stitutes are  arranged  in  cooperation  with  other  organizations  in 
the  state  on  good  roads,  country  life,  and  state  and  county 
council. 

Organizations  or  groups  of  workers  wishing  the  Extension 
Division  to  arrange  for  them  a  short  course,  institute  or  special 
meeting,  should  write  to  this  bureau.  Community  or  county  in- 
stitutes consisting  of  special  lecture  programs  and  group  confer- 
ences will  be  set  up  in  any  community  or  county  upon  request, 
expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  the  local  organizations. 


BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 

The  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  is  to  promote 
study  and  public  discussion  on  live,  up-to-date  questions  and  to 
furnish  information  on  current  political,  social  and  economic 
problems  as  well  as  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  study  of  good 
literature.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  is  divided  into 
six  sections. 

The  Package  Library  Section  serves  as  a  backgromid  for  all 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion.  Pamphlets,  clip- 
pings and  books  on  a  given  subject  assembled  in  a  convenient 
form  for  mailing  constitute  a  package  library.  The  material  is 
kept  up-to-date,  and  new  subjects  are  being  added  constantly. 
Tile  information  is  gathered  from  state  and  national  bureaus 
and  organizations,  and  from  sources  suggested  by  members  of 
the  University  faculty.  The  Readers'  Guide  Index  is  used  as 
an  aid  to  finding  information  on  live  questions  that  appear  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  reports. 
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Cut  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Indiana  University  Extension  Division 

The  Women's  Clubs  Section,  througli  the  package  libraiy  sec- 
tion and  the  general  University  Library,  is  prepared  to  assist 
federated  women's  clnbs,  study  clubs,  and  similar  organizations 
in  their  study  programs  and  discussions.  Cooperating  with 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  this  section 
each  year  prepares  one  or  more  programs  that  are  officially 
adopted  by  the  Federation  and  followed  by  the  clubs.  In  1920- 
21,  1585  persons  in  North  Carolina  used  the  official  programs  and 
borrowed  1859  books  and  pamphlets.  This  section  also  assists 
in  preparing  study  outlines  for  those  clubs  that  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  official  programs  and  special  arrangements  are  made 
to  supply  reference  material. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  Section  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion.  The  object  is  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  parent-teacher  associations  and 
to  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  programs.  Such  topics  as 
school  finances,  pupil  and  child  development,  the  school  beauti- 
ful, community  problems,  and  recreation  will  be  developed  and 
material  loaned  for  the  meetings.  These  programs  will  be  pre- 
pared under  the  guidance  of  the  Universit}^  School  of  Education 
and  will  be  offered  for  use  at  an  early  date. 
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The  Group  Discussion  Section  is  maintained  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  public  discussion  of  current  topics  by  supplying  pro- 
grams and  guidance  for  debating  clubs  and  other  groups.  This 
service  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  University 
faculty. 

The  General  Information  Section  is  maintained  to  supply  ma- 
terial on  a  variety  of  subjects  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
investigate  any  subject  called  for.  Everj^  possible  effort  will 
be  made  to  obtain  the  required  data  and  this  section  will  call 
on  the  Universit}'  faculty  for  necessary  assistance. 

Through  the  Home  Reading  Course  Section  the  University 
Extension  Division  has  entered  into  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington  and  now  otters  direct  to  North 
Carolina  people  reading  courses  of  vital  interest  to  them.  The 
courses  were  developed  to  answer  the  needs  of  old  and  young 
who  have  long  desired  some  guide  and  inspiration  in  their  read- 
ing. Guidance  is  given  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  which  describe 
each  course  and  contain  lists  of  books  with  their  authors. 
Eighteen  courses  are  offered  through  this  section  and  full  in- 
formation can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  address  given  below. 

A  Bulletin  is  being  prepared  on  the  Bureau  of  Public  Dis- 
cussion which  will  give  in  greater  detail  than  here  permitted  full 
information  on  the  purposes,  plans  and  methods  of  the  various 
sections  in  this  bureau. 

Address  all  communications  concerning  the  Package  Library, 
the  Women's  Clubs,  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  Group 
Discussion,  the  General  Information  and  the  Home  Reading 
Course  Sections  to : 

BUREAU  OP  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION, 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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BUREAU  OF  COMMUNITY  DRAMA 

I.    GUIDANCE  IN  THE  WRITING  AND  PRODUCTION  OF 
PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS 

A.  Play-Writing:     The  Bureau  aims  to  encourage  the  writ- 

ing of  original  plays  drawn  from  tradition  and  local 
history  and  also  from  present-day  life  of  the  people. 
The  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  give  advice  and  criticism  of 
play  manuscripts  submitted,  and  to  make  suggestions  to 
teachers  for  the  promotion  of  this  work. 

B.  Play-Production:     Expert  advice  in  problems  of  stage- 

craft will  be  furnished.    The  Bureau  will  send  out  field 
agents    to    advise    concerning    stage    construction    and 
'  equipment.     The  services  of  a  trained  dramatic  direc- 

tor will  be  supplied  where  practicable,  either  to  pro- 
duce a  play  or  to  give  advice  concerning  the  final 
details  of  scenery,  costuming,  make-up,  etc.  Travel 
expenses  and  entertainment  of  the  field  agent  are  to 
be  provided  by  the  organization  or  community  calling 
for  this  service. 


A  8CI-;.\K  FROM.  THE  PR()l>rCTIUX  OF  THE  CAROLINA  FLAVMAKERS 
of  tlie  oriyrinal  one-act  play,  'J'he  Last  of  the  Lowrien,  based  on  the  story  of  the 
Kolicson  County  C'roatan  outlaw.  The  entire  production  is  home-made,  including 
the   (h'si(;ninK   and    ]  aintinc   of   the   seine. 
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C.  Communal  Pageant- Writing:  The  Bureau  will  undertake 
the  direction  of  the  writing  of  communal  plaj^s  based 
on  history  and  tradition. 
'  D.  The  Production  of  Pageants:  The  Bureau  will  aid  any 
communit}'  in  securing  an  expert  dramatic  director 
who  will  take  entire  charge  of  the  production  if  desired. 

II.  PACKAGE  LIBRARY  SERVICE:  The  facilities  of  the 
Library  ma}'  be  utilized  by  any  citizen  of  the  state  in  selecting 
plays  and  pageants  and  procuring  reference  books  on  production 
as  well  as  historical  material  for  the  writing  of  community 
pageants  and  plays. 

A.  Plays:     Nearly  five  hundred  plaj'S  are  listed  in  the  bul- 

letin, Plays  for  Amateurs,  including  long  plays,  one- 
aet  pieces,  and  plays  for  children.  The  secretary  of 
the  Bureau  will  aid  in  the  selection  of  plays  suited  to 
spee-ified  conditions. 

B.  Community  Dramas:     Specimen  pageants  of  North  Caro- 

lina history  written  and  produced  under  the  direction 
of  this  Bureau.  These  pageants  will  serve  as  models 
in  pageant-writing. 

The  Bureau  can  also  supph^  pageants  and  festivals 
on  subjects  of  general  interest,  available  for  production. 

C.  Reference  Books  on  Production:     The  Bureau  can  loan 

books  on  subjects  relating  to  stage-craft  and  problems 
of  production. 

D.  Historical    Material    valuable    in    the    writing    of   state, 

county,  and  community  pageants  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  North  Carolina  Collection  of  the  Library. 

III.  THE  CAROLINA  PLAYMAKERS 

The  Carolina  Playmakers  have  established  at  Chapel  Hill  a 
model  community  theatre  which  is  located  at  present  in  the 
High  School  Building.  The  Playmakers  invite  any  person  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  school  and  community  stages  to 
inspect  their  adjustable  stage  equipment. 

The  Playmakers  will  make  one  or  more  tours  of  the  state 
each  year  with  their  own  folk-plays,  in  this  way  demonstrating 
the  work  of  original  play-making  and  production. 
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The  Teiei'iiteuary  Pageant-Drama,  Raleigh:  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean, 
by  Frederick  H.  Koeh,  produced  in  Ealeigh,  North  Carolina,  to  com- 
memorate the  deeds  of  the  fomider  of  the  first  English  colony  in  America, 
Eoanoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  1585. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  lured  by  VENEZUELA,  Queen  of  the  Carri- 
bean,  and  ORINOCO,  the  water-sprite,  resolves  to  venture  once  more  to  the 
New  World. 

The  costumes  for  this  production  are  all  home-made. 

IV.  LECTURES 

The  chief  of  this  Bureau,  who  is  also  director  of  the  Play- 
makers,  is  available  for  a  limited  number  of  lectures  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  slides  of  community  pageants  and  folk-plays, 
for  such  communities  as  may  be  interested  in  pageant-making 
or  the  organization  of  a  community  theatre. 


BUREAU  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

This  Bureau  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  the  University.  The  members  of  the  staff  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  manufacturing,  banking,  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  State  in  the  solution  of  any  prob- 
lems which  may  be  brought  to  their  attention.  Laboratories, 
statistical  information,  research  methods,  interpretative  devices, 
and  expert  opinion  are  available  for  use  by  any  worthy  indi- 
vidual or  organization.     Problems  may  be  submitted  for  study 
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and  opinion  or  arrangements  maj^  be  made  for  a  member  of 
the  staff  to  visit  the  establishment  or  community  for  first  hand 
observation  and  study.  A  full  utilization  of  the  facilities  for 
lectures,  advice,  and  information  upon  current  problems  in  the; 
various  fields  of  business  is  invited. 

BUREAU  OF  COMMUNITY  MUSIC 

During  the  past  two  years  the  number  of  requests  for  leaders 
for  community  sings  has  been  much  larger  than  could  be  satis- 
fied. Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  coming  year  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  many  more  of  these  calls  to  be  answered. 
Communities  desiring  this  type  of  service  from  the  University 
Extension  Division  should  make  application  at  least  three  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  prospective  sing  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  impetus  gained  in  the  com- 
munity sing  should  be  carried  over  into  the  formation  of  a  com- 
munity chorus.  Plans  for  the  starting  of  such  choruses  should 
be  taken  up  by  letter  with  this  Bureau;  advice  and  suggestions 
for  the  organization  of  the  work  will  be  given,  and  if  it  is  de- 
sired a  leader  will  be  provided  who  will  assist  in  the  actual  start- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  chorus  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  pro- 
gram for  the  season. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  are  offered  by  Mr.  Paul  J. 
Weaver,  head  of  the  Department  of  Music  in  the  University,  on  a 
number  of  subjects  in  connection  with  community  music  and 
music  in  the  public  schools.  These  will  be  of  interest  to  women's 
clubs,  business  men's  clubs,  educational  institutions  and  similar 
organizations.  In  connection  with  work  in  the  public  schools. 
Mr.  Weaver  is  available  for  school  music  surveys  and  assistance 
in  the  introduction  of  modern  systems  of  school  music  teaching. 

A  limited  number  of  piano  and  organ  recitals  and  lecture  re- 
citals are  offered,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  possible  to  furnish 
a  combination  cf  vocal  and  instrumental  recital.  No  fee  is 
charged  for  these  recitals,  the  local  organization  being  asked  only 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  performers. 

Just  so  far  as  possible  tliis  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  assist  any 
individual  or  group  of  people  in  working  out  its  musical  prob- 
lems :  in  leadership  for  special  occasions,  in  choice  of  material  for 
use  with  different  sorts  of  groups,  in  arranging  programs,  etc. 
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In  asking  advice  on  anj^  subject,  state  your  needs  specifically, 
going  into  as  much  detail  as  possible.  Intelligent  advice  can  be 
given  only  when  the  circumstances  are  fully  understood. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY 
INFORMATION 

The  plans  for  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  and  County  Informa- 
tion provide  for  a  complete  program  or  service  and  information 
to  the  cities,  towns  and  counties  of  North  Carolina  as  soon  as 
adequate  provisions  can  be  made,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  Social 
Science  Building  quarters  are  readj^  in  1922.  In  the  meantime 
the  following  services  will  be  offered,  the  extent  of  services  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  time  and  opportunity  available  this  year : 

1.  The  first  service  to  be  rendered  in  the  year  1921-22  will  be 
the  State,  Regional  and  National  Conference  on  a  program  in 
toMai,  city  and  county  administration  to  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity on  September  19-20-21.  This  conference  will  be  held  jointly 
with  the  National  Municipal  League  and  with  the  North  Carolina 
Municipal  Association  cooperating.  There  will  be  four  special 
themes  upon  which  emphasis  will  be  placed :  government,  fi- 
nances, town  planning  and  social  problems.  Not  only  is  it  ex- 
pected that  representatives  from  towns  and  cities  may  attend, 
but  that  the  proceedings  from  this  conference  will  be  available 
for  direct  service  to  North  Carolinians  and  may  profit  by  its  con- 
tributions. 

2.  A  second  aspect  of  the  work  will  provide,  through  the 
library  extension  service,  bibliographies,  reading  lists,  and  books 
themselves  wherever  possible,  and  answers  to  specific  inquiries 
with  reference  to  legislation,  charters,  and  other  matters  of  in- 
terest. 

3.  A  third  service  will  undertake  in  a  small  way  to  advise 
with  the  town  and  interested  individuals  concerning  special  prob- 
lems, and  to  direct  them  to  sources  of  assistance. 

In  all  these  services,  correspondence  is  invited. 

BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  SURVEYS 

Before  a  definite  movement  is  inaugurated  to  upbuild  a 
county  or  community  from  an  economic  and  social  standpoint, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  at  hand  an  accurate  summary  of  existing 
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facts.    What  is  known  as  the  "social  survey"  is  the  best  method 
for  securing  such  facts. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Social  Science  of  the  Universitj^  for 
5'ears  lias  been  collecting  data  on  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  North  Carolina.  This  material  is  available  through  loans  from 
the  library,  articles  in  the  Neivs  Letter,  and  the  bulletins  which 
record  the  results  of  a  number  of  county  economic  and  social 
surveys.  Published  surveys  of  the  following  North  Carolina 
counties  are  available :  AYake,  Durham,  Rutherford,  Rocking- 
ham, Sampson,  Gaston,  Halifax,  Pitt,  and  Beaufort. 

BUREAU  OF  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  plans  for  the  Bureau  of  Community  Development  pro- 
vide for  a  complete  program  of  community  service  and  informa- 
tion as  soon  as  adequate  provisions  can  be  made,  and  as  soon  as 
the  new  Social  Science  Building  quarters  are  ready  in  1922.  In 
the  meantime  the  following  services  will  be  offered,  the  extent 
of  services  to  be  commensurate  with  the  time  and  opportunity 
available  this  year : 

1.  Bibliographies  and  reading  lists  will  be  provided  and  such 
assistance  and  direction  will  be  rendered  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  library  force  and  resources. 

2.  Plans  for  community  councils  and  cooperative  work  will 
be  provided  and  suggested  wherever  desired. 

3.  In  some  instances  visits  to  towms  v»dth  reference  to  special 
programs  of  recreation  or  community  development  can  be  made. 

In  all  these  services,  correspondence  is  invited. 

BUREAU  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING 
AND  ATHLETICS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  offers  through  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Division  a  stimulating  service  to  the  high  schools 
of  the  state  in  debate  and  athletics.  The  High  School  Debating 
Union  is  the  medium  through  which  assistance  is  offered  in  de- 
bate, and  the  high  school  athletic  contests,  five  in  number,  pro- 
vide the  avenue  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  athletics. 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  in  1912-13 
and  has  rounded  out  nine  years  of  successful  servi^.e.  Two 
hundred  or  more  high  schools,  grouped  in  triangles,  discuss  some 
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important  question  each  year.  The  schools  winning  both  de- 
bates send  their  teams  to  the  University"  to  compete  during  High 
School  AVeek  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup, 
the  trophy  which  was  presented  nine  years  ago  by  the  inter- 
collegiate debaters  of  the  University  to  the  High  School  Debat- 
ing Union. 

The  query  discussed  during  the  past  year  by  the  members  of 
the  High  School  Debating  Union  was :  Resolved,  That  the  policy 
of  collective  bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in 
American  industry.  The  debaters  on  the  negative,  representing 
the  Durham  High  School,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  The 
Durham  High  School  had  previously  won  the  Aycock  Cup  in 
1919;  the  Wilson  High  School  has  also  achieved  the  distinction 
of  winning  the  Aycock  Cup  twice.  Other  schools  which  have 
won  the  Aycock  Cup  are :  Pleasant  Garden,  Winston-Salem, 
Graham,  AVaynesville  and  Asheville. 

The  high  school  football  championship  contest  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  fall  of  1913.  The  playing  of  football  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  in  Xorth  Carolina  high  schools  by  reason  of  the 
state  championship  contests  which  have  been  held.  The  Raleigh 
high  school  has  won  the  football  trophy  cup  three  times,  the 
Charlotte  high  school  twice,  and  the  Chapel  Hill  high  school 
twice. 

The  first  high  school  baseball  championship  contest  was  held 
in  the  spring  of  191-4.  The  Red  Oak  High  School  has  won  the 
trophy  cup  twice,  and  the  Sylvan  High  School  has  won  it  twice. 
The  Clayton,  Cherryville,  Wjnston-Salem,  and  Greensboro  high 
schools  have  won  the  contest  in  various  years. 

The  inter-scholastic  track  meet  was  inaugurated  in  the 
spring  of  1913.  The  High  Point  High  School  has  won  the  meet 
once,  Chapel  Hill  once,  and  the  Friendship  High  School  seven 
times. 

The  first  high  school  basketball  championship  contest  was 
held  in  1915.  The  trophy  cup  has  been  won  by  Winston-Salem 
three  times,  Durham  twice,  Wilmington  and  Chapel  Hill. 

The  inter-scholastic  tennis  tournament  was  held  first  in  1916. 
Trophy  cups  are  awarded  in  both  singles  and  doubles  each  year. 
The  following  schools  have  won  one  or  more  trophy  cups: 
Wilson,  Asheville,  Oak  Ridge,  Wilmington  and  Raeford. 

Any  secondary  or  high  school  is  eligible  to  enter  the  contests 
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ill  debate,  track  and  tennis.  Any  public  high  school,  city  or 
rural,  is  eligible  to  enter  the  contests  in  football,  basketball,  and 
baseball.  Great  interest  is  taken  in  these  contests  by  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  state. 

More  than  two  hundred  schools  took  part  in  the  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  in  the  spring  of  1921.  Twenty- 
three  high  schools  took  part  in  the  football  championship  series 
in  the  fall  of  1920.  Forty-four  high  schools  were  represented  in 
the  championship  series  in  basketball. 

During  this  3'ear's  High  School  Week  at  the  University,  on 
April  15th,  one  hundred  and  twentj^-five  contestants  from  fifteen 
high  schools  participated  in  the  inter-scholastic  track  meet. 
Eleven  high  schools  were  represented  in  the  inter-scholastic  tennis 
tournament.  Thirt^'-six  high  schools  took  part  in  the  baseball 
championship  series. 

Value  of  Contests 

What  these  contests  have  meant  to  the  students,  to  the  schools, 
and  to  the  communities  for  the  last  nine  years  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  High  school  students  have  studied  with  great  care 
important  public  questions.  The  physical  development  of  the 
athletes  has  been  greatlj"  aided.  Alertness  of  mind  and  quick- 
ness of  decision  have  been  called  into  plaj'  on  the  part  of  con- 
testants and  all  the  other  benefits  of  organized  debate  and  ath- 
letics have  accompanied.  The  attendance  and  scholastic  records 
of  many  boys  in  the  high  schools  have  improved  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  a  student  must  attend  school  and  pass  his  work 
before  he  can  represent  his  school.  High  school  contests  have 
been  conducted  on  a  high  plane,  and  the  struggles  for  the  trophy 
cups  have  been  attended  as  a  rule  with  a  fine  spirit  of  sports- 
manship on  all  sides.  Students  in  various  schools  have  come  to 
mingle  with  each  other  and  to  know  each  other.  The}'  have 
visited  the  University  for  the  finals  and  have  come  to  know  the 
University.  The  interest  of  communities  in  the  schools  has  been 
greatly  stimulated.  School  spirit  and  tradition  and  loyalty  have 
been  built  up  in  a  great  many  Carolina  high  schools. 
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BUREAU  OF  DESIGN  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

The  principal  function  of  this  Bureau  is  to  promote  the 
beautification  of  school  grounds  in  North  Carolina.  However 
this  year,  service  will  be  offered  for  the  beautification  of  home 
grounds,  factories,  parks,  and  playgrounds. 

The  work  of  this  Bureau  is  carried  on  by  visits  of  a  field 
agent  upon  request,  the  preparation  of  specific  plans,  and  by  the 
sending  out  of  bulletins.  Last  year  fourteen  towns  were  visited 
by  request  and  twelve  unrequested.  Sixteen  blueprints  were  sent 
out.  A  bulletin  called  the  "Design  and  Improvement  of  School 
Grounds"  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  (^.  Coker,  chief  of  this 
Bureau,  and  Kenan  Professor  of  Botany  of  the  University.  The 
text  of  the  bulletin  consists  of  advice  as  to  principles  of  plant- 
ing so  as  to  secure  the  most  desirable  effects,  together  with  de- 
scriptions of  trees,  shrubs,  and  fiowers  recommended  for  use  in 
the  three  main  sections  of  the  state — east,  middle  and  west. 
This  bulletin,  which  is  beautifully  illustrated,  is  free  to  all 
North  Carolina  people  upon  request. 

In  offering  the  service  of  the  field  agent  the  Extension 
Division  follows  the  usual  practice  which  obtains  in  all  its 
service — no  charge  will  be  made  for  personal  visits  except  that 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  field  worker  will  be  defrayed  by 
the  school  or  organization  requesting  the  service. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION 
AND  ASSISTANCE 

(In  Cooperation  with  the  School  of  Education) 

During  the  college  year  1920-21  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Information  and  Assistance  has  continued  its  work  of  replying 
to  scores  of  letters  making  inquiry  about  various  questions  con- 
nected with  the  administration,  management  and  conduct  of 
public  schools.  It  has  conferred  with  large  numbers  of  school 
men  over  the  state  in  matters  related  to  school  bond  issues,  con- 
solidation, building  programs,  selection  of  playground  apparatus 
and  other  equipment  needs.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing together  teachers  and  school  authorities  where  one  was  look- 
ing for  a  position  and  the  other  needed  a  teacher.  It  has  been 
active  in  visiting  many  school  communities  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  immediate  advice  about  school  problems  and  has  taken 
part  in  the  way  of  public  addresses  at  literally  scores  of  school 
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occasions  including  school  commencements.  In  so  far  as  its 
funds  would  allow  it  lias  served  as  a  centre  for  the  distribution  of 
information  about  tests  and  measurements  as  well  as  supplying 
the  tests  and  measurements  themselves  and  calling  the  attention 
of  school  men  to  new  tests  as  they  have  come  out  from  time  to 
time. 

During  the  year  1921  this  Bureau  will  continue  to  sei've  the 
school  men  of  the  state  as  indicated  above  and  in  addition  to  this 
will  be  prepared  to  answer  inquiries  concerning  parent-teacher 
organizations  and  assist  in  the  programs  for  the  meetings  of  such 
bodies.  It  is  hoped  that  a  waj^  will  be  found  by  which  the  activ- 
ity of  this  Bureau  can  be  enlarged  as  concerns  the  handling  of 
educational  tests  and  measurements. 

Several  worth  while  studies  were  made  by  graduate  students 
during  the  past  year  dealing  with  matters  of  immediate  concern 
to  school  men  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  way  will  be  found  during 
this  coming  year  to  make,  available  the  information  secured 
through  these  studies. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion at  Raleigh  tentative  plans  are  on  foot  for  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  to  assist  very  directly  and 
personally  certain  selected  high  schools  in  close  proximity  to  the 
University'.  This  is  part  of  a  general  plan  throughout  the  state 
being  put  into  operation  by  the  State  Depatment. 

For  educational  advice  and  assistance  write  directly  to  the 
School  of  Education,  or  to  the  Extension  Division. 
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EXTENSION  LEAFLETS 


FOLLOWING  IS   A  LIST  OF  EXTENSION   LEAFLETS  WHICH  WILL  BE   SENT  YOU 
UPON  APPLICATION  EITHER  FREE  OR  FOR  THE  PRICE  LISTED  : 

Vol.  I,  No.  10.  Srlectioi^s  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools:  I.  Lee,  Lincoln, 
and    Washington  Anniversaries.      Price    .10. 

Vol.  I,  No.  11.  Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools:  II.  The  Present 
Crisis.     Price   .10. 

Vol.        I,    No.    12.   American   Ideals   in  American  Literature — A   Syllabus.      Price   .10. 

Vol.        I,    No.    14.   National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.     Price  .50. 

Vol.  I,  No.  16.  The  Community  Pageant.  An  Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Democ- 
racy.     Price   .10. 

Vol.      II,   No.      4.   The  American   XJniversity  and   the   New   Nationalism.      Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  5.  A  Syllabus  of  Comparative  Government  and  National  Ideals. 
Price    .25. 

Vol.      II,   No.      6.   Reconstruction    and    Citizenship.      Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  7.  Studies  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Women  as  Af- 
fected by   the   War.      Price    .10. 

Vol.      II,    No.      9.   Sanitation  in  the  South.     Price  .25. 

Vol.  II,  No.  10.  A  Manual  for  Teacliers  on  the  Ainerican's  Creed  and  Our  National 
Flag.     Price  .25. 

Vol.   Ill,   No.      1.  Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  Country  Rome  Comforts  and  Conveniences  Series.  Parts  I  and 
II.     Free. 

Vol.   III.   No.      4.   PhysicaA  Education.      Free. 

Vol.  Ill,   No.      5.   Community  Music.     Free. 

Vol.   Ill,   No.      6.   The    Consolidation   of  Rural   Schools.      Price    .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.  Our  Heritage.  A  Study  through  Literatiire  of  the  American 
Tradition.      For  Women's   Clubs.      Price   .35. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.      8.  The   Consolidation   of  Rural  Schools.      Second   Edition.     Price   .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  9  &  10.  Development  of  Farm  Water  Power,  Country  Home  Comforts 
and  Conveniences.      Series  No.  I,  Part  III.     Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  1.  Constructive  Ventures  in  Government:  A  Manual  of  Discussion 
and  Study  of  Woman's  New  Part  in  the  Newer  Ideals  of 
Citizenship.      For    Women's    Clubs.      Price    .50. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  2.  Construction  of  Farm  J'elephone  Lines.  Country  Home  Comforts 
and   Conveniences.      Series  No.   I,   Part  IV.      Free. 

Vol.  IV,   No.      4.  Library  Extension  Service.     Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  5.  Community  and  Government.  A  Manual  of  Discussion  and  Study 
of  the   Netver  Ideals  of  Citizenship.      Price   .50. 

Vol.   IV,   No.      6.  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.     Free. 

Vol.   IV,   No.      7.  A  Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .50. 

Vol.   IV,   No.      8.   Community  Music   Methods   and  Materials.      Free. 

Vol.   iV,   No.      9.   High   School  Athletic  Contests.     Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  10.  A  Study  Course  in  American  Literature.  For  Women's  Clubs. 
Price   .50. 


STAMPS.    CHECK,    OR   MONEY    ORDER   ACCEPTED 


ADDRESS:     UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   DIVISION. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  EXTENSION  BULLETIN 

Published  twice  a  month,  September,  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  once  a  month,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June. 

Succeeding  and  combining  University  of  North  Carolina  Exten- 
sion Leaflets,  Volumes  I-IV,  and  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Record,  Extension  Series  1-41. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RECORD 
EXTENSION  SERIES 


Upon  application  the  following  numbers  will  be  sent  you  for  the  price 
listed : 

8.  Cooperative    Institutions    Among    the    Farmers    of    Catawba    County. 

Price  25c. 

9.  Syllabus  of  Home  County  Club  Studies.    Price  25e. 
12.  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography.     Price  25c. 

21.  Measurement   of   Achievement   in  the   Fundamental  Elementary   School 

Subjects.     Price  25c. 

22.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  (Eevised.)     Price  25c. 

23.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book — Wealth  and  "Welfare   in   North 

Carolina.    Price  25c. 

25.  Local  Study  Clubs.    Price  25c. 

27.  Standard   Educatioiial   Tests  and   Measurements   as   a  Basis   for  a   Co- 
operative Plan.     Price  25c. 

29.  Comparative    Eesults    of    a    State-wide    Use    of    Standard    Tests    and 

Measurements.     Price  25c. 

30.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book — County  Government  and  County 

Affairs  in  North  Carolina.     Cloth.    Price  $1.25. 

31.  Compulsory  Military  Training.     Price  25c. 

32.  A    Study    of    the    Public    School   in    Orange    County,    North    Carolina. 

Price  25c. 

33.  The  State  and  County  Council.     Price  25c. 

35.  State  Reconstruction  Studies  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  of  University 

of  North  Carolina.     Price   25c. 

36.  Plays  for  Amateurs.     Price  50c. 

37.  Further  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Scales  as  a  Basis  for  a  Cooperative 

Research  Plan.    Price  25c. 

38.  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.     Price  50c. 

39.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry.    Price  50c. 

40.  Collective  Bargaining.    Price  50c. 

41.  N.  C.  Club  Year  Book — State  Reconstruction  Studies.    Price  75c. 

1.   (Special     Series.)       Design     and     Improvement     of     School     Grounds. 
Price  75c. 

STAMPS,  CHECK,  OR  MONEY  ORDER  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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BUREAUS  AND  SERVICE 
of  the  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


The    University    of    North    Carohna    through    its    University    Extension 
Division  offers  to  the  people  of  the  btate  : 

I.  CoRRESPOXDEXCE  AND  Class  Ixstrujtiox  :  Standard  University 
courses  by  mail  either  for  credit  or  non-credit.  All  courses  are 
credited  toward  university  degrees  and  State  teachers'  certificates. 
Evening  extension  classes  in  several  cities.  Write  for  correspondence 
bulletin. 

II.  Lectures:  Popular  or  technical  lectures,  individual  or  in  series  for 
clubs  and  community  organizations.  Addresses  for  commencement  or 
other  special  occasions.     Write  for  lecture  bulletin. 

III.  Short  Courses  and  Institutes:  Upon  request  short  courses  at  the 
University  for  educational  groups.  Institutes  on  road  engineering, 
country  life,  community  drama. 

IV.  Public  Discussiox:  Programs  for  women's  clubs  and  other  groups. 
Package  library  loans.  Home  reading  courses.  Programs  and  guid- 
ance for  debating  clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc.  General  in- 
formation.    W^rite  for  bulletins. 

V.  Commuxity  Drama:  Guidance  and  field  direction  in  the  writing 
and  production  of  community  plays,  pageants,  and  festivals.  Write 
for  bulletins.      Services   of   a  field  agent   available. 

Vr.  Co.MMERCiAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  Relatioxs  :  Cooperates  with  business 
and  ma:mfacturing  organizations  of  State.  Special  studies  and  re- 
search on  economic  problems. 

YII.  Commuxity  AIusic:  Leadership  for  communitj^  sings.  Formation 
of  community  choruses.  Lectures  on  public  school  and  community 
music.     Piano  and  organ  recitals.    Write  for  bulletins. 

VIII.  MuxLiPAL  AXD  Couxtv  Ixformatiox:  For  use  in  studying  and 
drafting  city,  town,  village,  and  county  legislation. 

IX.  EcoxoMic  AXD  Social  Surve\s:  Of  counties  and  communities  for 
use  by  them  in  efforts  to  improve  their  economic  and  social  conditions. 

X.  Commuxity  De\elopmext  :  Promotes  community  organization,  rec- 
reation, student  service,  and  child  welfare.  Services  of  a  field  agent 
available. 

XI.  High  School  Debating  axp  Athletics  :  Annual  State-wide  con- 
test in  high  school  debating  and  all  branches  of  athletics. 

XH.  Desigx  AXD  Improvemext  of  School  Grounds:  Planting  designs 
for  school  yards,  liomxC  grounds,  factories,  parls,  and  playgrounds. 
\\'rite  for  bulletin.     Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

XIII.  Educational  Ixiormation  and  Assistance:  Educational  tests  and 
measurements.  School  surveys.  Teachers'  appointments.  Advice  and 
counsel  with  reference  to  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  general 
administrative  problems. 


EXTENSION  LECTURES  FOR  NORTH 
CAROLINA  COMMUNITIES 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

For  several  years  a  lecture  bureau  has  been  conducted  for  the 
])urpose  of  aiding  schools  and  other  organizations  in  obtaining 
speakers  to  discuss  with  them  the  problems  incident  to  their  daily 
activities  and  to  interest  them  in  those  things  which  look  to  the  up- 
building of  the  State  and  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  things  of  the 
spirit.  It  has  offered  and  continues  to  offer  lectures  on  national 
and  international  politics  and  on  the  problems  of  citizenship  and 
social  welfare. 

Lecture  courses,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  individual  lectures  on 
miscellaneous  topics  are  furnished  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for 
them,  whatever  the  size  of  the  community.  Many  of  these  lec- 
tures are  illustrated  with  stereoptican  slides.  Practically  the  whole 
University  faculty  is  available  for  lecture  service. 

Teachers'  institutes,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
factories,  women's  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  centers,  farmer?'  conven- 
tions and  meetings,  debate  clubs,  school  boards,  community  organ- 
izations, study  clu])s,  and  other  organizations  may  secure  lectures 
l)y  applying  for  them.  Also  this  lecture  service  and  the  Univer- 
sity's resources  of  instruction  are  available  to  other  educational 
institutions.  Addresses  for  special  occasions  such  as  school  and 
college  commencements  will  be  supplied  upon  application.  Pro- 
grams of  lectures  other  than  those  suggested  in  this  bulletin  may 
Ite  arranged  l)y  conference  or  correspondence  to  meet  local  desires. 

APPLICATION  AND  TERMS 

A])]jlication  for  lectures  sliould  be  addressed  to  Bureau  of 
Lectures,  University  Lxtension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Since 
the  lecturers  are  memljers  of  the  faculty  and  are  not  able  to  leave 
the  University  at  all  times,  the  aiijilication  should  contain  the  date 
and  a  first  and  second  choice  of  lecturer  and  subject. 

Fhe  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  lecturer  are  de- 
frayer! l)y  tlie  organization  for  wliich  the  lecture  is  made.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  University,  the  lecturer  submits  an  account  of  his 


expenses  to  the  Extension  Division  which  forwards  this  to  the 
organization  in  the  form  of  a  bill. 

In  order  that  the  best  result  may  be  secured  from  these  lec- 
tures, it  is  suggested  that  a  series  of  three  or  more  be  provided 
for  wherever  possible,  and  that  a  regular  schedule  for  them  at 
intervals  of  a  month  or  some  other  convenient  period  of  time  be 
arranged.  It  is  also  suggested,  if  a  single  organization  or  com- 
munity is  unable  to  meet  the  entire  expenses  of  such  a  series,  that 
it  combine  with  a  neighboring  organization  or  community  and 
thereby  reduce  the  expenses  as  the  lecturer  could  speak  at  two  or 
possibly  three  neighboring  places  on  the  same  trip. 


LECTURE  COURSES 

I.     Citizenship:     Full  Course. 

The  lectures  in  this  series  are  offered  as  an  answer  to  the 
demand  for  discussion  and  information  about  governmental  and 
political  problems — the  study  of  which  has  gathered  greater 
impetus  and  new  purpose  since  the  war.  This  particular  program 
may  be  of  especial  interest  to  women's  clubs  and  has  been  drafted 
for  use  by  those  following  the  outline  of  Studies  in  Citizenship 
for  \\'omen.  The  lectures  may  be  secured  singly  or  in  any  com- 
bination determined  on  by  the  club. 

1.  Suffrage:     Its  Opportunities  and  Obligations.      (Professor  Carroll.) 

2.  Some  New  Meanings  of  Citizenship.     (Professor  Hamilton.) 

3.  Our  National  Government.     (Professor  Graham.) 

4.  The  Government  of  North  Carolina.      (Professor  Hamilton.) 

5.  International  Government  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

(Professor  Pierson.) 

6.  Culture  and  Citizenship.     (Professor  Bernard.) 

IT     AmericaxiZx\tion  :     Full  Course. 

This  series  of  lectures  is  offered  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
those  communities  which  have  adopted  the  course  on  xA.merican- 
ization— a  study  outline  published  by  the  University  for  the  use 
of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  clubs.  As  in 
Course  I,  these  lectures  can  be  taken  singly  or  in  any  combination 
which  may  be  desired. 

1.  Immigration    Problems     in     Legislation    and     Politics.       (Professor 

Steiner.) 

2.  Program  of  Inter-racial  Work  in  North  Carolina.  (Professor  Odum.) 

3.  The  Problem  of  Education  for  Immigrants  and  Negroes.     (Professor 

Knight.) 

4.  Japanese-American  Relations.     (Professor  Hibbard. ) 

5.  Immigration  and   Radicalism.      (Profeesor  Carroll.) 

III.     Community  Service. 

The  ff^llowing  groups  of  lectures  deal  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  reforms  in  our  community  life  and  attempt  an  inspira- 
tional interpretation  of  the  possibilities  in  community  games, 
drama,  ancl  music.  Each  grouj:)  is  a  unit,  but  indi\idual  lectures 
mav  lie  secured. 


Group  A.     Public  Welfare. 

The  following  lectures,  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  present- 
day  currents  and  efiforts  toward  Public  Welfare  and  Community 
Work,  will  be  ofifered  by  Professor  Howard  \Y.  Odum,  Professor 
Jesse  F.  Steiner  and  Associate  Professor  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Lec- 
tures may  be  ofifered  in  popular  form  or  in  round-table  discus- 
sions of  practical  problems  and  technicjue,  as  preferred. 

1.  Democracy  and   Public   Welfare:      Democracy  as  a   measuring  scale 

of-  social  progress. 

2.  Social   Pathology  and   Social   Progress :      Progress  in   the   enactment 

of  age-long  ideals. 

3.  Civic  Cooperation  in  Community  Building :   Progress  in  active  citizen- 

ship through  knowledge  and  service. 

4.  Social  Ideals  and  Objectives  of   Education:      Progressive  tendencies 

in  American  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

5.  Social  Unrest  and  Industrial  Relationships  :     Progress  in  the  elimina- 

tion of  un-American  tendencies,  both  radical  and  reactionary. 

6.  Christianity   and   Social    Problems :      Progress    in   the   adaptation   of 

the  Christian  principles  of  living. 

7.  Women    and   the    Professions :      Progress    in    adaptations    of    home, 

citizenship  and   industry. 

8.  Family  Welface  and  Training   for   Social  Work  :     Progress  in  pro- 

grams   for   normal    living. 

9.  North   Carolina   State    Programs   of    Public   Welfare:      Progress   in 

legislation  and  governmental  social  service. 

10.  The  Disadvantaged  Family:     What  should  the  community  do  about 

its  progress? 

11.  The    Neglected    Child:      How    we    can    help    him    become    a    useful 

citizen. 

12.  Recreation  and  Life  :     Progress  in  the  adaptation  of  work  and  play. 

Group  B.     The  Drama  and  the  Community. 

A  series  of  lectures  by  Professor  F.  H.  Koch. 

This  group  of  lectures  is  designed  to  sttggest  the  possibilities 
in  the  writing  and  production  of  original  community  drama  in 
the  State  as  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Community  Drama  of  the 
University  Extension  Division. 

It  is  desired  to  encourage  communities  to  translate  their  local 
traditions  and  history  into  dramatic  forms  that  will  express  the 
life  of  the  people  themselves. 

1.  The  Theater  and  the  People. 

2.  The  Early  English  Folk  Drama. 

3.  Shakespeare  and  the  People. 

4.  The  Community  Drama.     (Illustrated.) 

5.  Folk  Playmaking  in   North   Carolina.      (Illustrated.) 


Group  C.    Community  Music. 

A  series  of  lectures  by  Professor  Paul  J.  Weaver. 

These  series  might  well  be  called  one  of  lecture  and  demon- 
stration work.  The  first  lecture  is  jirimarily  for  communities 
where  there  has  been  no  organization  of  community  music  work. 
The  second  is  purely  demonstration  work  ;  the  leading  of  com- 
munity sings  wherever  the  local  organization  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  such  a  program.  The  third  is  a  "follow-up"  of  this 
work,  intended  for  the  community  which  wants  to  go  on  with  an 
organized  movement  and  which  needs  for  that  purpose  a  discus- 
sion of  methods  and  materials.  Nmiiber  2  can  ]:)recede  numl)er 
1.  if  it  is  so  desired;  in  some  cases  numl)er  1  will  not  need  to  be 
given  at  all. 

1.  Community  Music  and  its  Possibilities. 

1.  Community  Sing  Demonstrations. 

3.  Community  Alusic  Methods  and  Material. 

Group  D.    Town  and  City  Improvements. 

A  series  of  lectures  by  Professor  Thorndike  Saville. 

The  tendency  manifest  in  North  Carolina  toward  the  growth 
of  its  numerous  industrial  and  agricultural  centers  into  small 
cities  has  l^ecome  increasingly  apparent  within  recent  years.  To 
this  urbanization  is  added  the  allied  factor  of  community  growth  ; 
that  is,  the  formation  of  small  civic  centers  in  the  rural  and  agri- 
cultural areas  of  the  State. 

This  situation  is  challenging  the  attention  of  thoughtful  citizens 
to  solve  the  new  problems  of  municipal  and  community  growth 
along  projjcr  lines. 

1.  City   and   Town    Planning.      (Location   of   public   buildings,    types   of 

paving,  lighting,  parks  and  playgrounds. ) 

2.  The     Problems    of     Housing.        ( Including     housing     legislation     in 

America  and  England.) 

3.  Methods    of    Obtaining    and    Distributing    a    Satisfactory    Siippl\'    of 

Water. 

4.  Sewage  and  Waste  Disposal. 

5.  General   Problems  of   Municipal   Sanitation. 

Groui'    M.     Tlie  Library  and  the  Community. 

The  ])ublic  liltrary  is  coming  U)  Ije  recognized  as  a  vital  unit  in 
the  life  of  the  comnumitv.     To  stimulate  interest  in  li])raries,  the 


University  Librarian,  Dr.  Louis  Round  Wilson,  offers  a  series  of 
two  lectures. 

1.  The  Public  Library  as  a  Community  Builder.     (Illustrated.) 

2.  Libraries  of  the  State  and  Nation.     (Illustrated.) 

IV.     Business  and  Industry. 

In  the  expansion  and  increasing  complexity  of  industry,  con- 
fusion and  conflict  are  apt  to  arise.  Short-sighted  and  fantastic 
panaceas  may  be  accepted  as  "cure-alls,"  and  conflict  may  develop 
])ecause  of  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mutual  inter- 
dependence involved  in  business  relations.  Information  through 
lectures  may  help  to  obviate  some  of  these  difficulties. 

The  School  of  Commerce  will  undertake  to  provide  lectures  by 
its  staff  to  business  groups  on  the  nature  and  organization  of 
modern  industr3^  The  following  subjects  are  merely  suggestive; 
others  may  be  provided  upon  request. 

1.  Self  Expression  through  Product.      (Professor  Carroll.)  . 

2.  Industrial  Morale.     (Professor  Matherly.) 

3.  Price  Policies.      (Professor  Murchison.) 

4.  The  Scientific  Study  of  Business.     (Professor  Matherly.) 

5.  Current  Panaceas  for  Industrial  Reform.     (Professor  Carroll.) 

6.  Banking  Policy  and  Price  Fluctuations     (Professor  Murchison.) 

7.  Some  Economic  Forces  in  International  Politics.     (Professor  Wool- 

sey.) 


INDIVIDUAL  LECTURES 

William  Stanley  Bernard,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

1.  Masterpieces  of  the  Great  Painters.     (Illustrated.) 

2.  Masterpieces  of  the  Great  Sculptors.     (Illustrated.) 

3.  Architecture:     Historical  Styles.     (Illustrated.) 

4.  The  Greek  Drama. 

a.  Its  Origin,  Development,  Technique,  Meaning. 

b.  Euripides,  The  ^^lodern. 

5.  What  is  Art?     (Illustrated.) 

6.  Robert  E.  Lee's  Contribution  to  the  Ethics  of  War.     (T-4  Singly  or 

or  in  Series.) 

John  Manning  Booker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

1.  English    Imperial    Ideals     (a    sympathetic    presentation    of    English 

Ideals  of  Government  as  they  are  working  out  in  the  British  Em- 
pire. In  three  lectures:  1.  The  White  Colonies;  2.  The  Black 
Dependencies;  3.     Ireland). 

2.  English  Imperial  Ideals  (the  above  in  one  lecture.) 

3.  Lord  Dunsany's  Plays. 

4.  William  Butler  Yeats. 

5.  Leonard  Alerrick. 

6.  Galsworthy. 

7.  The    Fiction-making    Mind    (Illustrated    from    Boccacio    and    Mau- 

passant). 

8.  The  Irish  Plays. 

9.  The   Dramatic   Monologue    ( Illustrated   from   Tennyson  and   Brown- 

ing). 

10.  Hamlet. 

11.  Man  and  Woman  in  Recent  English  Drama  (Two  lectures:     1.    Out- 

side the  Marital  Union;  2  Marriage). 

Francis  F.  Bradshaw,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Students. 

1.  North   Carolina   Forty   Years   From    Now:     A   Study   in   Character. 

2.  Student  Self-Government  in  Fligh  School  and  College. 

3.  Education  for  Character  as  well  as  Intellect. 

Eugene  Cunningham  Branson,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Kenan  Profes- 
sor   of  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology. 

1.  Robert  E.  Lee — Gentleman. 

2.  Robert  E.  Lee — Christian. 

3.  Come,  Let  us  Live  with  our  (l^liildrcn. 

4.  Town  and  Country  Dependencies. 

5.  Social  Housekeeping. 

6.  Our  Landless,   Homeless   Multitudes. 


7.  Twin-born  Social  Alenaces. 

8.  The  Small-Town.  Outlook. 

9.  The  Cityward  Drift. 

GuSTAVE  AL\URiCE  Brauxe,  C.E.,  Professoi-  of  Civil  Engineerino-. 
1.  City   Planning. 

James  Bell  Bullitt,  A.M.,    M.D..  Professor  of  Pathology. 

1.  Friends   and   Foes   in   the    Pantry;    Bacteriology    that    Every    Honse- 

wife  Should  Know. 

2.  Life  and  Works  of  Lonis  Pasteur. 

3.  Hygiene  and  Morality. 

Dudley  D.  Carroll,  A.I\I..  Professor  of  Economics. 

1.  Bolshevism   and   Industrial   Relations. 

2.  Service  Through  Suffrage. 

3.  Democracy  and  Its  Implications. 

4.  "The  Danger  of  being  Safe." 

5.  Education  for  Business,  or  the  Uni\ersity  and  the  Business  Man. 

(Lectures  4  and  5  are  prepared  primarily   for  Chambers  of   Com- 
merce, ^Merchant's  Associations,  and  Business  Men's  Ckibs.) 

6.  Industrial  Surveys  :     What  and  Why. 

7.  Work  and  Worship. 

8.  The   Dimensions   of    Life. 

Collier  Cobb,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Cjeology  and  Mineralogy. 

1.  Alaska;  Our  Empire  of  the  Northwest  (Illustrated). 

2.  Problems  of   the  Far  East:  a  series  of   four   lectures    (Illustrated). 

a.  Japan. 

b.  Korea,  Within  and  Without. 

c.  Siberia. 

d.  China. 

3.  Tropical  Latin-America:  a  series  of  four  lectures   (Illustrated). 

a.  The  West  Indies 

b.  The  Caribbean  Lands. 

c.  The  Canal  Zone. 

d.  Central  America. 

(This  series  may  be  condensed  into  two  lectures). 

William  Chambers  Coker,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Botany. 

1.  A  Visit  to  the  Gardens  of  Luther  F'urbank,  the  Yosemite  \'alley,  and 

the  Big  Trees.     (Illustrated). 

2.  Across  Puerto  Rico.     (Illustrated). 

3.  The  Story  of  Corn.     (Illustrated). 

4.  Edible  and  Poisonous  [Mushrooms. 

5.  Planning  and  Planting  for  Streets  and  School  Grounds. 
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Henry  McCune  Dargax,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

The  Contemporary  Novel.  A  discussion  of  certain  typical  works  ot 
prose  fiction  produced  during  the  last  ten  years  with  emphasis  upon 
the  social  problems  reflected  in  the  work  of  the  novelists. 

J.  F.  Dashiell.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

1.  Psychology  and  the  Business  Man. 

2.  Fact  and  Fancy  in  the  Realm  of  Spooks. 

3.  ^Vhat  we  know  of  the  Minds  of  Brutes. 

4.  How  Children  Learn. 

5.  Nature  and  Nurture  in  the  Alaking  of  Men. 

Wm.  yi.  Dev,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

1.  French  Civilization. 

2.  The  French  Educational  System. 

3.  The  Contemporary  French  Novel. 

4.  The  Contemporary  French  Theater. 

5.  The  Plays  of  Rostand :  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Chantecler,  etc. 

F.  R.  Flournoy,  A.m.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

1.  Current   Problems  in  American  Foreign  Relations. 

2.  Oil  in  Diplomacy. 

3.  The  Problem  of  the  Mandated  Territories. 

4.  Aims  and  Ideals  of   British   Foreign  Policy. 

5.  The  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  Empire. 

6.  The  History  of  the  Entente  Cordiale. 

7.  The  Causes  of  Modern  Wars. 

8.  Democratic  Control  of  Foreign   Policy. 

XoRMAX  Foerster,  A.M.,  Professor  of  .English. 

1.  Poe  as  a  Critic  of  Literature. 

2.  What  is  a  Liberal  Education  Today? 

Thorxtox  Shirley  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

1.  The  Art  of  Extemporizing  by  Actors. 

2.  The  Conventions  of  Modern  Drama. 

3.  The  Shakesperian  Playhouse:  a  series  of  two  lectures   (Illustrated.) 

a.  Stage  Structure  and  Accessories. 

b.  Principles  of  Staging. 

Joseph  Gre(;oire  de  Roulhac  Hamjltcj.v,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Profes- 
sor of  Histf)ry  and  Government. 

1.  Some  New  Meanings  of  Citizenship. 

2.  Presidential   Leadership.     Jefferson.  Jackson.   Lincoln,   Roosevelt  and 

Wilson. 
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Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

1.  The  South's  Awakening. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry. 

3.  The  Foundations  of  Geometry. 

Thomas  Felix  Hickerson,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

1.  The  Quebec  Bridge.     (Illustrated.) 

2.  Aesthetic  Features  of  Road  and  Street  Planning.     (Illustrated.) 

3.  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage.     (Illustrated.) 

4.  Domestic  Water  Supplies.     (Illustrated.) 

C.  A.  HiBBARD,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

1.  Concerning  the   Cartoon    (Illustrated.) 

2.  Possibilities   for  Journalistic  English  in   Secondary  Schools. 

3.  Lafcadio  Hearn  :     Interpreter  of  Japan. 

4.  Japanese-American  Relations. 

5.  Sidney  Lanier :     Poet  of  the   South. 

6.  The  "New  Poetry  ^lovement"  in  America. 

Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Rural  Economics  and  Sociolog_y. 

1.  The  Economic  Structure  of  Our  Rural  Life. 

2.  The  Social  Structure  of  Our  Rural  Life. 

3.  Rural  Life  in  North  Carolina. 

4.  The  Drift  of  Population  in  North  Carolina. 

5.  Improving  the  Rural  School. 

6.  How  Farmers  can  Cooperate. 

Edgar  W.  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rural  Education. 

1.  The  Rural  Schools  in  Ihe  South. 

2.  Some  Inherited  Ills  in  Education. 

3.  Old-time  School  Practices  in  the  South. 

4.  Some  Educational  Lessons  in  the  World  War. 

5.  The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  (Illustrated). 

Frederick  H.  Koch,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature. 

1.  Shakespeare  Today.  (A  series  of  six  lectures  illustrated  by  readings 
of  scenes  from  the  plays.  Any  one  of  these  lectures  may  be  given 
separately.) 

a.  The    Pageant    of    Shakespeare    in    "A    Midsummer's    Night's 

Dream." 

b.  The  Heart  of  Youth  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

c.  The  Comic  Spirit  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

d.  The  Tragic  World  in  "Hamlet." 

e.  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare.      (Illustrated.)      Reproduction  of 

the  famous  Boydell  paintings. 

f.  Making  a  New  Shakespeare.     (Illustrated.) 
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2.  The  Drama  and  Democracy.  (A  series  of  five  lectures.  See  Lec- 
ture Courses,  Series  III,  Group  B,  any  one  of  which  may  be  given 
separately.) 

J.  W.  Lasley,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

1.  Mathematics  Teacher's  Library. 

2.  Some  Famous  Problems  of  Antiquity. 

3.  Graphical  Methods  and  Computations. 

4.  Some  Every  Day  Problems. 

S.  E.  Leavitt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish. 

1.  Spanish-American  Literature. 

2.  Impressions  of  South  America. 

3.  Travels  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile   (Illustrated). 

4.  Can  we  do  business  with  South  America?      (For  business  organiza- 

tions.) 

William   DeBerniere   MacNider,   M.D.,   Kenan   Professor   of 
Pharmacology. 

1.  The   Cause  and  the   Prevention  of   the   Kidney   Injury   in   Poisoning 

by  Bichloride  of  Mercury.   (Illustrated.) 

2.  A    Study   of   the   Prevention   of   the   Toxic   Effects    of   the    General 

Anesthetics  in  Acute  and  Chornic  Kidney  Disease.      (Illustrated.) 

3.  The  Use  of  Various  Functional  Tests  in  Kidney  Disease. 

4.  The  Etiology  of  Bright's  Disease  and  Certain  Related  Toxaemas. 

5.  The  Action  of  Aconite  on  the  Circulation. 

6.  The  Cause  of  the  Toxic  Action  of  Anesthetics  for  the  Kidney.     The 

Prevention  of  the  Toxic  Effect. 

Walter  J.   AIatherly,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of   Business 
Organization. 

1.  The  Scientific  Study  of  Business. 

2.  Industrial  Alorale. 

3.  The  Latch-String  of  American  Democracy. 

4.  The  Investment  of  Life.     (Commencement  address  for  high  schools.) 

George  McFarlaxd  McKie,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pub- 
he  Speaking. 

1.  American  Debaters. 

2.  American  Orators. 

H.\ROLD  D.  Meyer,  .V.AI.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Economics. 

1.  The  Playground  Movement. 

2.  Recreation — Its  value  to  the    Individual  and  tlic  Connnunity. 

3.  Recreation  and  the  Juvenile  Delinquent. 

4.  The  Juvenile  Delinquent — What  is  to  be  done? 

5.  Juvenile  Crime  and  Reformation. 
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Claudius  T.  Murchisox,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Economics. 

1.  The  Economic  Functions  of  Government. 

2.  The  Role  of  Business  in  Social  Progress. 

M.  C.  S.  NoBi.E,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

1.  Scotland  and  its  Schools. 

2.  Community  Spirit  in  a  School. 

3.  The  School  Committee  and  the  School. 

4.  The  Educational  Scrap  Pile  in  School  and  College. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography. 

6.  The  Influence  of  Geography  on  North  Carolina  History. 

7.  Experts  in  Teaching. 

8.  Commencement  Addresses.     (Addresses  at  teacher's  meetings,  educa- 

tional   rallies,    community    meetings,    and    school    commencements. ) 

Howard  W.  Odum,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology. 

(See  Lecture  Courses,  Series  II,  No.  2,  and  Series  III,  Group  A.     Any 
of  these  lectures  may  be  given  individually). 

A.  H.  Patterson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

1.  The  Story  of  the  Stars.     (Illustrated). 

2.  The  Gyroscope    and    its     Modern     Applications.       (Illustrated    with 

experiments ) . 

3.  The  ABC  of  Relativity. 

William  W'iiatley  Pierson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

1.  The  United  States  and  the  Caribbean  countries. 

2.  Alonroe  Doctrine  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

3.  The   "New   Nationalism"   of   Roosevelt  and  the   "New   Freedom"   of 

Wilson. 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology. 

1.  The  Natural  Resources  of  North  Carolina:     Their  Development  and 

Utilization. 

2.  Conservation  :     Its  Application  in  the  Nation,  State,  and  Community. 

3.  The  Economics  of  Our  National  and  State  Governments. 

4.  The  Growth  and  Development  of  Transportation  in  North  Carolina. 

5.  Water  Powers  of  North  Carolina : 

a.  Their  Relation  to  Electric  Power  Development. 

b.  Their  Relation  to  the  Industrial  Development  of  the  State. 

c.  Their  Relation  to  Transportation  Development. 

d.  Their  Relation  to  Agricultural  Development. 
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William  Frederick  Prouty,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Stratigraphic 
Geology. 

1.  Brief  History  of  Our  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants: 

a.  Probable  origin  of  the  Earth  and  our  Solar   System.      (Illus- 

trated). 

b.  Dawn  and  Evolution  of  the  Animals.     (Illustrated). 

c.  Geological  History  of  Man.     (Illustrated). 

2.  The  Why  of  Weather  and  Climate. 

A  discussion  of  why  and  when  and  where  it  rains  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  world  climatic  conditions.      (Illustrated). 

Jesse  F.  Stein er,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Technology. 

1.  Japan:     Social  Customs  and  Conditions  in  the  Land  of  the   .Mikado. 

(Illustrated.) 

2.  The  Issues  of  the  American-Japanese   Problem   Illustrated   from   in- 

timate knowledge  of  the  Japanese. 

Walter  Dallum  Toy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

1.  The  German  Universities. 

2.  Martin  Luther. 

3.  Bismarck   (Illustrated). 

4.  Goethe's  Faust. 

5.  Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     (Suitable  as  an  address  before  book- 

clubs.) 

6.  Schiller's  Dramas. 

7.  The  Nibelungenlied   (The.  German  National   Epic.) 

N.  W.  Walker,  Ed.AL,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

1.  The  School  and  the  Conmiunity. 

2.  Democracy  and  Education. 

3.  Objectives  of  Secondary  Education. 

4.  The  Pupil,  The  Teacher,  and  The  Curriculum. 

5.  Social  Objectives  of  Education. 

Paul  J(jiin  Weaver,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Music. 

1.  .Music  Education  in  the   Public  Schools.      (For  Women's  Clubs  and 

Parent-Teacher's  Associations  and  similar  organizations.) 

2.  Demonstration  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools. 

3.  Survey  of  Music  in  Given  Public  School  Systems. 

4.  Testing    and    Measurement    of    Musical    Talent.       (A    iisychological 

measurement  of  native  ability  in  music;  if  actual  tests  are  desired, 
two  lecture  periods  are  needed.) 

5.  Organ   Recitals.      ( Profes.sor  Weaver  will  be  available   for  a  limited 

number  of  organ  recitals.) 
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Lester  Alonzo  Williams,  Pd.D.,  Professor  of  School  Admin- 
istration. 

1.  Facts  and  Figures  in  Education. 

2.  The  School  and  the  Community. 

3.  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Child's  Poet. 

4.  Work,  Play,  Drudgery. 

5.  Schoolroom  Wastes  and  How  to  Prevent  Them. 

6.  The  Farm-Life  School — Its  Place  in  the  Community. 

Louis  Round  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Lihrary  Ad- 
ministration. 

1.  The  Public  Library  as  a  Community  Builder.     (Illustrated). 

2.  Libraries  of  the  State  and  Nation.     (Illustrated). 

3.  Investment  and  Dividend  Years.     (A  commencement  address). 

4.  The  Duties  of  an  Alumnus  to  College,  Community,  and  State. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
EXTENSION  BULLETIN 


Published  twice  a  month,  September,  October,  November,  December  and  once  a 
month,    January,    February,    March,    April,   May,    June. 

Succeeding  and  combining  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Record,  Exten- 
sion  Series   1-41,   and  University   of   North   Carolina   Extension   Leaflets   Volume   I-IV. 

Pollo'ving  is  a  list  of  Extension  Leaflets  whicli  will  be  sent  you  upon  application 
either  free  or  for  the  price  listed : 

Vol.        I,    No.    10.   Selections   for    Speaking    in    the    Pi.hUr    School^: :    I.     Lee,    Lincoln, 

and    Washington  Anniversaries.      Price    .10. 
Vol.        I,   No.    11.   Selections   for   Speaking    in    the    Public    Schools:    II.      The   Present 

Crisis.     Price   .10. 
Vol.        I,    No.    12.   American   Ideals  in  American  Literature — -A    Syllabus.      Price    .In. 
Vol.        I,    No.    14.   Xational  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.     Price  .50. 
Vol.        I,    No.    16.   The  Community  Pageant.     An  Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Deuioc- 

racy.     Price  .10. 
Vol.      II,    No.      4.   The   American    University  and   the   New   Nationalism.      Free. 
\o\.      II,    No.      5.   A     Syllabus     of     Comparative     Government     and     National     Ideals. 

Price    .25. 
Vol.      II,    No.      6.   Reconstruction    and    Oitizenship.      Free. 
Vol.      II,    No.      7.   Studies  in    the   Social   and   Industrial   Condition    of    Women    as   .1/- 

fected  by   the   War.      Price   .10. 
Vol.      II.   No.      9.   Sanitation  in  the  South.     Price  .25. 
Vol.      II,    No.    10.   A  Manual  for  Teachers  on  the  American's  Creed  and   Our  National 

Flag.     Price  .25. 
Vol.   Ill,   No.      1.   Studies  i?i  Citizenship  for  TTomcrr.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .25. 
Vol.   Ill,    No.      2.    Country    Home    Comforts    and    Conveniences    Series.      Parts    I    and 

II.     Free. 
A'ol.   III.   No.      4.   Physical  Education.      Free. 
Vol.   Ill,    No.      5.    Community  Music.      Free. 

A'ol.    Ill,    No.      6.   The    Consolidation   of  Rural   Schools.      Price    .25. 
Vol.   Ill,    No.      7.    Our    Heritage.       A     Study     through     Literature     of     the     American 

Tradition.      For  Women's   Clubs.      Price   .35. 
Vol.   Ill,   No.      8.   The   Consolidation   of  Rural  Schools.      Second    Edition.      Price    .25. 
Vol.   Ill,    Nos.  9  &  10.   Development    of   Farm    Water   Power,    Country   Home    Comfort.'' 

and  Conveniences.      Series  No.   I,   Part  III.      Free. 
^'ol.    ]  \',    Ni).      1.   Constructive    Ventures    in    Government:      A    Manual    of    Discussion 

and    Study    of    Woman's    New    Part    in    the    Newer    Ideals    of 

Citizenship.      For    Women's    Clubs.      Price    .50. 
\'i)l.    1\'.    No.      2.   Construction    of    Farm    Telephone    Lines.      Country    Home    Comforts' 

and   Conveniences.      Series  No.   I,   Part  IV.      Free. 

4.  Library   E.ttension   Service.      Free. 

5.  Community  and   Govertiment.      A    Manual   of  Discussion  and   Study 
of  the   Newer  Ideals  of  Citizenship.      Price   .50. 

6.  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.     Free. 

7.  A  Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .50. 

8.  Community   Music   Methods   and   Materials.      Free. 

9.  High  School  Athletic   Contests.      Free. 
10.   A     Study    Course    in    American     Literature.       For     Women's     Clubs. 

Price   .50. 


STAMPS,    CHECK.    OR    MONEY    ORDER   ACCEPTED 


ADDRESS:     l.'N  I  \'K  llSI'i'V    K.XTKXSION    DIVISION. 
CiiAi'Ki,   Hii.i.,   X.   C. 


Vol. 

IV, 

No, 

Vol. 

IV, 

Xo. 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RECORD 
EXTENSION  SERIES 

Upon  api)lie-;ition  the  following  numbers  will  l^e  sent  you  for  tlie  price 
listed : 

8.  Cooperative    Institutions    Among    the     Farmers    of    Catawba     County. 

Price  25c. 

9.  Syllabus  of  Home  County  Club  Studies.     Price  25c. 
12.  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography.     Price  25c. 

21.  Measurement   of   Achievement    in   the    Fundamental   Elementary   School 

Subjects.     Price  25c. 

22.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.   (Eevised.)     Price  25c. 

23.  The   North   Carolina    Club   Year   Book — Wealth   and   Welfare    in    North 

Carolina.     Price  25c. 

25.  Local  Study  Clubs.     Price  25c. 

27.  Standard   Educational   Tests   and    Measurements   as   a    Basis    for   a    Co- 
operative Plan.     Price  25c. 

29.  Comparative    Eesults    of    a    State-wide    Use    of    Standard    Tests    and 

Measurements.     Price  25c. 

30.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book — County  Government  and  County 

Affairs  in  North  Carolina.     Cloth.     Price  $1.25. 

31.  Compulsory  ^lilitary  Training.     Price  25c. 

32.  A    Study    of    the    Public    School    in    Orange    County,    North    Carolina. 

Price  25c. 

33.  The  State  and  County  Council.     Price  25c. 

35.-  State  Eeconstruction  Studies  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  of  University 
of   North   Carolina.      Price   25c. 

36.  Plays  for  Amateurs.     Price  50c. 

37.  Further  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Scales  as  a  Basis  for  a  ('oiiperative 

Eesearch  Plan.     Price  25c. 

38.  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.     Price  50c. 

39.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry.     Price  50c. 

40.  Collective  Bargaining.    Price  50c. 

41.  N.  C.  Club  Year  Book — State  Eeconstruction  Studies.     Price  75c. 

1.    (Special     Series.)        Design     and     Improvenu^nt     of     School     Grounds. 
Price   75c. 

STAMPS,  CHECK,  OE  MONEY  OEDEE  ACCEPTED 

ADDEESS:    UNIVEESITY   EXTENSION   DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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BUREAUS  AND  SERVICE 
of  the  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 


CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


The    University   of    North    Carolina   through    its    University    Extension 
Division  offers  to  the  people  of  the  State: 

I.  Correspondence  and  Class  Instruction:  Standard  University 
courses  by  mail  either  for  credit  or  non-credit.  All  courses  are 
credited  toward  university  degrees  and  State  teachers'  certificates. 
Evening  extension  classes  in  several  cities.  Write  for  correspondence 
bulletin. 

II.  Lectures  :  Popular  or  technical  lectures,  individual  or  in  series  for 
clubs  and  community  organizations.  Addresses  for  commencement  or 
other  special  occasions.     Write  for  lecture  bulletin. 

III.  Short  Courses  and  Institutes:  Upon  request  short  courses  at  the 
University  for  educational  groups.  Institutes  on  road  engineering, 
country  life,  community  drama. 

IV.  Public  Discussion  :  Programs  for  women's  clubs  and  other  groups. 
Package  library  loans.  Home  reading  courses.  Programs  and  guid- 
ance for  debating  clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc.  General  in- 
formation.    Write  for  bulletins. 

V.  Community  Drama:  Guidance  and  field  direction  in  the  writing 
and  production  of  community  plays,  pageants,  and  festivals.  Write 
for   bulletins.      Services   of   a  field   agent  available. 

VI.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Relations:  Cooperates  with  business 
and  manufacturing  organizations  of  State.  Special  studies  and  re- 
search on  economic  problems. 

VII.  Community  Music:  Leadership  for  community  sings.  Formation 
of  community  choruses.  Lectures  on  public  school  and  community 
music.    Piano  and  organ  recitals.    Write  for  bulletins. 

VIII.  Municipal  and  County  Information  :  For  use  in  studying  and 
drafting  city,  town,  village,  and  county  legislation. 

IX.  Economic  and  Social  Surveys:  Of  counties  and  communities  for 
use  by  them  in  efforts  to  improve  thei''  economic  and  social  conditions. 

X.  Community  Development:  PromoL's  community  organization,  rec- 
reation, student  service,  and  child  welfare.  Services  of  a  field  agent 
available. 

XL  High  School  Debating  and  Athletics:  Annual  State-wide  con- 
test in  high  school  debating  and  all  branches  of  athletics. 

XII.  Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds:  Planting  designs 
for  school  yards,  home  grounds,  factories,  parks,  and  playgrounds. 
Write  for  bulletin.     Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

XIII.  EducationxVl  Information  and  Assistance:  Educational  tests  and 
measurements.  School  surveys.  Teachers'  appointments.  Advice  and 
counsel  with  reference  to  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  general 
administrative  problems.  For  educational  advice  and  assistance  write 
directly  to  the  School  of  Education,  or  to  the  Extension  Division. 


BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 


CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

Correspondence  Study  has  been  designed  to  give  everyone 
who  cannot  attend  the  University  of  North  Carolina  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  some  of  the  advantages  for  instruction  and  culture 
which  may  be  a  help  to  him.  To  those  who  desire  to  study  for  a 
degree  or  teachers'  certificates  or  merely  for  cultural  "purposes, 
the  correspondence  study  method  offers  an  excellent  opportunity. 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through 
the  stud}'  of  text-books  and  answering  in  writing  the  questions 
asked  in  each  lesson  assignment.  Each  assignment  contains:  (a) 
full  directions  for  study,  including  references  to  text-books  by 
chapter  and  page;  (b)  suggestions  and  helps  of  the  instructor; 
(c)  questions  to  test  the  student's  method  of  work  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  work  done.  When  a  student  has  registered  for 
a  course  two  assignments  are  sent  him.  He  does  the  work  out- 
lined in  the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to  the  Exten- 
sion Division  and  then  he  begins  work  on  the  second  assignment. 
At  the  University  his  paper  is  corrected  and  graded  by  a  member 
of  the  facult}'  and  returned  to  him  along  with  a  new  assignment. 
While  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  send  in  work  reg- 
ularly, at  least  one  assignment  each  week,  the  student  has  the 
privilege  of  sending  in  the  work  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it. 

Correspondence  Instruction  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  is 
an  assured  success.  This  fact  is  testified  to  by  University  in- 
structors and  by  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students.  Educational 
institutions  all  over  the  country  now  consider  correspondence 
courses  a  part  of  their  regular  work. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  correspondence  study  to  discourage 
study  in  residence.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  many 
who  thus  become  interested  in  continuing  their  education  will  be 
led  to  avail  themselves  of  residence  study.  In  residence  the 
student  comes  into  personal  contact  with  teachers  and  a  large 


body  of  students.  The  constant  contact  with  scholarly  and  cul- 
tured people  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  prime  factor  in 
rounded  education  of  young  people. 

However,  to  quote  the  University  of  Texas  Bulletin :  "  .  .  . 
correspondence  study  offers  substantial  advantages.  In  corres- 
pondence instruction  the  teaching  is  entirely  individual ;  each 
student  comes  into  individual  relation  with  the  instructor  in  a 
way  impossible  in  the  crowded  class-room.  He  recites  the  whole 
of  every  lesson  with  a  consequent  advantage  to  himself  that  is 
obvious.  Full  opportunity  is  given  to  discuss  all  difficulties  in 
writing,  and  this  written  discussion  in  itself  affords  valuable 
training.  Further,  a  correspondence  student  is  not  hampered 
by  the  usual  time  regulations ;  he  may  take  up  a  study  at  his 
convenience  without  awaiting  the  fixed  date  of  a  college  term." 

Length  of  Courses.  Each  correspondence  course  has  been 
developed  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the 
same  subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which 
equal  credit  is  given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence 
course  which  gives  one-half  course  credit  has  about  sixteen  assign- 
ments and  for  one  course  credit  there  are  about  twenty-seven 
assignments.  Each  assignment  covers  approximately  two  days 
of  residence  work.  On  such  assignments  a  student  is  expected 
to  put  approximately  six  hours  or  else  sufficient  time  to  do  the 
work  in  the  best  possible  manner.  "Where  there  is  a  small  number 
of  assignments  in  a  course,  each  assignment  covers  several  days 
of  residence  work.  The  number  of  assignments  in  a  course  is 
resilly  incidental  since  the  total  amount  of  work  for  a  unit  of 
credit  is  always  the  same. 

Text-books  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  Reference  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  may  be  borrowed  from  the  University  Library 
through  the  Extension  Division. 

Credit.  All  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B.  degree 
except  those  courses  Avhich  are  credited  toward  the  S.B.  in  Com- 
merce. The  Division  of  Certification  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will  credit  correspondence 
courses,  for  which  the  University  gives  credit,  toward 
state  teachers'  certificates.  At  present  no  courses  are  offered 
toward  the  Master's  degree.     Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of 


one  year  of  residence  work,  which  is  nine  full  courses,  may  be 
earned  by  correspondence  study.  Not  more  than  two  courses 
may  be  carried  at  one  time.  A  candidate  must  meet  University 
requirements  and  &e  enrolled  in  the  University  if  credit  toward  a 
degree  is  desired.  Final  examinations  in  all  courses  for  which 
credit  is  desired  must  be  taken  by  the  candidate  either  at  the 
University  or  at  home  under  conditions  approved  by  the  Univer- 
sity. No  credit  will  be  given  unless  a  course  is  completed  within 
twelve  months  from  the  time  of  registration. 

Without  Credit.  Those  who  desire  to  take  correspondence 
courses  but  who  do  not  wish  credit  may  register  for  such  pro- 
vided they  can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  carry  the  work 
satisfactorily. 

Fees.  A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  one  course;  a  fee  of 
$5.00  is  charged  for  one-half  course.  No  fees  or  parts  of  fees 
can  be  remitted  after  a  course  is  once  begun.  A  registration  fee 
holds  good  for  only  twelve  months.  If  a  course  is  not  completed 
within  that  time  a  new  registration  and  fee  will  be  required  if 
it  is  desired  to  continue  the  course. 

How  to  Register  for  Correspondence  Work.  If  you  find  in 
this  bulletin  courses  which  interest  you,  write  to  the  University 
Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  mentioning  the  course 
in  which  you  are  interested  and  your  previous  education,  and 
request  that  you  be  sent  further  information  and  enrollment 
blanks.  Courses  may  be  begun  at  any  time  but  the  best  time 
to  register  is  between  September  and  December. 

Extension  Classes 

If  there  is  sufficient  demand,  extension  classes  in  a  few  Uni- 
versity subjects  will  be  organized  this  fall  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  State.  These  classes  will  meet  one  evening  a  week  for 
sixteen  weeks  and  will  be  taught  by  a  regular  member  of  the 
faculty.  The  same  credit  will  be  given  as  for  residence  work. 
Any  individual  or  group  of  people  interested  in  taking  a  course 
should  write  to  the  University  Extension  Division. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
ECONOMICS 

c  1.  General  Economics.  This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines 
of  economic  theory  and  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  general  principles  underlying  our  complicated  industrial  life. 
An  analysis  is  made  of  the  forces  which  operate  in  markets  to 
determine  value,  and  the  features  of  the  consumptive,  productive 
and  distributive  processes  are  presented.  This  course  parallels 
Economics  1  in  the  general  catalog.  One  course.  Professors 
Carroll  and  Woosley.    Fee,  $10.00. 

c  2.  General  Economics.  This  course  is  planned  to  present,  in  a  scientific 
way,  the  several  economic  problems  which  characterize  our  indus- 
trial system.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  eco- 
nomic study.  Money  and  Banking,  Foreign  Exchange,  Foreign 
Trade  and  Tariff  legislation,  the  Monopoly  problem,  the  labor 
situation  and  various  schemes  of  economic  reform  constitute  the 
chief  topics  of  study.  This  course  parallels  Economics  2  in  the 
general  catalog.  One  course.  Assistant  Professor  Woosley. 
Fee,  $10.00. 

c  3.  Industrial  History.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  student 
through  the  channel  of  history  into  the  field  of  modern  economy. 
Our  present  economic  system  is  presented  as  a  product  of  evolution- 
ary processes.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
the  wage  system,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  business  activity,  the  expan- 
sion of  markets,  the  growth  of  capital,  etc.,  as  they  have  manifested 
themselves  in  English  and  American  history.  This  course  parallels 
Economics  15  in  the  general  catalog.  One  course.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Woosley.    Fee,  $10.00. 

c  6.     English  of  Commerce.     (See  English  e  (3.) 

EDUCATION 

c  2.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  the  history,  func- 
tion, organization,  management,  program  of  studies,  and  internal 
equipment  of  the  high  school.  Text-book,  parallel  reading,  reports. 
Advanced  course.  One-half  course.  Professor  Willlims.  Fee, 
$5.00. 

c  3.  High  School  Methods.  The  course  discusses  the  general  principles  of 
psj'chology  and  pedagogy  which  underlie  the  methods-  of  teaching 
in  the  high  school.  Both  pupils  and  subject-matter  are  considered 
as  factors  in  the  development  of  self-directing  and  self-controlling 
individuals.      One-half   course.     Professor   Willl\ms.      Fee,    $5.00. 

c  4.  Educational  Psychology.  The  central  topic  to  be  the  psychology  of 
learning    or    improvement,    especially    in    children.      The    basis    of 
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learning,  the  different  sorts  of  learning,  and  the  various  factors 
that  condition  it,  are  major  problems  of  the  course.  Assigned 
readings,  problem-questions,  and  experiments  to  be  conducted  by 
the  student  on  children  or  others,  are  the  methods  used.  Some 
previous  knowledge  of  elementary  principles  of  psychology  is 
recommended  but  not  required.  One  course.  Professor  Dashiell. 
Fee,  $10.00. 
c  5.  Public  School  Education  in  the  South.  This  course  gives  a  historical 
survey  of  public  school  education  in  Southern  States  with  especial 
attention  to  its  development  in  organization,  administration,  and 
supervision  since  1876.  Present-day  questions  in  rural  education 
are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  historical  development,  and  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  educational  reorganizations  needed  for  the 
proper  solution  of  the  new  rural  life  problems.  This  course  par- 
allels Education  26  in  the  general  catalog.  One  course.  Professor 
Knight.    Fee,  $10.00. 

ENGLISH 

c  1.  Freshman  English.  Intensive  reading,  chiefly  in  American  prose ; 
extensive  reading  among  selected  books  and  periodicals ;  constant 
written  composition  on  topics  related  to  the  reading.  This  course 
parallels  English  1  in  the  general  catalog.  One  course.  Associate 
Professor  Dargan  and  an  assistant.    Fee,  $10.00. 

c  3-4.  Sophomore  English.  Works  representative  of  English  literature  are 
studied  as  an  expression  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  periods 
in  which  they  were  written  and  as  the  embodiment  of  permanent 
human  interests  and  ideals.  These  courses  parallel  English  3-4 
in  the  general  catalog.  Twoi  courses.  Professor  Hibbard.  Fee, 
$10.00,  each  course;   register  for  one  course  at  a  time. 

c  6.  English  of  Commerce  (Business  English).  A  course  in  the  vocabulary, 
forms  and  literature  of  the  business  profession  with  special  at- 
tention to  letters  of  application  and  inquiry,  routine,  collection, 
adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business  reports  and  technical  articles. 
Specimen  letters  are  studied  and  criticised  and  actual  business 
problems  solved  through  written  work.  Prerequisite,  English  1. 
This  course  parallels  English  20  under  Scliool  of  Commerce  in 
general  catalog.    One-half  course.    Mr.  Howell.    Fee,  $5.00. 

c  7.  The  Short  Story.  A  composition  course  primarily  designed  to  offer 
students  an  opportunity  for  short  story  writing  and  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  form.  The  work  of  vai'ious  European  and  Amer- 
ican authors  will  l)e  studied.  This  course  parallels  English  23  in 
the  general  catalog.     One  course.    Professor  Hibbard.    Fee,  $10.00. 

HISTORY 

c  1.  Modern  European  History.  (Jourse  of  study  dealing  with  the  primary 
factors  that  shaped  European  history  from  the  close  of  the  great 
religious  war,  1648  (The  Thirty  Years  War),  to  the  {ircsent  time. 
The  present   Eui'opc   will  be   interpreted  })y  a   study   of   the  influ- 
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ences  that  gave  its  nations  their  present  boundaries,  their  par- 
ticular forms  of  government,  and  their  national  ideals  and  ambi- 
tions. Outline  studies,  texts,  and  reference  readings.  A  Junior 
and  Senior  course  which  parallels  History  14  in  the  general  catalog. 
One  course.  Professor  Hamilton  and  assistant.  Fee,  $10.00. 
c  3.  American  History.  A  general  course  covering  the  social,  political, 
and  economical  development  of  the  United  States.  Text -book, 
syllabus,  papers,  and  readings.  This  course  parallels  History  7  in 
the  general  catalog.  One  course.  Professor  Hamilton.  Fee, 
$10.00. 

LATIN 

c  1.  Cicero,  De  Senectute.  Freshman.  The  course  is  concerned  with  the 
translating  of  Latin,  with  work  in  vocabulary,  and  with  a  review 
of  the  chief  principles  of  grammar.  One  course.  Professor 
Harrer.     Fee,  $10.00. 

c  2.  Latin  Composition.  The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin 
of  detached  sentences  illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax 
and  word-order ;  the  second  half  Avill  deal  with  continuous  narra- 
tive and  with  questions  of  diction  and  style.  One  course.  As- 
sistant Professor  Henry.     Fee,  $10.00. 

MATHEMATICS 

c  3.  Algebra.  Text:  Hawke's  Higher  Algebra.  It  treats  the  quadratic 
equation  with  a  detail  discussion  of  the  nature  of  its  roots. 
Graphs  are  especially  stressed.  Determinants  and  their  properties 
are  gone  into.  Other  topics,  such  as  complex  numbers,  partial 
fractions,  etc.,  are  touched  upon.  One  course.  Associate  Profes- 
sor HoBBS.     Fee,  $10.00. 

c  4.  Trigonometry.  This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of 
the  trigonometric  functions  and  the  relations  between  the  func- 
tions, their  relation  to  the  large  notion  of  angles,  the  application 
of  the  functions  and  the  log  table  to  the  solution  of  triangles 
both  in  the  plane  and  on  the  sphere.  One  course.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Lasley.    Fee,  $10.00. 

SOCIOLOGY 

c  1.  Community  Organization.  Principles  of  collective  behavior  and  social 
control  in  their  application  to  problems  of  community  work. 
Analysis  of  different  types  of  communities.  Technique  of  com- 
munity diagnosis.  Fundamental  factors  involved  in  community 
organization.  Evaluation  of  methods  of  community  work.  Study 
of  examples  of  successful  experiments  in  community  organization. 
This  is  a  professional  course  designed  primarily  for  teachers, 
social  workers,  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  and  others 
interested  in  community  work.  Text :  Hart 's  Community  Organiza- 
tion together  with  supplementary  readings.  This  course  parallels 
Sociology  8  in  the  general  catalog.  One-Jmlf  course.  Professor 
Steiner.     Fee,  $5.00. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY 

Correspondence  study  offers  unusual  advantages  for  indi- 
vidual study.  The  powers  of  initiative,  concentration,  self-reli- 
ance and  habits  of  study  are  developed  to  a  degree  not  found  in 
the  class-room,  because  in  correspondence  study  the  student  is 
constantly  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and  recites  all  of  each 
lesson.  The  processes  involved  in  the  singling  out  of  the  essen- 
tial points  and  the  elimination  of  the  non-essential,  the  organiza- 
tion of  one's  thought  regarding  the  entire  lesson  and  transferring 
this  organized  thought  to  written  form  in  good,  clear,  concise 
English,  are  the  processes  which  make  this  form  of  study  so  val- 
uable. It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  class-room 
that  such  processes  are  not  there  possible  because  of  physical 
impediments.  For  these  reasons,  the  late  Dr.  William  R.  Harper, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  said:  "The  work  done  by  corre- 
spondence is  even  better  than  that  done  in  the  class-room." 
President  Roosevelt  also  gave  this  movement  of  modern  times 
his  approval  by  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  one  of  the  re- 
markable improvements  of  the  age. 

By  continuing  correspondence  study  with  an  occasional 
summer  term  any  teacher  may,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
earn  a  life  certificate  and  thus  materially  add  to  her  culture  and 
earning  capacity. 

Students  may  take  courses  by  correspondence  while  engaged 
in  their  work  at  full  salary ;  and  by  employing  their  spare 
moments  earn  credits  toward  a  degree  or  a  teachers'  certificate 
or  both  and  increase  their  efficiency  and  earning  capacity. 


EXTENSION  LEAFLETS 


FOLLOWING  IS   A  LIST  OF  EXTENSION   LEAFLETS   WHICH  WILL  BE   SENT  YOU 
UPON  APPLICATION  EITHER  FREE  OR  FOR  THE  PRICE  LISTED: 

Vol.  I,  No.  10.  Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools:  I.  Lee,  Lincoln, 
and   Washington  Anniversaries.      Price   .10. 

Vol.  I,  No.  11.  Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools:  II.  The  Present 
Crisis.     Price  .10. 

Vol.        I,    No.    12.   American   Ideals  in  American  Literature — A    Syllabus.      Price   .10. 

Vol.        I,    No.    14.   National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.     Price  .50. 

Vol.  I,  No.  16.  The  Community  Pageant.  An  Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Democ- 
racy.     Price   .10. 

Vol.      II,   No.      4.   The   American    University  and   the   New   Nationalism.      Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  5.  A  Syllabus  of  Comparative  Government  and  National  Ideals. 
Price    .25. 

Vol.      II,    No.      6.   Reconstruction    and    Citizenship.      Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  7.  Studies  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Women  as  Af- 
fected by  the   War.      Price   .10. 

Vol.      II,   No.      9.   Sanitation  in  the  South.     Price  .25. 

Vol.  II,  No.  10.  A  Manual  for  Teachers  on  the  American's  Creed  and  Our  National 
Flag.     Price  .25. 

Vol.   Ill,   No.      1.  Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  Country  Home  Comforts  and  Conveniences  Series.  Parts  I  and 
II.     Free. 

Vol.   III.   No.      4.  Physical  Education.      Free. 

Vol.   Ill,   No.      5.   Community  Music.      Free. 

Vol.   Ill,   No.      6.   The    Consolidation   of  Rural   Schools.      Price    .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.  Our  Ileritage.  A  Study  through  Literature  of  the  American 
Tradition.      For  Women's   Clubs.      Price   .35. 

Vol.  Ill,   No.      8.  The   Consolidation   of  Rural  Schools.      Second   Edition.      Price   .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  9  &  10.  Development  of  Farm  Water  Power,  Country  Home  Comforts 
and  Conveniences.      Series  No.   I,   Part  III.     Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  1.  Constructive  Ventures  in  Government :  A  Manual  of  Discussion 
and  Study  of  Woman's  New  Part  in  the  Newer  Ideals  of 
Citizenship.      For    Women's    Clubs.      Price    .50. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  2.  Construction  of  Farm  Telephone  Lines.  Country  Home  Comforts 
and  Conveniences.     Series  No.  I,  Part  IV.     Free. 

Vol.   IV,    No.      4.   Library  Extension   Service.      Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  5.  Community  and  Government.  A  Manual  of  Discussion  and  Study 
of  the   Neiver  Ideals  of  Citizenship.      Price   .50. 

Vol.   IV,   No.      6.   Music  in  the  Public  Schools.     Free. 

Vol.  IV,   No.      7.  A  Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .50. 

Vol.   IV,   No.      8.   Community  Music   Methods  and  Materials.      Free. 

Vol.   IV,   No.      9.   High   School  Athletic   Contests.     Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  10.  A  Study  Course  in  American  Literature.  For  Women's  Clubs. 
Price   .50. 


STAMPS,    CHECK,    OR   MONEY    ORDER   ACCEPTED 


ADDRESS:     UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   DIVISION. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  EXTENSION  BULLETIN 

Published  twice  a  month,  September,  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  once  a  month,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June. 

Succeeding  and  combining  University  of  North  C.uiolina  Exten- 
sion Leaflets,  Volumes  I-IV,  and  The  University  of  Nor-th  Caro- 
lina Record,  Extension  Series  1-41. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RECORD 

EXTENSION  SERIES 


Upon  application  the  following  numbers  will  be  sent  you  for  the  price 
listed : 

8.  Cooperative    Institutions    Among    the    Farmers    of    Catawba    County. 

Price  25c. 

9.  Syllabus  of  Home  County  Club  Studies.    Price  25c. 
12.  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography.     Price  25c. 

21.  Measurement   of   Achievement   in  the   Fundamental  Elementary   School 

Subjects.     Price  25c. 

22.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  (Eevised.)     Price  25c. 

23.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book— Wealth  and  Welfare   in   North 

Carolina.    Price  25c. 

25.  Local  Study  Clubs.    Price  25c. 

27.  Standard  Educational  Tests  and*  Measurements   as   a  Basis   for  a  Co- 
operative Plan.     Price  25c. 

29.  Comparative    Eesults    of    a    State-wide    Use    of    Standard    Tests    and 

Measurements.     Price  25c. 

30.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book — County  Government  and  County 

Affairs  in  North  Carolina.     Cloth.    Price  $1.25. 

31.  Compulsory  Military  Training.     Price  25c. 

32.  A    Study    of    the  'Public    School   in    Orange    County,    North    Carolina. 

Price  25c. 

33.  The  State  and  County  Council.     Price  25c. 

35.  State  Reconstruction  Studies  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  of  University 

of  North   Carolina.     Price   25c. 

36.  Plays  for  Amateurs.    Price  50c. 

37.  Further  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Scales  as  a  Basis  for  a  Cooperative 

Eesearch  Plan.    Price  25c. 

38.  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.     Price  50c. 

39.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry.    Price  50c. 

40.  Collective  Bargaining.    Price  50c. 

41.  N.  C.  Club  Year  Book — State  Reconstruction  Studies.    Price  75c. 

1.   (Special     Series.)       Design     and     Improvement     of     School     Grounds. 
Price  75c. 

STAMPS,  CHECK,  OR  MONEY  ORDER  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   DIVISION, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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BUREAUS  AND  SERVICE 
o/^/»e  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


The    University    of    North    Carolina    through   its    University    Extension 
Division  offers  to  the  people  of  the  state : 

I.  Correspondence  and  Class  Instruction  :  Standard  University 
courses  by  mail,  either  for  credit  or  non-credit.  All  courses  are 
credited  toward  university  degrees  and  state  teachers'  certificates. 
Evening  extension  classes  in  several  cities.  Write  for  correspondence 
bulletin. 

II.  Lectures  :  Popular  or  technical  lectures,  individual  or  in  series  for 
clubs  and  community  organizations.  Addresses  for  commencement 
or  other  special  occasions.    Write  for  lecture  bulletin. 

III.  Short  Courses  and  Institutes:  Upon  request  short  courses  at  the 
University  for  educational  groups.  Institutes  on  road  engineering, 
country  life,  community  drama. 

IV.  Public  Discussion  :  Programs  for  women 's  clubs  and  other  groups. 
Package  library  loans.  Home  reading  courses.  Programs  and  guid- 
ance for  debating  clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc.  General 
information.     Write  for  bulletins. 

V.  Community  Drama:  Guidance  and  field  direction  in  the  writing 
and  production  of  community  plays,  pageants,  and  festivals.  Write 
for  bulletins.     Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

VI.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Eelations  :  Cooperates  with  business 
and  manufacturing  organizations  of  the  state.  Special  studies  and 
research  on  economic  problems. 

VII.  Community  Music  :  Leadership  for  community  sings.  Formation  of 
community  choruses.  Lectures  on  public  school  and  community 
music.     Piano  and  organ  recitals.     Write  for  bulletins. 

VIII.  Municipal  and  County  Information  :  Por  use  in  studying  and 
drafting  city,  town,  village,  and  county  legislation. 

IX.  Economic  and  Social  Sutiveys:  Of  counties  and  communities  for 
use  by  them  in  efforts  to  improve  their  economic  and  social  conditions. 

X.  Community  Development  :  Promotes  community  organization,  rec- 
reation, student  service,  and  child  welfare.  Services  of  a  field  agent 
available. 

XL  High  School  Debating  and  Athletics:  Annual  state-wide  con- 
test in  high  school  debating  and  all  branches  of  athletics. 

XII.  Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds  :  Planting  designs 
for  school  yards,  home  grounds,  factories,  parks,  and  playgrounds. 
Write  for  bulletin.     Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

XIII.  Educational  Information  and  Assistance  (in  cooperation  with 
the  School  of  Education)  :  Educational  tests  and  measurements. 
School  surveys.  Teachers '  appointments.  Advice  and  counsel  with 
reference  to  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  general  administrative 
problems.  For  educational  advice  and  assistance  write  directly  to 
the  School  of  Education,  or  to  the  Extension  Division. 


BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 

Three  of  the  activities  of  the  University  Extension  Division  formerly 
known  as  the  Package  Library  Service,  the  Women 's  Clubs  Division,  and 
General  Information  have  been  grouped  under  one  identifying  head  and 
called  The  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion.  To  this  bureau  have  been  added 
the  Home  Beading  Service,  the  Service  to  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and 
Group  Discussion  Service.  These  six  services  have  been  designated  as 
sections  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion.  Through  these  sections  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  University  Extension  Division  to  serve  the  people  of 
the  state  by  compiling  and  lending  package  libraries  on  public  questions, 
by  assisting  women's  clubs  in  preparing  study  outlines,  by  supplying  in- 
formation on  miscellaneous  problems  in  response  to  requests  by  mail,  by 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  bureau  of  Education  in  directing  home 
reading,  by  cooperating  with  the  University  School  of  Education  in  assist- 
ing parent-teacher  associations  with  their  programs,  and  by  organizing  and 
directing  and  assisting  discussion  societies  and  leagues  in  debates  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  High  School  Debating  Union.  These  are 
the  activities  that  are  scheduled  for  the  six  sections  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Discussion. 

I.  THE  PACKAGE  LIBRARY  SECTION 

The  Paclcage  Library  Section  serves  as  a  background  for  all  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion.  Magazine  articles,  government  reports, 
pamphlets,  books,  publications  by  organizations  formed  to  promote  a 
specific  movement,  and  newspaper  clippings,  on  a  single  subject  assembled 
in  a  convenient  form  for  mailing,  constitute  a  package  library.  Through 
subscribing  to  a  selected  list  of  noAvspapers  and  magazines  and  clipping 
articles  from  them,  these  package  libraries  are  kept  up-to  date.  The  nature 
of  the  subjects  compiled  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  demands  made. 
The  Eeaders '  Guide  Index  is  used  as  an  aid  in  finding  information  requested. 
The  service,  intended  to  supplement  other  activities  of  the  University  Ex- 
tension Division,  is  limited  to  no  group  or  class  of  people  but  is  freely 
given  to  any  person  in  North  Carolina  asking  for  information.  Borrowers 
are  expected  to  pay  the  parcel  post  charges  each  way,  to  see  that  all 
material  is  securely  wrapped  and  returned  within  two  weeks  from  date 
of  receipt.  If  kept  over  time,  a  fine  of  five  cents  per  day  will  be  charged 
upon  each   package. 

This  service  is  offered  to  schools,  women 's  clubs,  debating  societies, 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  to  individuals  wishing  information  on  spe- 
cial subjects.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  debating  subjects  of  general 
present-day  interest  and  of  the  needs  of  North  Carolina  and  to  rural  engi- 
neering subjects.  Package  libraries  have  been  prepared  on  subjects  of 
particular  interest  to  women's  clubs  and  otliers  will  be  prepared  for  any 
individual  requesting  it. 


A  bulletin  on  Library  Extension  Service  gives  in  detail  the  scope  of  the 
Package  Library  Service  and  is  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Per  further  information  regarding  the  Package*  Library  Section,  ad- 
dress the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion^  University  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.   C. 


II.   THE  WOMEN'S  CLUBS  SECTION 

Since  1916  the  University  has  been  assisting  -women's  clubs  in  planning 
their  study  courses.  The  courses  are  purposely  planned  to  be  less  inten- 
sive than  the  regular  class  work  and  no  academic  credit  is  given.  The 
preparing  of  these  courses  involves  much  thought  and  care  on  the  part 
of  the  Extension  Division  and  of  the  instructors  who  actually  "vvrite  the 
programs.  The  idea  back  of  this  service  is  to  supply  clubs  with  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  the  old  outline  that  usually  dealt  with  such 
subjects  as  Men  and  Women  of  the  Bible,  Furnishings  and  China,  European 
Literature,  as  studied  by  the  Thanatopsis  Club  of  Main  Street  that  devoted 
ten  minutes  to  Tennyson  and  Browning,  another  paper  to  Other  Poets, 
as  well  as  mentioning  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Gray,  Mrs.  Hemans 
and  Kipling  and  used  the  rest  of  the  time  for  Keats,  Arnold,  Eossetti  and 
Swinburne.  The  object  is  to  stimulate  the  study  of  local  community  condi- 
tions, child  welfare,  county  government,  immigration,  citizenship,  phases 
of  American  literature  and  modern  drama,  and  the  like.  Walter  S.  Bittner 
in  United  States  Bulletin  No.  61,  Bureau  of  Education,  says  of  the  North 
Carolina  club  story  course  on  Ainericanisation  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle:  "Al- 
though it  is  printed  in  attractive  and  simple  style  and  avoids  heavy  academic 
treatment,  it  nevertheless  is  far  from  being  a  merely  popular  or  super- 
ficial  outline.     Careful   suggestions   are   given   for   the   proper   use    of   the 


program,  and  it  eoiitaius  a  large  number  of  pertinent  and  well  selected 
quotations  from  authorities  on  immigration  and  Americanization,  and  pre- 
sents a  comprehensive  bibliography  which  is  at  the  same  time  well  arranged 
for  practical  use. ' ' 

The  programs  offered  each  year  are  prepared  upon  up-to-date  and  inter- 
esting topics.  The  Extension  Division  usually  takes  the  cue  from  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  prepares  outlines  suggested  by  them. 
They  in  turn  have  each  year  adopted  the  University  programs  as  their 
official  club  study.  The  general  plan  calls  for  about  sixteen  programs, 
giving  two  a  month  for  the  club  year,  from  October  to  May.  They  are 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  are  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the 
books  upon  which  they  are  based.  In  addition,  a  selected  set  of  books 
is  kept  on  reserve  and  sent  out  to  the  clubs  as  they  request  them  by  mail. 
A  fee  is  charged  for  the  club  study  service,  its  size  depending  on  the 
number  and  cost  of  the  basic  text.  The  fee  barely  covers  the  cost  of  the 
material  sent   out. 

The  North  Carolina  Library  Commission  at  Raleigh  cooperates  with 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  by  making  up  study  club  libraries  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  books  and  magazine  articles  to  cover  the  subjects 
studied,  and  these  will  be  loaned  upon  application  by  the  officers  of  the 
club.  These  libraries  are  made  u^^  to  meet  the  demands  of  individual 
clubs  and  whenever  it  is  more  convenient  for  a  club  to  get  the  reference 
material  from  the  Library  Commission  the  clubs  are  advised  to  do  so. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  Exten- 
sion programs  in  the  last  two  years. 

Courses  Studied  No.  of  Clubs  No.  of  jMembers 

Americanization    95  1400 

Citizenship    62  1200 

Our  Heritage  108  2000 

For  these  three  programs  3,472  books  and  pamphlets  were  sent  out  during 
the  two  years. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  regular  j^rograms,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Discussion  offers  its  service  in  assisting  clubs  in  the  preparation  of  pro- 
grams they  have  selected  to  meet  their  individual  tastes.  Books  and  other 
assistance  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  courses  now  ready  for  distribution  upon  which  reference  material 
has  been  collected  are  as  follows: 

STUDIES  IN  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  WOMEN 

By  D.  D.  Carroll 

Professor  of  Economics 

A  program  of  ten  outline  studies  in  citizenship  intended  for  use  of 
women's  clubs  interested  in  Itccomiug  more  thoroughly  acquainted  witli 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  national,  state,  county,  and  local  govern- 
ments under  which  they  live.  Under  each  topic  presented  references  arc 
given  to  books  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  papers  and  discussions  for 
ten  meetings.     A   list  of   six  books  is  given  on  whicli  the  course  is    i)as'd. ' 
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They  are  Ashley 's  ' '  The  New  Civics, ' '  Guitteau  's  ' '  Preparing  for  Citizen- 
ship," Boynton's  "School  Civics,"  James  and  Sanford's  "Government  in 
State  and  Nation, ' '  Forman  and  Shuler  's  ' '  The  Woman  Voter 's  Manual, ' ' 
Peele  's  ' '  Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States, ' ' 
and  the  "North  Carolina  Manual,  1921." 

Pee:  For  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00,  ten  copies  of  the  program  will  be 
supplied  and  the  six  reference  books  will  be  loaned  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  The  time  on  these  books  will  be  extended  if  a  club  fails  to  finish 
the  course  in  six  months.  Additional  copies  of  the  program  may  be 
secured  for  twenty -five   cents  each. 

OUE    HEEITAGE:     A    STUDY    THEOUGH    LITEEATUEE    OF    THE 

AMEEICAN  TEADITION 

By  J.  H.  Hanford 

Professor  of  English  Literature 

This  is  a  program  of  sixteen  outline  studies  intended  for  use  by 
women's  clubs  interested  in  the  literature  growing  out  of  American  tradi- 
tions. It  has  been  planned  to  follow  the  study  of  Americanization.  The 
references  are  to  a  great  variety  of  literature,  old  and  new,  of  America 
and  England.  In  order  to  facilitate  a  systematic  study,  a  single  collec- 
tion of  English  and  American  literature  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
course,  Greenlaw  and  Hanford 's  ' '  The  Great  Tradition. ' ' 

Fee:  This  course  of  study  is  available  to  all  clubs  paying  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  $5.00  for  Avhich  each  club  receives  ten  copies  of  the  program, 
' '  Our  Heritage, ' '  and  one  copy  of  ' '  The  Great  Tradition. ' '  Other  refer- 
ence books  will  be  loaned  upon  request. 

STUDIES  IN  AMEEICAN  LITEEATUEE 

By   C.   A.    HiBBARD 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

■This  course,  designed  to  follow  "Our  Heritage,"  is  different  in  that 
no  particular  movement  is  traced  but  attention  is  given  to  works  of  some 
of  the  best  American  writers.  One  book,  Pattee's  "Century  Eeadings 
in  American  Literature,"  has  been  selected  and  contains  assistance  for 
every   meeting. 

Feei:  The  registration  fee  is  $5.00  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  program 
and  one  copy  of  Pattee's  "Century  Eeadings"  will  be  furnished.  All 
other  reference  books  will  be  loaned. 

A  STUDY  COUESE  IN  MODEEN  DEAMA 

By  Elizabeth  A.  Lay 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Drama 

In  this  course  the  modern  drama  is  treated  in  a  series  of  fourteen 
divisions  for  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  dramatic  movement  beginning  with 
Ibsen.  The  course  follows  the  development  of  the  drama  in  different 
countries,  and  women  in  modern  society  is  the  subject  of  many  of  the  plays 
to  be  studied.     It  is  based  on  Dickinson's  "Chief  Contemporary  Drama- 
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tists, ' '   Chandler 's   ' '  Aspects   of   Modern  Drama, ' '   and  Lewisohn  's   ' '  The 
Modern  Drama. ' ' 

Fee:  For  the  registration  fee  of  $10.00,  ten  copies  of  the  program 
and  one  copy  each  of  the  three  books  upon  which  it  is  based  will  be 
furnished  to   each   club.     All   other  reference   material   may   be   borrowed. 

PEOBLEMS  IN  CITIZENSHIP  FOE  WOMEN 

Based  on  "Constructive  Ventures  in  Government" 

By  H.  W.  Odum 

Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology 

This  course  is  designed  to  follow  ' '  Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women, ' ' 
and  is  intended  for  those  clubs  interested  in  the  practical  problems  of 
citizenship  relating  to  town,  county,  state,  and  national  affairs.  The  refer- 
ence material  is  made  up  into  package  libraries.  In  order  that  the  clubs 
may  be  sure  to  have  material  on  hand  in  time  for  the  meetings,  two 
package  libraries  will  be  sent  at  one  time.  When  the  first  is  returned,  the 
material  for  two  more  meetings  will  be  sent,  and  so  on  until  the  completion 
of  the  course. 

Fee:  For  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00,  five  copies  of  the  program  and 
five  copies  of  ' '  Constructive  Ventures ' '  will  be  supplied  each  club.  All 
other  reference  material  may  be  borrowed. 

All  requests  for  further  information  concerning  programs  for  women's 
clubs  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  University 
Extension  Division,   Chapel   Hill,  N.   C. 

III.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  SECTION 

This  section  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  anybody  in  the  state  who 
is  interested  enough  in  current  topics  to  write  for  information.  Teachers, 
pupils,  business  men,  mechanics,  farmers — in  fact,  all  citizens  wish- 
ing general  or  specific  information  are  served  through  this  section.  An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  send  literature  on  any  question  asked  by  a  citizen 
or  to  refer  it  to  the  proper  source.  In  addition  to  the  letters  and  printed 
matter  sent  out  in  answer  to  requests  by  mail,  a  number  of  bulletins  have 
been  prepared  on  specific  subjects,  such  as  Community  Music,  County 
Government,  State  Eeconstruction,  Teaching  Geometry,  Plays  for  Amateurs, 
Sanitation  in  the  South,  and  others.  These  contain  definite  information  on 
the  given  subjects  and  are  printed  in  convenient  form,  and  most  of  them 
are  free  to  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  Frequently  information  requested 
is  only  to  be  found  in  bound  volumes  of  magazines.  In  such  cases,  the 
article  is  copied  and  sent  to  the  enquirer  or  an  extra  copy  of  the  magazine 
is  secured  from  a  magazine  agency.  This  service  is  free  to  all  citizens  of 
the  state  unless  expense  is  incurred  in  locating  the  desired  material.  The 
borrower  pays  transportation  charges  both  Avays. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  General  Information  Section, 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Disscussion,  University  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


IV.  HOME  READING  COURSE  SECTION 

The  University  Extension  Division  has  entered  into  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  in  offering  reading  courses  to 
North  Carolina  people.  The  courses  were  developed  to  answer  the  needs 
of  those  who  have  long  desired  some  guide  and  inspiration  in  their  home 
reading.  Opportunity  is  here  given  to  receive  guidance  in  reading  the 
best  books  of  the  world's  most  noted  authors  of  fiction,  history,  literature, 
biography,  home-making  and  child  care,  and  vocational  subjects  such  as 
machine-shop  work,  shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel  work,  and  seamanship  and 
marine  engineering.  There  are  pamphlets  which  describe  each  course  and 
contain  lists  of  books  with  their  authors.  Inspiration  is  provided  in 
awarding  a  certificate  signed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Director  of  the  University  Extension  Division  to  each  person 
who  offers  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  read  the  required  books  in  any 
course.  There  are  no  fees  connected  with  the  Home  Eeading  Courses.  The 
outlines  of  work  are  furnished  free  upon  request  and  the  Extension  Division 
manages  the  mechanical  assistance.  Books  are  not  supplied  unless  spe- 
cial request  is  made  for  them  from  this  Bureau.  Frequently  they  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Library  Commission  at  Raleigh  if  they  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  use  of  this  service  costs  nothing  more  than  the  postage 
one  way. 

The  following  courses  are  ready  for  distribution: 

1.  The  World's  Great  Literary  Bibles:  Homer's  "Iliad"  and  "Odes- 
sey, ' '  Dante 's  ' '  Divine  Comedy, ' '  Shakespeare 's  ' '  Merchant  of  Venice, ' ' 
"Macbeth,"   "Othello,"  and   "Hamlet." 

2.  Great  Literature:  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern:  Vergil's  "Ae- 
neid, "  Cervante's  "Don  Quixote,"  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  Fourteen 
books  in  all. 

3.  Eeading  Course  for  Parents  {revised)  :  Campbell's  "Practical  Mother- 
hood," Burbank's  "Training  of  the  Human  Plant,"  Fisher's  "The  Squir- 
rel Cage. ' '     There  are  twenty-six  books  in  this  course. 

■  4.  Eeading  Course  for  Boys:  Kipling's  "Jungle  Tales,"  Mark  Twain's 
"Tom  SaAvyer, "  Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island,"  Parkman's  "The  Oregon 
Trail."     There  are  twenty  nine  books  in  this  course. 

5.  Eeading  Course  for  Girls:  Alcott's  "Little  Women,"  Blackmore's 
' '  Lorna  Doone, ' '  Latimer 's  ' '  Girl  and  Woman. ' '  There  are  twenty -two 
books  in  this  course. 

6.  Thirty  Books  of  Great  Fiction:  Howell'^  "A  Modern  Instance," 
Tolstoi's   "Anna   Karenina,"   Eeade's   "The   Cloister   and   the    Hearth." 

7.  Thirty  World  Heroes:  Alexander,  St.  Paul,  Alfred  the  Great,  Galileo, 
Napoleon,  Darwin,  Florence  Nightingale,  Pasteur. 

8.  American  Literature:  Emerson's  "Essays,"  Poe's  "Gold  Bug," 
Hawthorne 's   ' '  Scarlet  Letter, ' '   Thoreau  's   ' '  Walden. ' ' 

9.  Thirty  American  Heroes:  Washington,  Boone,  Lincoln,  Fulton,  Edi- 
son, Burroughs,  Clara  Barton. 


10.  American  Kistory :  Cheyney's  "European  Background  of  American 
History,"  Parkman's  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  Fiske's  "Beginnings  of 
New  England.     There  are  twenty-three  books  in  this  course. 

11.  France  and  Her  History. 

12.  Heroes  of  American  Deinocracy. 

13.  The  Call  of  Bhie  Waters. 

14.  Iron  and  Steel. 

15.  Shiphuilding. 

16.  MacMne-slwp  WorTc. 

17.  Foreign  Trade. 

18.  Daiite. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  Home  Eeading  Course  Section, 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  University  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

V.  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  SECTION 

Cooperating  with  the  School  of  Education,  this  section  will  serve  the 
parent-teacher  associations  of  the  state  by  assisting  in  organization,  by 
giving  information  on  problems  that  concern  local  clubs,  by  distributing 
literature,  and  by  providing  programs  for  meetings.  The  School  of  Educa- 
tion will  prepare  programs  on  community  problems,  on  school  improve- 
ment, on  child  welfare  and  on  other  topics  of  interest  to  the  parent  and  the 
child  and  will  distribute  them  through  this  section  of  the  Extension  Division. 
Literature  issued  by  the  National  Parent-Teacher  Association  is  available 
to  those  interested  in  studying  the  history  and  purposes  of  the  movement. 

Requests  for  further  information  regarding  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion Section  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

VI.   GROUP  DISCUSSION  SECTION 

This  section  has  recently  been  added  to  the  activities  of  the  University 
Extension  Division  in  order  to  encourage  and  stimulate  debating  among 
adults.  Material  on  such  problems  as  disarmament,  mothers'  pensions, 
censoring  moving  pictures,  the  Australian  Ballot,  coeducation,  and  other 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  North  Carolina  people  will  be  loaned  to 
clubs  or  individuals.  A  bulletin  showing  how  to  organize  debating  clubs 
will  be  sent  out.  This  assistance  will  be  directly  under  the  guidance  of 
a  member  of  the  University  faculty  who  will  see  to  it  that  only  authorita- 
tive material  is  distributed.  Material  on  both  sides  of  a  question  will  be 
available  to  the  debating  societies  so  that  the  citizen  will  have  opportunity 
to  decide  the  values  of  each  side  for  himself. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  Group  Discussion  Section,  ad- 
dress the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  University  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


VARIED  SERVICES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 

A  survey  of  this  bulletin  will  show  that  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Discussion  are  varied  and  that  no  one  designating  name  can  cover 
each  section.  Most  University  Extension  Divisions  have  adopted  the  name 
here  chosen  and  operate  their  information  sections  for  clubs  and  individuals 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  here.  Professor  EoUo  L.  Lyman^  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  described  the  theory  behind  the  Bureaus 
of  Public  Discussion   in   America   as   follows : 

' '  A  leadership  must  be  formed  Avhich  will  organize  in  its  turn  the 
leaders  of  our  rural  communities,  so  directing  and  supplementing  their 
endeavors  as  to  foster  the  formation  and  spread  of  ideas  on  serious  sub- 
jects. Prom  the  masses  of  literature,  frivolous  and  useless,  must  be 
selected  the  Aveighty  and  worthy.  It  must  be  made  easily  available  for 
every  investigator  in  the  State,  however  humble. 

'  '■  The  breath  of  real  intellectual  life  must  be  put  into  study  clubs, 
women's  clubs,  and  the  like,  by  furnishing  whoever  desires  it  a  ready 
fund  of  reliable  information  upon  any  important  topic  of  current  inter- 
est. What  the  legislative  library  is  to  legislators,  this  in  a  small  way 
our  package  libraries  and  debaters  aid  can  be  to  hundreds  of  voters  of 
the  State.'' 
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EXTENSION  LEAFLETS 


FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  EXTENSION   LEAFLETS  WHICH  WILL  BE   SENT  YOtJ 
UPON  APPLICATION  EITHER  FREE  OR  FOR  THE  PRICE  LISTED : 

Vol.  I,  No.  10.  Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools:  I.  Lee,  Lincoln, 
and    Washington  Anniversaries.      Price   .10. 

Vol.  I,  No.  11.  Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools:  II.  The  Present 
Crisis.     Price  .10. 

Vol.        I,   No.   12.  American  Ideals  in  American  Literature — A   Syllabus.     Price   .10. 

Vol.        I,   No.   14.  National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.     Price  .50. 

Vol.  I,  No.  16.  The  Community  Pageant.  An  Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Democ- 
racy.     Price   .10. 

Vol.      II,   No.      4.   The   American    University  and   the  New   Nationalism.      Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  5.  A  Syllabus  of  Comparative  Government  and  National  Ideals. 
Price    .25. 

Vol.      II,   No.      6.   Reconstruction    and    Citizenship.      Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  7.  Studies  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Women  as  Af- 
fected by  the   War.     Price   .10. 

Vol.      II,   No.      9.   Sanitation  in  the  South.     Price  .25. 

Vol.  II,  No.  10.  A  Manual  for  Teachers  on  the  American's  Creed  and  Our  National 
Flag.     Price  .25. 

Vol.  Ill,   No.      1.  Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  Country  Home  Comforts  and  Conveniences  Series.  Parts  I  and 
II.     Free. 

Vol.  III.  No.     4.  Physical  Education.     Free. 

Vol.   Ill,   No.      5.   Community  Music.      Free. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.      6.  The   Consolidation   of  Rural   Schools.      Price   .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.  Our  Ileritage.  A  Study  through  Literature  of  the  American 
Tradition.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .35. 

Vol.  Ill,   No.      8.  The   Consolidation   of  Rural  Schools.      Second   Edition.      Price   .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  9  &  10.  Development  of  Farm  Water  Power,  Country  Home  Comforts 
and  Conveniences.      Series  No.  I,   Part  III.     Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  1.  Constructive  Ventures  in  Government :  A  Manual  of  Discussion 
and  Study  of  Woman's  New  Part  in  the  Newer  Ideals  of 
Citizenship.      For    Women's    Clubs.      Price    .50. 

Vol.  IV,   No.      2.   Construction    of   Farm   Telephone    Lines.      Country    Home    Comforts 
and  Conveniences.     Series  No.  I,  Part  IV.     Free. 
4.  Library  Extension  Service.     Free. 

Community  and   Government.     A   Manual  of  Discussion  and  Study 

of  the   Neiuer  Ideals  of  Citizenship.      Price   .50. 
Music  in  the  Public  Schools.     Free. 

A  Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .50. 
Community   Music  Methods  and  Materials.      Free. 
9.   High   School  Athletic  Contests.     Free. 

A    Study    Course    in    American    Literature.       For    Women's    Clubs. 
Price   .50. 


STAMPS,    CHECK,    OR   MONEY    ORDER   ACCEPTED 


ADDRESS:     UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   DIVISION. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

4 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

5 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

6 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

7 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

8 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

9 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

10 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOETH  CAROLINA  EXTENSION  BULLETIN 

Pu?jlished  twice  a  month,  September,  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  once  a  month,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June. 

Succeeding  and  combining  University  of  North  Carolina  Exten- 
sion Leaflets,  Volumes  I-IV,  and  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Record,  Extension  Series  1-41. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RECORD 

EXTENSION  SERIES 

Upon  application  the  following  numbers  will  be  sent  you  for  the  price 
listed : 

8.  Cooperative    Institutions    Among    the    Farmers    of    Catawba    County. 

Price  25c. 

9.  Syllabus  of  Home-County  Club  Studies.    Price  25c. 
12.  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography.     Price  25c. 

21.  Measurement   of   Achievement   in  the   Fundamental  Elementary   School 

Subjects.     Price  25c. 

22.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  (Revised.)     Price  25c. 

23.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book — Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North 

Carolina.    Price  25c. 

25.  Local  Study  Clubs.    Price  25c, 

27.  Standard  Educational   Tests  and  Measurements  as   a  Basis   for  a   Co- 
operative Plan.     Price  25c. 

29.  Comparative    Eesults    of    a    State-wide    Use    of    Standard    Tests    and 

Measurements.     Price  25c. 

30.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book — County  Government  and  County 

Affairs  in  North  Carolina.     Cloth.    Price  $1.25. 

31.  Compulsory  Military  Training.     Price  25c. 

32.  A    Study    of    the    Public    School   in    Orange    County,    North    Carolina. 

Price  25c. 

33.  The  State  and  County  Council.     Price  25c. 

35.  State  Reconstruction  Studies  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  of  University 

of  North   Carolina.     Price  25c. 

36.  Plays  for  Amateurs.    Price  50c. 

37.  Further  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Scales  as  a  Basis  for  a  Cooperative 

Research  Plan.    Price  25c. 

38.  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.     Price  50c. 

39.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry.    Price  50c. 

40.  Collective  Bargaining.    Price  50c. 

41.  N.  C.  Club  Year  Book — State  Reconstruction  Studies.    Price  75c. 

1.   (Special     Series.)       Design     and     Improvement     of     School     Grounds. 
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Letter  of  Transmissal  from  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Chairman  of  Social  Service,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Sitterson 

KiNSTON,   N.   C, 

September  1,  1921. 

To  Chairmen  of  Social  Service  :  Again  we  hear  the  call  of  service 
bidding  us  fall  in  line  with  the  many  women  of  today  who  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  greatest  of  all  social  service  leaders — the  Teacher  and  the 
INIaster — who  preached  and  practiced  the  social  doctrine  of  loving  one's 
neighbor  as  himself.  The  social  principles  of  this  Man  hold  a  challenge  to 
all  that  is  best  in  us.  The  old  question:  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
and  the  ever  new  question :  "What  am  I  doing  with  my  life  and  oppor- 
tunities?" are  alike  full  of  practical  appeal  to  us  today. 

We  must  keep  alight  that  spark  of  inspiration  which  many  of  us 
received  for  the  first  time  during  those  trying  days  of  the  past  world  war. 
Let  us  apply  those  same  ideals  of  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and  duty 
to  mankind,  to  the  present  everyday  problems  of  the  world.  Our  problem 
is  one  not  only  of  living  but  of  living  together  well  and  of  helping  others 
to  live  together.  Just  now  our  country  is  undergoing  a  period  of  general 
and  financial  depression,  which,  in  contrast  to  the  period  of  universal 
prosperity  just  passed,  is  reacting  unfavorably  in  many  instances.  We 
must  help  put  out  in  this  task  of  reconstruction  wisely  and  bravely.  While 
some  of  our  work  must  be  remedial,  let  us  also  strive  to  build  as  well 
as  mend. 

Social  Service  is  a  vague  thing  until  it  has  been  made  practical  and 
concrete.  This  little  booklet  has,  therefore,  been  prepared,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  University,  for  your  guidance 
in  selecting  very  definite  and  practical  topics.  And  it  covers  enough  ground 
to  give  us  a  year's  work.  Let  your  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  be  the  axis  around  which  your  welfare  activities  revolve  and  you 
will  receive  splendid  results.  Since  wholesome  recreation  and  clean  moving 
pictures  are  such  vital  factors  in  both  preventive  and  constructive  social 
service  work,  we  wish  to  ask  your  sincere  cooperation  with  the  chairman 
who  is  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  club  work. 

With  love  for  humanity  and  faith  in  mankind,  let  us  perform  our 
duty,  remembering  that  "service  is  the  rental  that  each  one  of  us  pays  for  the 
space  we  occupy  in  this  world"  and  that  "she  who  gives  service  has  more 
left  than  before  she  gave  away,  and  that  is  why  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

The  Social  Service  Department  will  gladly  help  in  any  way  possible 
with  your  work. 

Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)    Mrs.  S.  C.  Sitterson. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  plan  of  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  State 
Federation  of  A\'omen's  Clubs  for  1921  to  provide  a  program 
which  will  emphasize  and  become  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  social  service,  and  at  the  same  time  give  expres- 
sion to  concrete  activities,  is  a  most  commendable  one.  In 
the  effort  to  work  out  such  a  program  it  seems  clear  that  no 
service  on  behalf  of  the  public  good  in  North  Carolina  at  the 
present  time  can  be  more  fundamental  or  concrete  than  the 
state  and  county  programs  of  Public  Welfare.  "Social  Service" 
and  "the  public  good"  are  but  typical  of  the  goals  which  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  seeks  to  attain  through 
effective  organization  and  good  service.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
fitting  that  the  social  service  department  should  set  itself  to 
this  large  and  definite  task  of  social  service — a  task  to  which 
the  State  Federation  has  already  pledged  itself  in  its  platform 
of  endorsement  of  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Johnson  as  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  selection,  therefore,  of  a  limited  number 
of  topics  to  which  special  efforts  will  be  given  during  the  year, 
ought  to  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  many  members 
of  women's  clubs  everywhere  in  the  state.  The  subjects  chosen 
are :  The  Meaning  of  Social  Service  and  Social  Work, 
The  Meaning  of  Public  Welfare,  The  North  Carolina  Plan 
of  Public  Welfare,  The  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare,  Social  Treatment  of  Crime,  Constructive  Help  of  the 
Poor,  Care  of  Neglected  and  Dependent  Children,  Community 
Organization,  The  North  Carolina  State  Conference  for  Social 
Service,  together  with  Practical  Aids. 

THE   MEANING   OF   SOCIAL   SERVICE 

Perhaps  there  is  no  tendency  in  modern  times  more  clearly 
defined  or  making  more  substantial  progress  than  that  toward 
social  service.  This  means,  simply,  that  in  the  fields  of  religion, 
education,  social  science,  politics,  and  perhaps  in  all  the  social 
relationships,  the  fact  is  being  recognized  that  the  highest  good 
and  the  greatest  service  may  be  attained  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  through  service  to  society  and  fellowman. 
In  terms  of  moral  sanction  it  means  that  they  who  live  unto 
themselves   live   in   vain ;   in    terms    of    social   welfare,   it   means 


that  the  individual  who  neglects  the  development  of  the  social 
nature,  or  who  grows  rich  upon  society  to  its  hurt,  or  who 
uses  the  public  moneys  for  personal  gain,  is  the  greatest  of 
social  offenders.  The  growth  of  social  consciousness  is  in 
evidence  on  every  hand :  in  the  ideals  of  government  and  civic 
righteousness ;  in  the  increased  activities  of  women  in  construc- 
tive social  work ;  in  the  creation  of  a  national  welfare  conscience ; 
in  the  broadening  instruction  of  schools,  colleges  and  universities ; 
in  the  creation  of  special  schools  and  departments  of  social  ser- 
vice administration  within  universities,  as  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  in  the  University  of  Chicago  or  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare  at  Carolina,  or  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service.  It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  the  promo- 
tion of  social  service  and  the  training  for  community  leadership 
constitute  an  important  undertaking  rich  in  substantial  rewards. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  What  are  the  subjects  essential  to  training  for  social  service? 

2.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  community  leadership  in  the  field  of 

social  service? 

3.  What  are  the  differences  between  constructive  helping  and  "doubtful 

philanthropy?" 

4.  How  can  the  churches  increase  their  social  work? 
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THE  MEANING  OF  PUBLIC   WELFARE 

Public  Welfare  is  a  debt  of  Democracy  to  the  public  good. 
For  many  years  public  education  was  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  state  charity  until  the  real  tenets  of  democracy  interpreted 
the  services  of  the  state  to  its  citizens.  Likewise,  for  long  years 
"social  service"  was  interpreted  to  mean  charity  and  gifts  to 
the  poor.  In  the  same  way  Pu])lic  \\'elfare  has  but  recently 
been  interpreted  to  mean  only  the  charitable  service  to  the  help- 
less and  socially  deficient.  And  while  public  welfare  does  take 
care  of  the  disadvantaged  of  society,  it  looks  also  to  the  pre- 
vention of  future  handicaps  and  to  the  development  of  a  society 
where  all  normal  growth  is  increased  and  all  abnormal  condi- 
tions  are   decreased.      Public   Welfare   is   the   program    for   the 


public  good,  working  through  the  fundamental  institutions,  the 
home  and  family,  the  school  and  education,  the  church  and 
religion,  the  state  and  government,  labor  and  industry,  com- 
munity and  association,  and  their  manifold  variations.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  technique  of  public  welfare  and  social  service  will 
be  to  our  modern  complex  social,  industrial  and  political  condi- 
tions what  the  original  American  Government  was  to  our  pioneer 
democracy — a  form  and  guide  to  make  good  the  claims  of 
practical  and  militant  idealists. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Compare   the   old   methods   of   giving   with   the   newer   programs   of 

public  welfare. 

2.  Why   should  those  who  are   sick   in   body  be  better   cared    for   than 

those  who  are  sick  in  mind  and  spirit? 

3.  Why  should  little  children  as  wards  of  charity  be  confined  in  insti- 

tutions when  the  home  is  their  normal  and  deserved  heritage? 

4.  Work  out  the  economic  value  in  one  county  of  a  preventive  program 

that   will   save   the   children   of   today   as   the   strong  citizens   of 
tomorrow. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  PLAN  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  North  Carolina  plan 
of  Public  Welfare  is  its  emphasis  upon  a  state  system  and  county 
administration.  Such  a  system  has  many  advantages.  It  tends 
to  outline  for  the  entire  state  a  program  of  constructive  work 
rather  than  to  give  emphasis  to  selected  problems  only.  It 
gives  a  fine  basis  for  the  standardization  of  efiforts.  It  gives 
opportunity  for  state  supervision  and  cooperation  in  such  mat- 
ters as  child  placing  and  mothers'  aid.  It  coordinates  the  work 
of  public  welfare  with  the  work  of  schools  and  other  institutions. 
It  emphasizes  the  need  for  trained  workers  and  sets  in  motion 
movements  for  increasing  the  number  of  such  workers.  A  num- 
ber of  states  in  the  Union  are  watching  the  North  Carolina  plan 
with  great  eagerness  before  determining  upon  their  final  county 
organization. 


The  org-anization  for  North  CaroHna  consists  of  a  State 
Board  of  PubHc  Charities  and  Welfare,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. This  board  elects  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
and  such  other  officers  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  The  present 
state  organization  includes :  County  Organization ;  Child  Wel- 
fare ;  Institutional  Supervision  and  Aid ;  Mental  Hygiene ;  Edu- 
cation, Promotion  and  Publicity.  The  county  organization  in- 
cludes cooperation  with  county  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare, county  superintendents  of  public  schools,  county  boards 
of  education,  county  commissioners,  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, supervision  of  record  keeping  and  other  similar  work. 
Child  welfare  includes  child  placing,  supervision  of  children's 
homes,  assistance  to  institutions  caring  for  children,  efforts  in 
behalf  of  mothers'  aid,  work  with  juvenile  delinquents.  In- 
stitutional supervision  and  aid  applies  to  the  state  institutions 
for  the  dependent,  the  defective  and  the  delinquents  or  others 
with  social  deficiencies,  including  county  homes.  Mental  hygiene 
or  mental  health  work  is  directed  wherever  needed  to  juvenile 
delinc[uents,  adults  with  social  deficiencies,  special  problems  in 
the  state,  exceptional  children.  The  state  program  of  education, 
publicity  and  promotion  includes  such  efforts  towards  interpret- 
ing public  welfare  as  the  monthly  bulletin,  the  Nczvs  Letter, 
participation  in  state  and  national  conferences,  district  confer- 
ences, summer  institutes  of  public  welfare,  exhibits  and  other 
special  efforts. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  A  county  program  for  child  welfare. 

2.  Who  are  the  present  members  of  the  board  and  staff  of  the   State 

Department  of  PubHc  Welfare? 

3.  What   is   the   relation   of   the   State   Department  of    Public   W^elfare 

to  the  State  Department  of  Education? 

4.  The    Pennsylvania   system;    The    New    Jersey    Plan;    The    Missouri 

Plan. 
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Bulletins  from  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  in  other  states. 


THE  COUNTY   SYSTEM  AND   COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

The  duties  of  the  North  Carolina  County  Superintendent 
of  PubHc  Welfare  are  typical  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
system.  He  must  needs  help  enforce  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  law,  and  through  his  trained  leadership  lead  families 
to  the  value  of  school  rather  than  drive  them  to  ineffective 
schooling.  He  investigates  relief  cases  and  the  disbursement 
of  poor  funds.  He  acts  as  agent  of  the  State  Board.  He  super- 
vises and  helps  persons  discharged  from  hospital'^  for  the  insane 
and  other  institutions.  He  oversees  those  on  parole  from  peni- 
tentiaries or  reformatories.  He  looks  after  children  likely  to 
become  despondent  or  delinquent.  He  is  probation  officer.  He 
is  to  promote  wholesome  recreation,  and  help  enforce  laws 
relating  to  commercialized  recreation.  He  helps  the  unemployed. 
He  investigate'^  conditions.  He  inspects  and  investigates  county 
homes,  convict  camps  and  other  needed  places.  He  looks  after  little 
children  placed  in  private  homes  and  acts  as  the  friend  of 
children  everywhere.  He  assists  the  child  welfare  commission 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law.  He  cooperates  with 
community  agencies  where  good  and  exposes  them  where  not 
good.  There  should  be  a  county  superintendent  in  each  county. 
In  counties  having  less  than  33,000  population  the  work  may  be 
done  through  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  How  can   social  service  departments  best  cooperate  with   the   county 

superintendents  of  pubHc  welfare? 

2.  What  method   is  most   effective   for  keeping  all   records  of   the  poor 

in  the  county  ? 

3.  What   methods   are    most   effective    to    promote    the    ideals    of    public 

welfare  in  the  minds  of  the  people? 

4.  Compare  family  case  work  with  the  compulsory  method  of  obtaining 

school  attendance. 
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Bulletins  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare: 

"Program  of  Work  for  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Wel- 
fare." 

"Institutes  of  Public  Welfare." 

Bulletins  and  Reports  of  County  Superintendents  : 

Ransom — Report  of   Mecklenburg  County  ;  others. 


SOCIAL  TREATMENT  OF  CRIME 

Just  what  should  be  done  with  the  criminal  is  a  problem 
that  has  been  increasingly  demanding  attention  within  recent 
years.  The  justification  of  punishment  as  a  penalty  for  crime 
no  longer  satisfies  us.  We  know  that  the  criminal  should  be 
punished  but  we  want  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  will  best 
contribute  to  his  reformation.  It  thus  becomes  very  important 
that  our  prisons  should  be  properly  administered,  that  our  legal 
processes  of  dealing  with  criminals  should  be  intelligent  and 
effective,  and  that  all  the  resources  of  science  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  understanding  of  criminal  acts  and  tendencies. 
Society  is  finding  out  that  through  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
criminal,  crime  can  be  largely  decreased. 

Toi'K  s  FOR  Discussion  : 

(1  )    Local  county  jail:  its  present  condition  and  possibility  of  improve- 
ment. 

(2)  The  State  prison  system. 

(3)  Convict  labor  camps. 

(4)  The  honor  system  in  prisons. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  HELP  OF  THE  POOR 

Every  community,  no  matter  how  prosperous,  has  its  dis- 
advantaged individuals  and  families  which  need  intelligent  sym- 
pathy, as'^istance,  and  oversight.  Our  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  these  people  does  not  cease  when  they  are  provided 
with  a  county  home,  or  given  the  services  of  a  county  doctor, 
or  donated  a  supply  of  groceries.  The  intelligent  and  wide 
awake  community  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  county  home  con- 
forms to  the  requirements  of  such  places  of  refuge ;  that  the 
health  needs  of  all  the  people  are  being  adequately  met ;  and 
that  modern  efforts  are  being  used  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
families  in  distress.  Our  humanitarian  sympathies  as  well 
as  our  interest  in  community  progress  demands  that  we  keep 
abreast  of  the  remarkable  advances  recently  made  in  the  care 
of  dependents. 


Topics  for  Discussion  : 

(1)  Local   county  home  considered  with   reference  to  approved  stand- 

ards. 

(2)  Provisions  for  the  care  of  the  dependent  sick. 

(3)  Significance  of  the  family  case  work  method. 

(4)  Problems  involved  in  money  relief. 
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CARE   OF  NEGLECTED    DELINQUENT   CHILDREN 

The  cry  of  neglected  children  is  still  heard  in  spite  of  the 
wonderful  advances  made  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  Children 
undernourished  because  mothers  do  not  understand  proper 
methods  of  feeding,  children  exploited  in  the  field?  and  factories 
through  the  love  of  gain,  children  drifting  into  crime  with  no 
adequate  effort  made  to  save  them,  orphan  children  in  need 
of  foster  homes, — these  are  a  few  of  the  child  problems  that 
demand  constant  attention.  Since  the  children  of  today  will 
become  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  no  community  can  afford  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  best  methods  employed  in  the  child  welfare 
field. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

(1)    Provisions  in  the  State  for  care  of  dependent  children. 
-     (2)    The  juvenile  court  and  probation. 

(3)  Child  labor  in  mill  villages. 

(4)  Standard  methods  of  child  placing. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

Many  of  our  communities  have  an  adequate  number  of 
organizations,  but  in  comparatively  few  communities  do  these 
organizations  work  together  in  accord  with  a  unified  plan  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  How  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion is  one  of  the  newer  problems  that  is  now  receiving  a  great 
deal    of   attention.     One   of   the  great  advances   in  the  field   of 
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social  welfare  is  this  conception  that  the  whole  community  must 
stand  or  fall  together  and  that  it  is  through  a  unified  program 
including  all  the  interests  of  the  community  that  social  welfare 
can  best  be  promoted. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

(1)  The  community  center. 

(2)  Councils  of  social  agencies. 

(3)  Problem  of  community  leadership. 

(4)  A  program  for  community  betterment. 
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THE  NORTH   CAROLINA   CONFERENCE   FOR 
SOCIAL    SERVICE 

For  almost  a  decade  now  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service  has  been  doing  valiant  service  in  the  state 
for  the  promotion  of  state  and  local  programs  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  human  resources  of  the  state. 
Each  year  an  annual  meeting  is  held  with  increasingly  effective 
results  and  with  delegates  widely  representative  of  the  state's 
social  interests.  For  the  year  1921-1922,  Ex-Governor  T.  W. 
Bickett  of  Raleigh  is  President  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle  of  David- 
son is  Secretary.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Greens- 
boro. The  State  Conference  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  social  service  sections  to  contribute  of  their  interest  and 
to  obtain  practical  aids  and  inspiration. 

PRACTICAL  AIDS 

In  addition  to  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  there  are  other  agencies,  groups  and  institutions  willing 
and  eager  to  cooperate  with  groups  of  workers  anywhere.  Much 
information  and  cooperation  can  be  had  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  at  Raleigh,  or  from  the  local  Coimty 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  if  he  has  his  work  well  in 
hand.  The  School  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Extension  Division 
and  Department  of  Rural  Social  Science  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  many  ways.  The 
North    Carolina    College    for    Women    at    Greensboro    and    the 
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Department  of  Rural  Economics  at  the  Agricultural  and  En- 
gineering College  at  Raleigh,  and  all  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, stand  ready  to  help.  Other  State  Departments  of  Public 
Service  at  Raleigh,  the  American  Red  Cross,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis, 
the  churches,  and  many  other  agencies  will  cooperate.  The  local 
situation  will  have  much  to  do  with  local  plans.  In  many 
localities  the  Home  Demonstration  agent,  the  Farm  Demon- 
stration agent,  the  Health  Officer,  the  Public  Health  Nurse 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools 
and  Public  Welfare  and  other  agencies  to  perfect  a  one  hundred 
per  cent  service.  Such  aids  as  local  and  national  newspapers 
and  literature,  such  as  the  survey  or  church  literature  may  be 
of  great  help. 

ADDITIONAL  AID 

To  every  woman's  club  in  the  state  a  copy  of  this  Bulletin 
goes  free  of  charge  and  assistance  will  be  given,  upon  request,  to 
any  individual  or  group  of  workers.  Those  clubs  wishing  regular 
library  service  and  more  than  one  copy  of  the  Bulletin  may  regis- 
ter with  the  Women's  Clubs  Section  and  receive  twenty  copies  of 
the  program  and  regular  assistance  for  the  entire  course.  The 
registration  fee  is  $2.50  for  club';  in  North  Carolina  and  $5  for 
clubs  outside  of  the  state. 

For  further  particular  directions,  address  the 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RECORD 
EXTENSION  SERIES 


Upon  application  the  following  numbers  will  be  scut  you  for  the  price 
listed : 

8.  Cooperative    Institutions    Among    the    Farmers    of    Catawba    County. 

Price  25c. 

9.  Syllabus  of  Home-County  Club  Studies.    Price  25c. 
12.  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography.     Price  25c. 

21.  Measurement  of   Achievement   in  the   Fundamental  Elementary   School 

Subjects.     Price  25c. 

22.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  (Eevised.)     Price  25c. 

23.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book — "Wealth   and  Welfare   in   North 

Carolina.    Price  25c. 

25.  Local  Study  Clubs.    Price  25c. 

27.  Standard   Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  as   a  Basis   for  a   Co- 
operative Plan.     Price  25c. 

29.  Comparative    Results    of    a    State-wide    Use    of    Standard    Tests    and 

Measurements.     Price  25c. 

30.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book — County  Government  and  County 

Affairs  in  North  Carolina.     Cloth.    Price  $1.25. 

31.  Compulsory  Military  Training.     Price  25c. 

32.  A    Study    of    the    Public    School   in    Orange    County,    North    Carolina. 

Price  25c. 

33.  The  State  and  County  Council.     Price  25c. 

36.  Plays  for  Amateurs.     Price  50c. 

37.  Further  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Scales  as  a  Basis  for  a  Cooperative 

Eesearch  Plan.     Price  25c. 

38.  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.     Price  50c. 

39.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry.    Price  50c. 

41.  N.  C.  Club  Year  Book — State  Reconstruction  Studies.    Price  75c. 

1.   (Special     Series.)       Design     and     Improvement     of     School     Grounds. 
Price  75c. 


STAMPS,  CHECK,  OR  MONEY  ORDER  ACCEPTED 


ADDRESS:    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   DIVISION, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  EXTENSION   LEAFLETS  WHICH  WILL  BE   SENT  yOTJ 
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Vol.  I,  No.  10.  Selections  for  Spealcing  in  the  Public.  Schools:  I.  Lee,  Lincoln, 
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Vol.        I,   No.    12.   American   Ideals   in  American  Literature — A    Syllabus.      Price    .10. 

Vol.        I,    No.    14.   National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.     Price  .50. 

Vol.  I,  No.  16.  The  Community  Pageant.  An  Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Democ- 
racy.     Price   .10. 

Vol.      II,    No.      4.   The  American   University  and  the  New   Nationalism.      Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  5.  A  Syllabus  of  Comparative  Government  and  National  Ideals. 
Price    .25. 

Vol.      II,    No.      6.   Reconstruction    and    Citizenship.      Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  7.  Studies  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Women  as  Af- 
fected by   the    War.      Price   .10. 

Vol.      II,   No.      9.   Sanitation  in  the  South.     Price  .25. 

Vol.  II,  No.  10.  A  Manual  for  Teachers  on  the  American's  Greed  and  Our  National 
Flag.     Price  .25. 

Vol.   Ill,    No.      1.   Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  Country  Rome  Comforts  and  Conveniences  Series.  Parts  I  and 
II.     Free. 

Vol.   III.   No.      4.   Physical  Education.      Free. 

Vol.   Ill,   No.      5.   Community  Music.      Free. 

Vol.   Ill,   No.      6.   The    Consolidation    of  Rural   Schools.      Price    .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.  Our  Heritage.  A  Study  through  Literature  of  the  American 
Tradition.      For  Women's   Clubs.      Price   .35. 

Vol.  Ill,   No.      8.  The   Consolidation   of  Rural  Schools.      Second   Edition.      Price   .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  9  &  10.  Development  of  Farm  Water  Power,  Country  Home  Comforts 
and  Conveniences.      Series  No.   I,   Part  III.      Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  1.  Constructive  Ventures  in  Governw.ent :  A  Manual  of  Discussion 
a7id  Study  of  Woman's  New  Part  in  the  Newer  Ideals  of 
Citizenship.      For    Women's    Clubs.      Price    .50. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  2.  Construction  of  Farm  I'elephone  Lines.  Country  Home  Comforts 
and   Conveniences.      Series  No.   I,   Part  IV.      Free. 

4.  Library  Extension  Service.      Free. 

5.  Community  and   Government.     A   Manual   of  Discussion  and   Study 
of  the   Newer  Ideals  of  Citizenship.      Price   .50. 

6.  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.     Free. 

7.  A  Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama.     For  Women's  Clubs.     Price  .50. 

8.  Community   Music   Methods  and   Materials.      Free. 

9.  High   School  Athletic   Contests.      Free. 
10.   A    Study    Course    in    American    Literature.       For    Women's    Clubs. 

Price  .50. 
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BUREAUS  AND  SERVICE 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  through  its  University  Extension 
Division  offers  to  the  people  of  the  state: 

L  Correspondence  and  Class  Instruction:  Standard  University 
courses  by  mail,  either  for  credit  or  non-credit.  All  courses  are 
credited  toward  university  degrees  and  state  teachers'  certificates. 
Evening  extension  classes  in  several  cities.  Write  for  correspon- 
dence bulletin. 

IL  Lectures:  Popular  or  technical  lectures,  individual  or  in  series 
for  clubs  and  community  organizations.  Addresses  for  commence- 
ment or  other  special  occasions.     Write  for  lecture  bulletin. 

III.  Short  Courses  and  Institutes:  Upon  request  short  courses  at 
the  University  for  educational  groups.  Institutes  on  road  engin- 
eering, country  life,  community  drama. 

IV.  Public  Discussion:  Programs  for  women's  clubs  and  other 
groups.  Package  library  loans.  Home  reading  courses.  Pro- 
grams and  guidance  for  debating  clubs,  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions,   etc.     General    information.     Write   for   bulletins. 

V.  Community  Drama:  Guidance  and  field  direction  in  the  writing 
and  production  of  community  plays,  pageants,  and  festivals. 
Write  for  bulletins.     Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

VI.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Relations:  Cooperates  with  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  organizations  of  tlie  state.  Special 
studies  and  research  on   economic  probieins. 

VII.  Community  Music:  Leadership  for  community  sings.  Forma- 
tion of  community  choruses.  Lectures  on  public  school  and  com- 
munity music.     Piano  and  organ  recitals.     Write  for  bulletins. 

VIII.  Municipal  Information  and  Research  :  For  use  in  studying  and 
drafting  city,  town,  village,  and  county  legislation. 

IX.  Economical  and  Social  Surveys:  Of  counties  and  communities 
for  use  by  them  in  efforts  to  improve  their  economic  and  social 
conditions. 

X.  Community  Development:  Promotes  community  organization, 
recreation,  student  service,  and  child  welfare.  Services  of  a  field 
agent  available. 

XI.  High  School  Debating  and  Athletics:  Annual  state-wide  con- 
test in  high  school  debating  and  all  branches  of  athletics. 

XII.  Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds:  Planting  designs 
for  school  yards,  home  grounds,  factories,  parks,  and  playgrounds. 
Write  for  bulletin.     Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

Xlll.  Educational  Information  and  Assistance  (in  cooperation  with 
the  School  of  Education):  Educational  tests  and  measurements. 
School  surveys.  Teachers'  appointments.  Advice  and  counsel 
with  reference  to  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative problems.  For  educational  advice  and  assistance  write 
directly  to  the  school  of  Education,  or  to  the  Extension  Division 


THE  RURAL  PLAYGROUND 


INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  short,  practical  bulletins  dealing 
with  recreation  in  the  rural  school  and  community.  The  later 
bulletins  in  this  series,  which  will  be  published  from  time  to  time, 
will  deal  with  such  subjects  as  Indoor  Recreation  for  the  Rural 
School,  The  Rural  Community  at  Play,  The  Community  Fair, 
and  other  related  themes.  It  is  hoped  that  each  of  these  publica- 
tions may  contribute  something  to  the  growing  appreciation  of 
play  and  to  the  good  fellowship  of  all  the  people  in  school  and  out. 
The  purposes  of  this  bulletin  are : 

I.     To  create  more  enthusiasm  and  a  more  constructive  inter- 
est in  Play. 
II.     To  give  those  interested  practical  suggestions  and  facts 
to  further  such  interest  in  others. 
III.     To  start  the  play  movement  by  giving  a  few  general  games 
and  pointing  the  way  to  obtain  further  material  of  real 
worth. 
IV.     To  create  a  finer  citizenship  through  one  of  the  best  agen- 
cies of  proper  training — PLAY. 
V.     To  extend  the  full  services  of  the  Extension  Department 
and  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  development  of 
the  play  movement. 
If  one  or  more  of  these  purposes  shall  be  achieved  with  sub- 
stantial success,  the  work  will  have  been  very  much  worth  while. 
And  in  the  consideration  of  the  form  and  content  of  this  paper, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  no  attemjpt  has  been  made  to  go 
into  the  more  comprehensive  facts  and  philosophy  of  play  and 
recreation,  but  to  give  a  simple  beginning  in  one  special  aspect 
of  play,  concerning  which  suggestions  are  invited  and  coopera- 
tion welcomed.     Most  of  the  discussions  and  suggestions  may  be 
found  in  the  books  listed.     And  while  it  is  not  intended  that  this 
bulletin  shall  bo  now  or  comprohojisive,  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  useful. 


PLAY  AS  A  SOCIAL  FORCE 

Fundamental  Principles.  ' '  There  is  iio  agency  known  to  man 
making  so  much  for  physical  and  mental  development,  for  quick- 
ness of  body  and  mind,  for  poise,  self-confidence,  ability  to  corre- 
late mental  and  bodily  action  and  above  all  for  that  vague  thing 
called  personality,  as  PLAY." 

Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  an  authority  on  the  philosophy  of  play,  says  : 
"If  you  want  to  know  what  a  child  is,  study  his  play.  If  you 
want  to  affect  what  he  shall  be,  direct  the  form  of  play."  The 
individual  is  more  completely  revealed  in  play  than  in  any  other 
way.  A  character  shows  what  it  really  is  when  it  is  left  to  do 
as  it  chooses.  In  play  the  personality  is  free  to  demonstrate  its 
characteristics  and  the  real  self  is  given  power  to  dominate.  In 
the  simplest  of  games  this  is  true.  The  qualities  that  are  strong- 
est or  weakest  may  easily  be  demonstrated  on  the  playground. 

AVith  the  growing  complexity  of  life  it  becomes  more  evident 
that  this  instinct,  so  deep  seated  and  profound,  must  be  directed 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  is  no  longer  held  to  be  true  that 
children  can  play  without  guidance.  It  is  no  more  true  than  to 
say  that  they  may  study  without  guidance.  The  great  trouble  is 
that  in  both  instances,  too  often,  there  is  a  lack  of  guidance.  Un- 
der proper  supervision  the  true  play  instinct  is  given  a  chance  to 
display  itself  through  the  freedom  of  the  playground.  And 
those  qualities  so  important  in  the  growth  of  character  may  be 
developed  to  the  highest  and  best  points  of  attainment.  As  the 
child  needs  guidance  and  tutelage  in  eating,  dressing,  walking, 
talking,  and  many  other  factors  of  life,  so  his  play  instinct  must 
be  guided  and  forwarded  with  the  same  care. 

Play  develops  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  life  of  the 
child  or  individual. 

Physical  Values,  One  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  greatest  les- 
son of  the  world  war  was  the  fact  that  so  many  men  were  physi- 
cally unfit  to  fight.  In  the  wonderful  development  of  our  edu- 
cational system  all  the  stress  was  placed  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  side  of  character  building  and  the  body  was  left  to  develop 
unguided  and  undirected.  Today  a  great  interest  in  physical 
education  has  been  aroused  and  the  advancenient  of  physical  edu- 
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cation  as  a  part  of  the  school  program  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  our  educational  development.  Through  the  directed 
development  of  the  play  movement  due  stress  is  being  given  to 
physical  growth.  We  realize  that  a  strong  mind  in  a  weak  body 
is  hampered  in  service.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  rounded  de- 
velopment of  all  the  fundamentals  in  character  growth,  in  mind, 
body  and  soul.  The  teacher  should  accept  physical  education 
through  play  as  a  direct,  vital  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  develop  body  as  well  as  mind  and  to 
the  teacher  above  everyone  else  is  given  the  responsibility.  Every 
teacher  should  know  how,  what,  when  and  why — PLAY.  Na- 
ture calls  for  all  boys  and  girls  to  play,  for  it  aids  in  their  physi- 
cal development. 

Mental  Values.  Every  game  carries  with  it  mental  training. 
It  is  a  lesson  to  learn  how  to  play  the  games,  master  the  rules, 
and  become  as  efficient  as  possible  in  carrjdng  out  the  directions. 
As  a  classroom  lesson  is  taught,  recited,  and  learned  so  the  game 
must  be  taught,  learned,  and  properly  played.  Many  games 
are  won  or  lost  by  failure  to  master  the  rules  and  by  failure  to 
develop  the  mental  side  of  play.  After  knowing  the  game  and 
how  to  proceed  the  next  step  is  to  develop  the  art  of  the  game. 
It  may  be  accuracy  that  is  needed  to  win.  If  so,  accuracy  is 
developed  by  constant  practice  until  perfection  is  obtained.  It 
may  be  alertness,  efficiency,  quickness,  thoughtfulness,  and  nicniy 
other  good  characteristics  that  are  perfected  in  play.  Any  ac- 
tive game  quickens  the  sense  of  perception  and  as  a  result  the 
child  observes  more  closely,  thinks  more  clearly,  and  moves  with 
greater  ease.  Play  can  be  correlated  with  most  subjects  taught. 
Take  for  example  arithmetic.  Correlated  with  numbers  and 
number  drills  much  practical  work  may  be  given  in  arithmetic.  It 
will  be  given  in  a  novel  and  interesting  way  and  prove  successful 
to  the  teacher  in  accomplishing  the  best  results.  If  there  is  a 
class  in  manual  training  have  it  do  some  practical  work  in  meas- 
urements and  in  the  making  of  home-made  playground  equipment. 
Where  possible  introduce  the  game  with  a  story  and  develop  im- 
aginatitm.     Link  this  feature  with  the  language  lessons.     Thus, 
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nature  demands  tliat  the  child  play  in  order  that  it  may  develop 
the  child  intellectually. 

Moral  Values.  The  very  finest  lesson  in  real  moral  character 
development  may  be  found  in  the  playing  of  games  on  the  play- 
ground. The  ethical  factor  in  games  is  one  of  the  play  move- 
ment's greatest  assets.  How  does  the  individual  play  the  game? 
How  does  the  individual  take  defeat  or  accept  victory?  Does 
everj'one  realize  that  the  true  spirit  of  victory  expresses  itself  in 
humbleness  and  never  lauding  over  the  defeated  1  It  is  likewise 
true  that  in  defeat  the  best  qualities  come  in  the  realization  of  the 
game  well  played  and  effort  well  directed,  and  that  the  other 
fellow  or  team  won  by  superiority  in  play  and  should  be  con- 
gratulated. Thus  play  develops  habits  of  good  character. 
Obeying  rules  under  stress  of  conflict  and  excitement  develops 
self-control,  courage,  honesty,  quick  judgment,  cooperation,  and 
will  power.  Thus  we  see  that  some  of  the  finest  qualities  in 
character  may  be   developed  through  the   instinctive   desire  to 

Social  Values.  While  play  aids  in  making  the  boys  and  girls 
phj'sically  fit,  mentally  alert,  and  morally  strong  it  also  prepares 
for  a  better  citizenship.  Play  is  an  important  agent  in  democ- 
racy. It  knows  no  class.  It  is  inherent  in  the  individual  and 
finds  the  greatest  joy  in  group  expression.  It  helps  the  individ- 
ual to  find  a  place  in  the  group.  All  children  love  to  play.  It 
develops  leadership  and  affords  universal  expression  not  found  in 
other  activities.  The  age  is  a  community  age  and  the  individual 
finds  greatest  development  through  community  activity.  Any- 
thing that  aids  in  developing  citizenship  of  the  highest  type 
should  be  encouraged  and  fostered.  If  all  the  wonderfful  les- 
sons that  have  come  out  of  the  war  are  to  continue  to  be  vital 
factors  in  government  they  must  be  developed  and  carried  on. 
Nature  wants  boys  and  girls  to  play,  for  by  play  a  good  citizen- 
ship is  developed. 

Preventive  Values.  The  constructive  and  positive  values 
of  play  as  described  in  their  relation  to  the  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  social  development  of  the  individual  do  not,  however, 
represent  by  any  means  the  sum  total  of  the  contribution  of 
play  to  general  welfare.     One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  suspect 
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that  the  negative  values  of  play  in  utilizing  time,  energies,  and 
situations  to  prevent  the  development  of  weak  and  evil  tenden- 
cies are  even  greater  than  the  positive  values.  Witness  the 
scores  of  children  whose  idle  brains  have  become  the  devil 's  work- 
shop, or  the  dozens  of  bright  boys  whose  gangs  have  turned  into 
law-breaking  agencies  rather  than  community  builders.  To 
prevent  sickness  in  mind,  in  morals,  in  body,  and  in  social  graces 
play  becomes  the  great  preventive  force  necessary  to  the  leader 
and  teacher  of  boys  and  girls  everywhere.  Instead  of  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  take  care  of  the  delinquent,  dependent  and 
defectives,  why  not  spend  something  of  money  and  eager  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  playground  and  the  play  community? 

The  Outlook.  The  play  movement  has  had  a  wonderful  growth 
in  the  past  decade.  It  is  unquestioned  now  that  play  is  needed 
by  the  rural  child  as  well  as  the  city  boy  or  girl.  It  goes  with- 
out a  challenge  that  play  must  be  supervised,  that  the  child  does 
not  know  how  to  play,  and  that  the  best  way  to  advance  the  play 
instinct  is  through  organized  play.  Thus  we  find  in  most  of  the 
large  cities,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  and  in  our  rural 
communities  a  marked  tendency  in  favor  of  organized  play.  It 
was  once  contended  that  the  country  boy  and  girl  found  all  the 
exercise  needed  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  But  play  is  no  longer 
just  a  matter  of  exercise.  It  is  the  full  development  of  the  play 
instinct  through  directed  play.  Every  community,  no  matter 
how  large  or  small,  may  have  organized  play  and  have  it  func- 
tioning properly.  The  future  citizenry  demands  it.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  future  trend  of  democracy,  so  truly  wrought  out  in 
play,  demands  it.  The  whole  army  of  future  citizens  longs  for  it 
and  therefore  it  becomes  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation  of 
the  citizen  today  to  provide  it. 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  and  the  School  of 
Public  Welfare  offer  to  every  community  cooperation  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  play  movement.  Through  bulletins,  by  letter,  by 
research,  and  through  the  direct  touch  of  a  field  agent  aid  is  of- 
fered to  any  community  desiring  the  development  of  future 
citizens  through  the  play  movement. 
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GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

Periiaps  there  is  no  better  approach  to  the  specific  aspects  of 
play  than  the  consideration  of  some  general  suggestions  con- 
cerning methods,  ideals,  and  plans  for  the  play  hours.  The 
teacher  may  wish  to  add  other  suggestions,  or  add  to  those  given 
below. 

1.  Endeavor  to  have  every  child  playing.  The  play  instinct 
is  there  and  needs  arousing  and  directing. 

2.  Play  games  in  which  a  large  number  may  take  part.  The 
more  plajdng  the  better  the  results  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  individual  and  the  group.  Enthusiasm  will  be 
greater.     Caution — don't  overstock  or  overcrowd  the  game. 

3.  Play  games  that  are  safe  to  health.  It  is  true  that  every 
game  involves  a  physical  risk  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  play 
games  that  are  harmful  to  the  organs  of  the  body. 

4.  Diversify  the  games — don't  play  all  tag  games,  relay  games, 
or  racing  games  at  one  time.  Play  a  few  of  each  at  every 
play  hour. 

5.  Play  games  adapted  to  both  sexes.  Both  need  play  and  it 
is  possible  to  work  out  play  plans  for  both  and  also  to  utilize 
separate  playgrounds  for  older  boys  and  girls. 

6.  Remember  the  rest  period — don't  drive  the  players.  Inten- 
sify the  play  and  then  rest  for  a  few  miinutes.  Give  deep 
breathing  exercises  from  time  to  time. 

7.  Attempt  some  kind  of  daily  calisthenics.  Do  not  have  it 
too  strenuous  but  rather  light  and  graceful  of  movement. 

Give  exercises  especially  designed  to  develop  coordination  of 
the  group. 

8.  Develop  a  sane  and  reasonable  rivalry.  Do  not  allow  the 
rivalry  to  become  too  intense.  A  wholesome  type  of  compe- 
tition Mall  develop  the  best  general  spirit. 

9.  From  time  to  time  have  athletic  tests,  field  days,  recreation 
hours,  and  exhibition  drills.  They  add  interest  not  only  to 
the  play  movement  but  to  the  general  school  spirit. 

10.  Arrange  meets  with  other  schools  in  or  near  the  community. 
This  will  develop  an  intense  local  interest  that  under  proper 
guidance  will  work  for  good. 
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11.  Have  a  medicine  chest  in  the  school.  Let  it  contain  such 
things  as  iodine,  witchhazel,  bandages,  absorbent  cotton,  hy- 
drogen peroxide,  and  other  medicines  for  first  aid. 

12.  Teach  first  aid  and,  best  of  all,  preventive  methods  by  pro- 
per observation  of  rules  and  rigid  supervision  in  use  of 
equipment  and  in  methods  of  play.  Never  allow  rough- 
ness to  enter  the  game. 

13.  Develop  a  true  sportsmanship  spirit.  Teach  the  players 
how  to  accept  victory  and  defeat.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
lessons  of  the  plaj'ground  movement. 

14.  Teach  players  how  to  care  for  equipment.  Always  impress 
them  with  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  them  and  that  by  pro- 
per care  the  greatest  use  can  be  obtained. 

15.  Have  some  system  and  organization  for  the  use  of  the  play- 
ground and  play  equipment.  Place  some  manner  of  re- 
sponsibility on  players. 

16.  Always  stress  personal  and  group  hygiene.  The  playground 
offers  the  best  opportunity  and  place  for  the  highest  type  of 
this  line  of  development. 

17.  Never  allow  abusive  language,  unclean  speech,  or  illbecoming 
conduct  to  display  itself  on  the  playground  or  in  the  game. 

If  ever  such   conduct   arises,   have   some   definite   and   de- 
termined means  of  correction. 

18.  Use  the  play  period  as  a  means  of  discipline  in  school  peri- 
ods— not  by  general  threats  but  by  enthusiastic  interest. 

19.  Always  encourage  the  best  efforts  of  players.  Never  criti- 
cise but  urge  them  to  develop  and  better  the  records  from 
day  to  day. 

20.  Have  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Community  Club, 
Patrons'  League  or  some  social  agency  sponsor  the  school 
play  movement.  It  will  create  a  point  of  contact  and  closer 
interest  with  school. 

21.  "Where  funds  are  needed  for  a  small  amount  of  equipment 
these  funds  may  be  obtained  b.y  giving  plays,  box  suppers, 
festivals,  fairs,  and  man}-  other  monej^  raising  methods. 

22.  Make  the  school  the  community  recreational  center.  Have 
the  adults  come  to  general  play  periods  and  encourage  their 
entrance  into  the  games. 
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23.  Cooperate  with  outside  clubs  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Camp-fire 
Girls,  Farm  Defenders,  Audubon  Societies,  and  others  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  play  movement. 

24.  Teach  some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  to  direct  and  super- 
vise the  games  for  the  younger  folks. 

25.  Stress  fairness  in  play,  physical  development,  moral  tone, 
and  best  of  all — a  highly  developed  personality  in  full  har- 
mony with  fellow-players. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  AT  SCHOOL 

It  is  generally  true  that  the  rural  school  house  is  located  with- 
out regard  to  playground  space.  This  at  the  outset  makes  it  hard 
to  develop  the  play  movement.  But  regardless  of  difficulties  the 
grounds  about  the  school  house  can  be  put  into  usable  shape  and 
made  worth  while.  If  perchance  the  school  house  has  been  well 
located  and  the  grounds  are  suitable  for  playgrounds,  then  make 
the  maximum  use  of  this  advantage.  Put  some  time  and  thought 
in  the  development  of  what  is  there.  Make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  those  who  use  it. 

School  grounds  are  generally  divided  into  three  main  classes 
— ornamental,  playground,  and  school  garden  spaces.  The  orna- 
mental section  should  not  be  used  for  the  playground.  Rather 
each  should  have  a  separate  and  distinct  area  for  play. 

In  locating  the  playground  place  special  emphasis  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  proper  drainage,  smooth  surface,  cleared  area  and 
accessibility.  There  are  other  factors  to  be  considered  but  if 
these  mentioned  are  cared  for  then  the  other  factors  can  be 
worked  out. 

The  shape  of  the  playground  will  depend  largely  on  present 
situation  of  school  house  and  outhouses — also  on  amount  of  area 
included  in  school  grounds.  A  rectangular  playground  offers 
the  largest  opportunity  for  the  best  placement  of  equipment. 
The  big  factor  is  to  utilize  all  the  space  to  best  advantage.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  careful  planning.     Where  the  space 
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is  available  have  separate  areas  for  the  larger  boys  and  girls. 
Keep  the  baseball  field  away  from  the  genaral  play  area. 

Where  trees  interfere  with  the  play  space  have  them  cleared 
away.  They  are  of  no  advantage  in  the  play  area  but  afford 
advantage  when  grouped  along  the  border  of  the  space.  They 
give  shade  during  rest  periods  and  protect  from  wind  and  cold. 
The  principal  factor  of  the  playground  is  its  usefulness — beauty 
is  secondary. 

If  the  grounds  are  not  properly  drained  remedy  the  condition 
by  having  small  ditches.  If  the  situation  warrants,  attempt  the 
expense  of  tile  drainage.  Sometimes  a  load  of  dirt,  sand,  or 
cinders  placed  in  low  places  will  keep  the  grounds  from  washing 
and  also  prevent  water  puddles  from  forming.  Keep  the  grounds 
as  level  as  possible. 

Do  not  allow  walks  and  paths  to  interfere  with  play  space= 
Walks  may  be  cut  other  ways  than  diagonally  through  a  play 
area.  Rather  let  the  walks  adjust  themselves  to  the  play  space. 
Have  as  few  walks  as  possible  and  plan  them  with  reference  to 
efficiency  and  beauty. 

It  will  be  found  advisable  to  fence  the  school  grounds  espec- 
ially where  the  school  is  located  near  the  main  highway.  Chil- 
dren inevitably  find  their  way  to  the  roads  and  this  is  dangerous, 
for  in  play  they  forget  the  dangers  of  automobiles,  wagons,  etc. 
Have  the  play  area  fenced  and  then  safety  is  assured.  Be  sure 
to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  entrances  and  exits. 

Grass  adds  materially  to  the  value  of  the  playground  and  if 
well  sodded  forms  a  protection  from  weather  conditions.  It  also 
prevents  muddy  and  slippery  grounds.  When  thickly  sodded  in 
grass  it  helps  to  keep  out  the  weeds  and  is  also  a  source  of  beauty 
to  the  school  surroundings. 

In  placing  permanent  play  equipment  care  should  be  taken  to 
utilize  space  to  the  very  best  advantage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put 
the  sandbin,  see-saws,  swings,  etc.,  in  the  center  of  play  areas. 
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Such  pieces  of  useful  equipment  may  be  placed  near  the  fences 
aM^ay  from  the  general  ball  fields.  If  they  are  improperly  placed 
thej'  may  be  a  nuisance  and  a  danger.  In  placing  them  by  the 
border  be  sure  that  they  are  far  enough  removed  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  other  play  activities. 

After  placing  equipment  and  utilizing  the  play  area  to  the 
best  advantage  put  some  emphasis  on  beautifying  the  play- 
grounds. The  general  upkeep  of  the  play  area  and  its  surround- 
ings will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  play  movement. 

PLAYGROUND   EQUIPMENT 

In  equipping  the  playground  with  the  proper  type  of  appara- 
tus we  come  to  a  problem  that  is  easily  solved  but  seems  to  the 
average  citizen  a  terrific  burden.  Most  people  think  of  the  play- 
ground in  terms  of  expensive  equipment.  It  is  possible  to  make 
the  playground  movement  in  any  communitj^  a  fairl}^  costly  one. 
But  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  What  is  chiefly  needed 
is  not  expensive  apparatus  but  a  few  people  interested  in  the 
movement  and  willing  to  give  some  time  and  energy  to  directing 
and  supervising  plays  and  games  plus  a  few  pieces  of  useful  and 
inexpensive  play  apparatus.  There  are  a  number  of  splendid, 
useful  and  safe  pieces  of  equipment  that  may  be  home-made. 
There  is  in  every  community  enough  material  not  in  use  that  can 
be  utilized  in  the  making  of  this  equipment.  In  the  corner  of 
the  lot,  near  the  wood  pile,  under  the  house,  around  the  saw- 
mills, out  in  the  woods,  about  the  blacksmith  shop,  here  and  there 
this  material  may  be  found.  The  teacher  and  pupils,  with  coop- 
eration of  patrons,  can  make  this  equipment  and  have  a  play- 
ground that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  community  and  of  the  highest 
value  to  pupils.  If  manual  training  is  taught  have  a  practical 
lesson  in  preparing  the  necessary  materials  for  play  use.  Where- 
ever  possible  have  the  pupils  do  most  of  the  work,  for  they  will 
then  have  a  closer  interest  in  it.  If  a  small  amount  of  money  is 
needed  ways  have  already  been  suggested  to  obtain  funds.  It  is 
always  true  that  if  real  interest  exists  for  a  playground  the  equip- 
ment will  be  obtained.     Suggestions  for  the  making  of  a  few 
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pieces  of  useful  and  inexpensive  apparatus  will  now  be  given. 
Supplement  these  directions  with  originality  and  good  equip- 
ment will  result. 

The  methods  of  construction  here  given,  the  materials  sug- 
gested, and  the  procedure  of  construction  are  those  used  by  most 
writers  on  play  apparatus  and  have  proven  by  long  years  of  ex- 
perience to  be  the  best  plan. 

Sand-bin  for  Smaller  Children. 

A  sand-bin  should  be  one  of  the  first  pieces  constructed.  It  is 
simple  and  can  easily  be  made  without  cost.  The  desire  to  play 
in  sand  is  universal.  The  sand  pile  is  one  piece  of  equipment 
that  will  bring  the  greatest  results. 

Material.  The  material  it  takes  is  two  planks  about  eight  feet 
long  and  two  twelve  feet  long  and  not  less  than  ten  inches  wide, 
and  a  joist  two  by  four  inches  and  eight  feet  long.  Some  of  the 
children  can  find  this  material  about  the  home  yard.  The  older 
children  can  haul  the  sand  from  some  nearby  stream  or  spring. 
As  it  is  for  use  of  children  in  the  primary  grades,  it  should  be 
placed  in  some  space  away  from  the  larger  children  and  ball 
fields.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  box  of  the  same  sijze  given. 
It  may  be  made  smaller  or  larger. 

Construction.  Remove  the  sod  from  the  area  to  be  enclosed 
and  cover  with  a  load  of  gravel.  Saw  the  joist  into  four  pieces 
two  feet  long,  sharpen  the  ends  and  drive  into  the  ground,  letting 
them  serve  as  the  corners  of  the  box.  Nail  the  boards  to  the 
corner  posts.  See  that  the  sand  is  free  from  earth  and  dirt. 
Have  it  changed  at  intervals  for  precautions  of  cleanliness.  To 
keep  away  stray  cats  and  dogs  either  build  a  woven  wire  fence 
high  enough  to  keep  them  out  or  a  frame  to  cover  when  not  in 
use. 

When  the  sand  is  changed  the  old  sand  may  be  used  in  the 
jumping  pit.  Where  there  are  large  numbers  to  play,  several 
small  sand-bins  will  be  found  to  serve  better  than  one  large  bin. 
To  add  interest  to  the  play  in  the  sand-bin  obtain  a  number  of 
smooth,  clean  blocks  to  use  for  imaginary  building  purposes. 
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Swings 

Swings  are  popular  pieces  of  playground  equipment.  From 
them  the  child  obtains  a  great  deal  of  active  exercise.  While 
the}'  are  particularh'  used  by  the  smaller  children,  the  larger 
pupils  will  occasionally  use  themi.  As  a  caution  instruct  the 
children  in  the  proper  use  of  the  swing,  for  if  undirected  its  use 
may  prove  harmful.  Be  sure  that  all  screws  are  well  fastened, 
ropes  in  good  condition,  and  that  no  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of 
swinging. 

Material.  A  branch  of  a  tree,  a  rope  and  a  board  generally 
make  up  the  equipment  for  a  swing.  When  the  tree  is  not  in 
evidence  get  two  strong  posts  four  by  four  inches  and  about  fif- 
teen feet  long  and  another  plank  about  seven  feet  long  to  act  as 
crossbar.  Also  have  enough  rope  to  give  proper  lengths  and  be 
sure  that  the  rope  is  of  the  best  material.  Use  smooth  planks  for 
seats  and  be  sure  that  the  seat  is  secured  by  passing  rope  or  chain 
through  holes  in  the  end  of  the  board. 

Construction.  Dig  two  holes  about  three  feet  deep  and  six 
feet  apart.  Place  the  posts  in  them  and  if  possible  have  the 
posts  set  in  a  concrete  base.  Have  a  crossbar  placed  at  the  top. 
If  the  rope  is  tied  to  the  crossbar  or  to  hooks  placed  in  it,  it  will 
soon  wear  out  and  daily  observation  of  its  condition  is  necessary. 
It  is  best  to  place  eyebolts,  two  or  three  inches  apart,  in  the 
crossbar.  Into  the  eyebolts  insert  a  two-inch  galvanized-iron 
pipe.  Place  oxbow  pins  in  the  holes  to  hold  the  pipe  in  place 
and  tie  the  rope  to  the  pipe. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  or  three  swings  for  every  rural 
school. 

Horizontal  Bar 

A  horizontal  bar  properly  constructed  makes  a  splendid  piece 
of  apparatus,  especially  for  the  boys.  This  is  a  simple  piece  of 
equipment  and  offers  opportunity  for  stunts,  chinning  contests, 
and  general  "showing  off."  It  is  especially  valuable  for  use  in 
individual  athletic  tests.  As  a  corrective  for  round  shoulders 
the  horizontal  bar  has  but  one  equal — volley  ball.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  deserves  a  place  on  the  playground. 
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Material  and  Construction.  For  the  bar  use  a  galvanized-iron 
pipe,  carefully  sandpapered.  Have  it  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  feet  long.  Two  inches  from  the  end  of  pipe  drill  holes 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  the  supports  use  two 
posts  four  by  four  inches  and  ten  feet  long.  Six  inches  from 
one  end  of  each  place  a  hole  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter 
in  which  to  place  the  bar.  Dig  two  holes  about  three  feet  deep 
and  five  feet  apart.  Set  the  posts  in  them.  In  placing  the  up- 
rights remember  that  the  horizontal  bar  must  not  belie  its  name. 
Experiment  several  times  with  the  depth  of  the  second  hole  so  as 
to  have  it  the  right  height  for  the  second  upright.  If  possible, 
have  the  uprights  set  in  a  concrete  base. 

A  number  of  holes  ma}'  be  bored  in  the  posts  to  allow  different 
heights.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  broad  jump  standard  by  remov- 
ing the  bar  and  using  strings  in  holes  across  one  post  to  the 
other.  To  keep  bar  from  turning,  a  pin  may  be  inserted,  through 
holes  drilled  in  both  plank  and  pipe  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
holes  in  the  plank. 

See  that  children  who  use  the  bar  have  a  soft  place  in  which 
to  land.  Sand  will  save  injuries  and  prevent  mud  puddles  from 
forming.  Place  the  bars  close  to  the  fence  but  far  enough  re- 
moved as  to  give  full  room  for  action.  It  will  add  interest  if 
a  record  book  is  kept  containing  the  name  of  student,  event  and 
the  record  made  from  time  to  time. 

Jumping  Track. 

Material  and  Construction.  A  smooth  straight  track  to  obtain 
a  running  start  for  broad,  high,  standing  jump  and  pole  vault- 
ing is  a  necessary  part  of  the  playground  equipment.  Have  a 
track  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  as  smooth  and  clean  of 
trash  as  possible.  Set  a  plank  in  the  ground  and  level  with  the 
surface  for  a  jumpoff.  Dig  out  a  place  about  twenty-five  feet 
long  and  ten  feet  wide  and  fill  in  with  sawdust  or  sand. 

Have  a  good  jumping  standard  to  encourage  high  jumping. 
Keep  a  record  of  jumps  m.ade  for  all  children  interested  and  en- 
courage them  at  all  times  to  better  their  last  records. 
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In  all  school  athletic  contests  broad,  high  and  standing  jump- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  program  and  good  results  cannot  be  obtained 
without  constant  practice. 

Have  a  tape  measure  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  jumps. 

See-Saws 

The  see-saw  is  in  universal  use.  Properly  built  it  affords  con- 
siderable exercise  and  entertainment  for  the  younger  pupils. 
Two  or  more  see-saws  should  be  on  every  rural  school  playground. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  children  be  instructed  and 
supervised  in  the  use  of  the  see-saw. 

Material  and  Construction.  A  board  over  a  fence,  or  over  a 
rock  is  a  see-saw.  An  ordinary  saw-buck,  stoutly  built  to  thirty- 
six  inches  in  height  may  be  used.  The  cross  piece  or  saddle 
should  be  at  least  three  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  oak  or  some 
other  hardwood,  and  about  fourteen  feet  long. 

A  better  one  still  can  be  easily  made.  For  uprights  have  two 
pieces  of  five  by  five  inch  joist  and  five  feet  long.  Four  inches 
from  one  end  of  each  piece  bore  a  two-inch  hole.  Take  a  piece 
of  galvanized  iron  with  caps  on  ends  and  holes  drilled  at  ends 
for  pins  to  hold  bar  steady.  Dig  holes  three  feet  deep  and  about 
six  inches  square  with  centers  eighteen  inches  apart.  Set  one 
upright,  then  the  bar,  and  then  the  second  upright.  Be  certain 
that  the  bar  is  horizontal.  If  possible,  set  the  uprights  in  con- 
crete. The  plank  used  as  saddle  should  be  about  fourteen  feet 
long  and  about  two  inches  in  thickness  and  about  ten  inches 
wide.  To  keep  the  plank  steady  bolt  it  to  pipe.  Pad  the  ends 
of  plank  to  form  a  protection  from  sudden  jars.  It  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  take  the  board  indoors  every  day  after 
use  and  encourage  its  use  only  under  proper  supervision. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  For  information  in  regard  to  specialized  equipment,  write 
to :  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Bros.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Howard  George, 
Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Fred  Medart  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Marshall  Field  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  and  Narragansett  Ma- 
chine Co    Providence,  R.  I. 
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2.  A  little  paint  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  looks  of  the  equip- 
ment. It  is  suggested  that  dark  green,  brown  or  gray  be  used. 
These  colors  blend  with  the  out-of-doors. 

3.  If  funds  are  available,  purchase  standard  equipment  gen- 
erally made  of  galvanized-iron  piping. 

4.     When  general  interest  is  aroused  it  will  not  be  hard  to  ob- 
tain equipment. 

5.  Create  a  pride  in  the  children  to  care  for  the  equipment 
and  to  be  always  on  guard  against  its  misuse. 

6.  Ren:^ember — it  is  not  the  equipment  of  the  playground  that 
means  success — it  is  the  proper  use  of  the  equipment  that  brings 
the  best  results. 

7.  Have  some  rules  for  the  use  of  the  equipment  and  some 
form  of  penalty  for  the  misuse  of  it. 

8.  Always  inspect  the  equipment  from  day  to  day,  thus  avoid- 
ing accidents  that  might  occur  from  neglect. 

9.  While  having  some  rules  and  regulations  about  the  play- 
ground and  use  of  play  equipment,  allow  the  children  to  use 
their  own  initiative  and  imagination  in  the  development  of  the 
play  instinct. 

INTERESTING  GAMES  FOR  CHILDREN  OF 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Expensive  equipment  is  not  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  play  movement.  The  pieces  of  home-made  equipment  just 
mentioned  are  inexpensive  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
play.  But  they,  too,  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  greatest 
thing  is  a  person — preferably  the  teacher — who  understands 
play,  knows  games,  and  adapts  himself  or  herself  to  the  happy 
task  of  teaching  and  supervising  play.  With  a  minimum  amount 
of  equipment  such  as  a  few  basket-balls,  volley  balls,  bean  bags, 
etc.,  the  play  movement  can  be  developed  to  a  maximum  point  of 
advantage  to  the  children  and  to  the  community.  A  few  in- 
teresting games  for  the  children  of  the  elementary  grades  are 
given."  These  games  are  not  original  with  the  writer  but  are 
standard  games  described  in  books  on  recreation  and  are  for 


1.      See    especially    Games    d-    Play    for    School    Morale    published    by 
Community   Service,   and   notes   on   page   19. 
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general  use.  Every  one  of  tliem  can  be  played  without  equip- 
ment, with  one  exception,  and  that  is  the  need  of  two  balls  for 
use  in  ball  games.  "When  all  these  games  have  been  learned  and 
others  are  desired  either  write  for  some  of  the  material  noted 
in  the  bibliography  or  write  to  the  Extension  Division  for  fur- 
ther information. 

A  FEW  GENERAL  HINTS  ON  TEACHING  A  GAME 

1.  The  supervisor  or  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  game 
before  giving  it  to  children. 

2.  The  best  instruction  is  by  imitation — show  the  children 
how  to  play  the  game  and  then  have  them  play. 

3.  Where  possible  develop  imagination  by  applying  imaginary 
play  to  the  game. 

4.  Make  instructions  as  simple  and  explicit  as  you  can,  re- 
membering always  that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  large  and 
numerous  explanatioiLS. 

5.  ■  Be  careful  about  weather  conditions  and  condition  of 
ground— always  play  in  the  full  out-of-doors  where  fresh  air 
is  abundant. 

6.  Don't  weary  the  children  by  constant  repetition.  If  at 
first  they  do  not  catch  the  spirit  of  the  game  after  trying  it  a 
few  times  take  up  some  other  game. 

7.  Between  games  always  give  deep  breathing  exercises.  En- 
courage deep  breathing  and  chest  expansion. 

8.  Try  to  have  every  child  enter  the  games. 

9.  Remember  that  the  spirit  the  supervisor  or  teacher  puts 
into  the  games  is  the  largest  factor  in  their  success. 

10.  Use  originality  and  work  out  variations  to  the  games — 
it  will  add  interest. 

11.  Many  of  the  games  given  may  be  played  indoors  during 
rainy  weather  or  indoor  class  recess  periods. 
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GAMES  FOR  FIRST  AND   SECOND   GRADES' 

1.  A  Day  in  the  Woods.  6.  Days  of  Week. 

2.  "I  Saw."  7.  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 

3.  Flowers  and  the  Wind.  8.  Run  for  Your  Supper. 

4.  Squirrel  in  Trees.  9.  Cat  and  Rat. 

5.  Crossing  the  Brook.  10.  Run,  Rabbit,  Rim. 

A  Day  in  the  Woods. 

Stretching — Reach  up  high.     Take  your  coat  and  hat. 
Leg  movement — Walk  quickly  (skip)  to  the  woods. 
Head  exercise — Look  up  at  the  bright  autumn  leaves. 
Arm  exercise — Raise  your  arms  and  touch  them. 
Trunk  and  Arm  exercise — Rake  the  fallen  leaves. 
Knee  bending — Run  and  jump  into  the  pile  of  leaves. 
Breathing — Breathe  in  the  fresh  air. 

"I  Saw" 

Players  stand  as  for  gymnastics.  The  teacher,  beginning 
with  the  first  file,  asks  the  leader,  "What  did  you  see?"  The 
leader  suggests  some  activity  as  "I  saw  a  butterfly,"  "I 
saw  a  boy  beating  a  drum,"  "I  saw  a  chicken  hopping  on  one 
foot,"  "I  saw  a  drum  major  leading  a  band,"  "I  saw  a  horse 
galloping  down  the  street,"  "I  saw  a  boy  rolling  a  hoop,"  etc. 
Each  row  in  turn  imitates  its  leader,  following  him  around  the 
playground  and  back  to  place. 

Flowers  and  the  Wind 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  each  party 
having  a  home  marked  off  at  opposite  ends  of  the  playground, 
with  a  long  neutral  space  between.  One  party  represents  a 
flower,  deciding  among  them'selves  which  flower  they  shall  repre- 
sent, as  daisies,  lilies,  lilacs,  etc.  Then  then  walk  over  near  the 
home  line  of  the  opposite  party.  The  opposite  players  (who 
represent  the  wind)  stand  in  a  row  on  their  line,  ready  to  run, 


1.     Through  the  courtesy  of  Community  Service  the  following  games 
are  listed  as  described  in  their  Games  &  Play  for  School  Morale. 

In  this  way  there  is  standardization  of  games  being  used  and  a 
cordial  correlation  with  work  being  done  by  them.  See  Bibliogra- 
phy for  further  valuable  helps  from  "Community  Service." 
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and  guess  what  the  flower  chosen  by  their  opponents  may  be. 
As  soon  as  the  right  flower  is  named  the  entire  party  owning  it 
must  turn  and  run  home,  the  wind  chasing  them.  Any  players 
caught  by  the  wind  before  reaching  home  become  his  prisoners 
and  join  him.  The  remaining  flowers  repeat  their  play,  taking 
a  different  name  each  time.  This  continues  until  all  of  the 
flowers  have  been  caught. 

Squirrel  in  Trees 

Three  players  stand  so  as  to  represent  a  hollow  tree,  facing 
center  with  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders;  a  fourth  player 
stoops  within  to  represent  a  squirrel.  Let  the  other  players  see 
how  this  is  done  and  they  in  the  same  way  form  groups  of  four. 
There  must  be  one  extra  player,  who  is  a  squirrel  without  a  home. 
Upon  a  signal,  by  the  teacher,  all  the  squirrels  must  change 
trees  and  the  homeless  scjuirrel  tries  to  get  a  tree.  This  leaves 
another  squirrel  without  a  home.  And  the  game  is  repeated. 
After  a  time  let  each  squirrel  change  places  with  one  of  the 
players  of  the  tree  so  as  to  give  all  a  chance  to  be  squirrels. 

Crossing  tlie  Brook 

Draw  two  parallel  lines  on  the  ground  to  represent  the  banks 
of  the  brook.  The  plaj^ers  form  in  line  and  take  a  running  jump 
across  the  brook.  Those  who  succeed  in  jumping  across  the 
brook  continue  round  the  course  and  jump  again,  this  time  in- 
creasing the  width  of  the  brook  (there  has  been  a  rain).  AVhen- 
ever  a  player  fails  to  jump  the  distance  he  gets  his  feet  wet  and 
must  drop  out.  Standing  jump  may  be  used  in  playing  this 
game. 

Day  of  week 

Have  a  number  of  rows  of  players.  Name  first  Mondaj^ ;  sec- 
ond, Tuesday ;  third,  Wednesday,  etc.  Teacher  stands  in  front 
of  rows  with  rubber  ball.  As  she  bounces  the  ball,  she  calls, 
' '  Thursday. ' '  The  row  named  Thursday  run  to  the  front.  The 
child  catching  the  ball  takes  the  place  of  the  teacher.  The  chil- 
dren failing  to  catch  ball  pass  to  their  seats.  The  new  teacher 
continues  game  until  ball  is  caught. 
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Drop  the  Haiidterchief 

Players  join  hands  and  form  a  circle.  One  is  chosen  to  be  the 
runner  and  runs  around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  dropping  the 
handkerchief  on  the  floor  directly  behind  one  of  the  players. 
This  plaj-er  picks  up  the  handkerchief  and  tries  to  tag  the  run- 
ner before  he  can  reach  the  vacant  place  in  the  circle.  If  he 
succeeds  he  returns  to  his  place  and  the  runner  drops  the  hand- 
kerchief behind  someone  else.  If  he  fails  he  becomes  the  run- 
ner. 

Run  for  your  Supper. 

Players  in  a  circle.  One  player  chosen  by  teacher  goes  around 
inside,  holds  out  his  hand  between  two  players  and  says,  "Run 
for  your  supper."  The  two  players  run  around  opposite  ways 
outside.  The  one  who  returns  first  to  the  vacant  place  wins,  and 
may  start  the  next  runners. 

Gat  and  Rat. 

The  players  join  hands  and  form  a  circle.  One  is  chosen 
"rat"  and  stands  inside  the  circle.  Another  is  the  "cat"  and 
takes  her  place  outside.  The  "cat"  tries  to  catch  the  "rat". 
The  players  favor  the  "rat"  and  allow  him  to  run  in  and  out  of 
the  circle,  but  they  try  to  prevent  the  "cat"  from  following 
him  by  raising  and  lowering  their  arms  without  bending  knees. 
When  the  "rat"  is  caught,  both  join  the  circle  and  the  next 
player  to  the  right  or  left  of  each  becomes  "cat"  and  "rat". 
When  there  are  a  large  number  of  players  two  cats  and  two  rats 
may  be  chosen. 

Run,  Rabbit  Run. 

Class  lines  up  in  two  groups.  One  group  are  rabbits,  safe  in 
their  homes.  The  other  group  are  foxes,  walking  about  in  the 
woods.  The  old  mother  rabbit  takes  her  young  ones  out  to  look 
for  food.  They  go  softly,  because  they  fear  the  old  fox  might 
see  them.  Suddenly  the  leader  of  the  foxes  cries  out,  "Run, 
Rabbit,  Run"  at  which  all  the  rabbits  try  to  reach  their  homes 
in  safety  before  the  foxes  catch  them.  All  those  who  are  caught 
become  foxes,  and  help  catch  the  remaining  rabbits. 
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GAMES  FOR  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES 


1. 

The  AVind  Blows. 

6. 

Hop  Race. 

2. 

Ducks  Fly. 

7. 

Tug-of-War. 

3. 

Circus  Game. 

8. 

Prisoner's  Base. 

4. 

New  Orleans. 

9. 

Animal  Blind  Man. 

5. 

Leap  Frog  Race. 

10. 

Flag  Relay. 

The  Wind  Blows. 

Players  stand  as  for  gymnastics.  Leader  stands  in  front  of 
plaj^er  and  says,  "The  Wind  Blows  East,"  upon  which  all  turn 
to  the  east.  If  the  leader  says,  "The  Wind  Blows  AVest"  all 
turn  to  the  west.  The  leader  continues  to  give  commands  and 
each  time  the  players  turn  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
blows.  Occasionally  the  command,  "The  AVind  Blows  a  AVhirl- 
wind"  is  given,  whereupon  all  make  a  complete  circle,  returning 
to  original  position.  Should  the  order  "AVhirlwind"  be  given 
by  itself  all  remain  still.  Anyone  caught  moving  at  this  point 
drops  out  of  the  game.  The  player  standing  longest  becomes 
the  next  leader. 

Ducks  Fly. 

Children  stand  in  files.  Leader  stands  in  front  of  players  and 
gives  names  of  various  birds,  saying,  "Blue  birds  fly,"  or  "Spar- 
rows fly,"  etc.,  raising  her  arms  sideways  to  shoulder  height  and 
down  again  in  imitation  of  wings.  The  children  follow  her  mo- 
tions. After  giving  successive  birds'  names,  the  leader  sudden- 
ly changes  to  the  name  of  something  that  cannot  fly,  moving  her 
arms  as  before.  Mobile  the  children  must  keep  theirs  still.  If  a 
child  makes  a  mistake  he  must  take  his  seat.  The  last  child 
standing  is  the  next  leader. 

Circus  Game. 

A  leader  is  chosen  who  stands  before  player  and  says,  ' '  I  went 
to  the  circus  and  saw  a  bear."  The  next  child  says,  "I  went  to 
the  circus  and  saw  a  bear  and — , ' '  naming  another  animal  of  his 
own  choice.  The  next  player  repeats  all  that  the  previous  play- 
ers have  said  in  exactly  the  same  order,  adding  a  third  animal. 
Insist  upon  exact  wording. 
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New  Orleans. 

The  plaj'ers  are  divided  into  two  groups — A.  and  B.  One 
group  (A)  performs  some  action  representing  an  occupation,  as 
sewing,  picking  flowers,  driving  nails,  etc.  The  other  side  (B) 
must  guess  in  a  limited  number  of  guesses  what  the  motions  rep- 
resent. If  it  fails  one  player  from  this  group  must  go  over  to  the 
other  group.  Then  the  A's  have  another  chance.  If  the  B's 
guess  correctly  they  may  select  one  from  the  A's  side  and  also 
have  another  chance  to  represent  an  occupation.  The  side  hav- 
ing the  most  players  at  the  end  of  the  game  wins. 

After  the  A's  have  decided  what  they  are  to  do  they  approach 
the  B  's  and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place : 

A's:  Here  we  come. 

B  's  :  Where  from  ? 

A's:  New  Orleans. 

B  's  :  What 's  your  trade  ? 

A 's :  Lemonade. 

B's:  How's  it  made? 

At  the  last  question,  the  A's  begin  the  motions  previously 
agreed  upon. 

Leap  Frog  Bace. 

Players  stand  in  columns  of  file  with  a  distance  of  four  feet 
between  individuals.  At  the  signal  to  start  all  the  players  in  the 
column  assume  a  stooping  position.  The  last  player  will  take 
frog  leaps  over  the  backs  of  the  players  in  the  column  followed 
by  the  next  to  the  last  player,  etc.  As  soon  as  the  last  player 
reaches  the  front  of  the  column,  he  assumes  the  stooping  position, 
likewise  the  player  who  follows  him.  When  the  plaj'er  who 
headed  the  column  has  leaped  over  the  backs  of  the  players  mak- 
ing the  column,  he  rushes  forward  across  the  distance  line  end- 
ing the  race. 

Hop  Race. 

The  front  plaj'er  in  the  column  hops  on  his  right  foot  to  the 
distance  line,  returning  on  his  left  foot.  He  tags  off  the  next 
player  on  his  team  and  takes  his  place  on  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  race  finishes  when  the  last  player  returns  from  the  distance 
line  and  crosses  the  starting  line. 
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Tug-of-War. 

Divide  children  into  two  equal  sides  facing  each  other  in  single 
file.  The  captain  is  in  front  of  each  team.  Each  player  places 
his  arm  about  the  waist  of  the  man  in  front  of  him.  The  two  cap- 
tains who  are  facing  each  other,  place  their  arms  about  each 
others  waists,  and  at  the  signal  their  respective  teams  start  to 
tug  for  a  set  time,  30  seconds.  The  side  which  has  the  advantage 
at  the  end  of  the  given  time  wins.  (Note — Very  often  the  men 
lose  their  grip,  usually  pile  up  in  a  pig-pile  on  the  ground). 

Prisoner's  Base. 

(Two  lines,  parallel  and  50  feet  apart,  known  as  base  lines;  a 
5-foot  square  behind  each  line  to  serve  as  prison). 

The  teams  line  up  one  behind  each  line.  One  or  more  players 
from  either  team  leave  the  base  line  and  run  toward  the  oppon- 
ent. One  or  more  members  of  the  opposing  team  rush  out  and 
try  to  tag  them,  before  they  return  to  their  base  lines.  The  lasr, 
player  to  leave  the  base  line  may  tag  any  opponent  and  is  only 
subject  to  being  tagged  by  an  opponent  who  has  left  the  base 
line  later  than  he  did.  A  player  may  run  back  across  his  own 
base  line  and  immediately  enter  the  field  of  activity  again  in  an 
effort  to  tag  an  opponent  before  he  can  return  to  his  base  line. 
As  soon  as  a  player  is  tagged  by  an  opponent  he  is  taken  to 
prison  behind  the  opponent's  line.  A  captor  is  given  free  pass- 
age back  with  his  prisoner  to  the  base  line.  Prisoners  stay  within 
the  prison  until  one  of  their  team-mates  succeeds  in  tagging 
them  without  previously  being  tagged  by  an  opponent.  When  a 
prisoner  is  released  from  the  prison  free  passage  is  given  to  the 
one  who  succeeded  in  releasing  him.  The  team  having  the  most 
prisoners  at  the  end  of  a  given  time  wins  the  game. 

Animal  Blind  Man. 

One  player  is  blindfolded  and  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
with  a  stick  or  wand  in  his  hand.  The  other  players  march  or 
dance  around  him  in  a  circle  until  he  taps  three  times  on  the 
ground ;  then  they  all  stand  still  and  he  points  at  one  with  his 
wand.     The  blind  man  then  asks  for  a  noise  like  a  dog,  cat,  or 
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some  other  animal  from  the  one  chosen,  who  should  have  taken 
hold  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  wand.  From  the  noise  the  blind 
man  tries  to  guess  the  name  of  the  player ;  if  successful,  they  ex- 
change places ;  if  not,  the  game  continues  with  the  same  blind 
man. 

Flag  ReLij. 

Divide  group  into  two  teams,  each  team  holding  a  flag.  Upon 
a  given  signal  the  first  child  in  each  team  runs  forward  and 
makes  a  complete  circuit  of  his  team  and  upon  returning  gives 
his  flag  to  the  player  behind  him,  who  upon  receiving  it  proceeds 
to  make  a  circuit,  giving  his  flag  to  the  third  player.  The  team 
finishing  first  wins.       (Patriotic) 


GAMES  FOR  FIFTH,  SIXTH,  AND  SEVENTH  GRADES 

1.  Follow  the  Leader.  6.  Beast,  Bird  or  Fish. 

2.  "I  Say  Stoop. ^'  7.  Post  Office. 

3.  Ten  Steps.  8.  Pass  Relay. 

4.  Dodge  Ball.  9.  Object  Relay  Race. 

5.  Corner  Ball.  10.  Spoke  Relay. 

Follow  the  Leader. 

One  player  chosen  as  leader  performs  a  series  of  marching  ac- 
tivities, work-a-day  occupations,  or  gymnastic  exercises,  run, 
skip,  jump,  etc.,  the  other  players  imitating  him  accurately  and 
responding  promptly.  Anyone  failing  to  do  so  retires  to  his 
seat  and  becomes  a  spectator.     This  is  an  old  but  ever  new  game. 

I  Say  Stoop. 

The  players  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  a  leader  being  chosen. 
Tlif  loader  says  quickly,  "I  say  stoop"  and  immediately  stoops 
himself  and  arises  again  somewhat  as  in  a  curtsy.  The  players 
all  imitate  the  action,  but  whoii  the  leader  says,  "I  say  stand" 
at  the  same  time  stooping  himself,  the  players  should  remain 
standing.  Anyone  who  makes  a  mistake  and  stoops  when  the 
leader  says,  "I  say  stand"  is  out  of  the  game  (or  becomes  "it"). 
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The  leader  should  speak  and  move  very  rapidly  and  make  un- 
expected variations  in  the  order  in  which  the  two  commands  are 
given. 

Ten  Steps. 

One  player  who  is  "it"  blinds  his  eyes  and  counts  ten  while 
all  the  other  players  run  forward  from  a  given  point.  As  soon 
as  the  one  who  is  "it"  says  "ten",  the  players  must  stand  mo- 
tionless wherever  they  may  happen  to  be  while  he  turns  at  once 
to  look  for  them.  Any  player  whom  he  sees  moving  must  go  back 
to  the  goal  and  start  over  again.  The  "blinder"  repeats  this 
and  the  first  player  who  reaches  the  base  where  the  "blinder" 
is  standing  wins.  The  last  player  to  reach  this  base  has  to  be- 
come "it". 

Dodge  Ball. 

Boys  and  girls  form  separate  circles.  The  players  form  a  cir- 
cle, facing  inward.  Every  other  player  steps  inside  the  circle, 
facing  outward.  The  outside  players  throw  a  basket  or  tennis 
ball  at  those  in  the  center,  trying  to  hit  them.  The  center  play- 
ers run  about  in  the  circle  trying  to  dodge  the  ball.  As  soon  as  a 
player  is  hit  he  must  step  out  of  the  circle.  The  game  continues 
until  all  have  been  put  out.  The  game  then  begins  over  with  the 
other  players  on  the  inside. 

Make  five  minutes  time  limit  for  each  side  and  permit  no  one 
to  tag  above  the  knee. 

Corner  Ball. 

A  space  about  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide  is  needed 
for  the  game.  A  line  divides  this  in  two  equal  parts.  At  each 
corner  is  a  base.  Each  party  forms  in  a  straight  line  about  eight 
feet  from  the  line.  Two  members  of  each  party  take  positions 
in  the  bases  on  the  other  side.  Number  one  of  the  first  party 
then  throws  the  ball  over  the  heads  of  the  second  party,  to  one 
of  his  fellows  on  either  of  the  bases.  It  he  catches  it,  he  throws 
it  back.  The  opposing  party  tries  to  intercept  the  ball  and  if 
successful  gains  one  point.  The  play  then  continues,  the  other 
side  throwing  the  ball. 
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The  rules  of  the  game  are : 

1.  The  members  of  each  party  may  move  about  freely  in  their 
space. 

2.  No  member  may  cross  the  line. 

Beast,  Bird  or  Fish. 

The  players  are  seated  in  a  circle.  One  stands  in  center.  Sud- 
denly the  one  in  center  points  at  one  of  the  players  in  the  circle 
and  says  either  "Beast,"  "Bird"  or  "Fish"  and  immediately 
counts  ten,  whereupon  the  one  pointed  to  must  name  some  bird, 
beast  or  fish  according  to  the  class  named  by  the  person  "it". 
This  must  be  done  before  the  count  of  ten.  Failure  to  answer 
correctl}^  requires  that  player  to  change  places  with  the  person 
"it".  There  must  not  be  a  repetition  of  any  name  previously 
given  in  the  game. 

Post  Office. 

Divide  the  group  into  circles  of  12  or  15  and  give  each  play- 
er the  name  of  a  town  or  city.  One  player  is  blindfolded  in  the 
middle  and  is  called  the  postman.  A  player  keeps  a  list  of  the 
cities  represented  and  calls  out, ' '  I  have  sent  a  letter  from  Frank- 
fort to  Covington."  The  two  players  representing  these  cities 
change  places,  the  postman  trying  to  catch  one  of  them,  or  if  in- 
doors, to  secure  a  chair.  The  player  who  is  caught  or  whose  chair 
is  taken  becomes  postman. 

Pass  Relay. 

Players  are  lined  up  in  teams  of  equal  numbers.  Any  object 
may  be  used  such  as  a  basket  ball,  bean  bag,  blackboard  eraser, 
or  book,  each  team  using  a  similar  object. 

At  a  signal  the  first  player  of  each  team  passes  the  article  used 
overhead  to  the  second  player  who  immediately  passes  it  to  the 
third  player.  The  object  is  similarly  passed  from  player  to  play- 
er until  it  reaches  the  last  player  of  each  line,  who  runs  to  the 
front  of  his  respective  team  and  starts  the  object  towards  the  end 
of  his  line  as  above  explained.  Every  player  is  required  to  touch 
the  object,  failure  to  do  so  constituting  a  foul.  When  the  plaj^er 
who  was  first  of  his  team  finally  returns  to  the  beginning  of  his 
line  the  race  is  finished  and  that  team  wins. 
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Object  Eelay  Race. 

Players  stand  in  file,  an  equal  number  in  each  file.  Opposite 
and  at  about  fifteen  and  twenty  yards  respectively  from  the 
front  player  of  each  file,  two  circles  (about  ^  inches  in  diameter) 
are  marked  on  the  ground,  one  straight  behind  the  other.  In 
the  nearest  of  each  of  the  circles  an  object  (stone,  stick,  club) 
is  placed.  At  the  command,  "Go"  the  first  player  of  each  file 
races  to  the  first  circle,  seizes  the  object  and  places  it  in  the 
second  circle,  five  j^ards  off.  He  then  races  back  and  touches  the 
outstretched  hand  of  the  next  player  in  his  row.  The  latter  then 
races  to  the  object  and  in  the  same  way  places  it  back  in  the  near 
circle,  and  so  alternately  until  each  player  of  the  row  has  had  his 
turn.  The  last  player,  having  deposited  the  object  in  the  circle 
races  back  to  the  line  which  the  front  players  were  originally 
"toeing".  The  first  row  to  finish  wins.  Each  player  after  touching 
the  outstretched  hand  of  the  "next  to  run"  places  himself  at 
the  rear  of  his  row,  which  keeps  moving  forward  so  that  the  next 
to  run  is  always  toeing  the  original  line. 

Spoke  Relay. 

Players  are  arranged  in  groups  from  5  to  15  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  They  face  to  the  right.  On  the  signal  to  start,  the 
outer  player  of  each  spoke  starts  forward  around  the  circle.  He 
is  not  allowed  to  interfere,  touch  or  run  down  any  of  the  players 
forming  a  spoke.  After  completely  circling  the  entire  group,  he 
tags  off  the  pla^^er  at  the  outer  end  of  his  spoke  and  takes  his 
place  at  the  hub  end  of  his  spoke,  sitting  down.  The  player  he 
tagged  off,  circles  the  group,  tags  off  the  end  player  and  sits  down 
back  of  the  player  who  ran  first.  The  game  continues  until  every 
player  in  the  spoke  has  completed  his  run  around.  The  team 
first  having  every  player  in  a  sitting  position  wins. 


GAMES  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY 

What  is  true  of  the  school  and  school  children  is  equally  true 
of  the  community  at  large.  ' '  To  know  each  other  well  enough  to 
work  and  play  together"  is  a  challenge  to  communit}^  coopera- 
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tion.  The  older  and  younger  people  often  play  together — at 
school  gatherings,  at  the  community  fair,  at  home.  And  while 
a  separate  set  of  games  may  be  listed  for  adults,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  the  games  listed  in  this  bulletin  may  also 
serve  for  older  players  as  well.  In  addition  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  community  in  promoting  the  play  movement  by  partici- 
pation, the  games  themselves  will  furnish  considerable  pleasure. 
Try  some  of  the  games  already  listed  with  the  adults.  It  will  be 
found  that  they  will  serve  the  purpose  of  school  children  and 
adults. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY    AND    GENERAL   HELPS 

There  are  many  splendid  books,  magazines,  bulletins,  and  leaf- 
lets on  play.  The  list  here  given  is  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  practical  assistance  to  the  teacher  in  developing  the 
play  instinct.  "Where  possible  it  will  be  a  great  aid  to  purchase 
all  material  listed.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  all,  select  those 
from  the  list  that  will  best  meet  your  particular  needs  and  prob- 
lems. A  short,  direct  statement  is  given  regarding  the  contents 
of  each  article  listed.  If  there  is  any  direct  information  needed 
write  to  the  University  Extension  Division,  which  will  be  glad 
to  help  in  any  way  possible.  Be  sure  to  have  some  good  books, 
bulletins,  leaflets,  etc.,  about  play  and  games  and  recreation.  It 
is  a  necessary  part  of  every  teacher's  equipment  and  every  school 
library. 

"Games  for  Playground,  Home  and  School."  Bancroft,  $2.00 
The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

A  book  filled  with  games  of  every  character  and  description. 
Every  teacher  should  own  this  book.  Games  for  indoors,  out- 
doors, song  games,  dances,  puzzles,  party  plans  and  ideas — prac- 
tically everything  in  the  recreational  field  for  practical  use. 

"Baseball,"  "Football,"  "Volleyball,"  "Tennis,"  etc.  $0.25 
each.     A.  G.  Spalding  and  Bros.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

These  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  at  any  sporting  goods  store. 
They  contain  the  rules,  regulations,  dimensions  of  play  fields, 
equipment,  upkeep  of  grounds  and  many  valuable  hints  regard- 
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ing"  the  special  game  to  be  played.     There  are  individual  pam- 
phlets for  almost  all  of  the  standard  games. 

"What  to  do  at  Recess."  Johnson,  $0.45.  Ginn  &  Co.  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

A  little  book  containing  practical  suggestions  for  plaj^s  and 
games  for  children  from  kindergarten  through  high  school  age. 
A  list  of  suggested  games  is  given  for  each  grade  and  directions 
for  plaj'ing  the  outstanding  games  in  each  list. 

* 'Games  for  Rural  Schools."     Published  by  Berea  College,  Be-~ 
rea,  Ky. 

A  bulletin  of  games  for  schools  in  rural  communities  especially 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  general  equipment.  This  is  a  well  chosen 
selection  of  games. 

* 'Education  by  Plays  and  Games."  Johnson.  $0.90.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  book  is  one  to  inspire  as  well  as  to  instruct.  It  touches 
the  psychological  side  of  play  and  points  out  the  place  and  possi- 
bilities of  play  in  education.  The  book  contains  a  generous  num- 
ber of  games  suitable  to  each  grade  of  school  children  with  clear 
instructions  as  to  the  method  of  playing  the  games  and  the  varia- 
tions which  may  be  introduced. 

''Playground  Technique  and  Playcraft."  Leland.  $2.00. 
Doubleday  Page  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

This  exceedingly  valuable  volume  opens  with  chapters  on  the 
theory  of  play,  the  meaning  and  need  of  play  and  playground. 
Playground  architecture  and  construction,  its  possibilities  and 
potentialities  are  accompanied  by  detailed  plans,  drawings  and 
descriptions.  The  technique  of  constructive  play  is  explained. 
What  to  have  and  do  and  what  not  to  do  on  the  playground  are 
matters  dealt  with  clearly  and  practically. 

"Children's  Singing  Games."  Hofer.  $0.75.  A.  Flanagan  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

A  collection  of  singing  games  for  children  of  the  elementary 
grades.     The  games  are  explained  and  the  music  given.     Many 
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dancing  games  are  included  especially  adapted  to  use  for  fes- 
tival days. 

''The  Play  Movement  in  the  U.  S."  Rainwater.  $2.90.     The 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

This  volume  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful  to  all  in- 
terested in  recreation.  It  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  play  move- 
ment, the  stages  of  the  development  of  the  movement,  the  tran- 
sitions of  its  development,  its  trend,  and  helps  for  organization 
of  community  recreation,  clubs,  associations  and  programs. 

* 'School  Room  Games,"  Boyd.  $0.25.  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  Chicago,  111. 

This  little  booklet  gives  a  set  of  games  for  use  in  the  school 
room,  hall  or  auditorium.  On  rainy  days,  in  inclement  weather, 
or  at  times  when  playground  is  not  available  these  games  will 
serve  for  indoor  recreation.  Many  games  that  are  played  out-of- 
doors  may  be  adapted  to  the  school  room. 

"Old  Familiar  Dances."  Gott.  $0.50.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

A  unique  selection  of  m,any  attractive  dances  of  days  ago, 
dances  of  other  countries,  festival  dances  and  dances  of  local 
color.  Whenever  a  field  contest  is  held  or  a  festive  day  cele- 
brated it  alwaj's  adds  interest  and  attractiveness  to  have  some 
group  dances.  This  little  booklet  will  be  of  value  for  those  oc- 
casions. 


A  very  attractive  and  practical  set  of  handbooks  on  Play  and 
Recreation  is  issued  by  Community  Service — Number  1,  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A  set  containing  the  following  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  for 
$2.45:  "Community  Recreation,"  $0.30.  "Comrades  in  Play," 
$.30.  "Layout  and  Equipment  of  Playgrounds,"  $.30.  "Com- 
munity Music,"  $0.50.  Rural  and  Small  Community  Recrea- 
tion," $0.50.  Pioneering  for  Play,"  $0.30.  "What  Can  We 
Do?"  $0.25. 
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Write  to  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, Number  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  for  a  list  of  publi- 
cations issued  by  them.  They  will  send  valuable  material  for  the 
play  supervisor. 


There  are  numbers  of  pieces  of  free  material.     A  short  list  is 
here  given : 

* 'Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools."       State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

"Community   Recreation."    Draper.    Association  Press,   c547 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

"Outdoor  Athletic  Test  for  Boys."  Brown.     Association  Press, 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

"Games  and  Play  for  School  Morale."     Community  Service, 
No.  1,  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

"Joy  and  Health  Thru  Play."     Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


"A  Philosophy  of  Play."  Gulick.  $1.60.     Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  New  York  City. 

To  every  person  interested  in  Play  this  book  is  of  greatest  in- 
terest. It  is  one  of  the  finest  books  on  the  psychology  of  play 
and  the  development  of  the  play  instinct.  Before  attempting  to 
teach  games  it  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  read  this  book. 

"Guide  to  Track  and  Field  Work  Contests  and  Kindred  Ac- 
tivities." Stecker.  $0.50.     J.  J.  McVey  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  will  undoubtedly  add  great  interest  to  the  play  movement 
if  arrangements  and  plans  are  m,ade  for  some  type  of  athletic 
contest.  This  little  book  gives  splendid  and  useful  ideas  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  such  contests.  It  gives  rules  for  field  events, 
suggested  programs  and  many  useful  hints  for  carrying  such 
contests  to  success. 

"Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open  Country."  Curtis.  $1.25. 

Ginn  and  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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This  book  by  Curtis  is  particularly  helpful  to  the  rural  play 
supervisor  but  the  principles  dealt  with,  the  games  analyzed  and 
the  large  community,  gatherings  described  in  detail  may  be  used 
almost  anywhere.  The  problem  of  arousing  the  country  folk 
to  an  active  interest  in  play,  of  bringing  these  folk  to  a  more 
normal  and  a  fuller  life  will  be  brought  nearer  solution  if  rural 
recreation  agitators  will  become  permeated  with  its  spirit ! 


It  will  be  found  a  great  advantage  to  organize  the  boys  and 
girls  eligible  for  organization  into  some  club  that  is  working  for 
the  upbuilding  of  our  future  citizenship.  Get  in  touch  with  the 
state  or  national  representatives  of  these  organizations  or  obtain 
direct  information  from  the  following  sources : 

Handbook  for  Boys.  $0.50.  Boy  scouts  of  America,  Number 
20  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Handbook  for  Girls.  $0.30.  Girl  Scouts,  No.  1  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Campfire  Girls  Handbook.  $0.25.  Campfire  Girls  of  America, 
31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


* 'Games."  Draper.  $1.00  plus  postage.    Association  Press,  347 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Over  three  hundred  games  arranged  for  the  convenient  use  of 
teachers,  church  leaders,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  welfare  workers, 
and  parents.  The  equipment  is  so  simple  that  it  is  readily  avail- 
able in  the  most  remote  places.  This  little  book  is  pocket-size 
and  makes  a  splendid  hand-book  for  all  types  of  games. 


"Write  The  Department  of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  They  will  send  helpful 
material,  if  requested. 


The  Extension  Bureau  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction will  send  assistance  when  called  upon.  Write  to  Di- 
rector W.  C.  Crosby,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
women  at  Greensboro,  who  is  among  the  leaders  of  the  play  move- 
ment in  this  country,  can  provide  invaluable  assistance. 


Add  to  the  magazine  list  and  subscribe  to  ''The  Playground," 
published  by  ''The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,"  No.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price  25  cents 
a  copy.    $2.00  a  year. 
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EXTENSION  LEAFLETS 

FOLLOWING   IS    A    LIST    OP    EXTENSION    LEAFLETS    WHICH    WILL    BE 
SENT  YOU  UPON  APPLICATION  EITHER  FREE  OR  FOR  THE  PRICE  LISTED: 

Vol.  I,  No.  10.  Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools :  I.  Lee,  Lincoln, 
and    Washington    Anniversaries.       Price     .10. 

Vol.  I,  No.  11  Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools:  II.  The  Present 
Crisis.      Price   .10. 

Vol.        I,    No.    12.   American  Ideals   in   American  Literature — A    Syllabus.      Price    .10. 

Vol.        I,    No.    14.   National  Ideals   in  British   and  American  Literature.     Price   .50. 

Vol.  I,  No.  16.  The  Community  Pageant.  An  Agency  for  the  promotion  of  De- 
mocracy.   Price   .10. 

Vol.      II.   No.      4.   The  American  University  and  the  New  Nationalism.    Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  5.  A  Syllabus  of  Comparative  Government  and  National  Ideals. 
Price   .25. 

Vol.     II,   No.      6.  Reconstruction  and   Citizenship.    Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  7.  Studies  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Women  us  Af- 
fected by  the  War.    Price  .10. 

Vol.      II,   No.      9.  Sanitation  in  the  South.    Price  .25. 

Vol.  II,  No.  10.  A  Manual-  for  Teachers  on  the  American's  Creed  and  Our  National 
Flag.    Price  .25. 

Vol.    Ill,    No.      1.   Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.    For  Women's  Clubs.    Price   .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  Country  Home  Comforts  and  Conveniences  Series.  Parts  I  and 
II.      Free. 

Vol.   Ill,    No.      4.   Physical  Education.    Free. 

Vol.  Ill,   No.      5.   Community  Music.    Free. 

Vol.   Ill,    No.      6.   The   Consolidation   of  Rural   Schools.      Price    .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.  Our  Heritage.  A  Study  through  Literature  of  the  American 
Tradition.      For    Women's    Clubs.      Price   .35. 

Vol.   Ill,    No.      8.    The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.     Second  Edition.     Price  .25. 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  9  &  10.  Development  of  Farm  Water  Power,  Country  Home  Comforts 
and  Conveniences.    Series  No.  I,   Part  III.    Free. 
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MUNICIPAL  PROGRAMS 


INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps  there  is  available  no  more  appiopriate  introduction 
to  this  partial  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Regional 
Conference  on  Town  and  County  Administration  than  the  follow- 
ing letter  received  by  the  University  Extension  Division. 

Gentlemen: 

I  like  the  motto  of  the  University:  "Come  to  the  University 
when  you  need  help."  I  need  help.  What  are  the  duties  of  the 
mayor  of  a  small  town? 

Yours  truly, 

If  this  inquiry  be  revised  to  read,  "What  are  the  duties  of 
the  mayor,  or  commissioner,  or  city  manager,  and  how  may  he 
perform  these  duties  faithfully,  keeping  in  mind  the  justice  and 
welfare  of  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  the  progress  and 
efficiency  of  his  town?"  it  will  become  typical  of  scores  of  situa- 
tions constantly  developing  and  obtaining  in  North  Carolina 
Municipal  Administration.  Here  is  another  mayor.  His  town  is 
in  debt.  It  has  little  money  to  pay  its  teachers  and  certain  other 
honorable  obligations.  Some  bonds  are  about  to  mature  and  there 
is  no  money  in  sight.  Its  streets  are  bad.  Its  public  works  and 
utilities  are  undeveloped  or  inefficient.  Its  children  have  out- 
grown its  schoolhouse  as  does  the  small  boy  his  clothes.  The 
people  are  not  interested  for  the  most  part.  Those  who  are 
interested  do  not  know.     Can  anyone  help? 

For  still  another  official  the  problem  is  stated  differently.  The 
people  are  interested,  deeply  interested,  and  eager  to  authorize 
the  necessary  progressive  measures.  They  demand  that  their 
municipality  rank  with  the  best  in  its  municipal  social  services 
and  its  progressive  appeal  to  all  aspects  of  life.  They  want  the 
city  to  be  a  "better  place  in  which  to  live."  But  how  is  it  to  be 
done?  What  is  the  price  necessary  to  pay  for  the  increase  in 
taxes  ?  What  are  the  possibilities  of  raising  revenue  for  permanent 
improvements?  What  are  the  limiting  laws  and  economic  condi- 
tions? What  is  the  best  form  of  government  to  utilize  in  the 
newer  plans  of  progress?     How  utilize  the  citizen  interest   and 
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combine  all  efforts  in  tlie  development  of  a  greater  municipality? 
How  avoid  tlie  mistakes  made  by  other  municipalities? 

Still  others  reflect  the  complaint  of  the  people  that  taxes  must 
be  reduced.  What  then  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  reducing  the 
taxes?  How  can  streets  and  utilities  and  health  and  the  public 
good  be  conserved  and  developed  without  money?  How  can  the 
town  make  progress  without  the  conservation  and  promotion  of 
the  public  good?  How  can  all  these  things  be  done  on  the  present 
financial  basis?  How  can  any  additional  finances  be  obtained? 
How  interest  the  people  in  services  more  than  taxes?  How  direct 
government  into  business  methods?  How  so  introduce  business 
methods  as  to  save  the  needed  money?  How  bring  additional 
wealth  into  the  community  for  more  taxes?  How  influence 
community  organization,  through  its  chamber  of  commerce  or 
other  possible  groups,  to  bring  about  the  desired  ends?  How 
make  taxes  profitable  and  appear  so  to  the  people? 

Other  queries  are  no  less  difficult,  specific  or  comprehensive. 
How  shall  administrative  ofiicers  without  pay  devote  sufficient 
time  and  attention  to  municipal  problems  to  insure  success?  How 
can  executives,  without  pay,  become  informed  on  the  fundamentals 
of  administration?  As  phrased  by  one:  "How  am  I  to  carry  on 
my  own  business,  maintain  the  town  in  prosperity  and  safety, 
and  attend  conferences  on  methods  of  town  administration  ?"  How 
can  the  offices  be  magnified  so  as  to  attract  the  best  men?  How 
can  those  in  authority,  naturally  inexperienced  and  without  tech- 
nical knowledge,  attain  efficient  methods?  How  avoid  tremendous 
waste  of  money  because  of  efforts,  honest  and  industrious,  but 
undirected?  How,  finally,  direct  the  community  into  plans  and 
methods  executed  by  trained  officials?  And  how  find  the  trained 
officials  after  all?    How  and  when  can  they  be  trained? 

Other  individuals  and  other  groups  make  still  further  inquiries. 
Has  the  state  neglected  its  municipalities?  Has  it  devoted  less 
attention  and  oversight  to  the  cities  than  it  has  to  the  country 
side?  Or  does  it  over-supervise  when  it  does  legislate?  Does 
the  state  give  sufficient  freedom  to  local  governing  bodies  ?  Is  there 
a  tendency  to  centralize  and  limit  self  government  ?  Does  the 
state  allow  municipalities  sufficient  leeway  in  planning  the  future 
revenues,  both  for  current  expense  and  permanent  improvements? 
Does  the  state  tax  the  larger  corporations  adequately  but  refuse 
to  allow  the  local  municipality  to  levy  adequate  taxes?  Does  the 
state  allow  municipalities  sufficient  lee-way  in  planning  the  future 
of  their  development?    Has  the  state,  in  its  progressive  programs 
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for  education,  healtli,  public  welfare,   and  roads,   done   well  by 

its  towns  and  cities? 

Thus  arise  inquiries  from  individuals  and  groups,  botb  in  and 
out  of  the  fifty-five  cities  of  census  size  in  Worth  Carolina,  and 
from  the  413'  incorporated  smaller  towns.  The  problems  stated 
apply  alike,  in  varying  degrees,  to  the  half-dozen  cities  with  more 
than  20,000  population;  to  the  fourteen  cities  with  more  than 
10,000  population;  to  the  forty  with  between  2500  and  10,000 
population ;  and  to  the  more  than  four  hundred  that  are  but  towns 
and  villages.  And  because  IN'orth  Carolina  is  becoming  also  a 
state  of  increasing  urban  life  the  challenge  to  make  North  Caro- 
lina towns  typical  of  the  best  social  and  economic  life  of  the  state 
is  marked.  What  are  some  of  the  available  means?  Are  all 
working  together?  Is  there  conscious  and  organized  effort  to 
bring  about  the  best  possible  results?  Is  the  editorial  statement 
that  this  field  has  been  neglected  true?  Have  national  and  re- 
gional conferences  been  too  technical  and  specialized?  Are  dis- 
cussions too  "academic"  to  be  helpful? 

Other  considerations,  looking  toward  the  need  of  such  a  con- 
ference and  of  continuing  efforts,  are  important.  The  North 
Carolina  Municipal  Association,  banded  together,  partly  formally 
and  partly  with  informal  meetings,  has  done  substantial  work. 
Members  suggest  that  there  is  need  for  more  work  and  for  larger 
affiliation.  It  is  suggested  by  them  that  the  University  offer  more 
definite  programs  and  means  of  cooperating  with  towns  and  cities 
and  their  officials.  There  is  need  for  a  beginning  in  this  work. 
Others  look  to  North  Carolina  to  help.  The  League  of  Minne- 
sota Municipalities,  for  instance,  has  a  membership  of  183  towns. 
They  say,  "The  League  looks  to  the  leadership  of  North  Carolina 
to  give  information  and  to  lend  experience."  This,  North  Caro- 
lina may  offer,  if  she  will.  The  National  Municipal  League 
joined  heartily  in  the  cooperative  plan  for  a  regional  conference, 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds,  Executive  Secretary,  has  expressed  the 
belief  that  such  a  conference  might  be  a  noteworthy  milepost 
in  the  development  of  better  municipal  administration. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  conference  was 
further  evidence  of  its  timeliness.  The  press,  not  only  in  North 
Carolina,  but  in  many  states,  reported  prominently  the  plans  of 
the  conference  and  commented  editorially.  From  the  front  page 
story  of  the  New  York  Times  to  the  small-town  Florida  news- 
paper ;  from  the  associated  press  items  in  the  eastern  dailies  to 
the  comments  of  the  middle  western  editor,  there  was  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  keen  interest  now  manifest  in  the  problems  of  local 
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administration.  Tlie  editorials  in  tlie  Carolina  papers  were  of 
special  help  and  indicative  of  the  opportunity  which  the  Univer- 
sity is  called  upon  to  meet — an  opportunity  which  must  he  recog- 
nized at  once  as  too  large  to  meet,  except  by  gradual  steps  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  those  involved.  Perhaps  the  comment 
of  the  Oreenshoro  News  was  typical  of  the  possibilities  ahead: 

If  the  conferees  at  Chapel  Hill  can  get  our  people  in  the  habit  of 
taking  thought  about  their  governments,  so  that  the  work  started 
by  the  conference  can  be  kept  up;  if  it  can  inculcate  in  us  some  re- 
spect for  knowledge  and  training  in  government  officials,  it  will  have 
done  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  towns  and  counties  of  the  state.  At 
any  rate,  the  hopes  of  all  the  people  are  necessarily  with  it.  Its 
success  means  much  to  all  of  us. 

There  was,  finally,  the  plan  of  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion, in  the  organization  of  its  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information 
and  Research,  to  offer  certain  services  to  the  municipalities  of 
the  state.  The  first  efforts  of  this  Bureau,  worked  out  through 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare,  were  the  plans  for  a  first  Regional 
Conference  on  Town  and  County  Administration.  The  emphasis 
upon  county  administration  was  limited  to  the  important  aspects 
of  correlation  with  towns;  to  the  continuation  of  certain  move- 
ments begun  years  ago  by  Dr.  Branson;  to  the  planning  for  a 
great  conference  next  year  when  the  !N"orth  Carolina  Association 
of  County  Commissioners  meet  at  Chapel  Hill;  and  to  the 
emphasis  upon  all  local  administration,  such  as  was  given  by 
Hon.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Commissioner  Johnson,  Dr.  Rankin  and 
President  Poteat.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  stated 
"to  make  concrete,  definite  and  substantial  contributions  to 
present-day  critical  problems  in  the  development  of  American 
democracy  and  to  make  usable  to  the  people  the  important  facts 
of  local  government." 

This  report  does  not  purport  to  be  any  sort  of  complete  story 
of  the  problems  of  local  administration  and  their  solution.  In 
accordance  with  the  considerations  mentioned  above  it  is  a  be- 
ginning, and  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  social  aspects  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  and  their  county  affiliations.  It  can  include 
only  so  much  as  was  available  at  the  conference  and  certain  other 
items  of  interpretation.  Its  emphasis  is  upon  "attainable  stan- 
dards" and  it  should  be  followed  by  other  reports  of  other  confer- 
ences much  more  important  in  the  future.  The  report  is  offered 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Mayor  W.  S.  Roberson  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  Chapel  Hill.  "We  often  affirm,"  the  Mayor  said, 
"that  people  have  the  sort  of  government  they  want.      This  is 
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full  of  truth  and  full  of  error.  For  how  can  the  people  all  the 
while  know  what  sort  of  government  they  want?  How  can  they 
attain  to  those  indefinite  and  unexpressed  ideals  without  the 
knowledge  and  experience  necessary?  That  all  the  people  may 
know  what  sort  of  government  they  want  and  how  greater  services 
may  be  rendered,  groups  of  experts  and  groups  of  practical  ex- 
perience gather  together.  May  they  not  help  to  direct?  May 
not  Chapel  Hill  welcome  them  in  this  spirit?"  In  the  same  in- 
trepretation  of  "welcome"  and  in  the  spirit  and  purposes  indicated 
in  the  address  of  President  Harry  Woodburn  Chase  which 
follows,  this  report  is  passed  on  to  all  who  may  find  it  usable. 


At  the  first  general  session  of  the  conference  E.  C.  Branson, 
Kenan  Professor  of  Rural  Social  Economics  in  the  University, 
presided  and  opened  the  sessions  with  a  brief  statement  or  two  ap- 
propriate to  the  purposes  of  the  conference. 

Said  he:  "Ten  years  ago  in  an  address  in  Raleigh,  President 
Alderman  of  the  University  of  Virginia  raised  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  democracies  could  ever  be  organized  for  eiiicicncy. 
His  answer  was,  Yes — if  public  intelligence  and  publii;  concern 
about  public  matters  can  be  raised  to  the  level  of  corjipetent,  re- 
sponsible citizenship.  A  fairly  accurate  barometer  of  competent 
democratic  citizenship,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  level  of  competency 
and  honesty  in  levying  taxes,  in  collecting  and  expending  public 
revenues  with  minimum  waste  and  maximum  efiiciency,  in  a  pro- 
per system  of  public  account-keeping  and  reporting  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  hope  for  efficient  democracies  lies  largely  in  efficient 
public  finance,  and  in  the  growing  demand  for  efficiency  in  the 
buf.iness  end  of  government.  There  is  no  hope  for  efficient  public 
finance  until  the  business  affairs  of  government,  local,  state,  and 
national,  can  be  wisely  removed  from  partisan  politics  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  responsive  to  the  public  opinion  of  democratic 
constituencies.  No  business  rises  above  the  level  of  its  bookkeep- 
ing, and  the  bookkeeping  of  democracies  is  everywhere  a  standing 
reproach  to  public  intelligence." 

The  first  Regional  Conference  in  Worth  Carolina  on  Town  and 
County  Administration  was  largely  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  State 
and  County  Conference  held  at  the  University  in  the  fall  of  1919. 

Mr.  Branson  presented  President  Chase,  whose  address  follows; 
Hon.  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
whose  address  is  printed  on  page  114;  and  Hon.  Arthur  'N.  Pier- 
son  of  New  Jersey,  whose  prepared  substitute  paper  is  printed  on 
page  54. 


PEESIDENT  HAEEY  WOODBURN  CHASE  TO 
THE  CONPERENCE 

It  is  my  tappy  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  University,  to  bid 
this  conference  the  heartiest  sort  of  welcome  tonight.  I  feel  very 
deeply,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  in  one  very 
real  sense  any  welcome  to  you  from  us  here  is  superfluous.  Some 
one  has  said  that  every  man  nowadays  has  two  countries :  his  own 
and  Prance.  That  is  a  fine  saying.  But  I  like  to  think  that  it 
is  true,  that  it  is  even  more  true,  that  every  citizen  of  jSTorth 
Carolina  has  two  homes — his  own  and  the  University.  And  so 
tonight  it  is  just  as  home-staying  members  of  the  family,  the 
great  family  of  ISTorth  Carolina,  that  we  open  wide  the  doors 
and  bid  you  enter  in,  not  to  that  which  is  ours,  but  to  that  which 
is  yours.  It  was,  I  believe,  just  that  feeling,  that  the  University 
is  the  state's,  an  instrument  of  service  for  its  welfare,  that  led 
the  people  of  the  state  a  few  months  ago  so  generously  and 
adequately  to  strengthen  its  arms. 

We  are,  I  assure  you,  sensible  of  the  responsibilities  thus 
imposed  on  us ;  and  I  pledge  you,  as  representative  citizens  of  the 
state,  that,  so  far  as  vision  shall  be  with  us,  we  will  strive  to 
be  worthy  of  our  trust. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  great  significance  in  a  gathering 
of  this  sort — a  gathering  of  people  who  are  intimately  and  respon- 
sibly concerned  with  vital  problems  of  community  administration 
— to  work  out  and  formulate  through  common  counsel  a  forward- 
looking  program  in  a  field  so  complex  and  puzzling  as  yours.  The 
final  test  of  the  success  of  popular  government  is  not  the  strength 
of  its  swords,  the  stretch  of  its  territories,  or  the  number  of  its 
fortunes.  Its  test  is  the  simple  and  yet  searching  one  of  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  its  citizens.  Democracy  must  advance  the 
common  good  or  it  fails.  Problems  of  self-government,  like  all 
other  problems,  get  more  difficult  as  the  elements  that  one  must 
work  with  get  more  numerous  and  more  complex.  To  make 
popular  government  really  ^oorh  is  a  more  difficult  task  in  the 
twentieth  century  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  just  because  twen- 
tieth century  life  and  twentieth  century  civilization  are  so  compli- 
cated, so  difficult  to  grasp  as  wholes.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
self-government  really  is  to  maintain  itself  and  to  perfect  itself, 
it  will  be  because  responsible  men  everywhere,  just  as  you  are  do- 
ing here,  set  themselves    to  a  serious  study  of  its  problems,  to  a 
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searcli  for  facts  and  for  real  remedies  for  whatever  may  need 
correction.  And,  further,  popular  government  works  and  will 
work  in  state  and  nation  just  in  proportion  as  it  works  in  local 
communities  effective  and  wise. 

Local  self-government  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
structure  of  democracy  must  always  rest.  Local  problems  are 
state  and  national  problems  writ  small;  a  man  must  first  of  all 
be  a  good  citizen  of  his  home-town. 

It  is  with  this  sense  of  the  importance  of  your  mission  that  the 
University  bids  you  welcome  tonight.  What  you  are  about  here 
is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  University  work — the  search 
for  truth.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  you,  active  workers  in 
the  fields  you  will  discuss.  The  deliberations  of  the  "State  and 
County  Council"  here  two  years  ago  were  in  no  small  measure 
responsible  for  the  establishment  here  of  the  school  of  Public 
Welfare,  under  whose  auspices,  you,  in  a  very  real  sense  a  part 
of  that  council,  have  come  together  here.  We  ask  of  you  just 
this  question :  What  will  you  have  us  to  do  ?  To  the  extent 
of  our  resources  and  our  capacities,  all  that  we  have  is  yours. 


CHAPTER  I 


ATTAINABLE  STANDARDS  OF  ACTIVE  CITIZENSHIP 

In  tlie  newer  discussions  of  local  administration  tliere  is  an 
increasing  emphasis  being  placed  upon  active  citizenship,  along- 
side the  standard  technical  problems  of  function,  organization, 
and  local  areas.  Perhaps  this  is  the  basic  point  from  which  the 
goals  of  efficient  function  and  organization  must  be  reached. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  matter  what  the  form  of  local  government 
or  what  its  facilities  for  expression  may  be,  there  can  come 
complete  community  development  "only  if  the  government  will 
so  speak  to  the  people  that  they  gain  the  impression  of  a  thinking, 
feeling,  acting  entity,  continually  immersed  in  plans  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  community."  And  so  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Regional  Conference  was  a  clearer  interpretation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  citizenship,  of  the  need  for  study  and  active  participation 
in  local  government  and  for  the  renewal  of  the  ideals  of  American 
democracy  as  expressed  in  the  fundamental  relations  between 
community  and  government.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that 
the  following  interpretations  of  the  conference,  some  of  which 
may  well  constitute  permanent  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
local  government,   are  presented. 

The  eager  response  which  President  Harding's  message  to  the 
conference  met  gave  evidence  of  the  timeliness  and  force  with 
which  he  presented  the  subject.     His  message  follows : 

"My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Regional  Conference  on  Local 
Government,  which  you  are  about  to  hold  for  a  broad  consideration 
of  the  social,  industrial  and  technical  problems  of  local  government. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  my  hearty  endorsement  of  the  effort  you 
are  making,  and  to  emphasize  the  need  which  I  believe  exists  for 
an  earnest  continuing  presentation  of  those  subjects  to  the  people 
throughout  the  country.  The  problems  are  manifold  and  diflBcult, 
accentuated  by  the  complexity  of  conditions  which  have  arisen  during 
and  following  the  war.  There  has  been  an  inevitable  tendency,  be- 
cause of  the  overwhelmingly  important  work  which  confronted  the 
National  Government,  to  rely  unduly  upon  it  for  performance  of  many 
functions  which  can  only  be  discharged  properly  by  local  administra- 
tive entities.     This,  together  with  the  further  fact  that  our  country's 
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rapid  growth,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  adequately  planning 
local  governmental  machineries,  has  resulted  in  a  certain  inefficiency 
of  the  minor  administrative  organisms  which  greatly  needs  to  be 
corrected.  It  will  be  corrected  whenever  the  attention  of  the  people 
is  fully  aroused  and  the  national  genius  for  adminstration  is  effec- 
tively applied. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  conferences  as  the  one  you  are  about 
holding  will  be  of  much  value  in  accomplishing  these  ends,  and  there- 
fore I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  my  best  wishes. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  interpretation  given  by  Hon.  Newton 
D.  Baker  when  lie  afiirms  that  the  schedules  of  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed are  "particularly  'wise,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  identifying 
the  commercial  and  social  aspects  of  municipal  administration 
with  the  financial  considerations,  all  of  them  being  tied  together 
in  the  mind  of  any  really  constructive  municipal  executive."  And 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels  strikes  a  sympathetic  Carolina  chord  when 
he  says: 

We  are  learning  in  these  days  that  government  does  not  all  revolve 
around  the  courthouse  and  the  jail,  but  that  it  touches  every  concern 
of  the  home,  the  health,  the  education  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
We  need  to  emphasize  and  re-emphasize  that  government  is  not  some- 
thing set  up  by  somebody  somewhere  that  imposes  regulations  and 
rules  upon  us,  but  that  government  is  ourselves.  It  can  be  no  better 
and  more  efficient  than  the  average  of  the  units  which  make  up  our 
population.  If  the  people  who  desire  only  the  common  weal  are  in- 
different, those  who  wish  to  work  selfish  ends  through  the  agencies  of 
government,  will  pervert  the  agencies  to  their  own  ends. 

Eternal  vigilance  by  all  the  people  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  real 
democracy. 

Mr.  Hoover  sends  a  typical  interpretation  of  public  service: 

The  greatest  public  service  today  is  devotion  to  the  upbuilding  of 
our  community  institutions',  our  town  governments,  our  town  and 
country  improvements,  our  schools,  and  all  that  multitude  of  volun- 
teer institutions  in  promotion  of  education,  recreation,  and  commerce. 
The  war  created  a  great  lot  of  people  who  wish  to  lean  on  federal 
and  state  governments.  Our  country  was  built  by  pushers,  not  leaners. 
Progress  of  the  nation  is  simply  the  sum  total  of  local  progress.  We 
go  backwards  the  moment  we  destroy  the  initiative  of  our  people  by 
constant  extension  of  federal  authority. 
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From  the  League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities: 
The  League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities  extends  its  greetings  to 
the  Conference  on  Small  Town  and  County  Adiministration,  which  is 
meeting  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  September  19-20-21.  The 
Conference  is  a  new  and  important  one.  It  is  entering  upon  fields 
for  study  that  are  fertile  in  their  opportunity  for  usefulness — fields 
that  have  escaped  heretofore  the  continuing  and  concentrated  interest, 
not  because  they  are  less  important,  but  because  they  have  been 
hidden  from  the  general  view.  If  the  Conference  can  but  make  a 
mere  beginning  into  an  extensive  study  of  county  administration,  its 
success  is  fully  assured. 

The  League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities,  containing  183  cities  and 
villages,  is  also  interested  in  the  small  community.  Minnesota,  com- 
pared with  North  Carolina,  is  a  very  new  state.  Its  recorded  history 
scarcely  covers  the  span  of  a  lifetime.  In  1850,  when  the  territory 
of  Minnesota  contained  its  present  boundaries  and  in  addition  more 
than  half  the  territory  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  its  population 
numbered  6077.  In  1920,  it  numbered  2,387,124,  scattered  about  in 
692  cities,  villages  and  boroughs,  of  which  655  contain  less  than  5000 
inhabitants.  The  League's  problem,  therefore,  is  largely  the  problem 
of  the  small  town.  The  League  looks  to  the  leadership  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  give  information  and  to  lend  experience. 

We  trust  that  your  Conference  will  be  reported  in  detail,  that  it 
will  be  an  annual  affair  hereafter,  and  that  the  pioneer  work  of  North 
Carolina  will  attract  the  notice  of  its  sister  states  in  making  new 
steps  of  civic  progress. 

From  the  Greensboro  Daily  News: 

The  mayor  of  Greensboro  and  the  city  manager  are,  or  were  yester- 
day, at  Chapel  Hill,  we  are  informed.  We  hope  that  the  information 
is  correct,  for  we  believe  that  that  is  where  they  belonged.  The  first 
National  Regional  Conference  on  Town  and  County  Administration  is 
in  progress  there,  and  it  behooves  every  man  connected  with  munici- 
pal or  county  affairs  to  be  on  hand  if  possible. 

For  town  and  county  administration  have  suffered  infinitely  in 
this  state  as  the  profession  of  teaching  has  suffered  from  a  curious 
delusion  that  anybody  is  competent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  business 
is  more  difficult  to  administer  successfully,  no  business  has  greater 
need  of  the  experience  and  special  knowledge  of  specially  trained  men. 
The  business  of  this  conference,  according  to  the  program  is  "to  make 
concrete,  definite  and  substantial  contributions  to  present-day  criti- 
cal problems  in  the  development  of  American  democracy  and  to  make 
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usable  to  the  people  the  important  facts  of  local  government."     It  is 
an  ambitious  project,  but  surely  not  an  unattainable  goal. 

The  conference  has  a  number  of  speakers  listed  on  its  program  who 
are  able  to  give  to  the  visiting  delegates  much  concrete  information 
on  various  local  problems.  That,  in  itself,  will  make  the  meeting 
worth  while.  But  we  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  may  ac- 
complish a  greater  work  if  it  is  only  able  to  give  an  impetus  to 
consideration  from  a  scientific  viewpoint  of  the  affairs  of  towns  and 
counties  in  North  Carolina.  We  have  had  entirely  too  much  hap- 
hazard government.  We  have  been  far  too  easy-going,  too  much  inclined 
to  agree  literally  with  the  Scriptural  pronouncement  that  sufficient  to 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  consequently  too  little  inclined  to 
provide  against  the  evils  of  the  future. 

How  many  towns  in  North  Carolina  have  any  definite,  well-thought- 
out  plan  for  material,  let  alone  any  other,  development?  Greensboro 
has  a  city  plan,  indeed,  but  can  this  city  be  said  to  have  a  genuine 
policy?  Time  after  time  the  suggestions  in  the  city  plan  have  been 
blithely  ignored  by  the  city  government.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  case 
where  the  expediency  of  the  moment  has  been  waived  in  favor  of  the 
development  of  the  future.  That  sort  of  thing  is  opportunism  of  the 
worst  variety.    It  is  not  carrying  out  any  policy,  not  even  a  bad  one. 

How  could  it  be  expected,  then,  that  the  affairs  of  our  cities  and 
towns  should  ever  be  in  anything  but  a  chaotic  condition?  We  invite 
chaos.  We  play  for  it.  We  deliberately  make  it  inevitable,  and  then 
cuss  the  government. 

If  the  conferees  at  Chapel  Hill  can  get  our  people  in  the  habit  of 
taking  thought  about  their  governments,  so  that  the  work  started  by 
the  conference  can  be  kept  up,  if  it  can  inculcate  in  us  some  respect 
for  knowledge  and  training  in  government  officials,  it  will  have  done 
a  wonderful  thing  for  the  towns  and  counties  of  the  state.  At  any 
rate,  the  hopes  of  all  the  people  are  necessarily  with  it.  Its  success 
means  much  to  all  of  us. 

From  the  News  and  Observer: 

The  University,  the  National  Municipal  League,  the  North  Carolina 
Municipal  Association,  the  North  Carolina  Commercial  Secretaries  and 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of  County  Commissioners  will  partici- 
pate in  the  Town-County  Conference  to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  Sep- 
tember, 19-21. 

Undoubtedly  every  community  in  the  state  which  pretends  to  have 
a  government  of  any  sort  can  get  valuable  information  by  having  a 
representative  at  this  conference.     In  the  multitude  of  counsel  there 
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is  wisdom.  The  last  word  has  not  been  spoken  on  any  subject,  and  from 
the  talks  of  the  experts  and  others,  community  developers  and  pro- 
moters will  acquire  much  that  will  be  helpful  and  stimulating. 

Example  is  a  wonderfully  inspiring  thing.  Local  authorities  who 
attend  the  coming  meeting  and  learn  there  about  the  aggressive  work 
that  is  being  done  in  other  communities  will  go  back  home  with  a  new 
zeal  for  achievement.  And  with  the  zeal  there  will  be  the  practical 
information  which  will  have  been  gained. 

The  conferences  of  various  kinds  which  are  being  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  having  a  gratifying  result.  They  are  knitting  the  various 
parts  of  the  state  closer  together  and  aiding  in  bringing  about  a  sym- 
metrical and  harmonious  development.  The  Town-County  Conference 
next  month  should  have  a  large  attendance. 

From  the  Asheville  Citizen: 

If  there  is  any  keen  interest  left  in  the  preservation  of  local  self- 
government  it  should  show  itself  in  the  attendance  of  the  Conference 
on  Town  and  County  Administration  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  In  his  letter  of  regret  that  he  cannot  be  present, 
Secretary  Hoover  remarks  that  the  war  left  us  with  an  increased  num- 
ber of  those  who  wish  to  lean  on  the  Federal  Government;  but  says 
Mr.  Hoover,  'Our  country  was  built  by  pushers,  not  leaners.' 

It  grows  increasingly  difficult  for  most  people  to  say  where  the  line 
is  which  separates  state  and  county  functions,  or  state  and  federal 
activities.  But  instead  of  debating  so  much  over  that  boundary  line, 
why  not  focus  some  energy  on  strengthening  the  local  units?  When 
these  units  are  more  robust  they  will  naturally  find  more  to  do  and 
not  some  way  to  avoid  doing  it. 

Reports  on  county  and  city  administration  reveal  an  amount  of 
ignorance  and  general  inefficiency  in  many  sections  that  make  it  re- 
markable that  local  governments  have  survived  at  all.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  begin  the  work  of  rejuvenation  than  by  the  conferences 
conducted  every  year  at  Chapel  Hill. 


ATTAINABLE  STANDARDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
PUBLIC   SERYICE 

Abstract  of  Address  by  President  \Xm.   Louis  Poteat 

Notice  first  the  terms  of  the  topic.  "Attainable  Standards'' 
shows  an  admirable  caution.  Xo  refinement  of  ideals  without 
limitation  of  actual  conditions  is  permitted.  The  standards  must 
not  be  too  high ;  they  must  be  within  reach.  Human  nature  is 
still  human  nature.  One  may  believe  in  its  perfectibility  while 
one  doubts  its  present  perfection.  Selfishness  is  still  here.  It  has 
been  too  long  the  survival  instinct  of  all  existence  to  be  very 
much  mitigated  as  yet.  On  the  other  hand,  I  decline  to  accept 
the  doctrine,  "Every  man  for  himself."  Undoubtedly  there  is 
now  as  a  result  of  our  recent  experience  a  new  sense  of  our  social 
solidarity.  We  are  seeing  as  never  before  that  the  welfare  of 
each  is  a  condition  of  the  safety  of  all.  Besides,  we  cannot  doubt 
what  Kuskin  insists  upon,  that  social  action  is  often  the  result 
of  the  play  of  the  personal  and  social  affections. 

"The  Public  Service" — what  is  comprehended  here?  A  syn- 
optical view  is  presented,  and  your  attention  is  called  to  the 
enormous  extension  of  the  functions  of  government  represented 
in  this  synopsis  as  compared  with  the  early  nineteenth  century 
theory. 

1.  Protection  of  person  and  property. 

a.  Legislation. 

b.  Interpretation    and    application    of    law   to   particular 
cases. 

e.  Administration  of  law. 

2.  Provision  for  the  dependent. 

a.  Emploj^ment  and  pay  for  the  unemployed. 

b.  Maintenance  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

c.  Education  and  opportunity  for  the  children, 

3.  Promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 

a.  Internal  improvements ;  public  works. 

b.  Transportation  and  communication. 

c.  Public  sanitation  ;  quarantine. 
■d.  Social  betterment. 

4.  Imposition  and  collection  of  taxes  to  meet  the  expenses 

of  this  varied  public  service. 
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The  topic  suggests  two  general  questions.  First,  what  may  be 
reasonably  expected  of  the  individual  citizen  in  private  life? 
Second,  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  individual  citizen 
in  public  life? 

The  individual  citizen  in  private  life  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  support  by  influence  and  money  (taxes)  the  society  of  w^hich  he 
is  a  member  and  whose  benefits  he  enjoys.  It  would  be  dishonor- 
able to  accept  the  advantages  of  ordered  society  and  to  decline 
its  obligations.  That  would  be  too  much  like  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  indefensible 
because  immoral. 

In  the  second  place,  the  private  citizen  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  exercise  the  right  and  duty  of  the  suffrage  in  all  good 
conscience.  That  will  involve  information  about  men  and  meas- 
ures. There  is  great  need  to  break  the  political  machine,  to 
defeat  the  boss  by  multiplying  bosses. 

The  private  citizen  may  be  expected  to  maintain  the  law  of 
the  land.  If  he  does  not  like  the  law  of  the  land,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  moving  to  a  land  which  has  the  law  he  likes.  There 
is  not  a  little  of  uninformed  talk  about  "personal  liberty."  It 
would  seem  to  be  perfectly  obvious,  and  yet  it  needs  to  be 
repeated,  that  law  is  the  expression  of  the  intelligence  and  morality 
of  the  majority  of  the  community  for  the  guidance  and  control 
of  the  minority,  whether  the  community  unit  be  the  school  district, 
the  municipality,  the  county,  the  state,  or  the  nation.  All  law 
is  a  limitation  of  personal  liberty.  Any  type  of  society  is  possible 
only  on  condition  of  its  supremacy,  and  the  interest  of  the  group 
must  determine  the  extent  of  the  limitation  of  the  personal  free- 
dom of  its  members.  The  stage  of  progress  of  a  community 
may  be  measured  by  the  limitations  which  it  imposes  upon  its 
members  for  the  common  advantage. 

If  the  average  citizen  is  intelligent  and  social-mindedj  the 
group  may  be  trusted  with  the  largest  degree  of  democracy;  if 
ignorant,  self-seeking,  or  debauched,  nothing  can  save  democracy 
from  disintegrating  into  anarchy.  But  good  men  not  rarely  dis- 
regard their  civic  obligations.  Indeed,  among  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  social  order  are  the  respectable,  the  moral,  and  the 
intelligent.  They  are  preoccupied.  They  say  it  doesn't  pay.  In 
other  cases,  they  are  superior.  They  say  that  political  life  is  an 
offensive  scramble  in  which  one  gets  mud,  if  not  worse.  Their 
theory  is,  stay  out  and  avoid  trouble,  reminding  one  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  advice  to  Victoria,  "Try  to  do  no  good,  and  then 
you  will  get  into  no  scrapes." 
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Tlie  individual  citizen  in  public  life  ought  to  be  amenable  to 
the  reasonable  standard  of  character  and  efficiency.  He  must  be 
jDatriotic  and  reliable,  otherwise  he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  He  must 
have  the  particular  type  and  grade  of  capacity  which  his  official 
position  demands,  otherwise  he  is  incompetent.  I  am  afraid  our 
j)ublic  servants  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries 
— England,  for  example.  One  reason  is  that  so  often  irrelevant 
considerations  control  their  appointment  to  office.  You  are  famil- 
iar with  the  considerations  commonly  urged  in  support  of  any 
given  candidate :  "Availability ;  fought  in  France ;  large  gifts  to 
public  enterprises;  long  and  favorable  service  to  the  party;  sup- 
ported me  in  my  campaign;  out  of  a  job  (put  a  man  in  charge 
of  the  public  business  who  has  failed  in  his  own)  ;  the  young 
lawyer  seeks  publicity.  I  have  heard  of  a  North  Carolina  man 
who  stood  for  the  Legislature  in  his  county  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  said  of  getting  "a  new  date  for  his  stories."  Another  reason 
for  the  relative  inferiority  of  our  public  officials  is  the  fact  that 
with  us,  politics  is  a  profession,  rather  than  a  service.  And 
then  fit  men  stand  aloof. 

The  results  in  the  administration  and  conduct  of  the  public 
business  are  disastrous.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  free  field 
for  the  parasite,  the  favorite,  and  the  demagogue.  Things  are 
delivered  over  too  often  to  the  ignorant,  to  the  cunning  and 
energy  of  the  closely  organized  enemies  of  society.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  an  interminable  mass  of  legislation,  overlapping, 
local,  superfluous — in  general,  monumental  incompetence. 

Some  insist  that  we  need  to  strengthen  and  train  the  police  force 
against  the  multiplied  crime  which  now  afflicts  us.  Enlarge  the 
forces  of  suppression.  Call  on  the  K.  K.  K.  to  aid  constituted 
authority.  There  is  no  hope  in  this  direction.  The  K.  K.  K.  with 
its  fe-fau-fum,  mumbo-jumbo,  thirteenth  century  mummery  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  time,  and  an  out-and-out  slap 
at  the  existing  apparatus  of  justice.  Our  only  hope  lies  in  educa- 
tion of  the  right  sort,  education  which  supplies  the  social  motive 
in  a  quickened  sense  of  social  obligation,  while  it  enhances  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  range  of  interests.  Ruskin  says :  "Let  us 
reform  our  schools  and  Ave  shall  find  little  reform  needed  in  our 
prisons."  I  have  read  of  an  old  English  schoolmaster  retired 
in  his  later  life  to  the  dignity  of  constable.  He  wondered  at  the 
respect  which  the  community  seemed  'to  pay  to  his  constable's 
club.  He  forgot  that  these  men  and  women  once  as  boys  and 
girls  sat  on  the  school  benches  before  him. 
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COUKSES  FOR  MU^^ICIPAL  OFFICIALS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  prepared  to  give  special  training 
for  municipal  officials.  The  folloviring  four  year  course,  prepared  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  will  be  given  writh  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Engineering,  Rural  Social  Science,  Political  Science,  and 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  University.  Other  special  courses 
may  be  elected  if  desired. 

Freshman 


English   1 
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Modern  Language 
Drawing    1 


History   1 
Modern  Language 
Geologj'   5 
Drawing    2 


History   2 
Mathematics  2 
Geology  6 
Drawing    3 
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Modern  Language 
Physics  1 

or 
Chemistry    1 

or 
Zoology   1 


Sophomore 
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Modern    Language 
Physics   2 

or 
Chemistry  2 

or 
Zoology   2 


English   4 
Psychology  1 
Surveying  1 
Economics  15 


Accounting   1 
Engineering 

Principles  1 
(■.Streets,    Highways, 

and  City  Planning) 
Government    1 
Sociologv    2 


Junior 

.Accounting  2 
Engineering 

Principles   2 
(Lights    and    Power) 
Government  2 
Social   Psychology 
Sociology    7 
(The   Small  Town) 


Accounting     3 
Engineering 

Principles    3 
(Water  and  Sanitation) 
Principles    of    Statistics 
Government    3 
Employment  Management 


Municipal   Government 
Sociology'   10 
(Municipal    Administra- 
tion and  Sanitation) 

Business   Law 
Law   of    Municipal 

Corporations 
Business    Organization 


Senior 

Municipal   Government 
Puhlic  Finance 
Sociology   8 
(Community  Organi- 
zation) 

Business   Law 
Industrial  Management 
Public  Utilities 


Municipal  Accounting 
Public  Finance 
Economics    16 
(Theories    of    Reform) 
Business  Law 
Corporation    Finance 


CHAPTER  II 


ATTAIANABLE  STANDARDS  IN  AREAS,  FUNCTIONS 
ORGANIZATION  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

Howard  W.  Odum,  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare 

The  classification  given  below  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  table  of 
contents  for  tbis  volume,  although  necessarily  there  will  be  many 
items  in  the  standard  classification  of  duties  and  functions  not 
treated  in  this  report.  Wherever  the  subject  is  discussed,  the 
page  number  is  given  opposite  the  item  in  this  chart.  The  chart 
may  also  be  used,  if  desired,  as  a  measuring  scale  by  which  the 
status  or  progress  of  any  given  municipality  may  be  gauged.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  standard  indicating  the  scope  of  municipal 
social  services  in  a  well  developed  town  or  city.  The  extent  to 
which  all  services  listed  here  may  be  attempted  will  be  determined 
by  local  and  practical  considerations — the  size  of  the  munici- 
pality, the  cooperating  agencies,  private  and  public,  the  wish  of 
the  people,  the  financial  condition  of  the  town,  and  other  factors. 
This  chart,  together  with  President  Poteat's  '^Attainable  Stand- 
ards in  Civic  Endeavor"  may  well  constitute  an  admirable  pre- 
liminary course  in  civics  for  towns.  Other  features  may  be 
added  by  those  who  find  opportunities,  or  who  believe  that  the  list 
is  incomplete.  Others  may  be  subtracted  where  necessary.  Still 
other  features,  listed  but  not  discussed  at  this  conference,  may 
well  be  set  aside  for  special  discussion  and  treatment  at  the  next 
annual  Tovra  and  County  Conference  in  August  1922.  From  this 
chart  should  arise,  not  only  consideration  of  the  immediate  pro- 
gram of  the  work  for  the  town  and  city,  but  the  beginnings  of  the 
next  program  of  municipal  ofiicials.  The  items  listed  in  the  chart 
are  not  arranged  logically  according  to  function  and  organization, 
but  are  somewhat  intermingled  with  the  idea  of  scope  and  func- 
tions most  emphasized.  When  it  comes  to  private  and  voluntary 
services  to  the  municipality  or  services  to  the  rural  community, 
some  may  question  the  regularity  of  including  such  items  in  any 
technical  classifications  of  organization  and  function.  And  yet 
the  need  for  civic  cooperation  and  active  citizen  interest  would 
never  be  questioned  as  a  large  contributing  factor  in  the  develoj^- 
ment  of  municipal  communities  that  are  healthy,  wealthy  and 
wise.     ]Sror  will  the  fact  be  questioned  that  the  modern  munici- 
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pality  must  not  only  be  "city  building"  but  it  must  also  be 
'"country-serving"  as  it  relates  to  its  rural  constituency.  This 
is  true  not  only  for  its  own  development  and  growth,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  surrounding  fields  from  which  come  its  resources 
and  its  new  population. 

How  does  each  municipality  measure  up  according  to  the 
standards  listed?  How  many  will  score  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
total  sixty  points  enumerated,  omitting  the  items  of  situation 
and  size?  Or  how  many  municipalities  are  planning  to  bring 
about  a  continuing  progressive  growth  of  town  and  services? 
How  does  each  municipality  compare  with  its  neighbor?  Or 
how  do  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  compare  with  those  of 
other  states  ?  For  general  discussions  of  the  individual  conditions 
of  JSTorth  Carolina  towns  see  the  forth-coming  Bulletin  on  "ISTorth 
Carolina,  Urban  and  Industrial,"  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson 
from  the  year's  work  of  the  N'orth  Carolina  Club. 


ATTAINABLE  STANDARDS  IN  MUNICIPAL  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

CLASSIFICATION                                                       DETAILS  PAGE 

1 .  Large  enough   and  small  enough  to  support  a   good  govern- 

ment with  civic  interest  and  cooperation 114 

2.  Not  necessarily  the  census  size  city  of  2500  population  of 

which  there  are  55  in  North  Carolina,  nor  the  average 

for  this  country  of  between  2000  and  5000  population 94 

3.  The  small  town  of  which  there  are  more  than  400  in  North 

Carolina— the  very  bulwark  of  state  and  national  power.  .  .  Ill 

4.  Increase  in  size  according  to  ability  to  maintain  standards ...  97 

LOCATION  AND  POSITION. 122 

1.  Health,  accessibility,  economic  prosperity— conditions  upon 

which  to  base  municipal  program 

2.  Location  made  more  healthy  by  municipal  programs 

3.  Better  accessibility  through  development  of  roads  and  high- 

ways       

4.  Better  economic  bases  through  development  of  commerce 

and  rural  areas 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 28 

1.  A  charter  adequate  to  the  social  and  economic  needs 37 

2.  A  plan  of  government  which  will  bring  out  civic  cooperation . .  17 

3.  Preferably  the  City-manager  plan 33 

4.  Commission  or  Mayor-council  plan 31 

5.  A  judicial  system,  adequate  for  social  justice 

6.  An  election  system,  good  in  plan,  good  in  tradition 

FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS 45 

1.  A  system  of  scientific  budget-making 73 

2.  A  system  of  accounting,  cost,  operation,  records 73 

3.  A  safe  plan  for  financing  public  improvements 61 

4.  A  sound  method  of  assessing  and  collecting  revenues 114 

5.  A  system  of  auditing  satisfactory  to  local  and  state  authori- 

ties    66 

6.  Business  methods  in  government 45 

TOWN  PLANNING 94 

1.  A  fair  look-ahead  for  health,  happiness  and  prosperity 97 

2.  A  plan  for  recreational  facilities,  parks,  spaces,  playgrounds . .  Ill 

3.  A  plan  for  the  extension  of  streets,  transportation  facilities, 

terminals 94 

4.  A  plan  for  industrial  development  and  for  more  or  less  zoning  95 

5.  A  plan  for  the  development  of  new  residence  sections,  hous- 

ing for  workmen  and  for  increasing  population 96 

6.  A  plan  for  civic  and  cultural  centers,  residence  and  industry . .  108 

SANITATION  AND  HOUSING 

1.  Inspection  of  congested  and  neglected  areas 

2.  Sanitary  inspection  of  housing  and  factories 

3.  Disposal  of  garbage  and  sewage 

4.  The  supervision  of  building  and  construction 

5.  Town  wide  plans  for  cleanliness  and  filth  prevention 

6.  Others 
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PAGE 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.  .  .  . 

1.  A  system  of  medical  inspection  services 122 

2.  Adequate  hospital  services,  either  in  or  near  the  town 

3.  A  system  of  food,  milk,  meat  inspection  services 

4.  A  system,  of  child  welfare  services 118 

5.  A  system  of  laboratory  sei-vices 

6.  A  statistical  service,  for  publicity  and  direction 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

1.  A  plan  for  correlating  all  relief  and  assistance 108 

2.  Systematic  outdoor  relief  on  a  constructive  basis 

3.  A  good  s.ystem  of  institutional  relief 118 

4.  The   supervision    of   prisons,    reformatories   and   other   in- 

stitutions        

5.  Juvenile  court  work  in  accordance  with  the  best  standards. .  122 

6.  Constructive  and  preventive  work  and  publicity 

PUBLIC  SAFETY.  . 

1.  A  good  organization  of  the  Police  system 

2.  The  regulation  and  control  of  traffic,  transportation •.     

3.  A  good  system  of  apprehending  and  con'ecting  the  offender ..      

4.  An  adequate  system  of  fire  protection 

5.  Substantial  plans  for  fire  prevention 

6.  Adequate  plans  for  protection  from  vice  and  harmful  in- 

fluences       

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  UTILITIES. 

1.  A  good  system  of  street  construction  and  maintenance 

2.  Construction  of  sewers;  disposal  plants,  city  buildings,  farms 

or  other  city  properties 94 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  city  market  and  other  city  owned  pub- 

Mc  service  agencies 

4.  Ownership  or  supervision  of  water  works 41 

5.  Ownershin  or  supervision  of  light  and  heat  plants 41 

6.  Ownership  or  supervision  of  transportation,  communication 

or  other  public  utilities 

PUBLIC  RECREATION 

1.  The  supervision  of  commercialized  recreation Ill 

2.  The  promotion  of  play  and  recreation  and  the  profitable  use 

of  leisure  time 

3.  A  system  of  parks,  playgrounds  and  open  spaces 112 

4.  A  system  of  organized  and  directed  play  and  recreation ....  112 

5.  A  plan   for  a  civic  and  social  center 

6.  Others 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION_ 

1.  Effective  organization  and  administration 114 

2.  Careful  selection,  equipment  and  supervision  of  teaching.  . .  113 

3.  An  adequate  curriculum,  classification  and  grading  of  pupils .      

4.  Good  school  hygiene  in  grounds,  buildings  and  methods 122 

5.  The  school  serving  the  whole  community 

6.  A  civic  interest  back  of  the  school 
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PAGE 

VOLUNTARY  AND  CIVIC  SERVICES. 

1.  Cooperation  between  officials  and  private   agencies  in  pub- 

lic service,  libraries,  weights  and  measures  and  other  ser- 
vices   108 

2.  A  community  council  or  clearing  house  for  all  voluntary 

agencies 

3.  A  live  chamber  of  commerce 99 

4.  A  good  atmosphere  in  which  the  other  needed  voluntary 

agencies  may  work 108 

0.  Cooperation  with  the   chiuches  and   denominational  edu- 

cational institutions 17 

6.     Others 

SERVICES  TO  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

1.  A  "country-serving"  as  well  as  "city-building"  municipa- 

pahty 

2.  The  promotion  of  economic  welfare  in  the  country 

3.  The  improvement  of  communication  and  transportation ....  

4.  The  promotion  of  better  organization  and  cooperation 

5.  The  improvement  of  social  and  school  conditions 

6.  An  all-county  chamber  of  commerce 97 


At  the  second  evening  and  general  meeting  Mr.  H.  W.  Deeds,  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Municipal  League,  presided  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  general  social  services  of  local  government. 
He  introduced  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  State  Health  officer;  Mrs.  Clarence 
A.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare;  and  President  W.  L. 
Poteat,  whose  addresses  are  printed  in  this  bulletin. 


CHAPTER  III 


FORM  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 


PEOGRESS  Iiy  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

H.  W.  DODDS,   Secretary  National  Municipal  League 

The  curse  of  our  municipal  government  in  the  past,  as  with 
our  state  government,  has  heen  its  puzzling  complexity.  Early  in 
the  last  century  our  cities  followed  the  federal  plan  of  two 
chambered  councils  and  an  elected  executive.  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, they  diverted  from  the  model  for  fear  of  a  strong  mayor. 
They  made  the  mayor  weak  as  an  executive  giving  him  little 
control  over  his  subordinates,  many  of  whom  were  elected  inde- 
pendently. By  such  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  it  was 
supposed  that  the  various  departments  of  government  Would 
be  set  over  against  each  other  in  a  condition  of  perfect  equili- 
brium. The  liberty  of  the  citizen  would  thus  be  protected  against 
autocratic  officials  who  would  otherwise  selfishly  gather  power 
to  themselves  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people. 

This  complicated  system,  difficult  to  administer  at  best,  was 
further  darkened  by  the  adoption  of  the  spoils  system.  "To  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils"  sounded  like  a  good  sporting  proposition 
and  the  American  people  accepted  it  in  an  uncritical  spirit. 
ISTaturally  municipal  elections  followed  national  party  lines  since 
the  strength  of  the  party  rested  upon  its  local  units.  The  theory 
of  democracy  seemed  to  demand  that  all  public  offices  be  elective 
no  matter  how  small  or  obscure  they  were.  Thus  local  elections 
formed  the  battle  ground  for  contending  political  organizations 
and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  when  one  party  got  control  of  the 
elective  offices  they  would  not  stop  until  they  had  extended  their 
control  to  all  appointive  offices  and  employees  as  well. 

This  situation  was  indeed  a  dark  background  for  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  municipal  government  capable  of  fulfilling 
the  manifold  important  duties  now  performed  by  our  cities.  Of 
course  the  unwieldy  structure  was  not  so  costly  while  the  objects 
of  municipal  administration  remained  simple.     When  our  cities 
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spent  onlj  a  fraction  of  what  they  spend  today,  when  there  was 
no  need  of  a  sanitary  engineer  or  a  street  railway  expert,  when 
tax  assessments  were  easily  made  and  when  the  engineering 
problems  of  the  city  were  practically  nil,  a  confused,  purposeless, 
political  administration  could  be  endured;  but  when  the  affairs 
of  our  cities  came  to  involve  millions  of  dollars  in  wealth  and 
highly  technical  problems  of  management  and  engineering,  the 
older  form  of  legislative  and  administrative  organization  broke 
down  completely.  The  shame  of  our  cities  became  a  by-word 
and  something  had  to  be  done. 

The  National  Municipal  League  was  the  first  national  organi- 
zation in  the  field.  In  1898  it  drafted  a  model  municipal  charter 
which  reflected  the  best  thought  of  the  time.  The  principles 
outlined  in  that  document  pointed  the  way  along  which  we  have 
been  proceeding  ever  since.  This  charter  has,  of  course,  been 
kept  up-to-date  by  subsequent  modifications.  It  now  provides 
for  the  city  manager  form  of  government  and  has  been  followed 
in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

The  keynote  of  government  today  is  not  complexity  and  checks 
and  balances  but  simplicity  and  responsibility.  For  the  execution 
of  policy  we  require  a  closely  knit  organization  under  a  single 
head,  with  clear  lines  of  responsibilty  focussing  at  the  head. 
Instead  of  electing  eighteen  or  twenty  officials,  as  the  New  Eng- 
land town  meeting  used  to  do,  we  are  learning  that  experienced 
administrators  and  technical  men  cannot  be  secured  by  popular 
election.  "We  have  further  learned  that  when  a  long  list  of 
officials  are  elected  on  co-ordinate  terms  there  is  no  real  co-ordi- 
nation in  practice.  Each  pulls  and  hauls  in  his  own  direction 
and  there  is  no  supervising  plan  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

So  we  have  provided  for  the  city  manager  plan,  the  city  man- 
ager chosen  not  by  popular  election  but  by  a  small  body  of 
elected  representatives  who  are  able  to  study  intensely  the  quali- 
fications and  experience  of  candidates  and  to  act  accordingly. 
The  city  manager  is  given  the  power  to  appoint  his  subordinates 
and  to  remove  them.  He  thus  becomes  completely  and  inescap- 
ably responsible  for  their  conduct  individually  as  well  as  for  the 
results  of  the  administration  as  a  whole. 

Note  that  the  city  manager  is  chosen  as  an  executive  and  is 
not  a  political  choice.  This  means  that  broad  questions  of  policy 
have  not  entered  into  his  selection.  It  is  not  the  city  manager's 
job  to  decide  questions  of  policy.  That  is  the  council's  job.  It 
is  the  city  manager's  job  to  carry  out  the  policy  handed  down 
by  the  council. 
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INTote  that  the  city  manager  has  not  been  chosen  at  a  political 
election.  Therefore,  he  has  not  had  to  make  political  pledges 
or  to  kiss  a  baby  to  land  his  job.  The  council  are  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  With  them  rests  the  determination 
of  policy.  The  people  as  a  rule  are  perfectly  able  and  willing 
to  choose  their  legislative  agents  because  they  are  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  honesty  and  policy.  We  trust  them  with  the  law  making 
power.  For  the  execution  of  the  law  we  rely  upon  a  specially 
designated  agent. 

The  city  nianager  form  of  government  is  simply  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  for  over  a  generation. 
Its  purpose  is  simplification  of  organization  and  the  removal 
of  the  spoils  system.  Most  of  our  cities  have  abolished  the  old 
two  chambered  council.  A  great  many  cities  have  adopted  the 
commission  government  plan  which  centralizes  in  five  commis- 
sioners all  legislative  and  executive  functions.  Most  of  our  large 
cities  have  adopted  the  so-called  strong  mayor.  Unlike  the  old 
fashioned  mayor  the  new  mayor  is  given  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  his  associates.  He  is  thus  compelled  to 
accept  more  responsibility  for  city  administration  than  he  used 
to.  Nevertheless  the  mayor  is  yet  a  politically  elected  official 
who  is  bound  to  reward  by  political  office  those  who  helped  him 
to  be  elected.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  commission  form 
of  government  where  we  have  both  the  appropriating  and  spend- 
ing power  in  the  same  hands.  The  commissioners  are  elected 
for  political  purposes  without  respect  to  pledges,  experience  or 
attainments.  Thus  a  harness  maker  becomes  chief  of  police  or  a 
barber  commissioner  of  public  utilities.  This  is  no  reflection 
on  such  men  as  members  of  a  legislative  body  but  it  does  mean 
that  they  have  not  the  equipment  necessary  to  administer  the 
technical   details   of   a   great    department. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  about  political  life  today  is  the  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  people  to  secure  a  simplified  govern- 
ment so  organized  that  responsibility  can  be  clearly  located,  and  in 
so  doing  to  remove  from  the  administration  the  political  spoilsman. 
We  are  beginning  to  accent  service  in  public-service.  And  ser- 
vice to  a  political  party  no  longer  suffices  to  make  an  acceptable 
public  servant. 


THE  COaOIISSION  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 
AND  OTHERS 

Mayor  T.  B.  Eldeidge,  of  Raleigh 

Prior  to  the  luunicipal  conference  lately  held  at  the  University 
the  writer  accepted  a  |)lace  on  the  program  for  discussion  of 
municipal  government  as  it  exists  and  functions  in  North  Caro- 
lina ;  but  time  and  opportunity  were  not  found  for  discussion 
of  the  subject,  and  a  request  was  received  later  for  an  expression 
of  his  views  in  writing,  to  which  this  is  his  response. 

Being  mayor  of  a  city  operating  under  the  commission  form 
of  government,  it  was  expected  of  the  writer  that  his  opinions 
would  be  favorably  prejudiced  toward  the  type  of  city  govern- 
ment which  he  represents.  This  assumption,  however,  is  correct 
only  within  certain  limitations.  If  there  were  only  two  hard- 
and-fast  forms  of  municipal  government — aldermanic  and  com- 
m.ission — it  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  he  would  choose  the 
latter;  but  the  question  is  bigger  than  that. 

When  the  writer  came  into  office  it  was  his  impression  that 
the  mayor  was  an  official  with  real  executive  authority,  but 
his  mind  was  soon  relieved  of  that  delusion.  It  early  appeared 
that  the  office  was  little  more  than  head  of  a  municipal  depart- 
ment. The  situation  might  not  be  so  bad  if  the  limitations  on 
his  powers  were  understood  by  the  public ;  but  there  has  hardly 
been  a  day  in  the  two  years  of  his  administration  that  he  has 
not  been  reminded  that  the  people  look  to  him  to  bring  things 
to  pass,  to  give  municipal  service,  and  to  correct  conditions 
that  give  Tise  to  complaint.  He  is  painfully  conscious  that 
citizens  suspect  him  of  passing  the  buck  when  he  represents  that 
he  is  without  authoritv  or  control  over  the  police  or  fire  depart- 
ments ;  that  he  cannot  regulate  sewer  or  sanitary  service ;  that 
street  cleaning,  market  regulation,  automobile  traffic,  and  abate- 
ment of  nuisances  are  as  far  from  his  sphere  of  influence  as  the 
east  is  from  the  west. 

Early  in  his  administration,  feeling  hampei-ed  by  the  restric- 
tions on  the  mayor's  powers,  the  writer  consulted  local  lawyers 
and  wrote  to  sources  of  municipal  information  to  obtain  a  sym- 
posium on  the  status  of  the  mayor  of  a  commission  government 
city.  The  replies  were  all  to  the  same  general  effect  that  outside 
of  his  department  (which  in  Raleigh  embraces  municipal  records 
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and  accounting,  taxation  and  revenue)  lie  was  only  a  ceremonial 
representative  of  the  city — a  figure-head,  so  to  speak.  One  of 
the  out-of-state  authorities  consulted,  it  is  true,  said  that  on 
occasions  of  insurrection  or  public  calamity  the  mayor  would 
be  in  supreme  authority.  But  nothing  has  been  found  in  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina  to  bear  out  this  statement.  The  general 
power  of  supervision  given  in  the  chartier,  the  lawyers  say, 
means  nothing  more  than  that  the  mayor  may  examine  the 
books  and  papers  of  all  departments  and  may  offer  advice  to 
the  other  commissioners.  Quoting  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  City  of  Raleigh,  "it  means  nothing  at  all." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  mayor  of  a  commission  govern- 
ment city  comes  far  short  of  being  a  real  executive  officer,  such 
authority  as  he  has  being  restricted  within  very  narrow  limita- 
tions. Commission  government  as  it  functions  in  Raleigh  may 
be  likened  to  an  industrial  plant  operated  under  three  superin- 
tendents who'  are  supreme  in  their  respective  departments  and 
responsible  only  to  the  stockholders  without  the  intervening 
authority  of  a  president,  or  to  a  bank  in  which  the  president,  the 
cashier,  and  the  teller  act  independently  of  one  another.  Imag- 
ine, if  you  please,  a  school  without  a  principal  or  a  school 
system  without  a  superintendent. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  government  without  executive 
authority  is  essentially  weak  and  lacking  in  efficiency;  a  govern- 
ment with  three  executives,  each  supreme  in  his  own  department, 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  government  without  an  executive 
head.  Three  commissioners,  each  with  a  sphere  of  authority 
in  which  another  cannot  interfere,  and  responsible  only  to  the 
people  in  elections  held  biennially  unless,  perchance,  the  right 
of  recall  is  exercised,  cannot  in  reason  be  expected  to  afford 
the  best  results  in  municipal  service. 

The  theory  underlying  commission  government  is  that  the 
system  will  call  to  the  public  service  commissioners  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  who  are  especially  fitted  for  their  respective 
duties.  It  is  not  for  the  writer  to  pass  in  judgment  on  the  results 
usually  obtained,  but  it  is  common  observation  that  aptitude 
for  politics  goes  further  in  municipal  elections  than  fitness  for 
office  minus  the  other  qualification. 

ISTaturally,  the  question  arises.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  Candidly,  it  is  easier  to  point  out  the  weakness  of 
the  system  than  to  discover  a  remedy.  The  situation  is  beset 
with  difficulties  which  are  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the 
basic  principle  on  which  the  commission  form  of  government  is 
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constructed.  The  writer  has  given  a  great  deal  of  earnest  thought 
to  consideration  of  ways  by  which  the  hands  of  the  mayor  might 
he  strengthened  without  impairment  to  the  dignity  of  the  other 
commissionerships ;  and,  frankly,  he  does  not  see  how  it  can  be 
done.  It|  is  plain,  therefore,  that  where  a  change  is  desired  a 
radical  departure  from  the  system  is  advisable.  Three  plans 
are  here  suggested : 

1.  Retain  the  three  commissionerships  and  elect  a  mayor 
with  authority  to  direct  their  administrative  activities  and  hold 
them  respponsible  for  the  manner  in  which  their  duties  are 
discharged. 

2.  Abolish  all  the  commissionerships  and  put  a  city  manager 
in  control  of  all  municipal  departments,  with  appointive  officials 
answerable  to  him  and  subject  to  removal  for  failure  to  render 
the  service  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect. 

3.  Elect  a  mayor  "with  full  powers  of  administration,  making 
the  heads  of  all  municipal  departments  directly  responsible  to 
him,  holding  their  offices  by  his  appointment  and  subject  to 
removal  by  him ;  with  a  city  council  or  board  of  aldermen  having 
powers  of  legislation,  tax  levying  and  budget  making;  and,  per- 
haps, with  authority  to  review  the  official  administration  of 
the  mayor. 


CITY  MAJTAGER  GOVERNMENT  IN  DURHAM 

City  Manager  R.   W.   Rigsbt 

The  invitation  to  talk  before  this  gathering  of  earnest  students 
and  seekers  after  information  carried  with  it  the  admonition 
to  be  brief.  The  word  "brief"  ordinarily  is  pleasing  to  the  city 
manager  and  in  the  case  carries  with  it  absolution  from  the 
necessity  of  making  a  speech.  I  shall  therefore  talk  briefly  of 
a  few  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  city  manager  field. 

To  summarize  UTthout  making  a  few  general  remarks  might 
seem  abrupt  and  lack  the  proper  connection  with  the  purposes 
of  this  convention.  We  are  here  I  take  it  to  exchange  informa- 
tion along  the  line  of  governmental  betterment  and  efficiency. 
By  a  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis  we  may  be  enabled  to  gain 
a  more  effective  method  as  regards  the  operation  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  town,  county  and  state  units.  Effective  government 
as  affecting  the  city  unit  has  occupied  most  of  my  time  but  I 
have  not  been  and  am  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  extending 
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this  effectiveness  to  the  other  units.  We  will  succeed  as  we 
demonstrate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  effective  operation 
and  administration  of  city  units. 

The  city  manager,  if  he  is  not  a  pioneer,  is  a  scout  who  brings 
back  tidings  from  the  front  line  trench.  He  may  carry  some 
theories  out  to  his  activities  but  he  brings  back  facts.  He  realizes 
that  though  science  may  be  applied  to  the  perfection  of  govern- 
mental machinery  the  dealing  with  his  council  and  the  people 
is  an  art  and  always  will  be.  Though  he  may  have  thoroughly 
grasped  the  rules  that  apply  to  the  general  problems  in  hand  he 
must  be  able  to  adjust  them  to  meet  varying  conditions.  He 
must  not  be  so  obsessed  vnih  the  letter  of  the  rule  as  was  the 
young  recruit  who  upon  challenging  his  second  lieutenant  for 
the  second  time  was  sharply  asked  if  he  knew  the  rules.  He 
immediately  replied — "Of  course  I  know  the  rules — The  rules 
prescribe  that  one  shall  say  'Who  goes  there?'  three  times  and 
then  shoot." 

The  program  intimates  that  we  are  tO'  talk  on  progress  in 
JN^orth  Carolina  cities.  For  me  to  confine  myself  to  this  state 
would  leave  out  the  best  part  of  my  experience  as  I  have  been 
here  only  about  two  months.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak 
briefly  of  my  experience  in  Bristol,  Ya. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  came  to  Bristol,  Ya.,  in  the  role  of 
City  Manager.  I  assumed  the  administrative  duties  of  this  city 
which  is  separated  from  a  twin  city  just  across  the  state  line  in 
Tennessee.  The  state  line  runs  along  the  center  line  of  Main 
Street  and  divides  the  city  in  nearly  equal  parts.  It  may  seem 
beside  the  point  to  give  prominence  to  a  state  line  but  in  this 
case  it  had  a  remarkable  effect.  The  opposition  to  the  city  man- 
ager form  of  government  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  change 
represented  a  majority  of  opinion.  They  were  very  bitter  and 
determined  to  make  a  failure  of  the  whole  proposition.  What 
was  more  natural  than  to  cause  friction  between  the  two  cities 
on  all  points  which  cities  so  joined  together  are  bound  to  have 
in  common. 

We  started  in  immediately  to  j^erfect  the  governmental  machin- 
ery. This  consisted  of  reorganization  of  departments,  depart- 
mental reports,  a  modern  municipal  accounting  system,  a  complete 
city  budget,  and  purchasing  division  where  all  city  purchasing 
was  handled.  These  things  seemed  unusual  and  uncalled  for  to 
the  people  who  did  not  understand  and  formed  the  basis  for  the 
politician  to  raise  the  cry  of  an  Utopian  procedure.  Particularly 
were  we  subjected  to  criticism  when  we  had  made  a   complete 
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contour  map  of  the  city  preliminary  to  laying  out  a  compre- 
hensive city  plan.  We  finished  the  map  and  the  city  manager 
form  of  government  came  very  near  being  completed  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  laws  of  Virginia  would  have  permitted  a 
vote  on  this  plan  of  government  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  I 
doubt  seriously  if  it  would  have  held  its  own.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  the  whole  sentiment  had  changed  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  those  who  backed  this  form  of  government  to  know  it  is 
now  firmly  established  with  a  confident  and  enthusiastic  backing. 

And  now  turning  to  Durham  I  must  say  the  past  two  months 
have  brought  before  me  a  mass  of  information  and  many  problems. 

The  problems  include  perfecting  an  accounting  system,  putting 
in  a  modern  city  budget,  and  centralizing  purchasing.  We  are 
now  perfecting  the  governmental  machinery  and  working  out 
a  system  of  reports  and  classifying  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
each  office.  We  feel  that  without  an  effective  organization  work- 
ing under  definite  rules  we  shall  not  be  able  to  handle  efficiently 
the  big  things  to  be  done  in  Durham. 

The  matter  of  organization  and  smooth  operation  are  not  all 
the  problems.  Others  consist  of  the  carrying  out  of  a  grade 
separation  plan,  extended  street  improvement,  a  comprehensive 
city  plan,  a  market  problem,  enlargement  of  the  cemetery,  exten- 
sive water  works  development  and  many  others. 

We  hope  our  efforts  in  Durham  may  add  greatly  to  the  prog- 
ress of  cities  in  ISTorth  Carolina  and  we  believe  they  will.  It  is 
my  wish  that  the  various  cities  set  up  some  standards  of  com- 
parison so  that  we  can  compare  notes  and  I  believe  we  should 
come  together  often  to  discuss  our  problems. 

This  convention  will  surely  give  a  real  impetus  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  in  this  state  and  I  hope  it  is  a  fore-runner 
of  many  more.  The  officials  who  have  in  hand  the  affairs  of 
government  should  meet  often  to  compare  experiences  and  prepare 
legislation  to  meet  their  various  needs  in  properly  handling  the 
business  for  which  they  are  responsible. 


THE  CITY  MANAGER  PLAN  IN  HICKORY 

City  Manager  R.   G.   Henry 

The  success  of  the  City  Manager  Plan  in  Hickory  is  a  good 
example  of  how  this  plan  works  in  a  city  of  from  5000  to  10,000 
people.  The  City  of  Hickory  was  the  second  city  in  the  United 
States  to  have  this  plan,    and   although  this  plan  has  been   in 
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eifect  eight  and  one-half  years  it  is  still  thought  very  well  of 
by  the  people.  One  of  the  present  aldermen  who  fought  the  plan 
when  it  was  voted  on  said  lately,  "We  could  never  go  back  to 
the  old  way."  Whether  the  City  Government  functions  is  square 
up  to  the  City  Manager  and  if  it  does  not  function  the  City 
Council  know  where  to  place  the  blame. 

When  the  present  City  Manager  took  over  his  position  he 
found  the  City  affairs  were  in  as  good  shape  as  any  well  regulated 
business.  All  of  the  bills  were  paid,  a  good  set  of  books  were 
kept  up  to  date  and  all  of  the  departments  were  functioning 
properly. 

During  the  Summer  of  1920  the  City  did  two  miles  of  main 
sewer  and  one  and  three-quarter  miles  of  sidewalks.  Bids  were 
asked  from  contractors  for  both  kinds  of  work  but  the  bids  were 
too  high.  The  City  went  ahead  and  did  their  own  work  and 
saved  $2100  on  the  sewers  and  forty  cents  per  square  yard  on 
the  sidewalks.  Owing  to  the  cost  of  materials  this  was  all  the 
work  that  was  done  during  the  summer  but  late  in  the  Fall 
employment  conditions  got  bad  and  on  November  Ist  the  City 
started  work  on  their  $12.5,000  Municipal  Building.  The  best 
bid  we  could  get  from  a  contractor  was  $11£',000  which  only  left 
$7000  for  land  which  cost  $9300,  seating  for  the  Auditorium 
which  cost  $4100  and  the  furnishing  of  the  offices,  jail,  and 
Fire  Department.  In  other  words  we  would  have  been  in  the 
hole  before  we  started  so  we  decided  to  do  the  building  ourselves. 
This  building  is  just  finished  and  we  have  saved  $29,104  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  besides  giving  employment  to  citizens  who 
needed  work. 

By  January  1,  1921  employment  conditions  were  worse  than 
in  the  Fall  of  1920  and  as  property  owners  had  put  in  numerous 
petitions  for  street  paving  we  decided  to  do  40,000  square  yards 
of  paving.  By  starting  our  bond  ordinances  etc.,  at  this  time 
we  believe  we  were  the  first  City  in  J^orth  Carolina  tO'  open 
bids  for  paving  in  the  Spring.  The  contractors  were  short  of 
work  and  we  believed  we  would  get  a  good  price.  We  were  not 
disappointed  as  we  got  a  very  low  price.  After  we  got  started 
with  the  paving  the  demand  for  paving  was  so  great  that  we  con- 
tracted an  additional  30,000  yards  and  then  had  more  paving  pe- 
titioned than  we  could  do.  In  paving  we  only  paved  the  main  ar- 
teries, and  by  doing  this  there  is  no  part  of  the  city  that  our  fire 
trucks  can't  get  to  in  three  minutes. 
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"We  also  did  all  of  our  own  water  and  sewer  extensions  that  was 
found  necessary  by  the  street  paving.  $2000  was  at  least  saved 
in  this  work. 

Hickory  has  a  "Model  Charter,"  a  Council  of  four  aldermen 
and  the  mayor,  all  of  them  elected  at  large.  Everyone  of  them 
are  business  men  and  not  politicians.  The  City  is  run  on 
business  lines  all  the  way  through  by  hiring  the  best  men  and 
not  the  cheapest.  On  the  construction  work  done  by  the  City 
in  the  past  one  and  one-half  years  the  taxpayers  have  been 
saved  $49,000  by  using  good  business  judgment  as  to  when  and 
how  to  do  the  work  that  the  City  had  to  have  done. 

The  City  Manager  is  also  in,  position  to  carry  on  the  work 
similar  to  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  if  the  City  is  too  small  to 
support  a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  are  lots  of  things  that 
arise  in  every  community  but  they  have  no  one  to  place  at  the 
head  and  put  it  through. 

After  working  and  writing  for  eight  months  the  City  Manager 
was  successful  in  getting  the  mercantile  fire  insurance  rates 
reduced  in  Hickory  thus  saving  $4000  per  year  to  the  mercantile 
establishments  of  the  City.  The  residential  rate  was  already 
the  lowest  rate  possible. 

From  the  above  facts  one  will  see  that  the  City  Manager 
form  has  been  very  successful  in  Hickory.  Some  of  these  things 
might  not  have  been  possible  in  a  larger  City  but  it  was  possible 
here.  Here  we  work  on  Ben  Franklin's  saying  "Taxes  wisely 
expended  can  not  hurt  any  people.  Only  waste  can  bring 
bankruptcy." 


PROGRESS  IN  GOLDSBORO  UNDER  CITY 
MANAGER  PLAN  OF  GOTERNMENT 

City   Manager   W.    M.   Rich 

In  the  year  1916  several  far  seeing  business  men  in  the  City 
of  Goldsboro,  realizing  that  the  municipal  governineiit  in  effect 
at  that  time  was  not  functioning  properly,  proceeded  to  set 
about  the  task  of  providing  the  city  with  a  new  charter  which 
would  provide  for  a  coordination  of  the  work  of  all  departments 
of  the  city,  thereljy  giving  the  people  of  this  city  the  service  to 
which  thoy  were  entitled.  A  charter  commission  was  appointed, 
and  after  much  time  and  study  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  city 
manager    amendment    to   the   present   charter.     This    course    was 
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considered  necessary  on  account  of  the  strong  opposition  whicli 
developed    against    the    commision-manager    plan. 

The  city  manager  amendment  was  passed  by  the  1917  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  was  voted  on  by  the  citizens  of 
Goldsboro  at  the  regular  municipal  election  held  in  May,  1917. 
The  charter  amendment  carried  by  a  very  small  majority,  which 
indicated  that  the  movement  was  not  endorsed  sufficiently  to 
insure  its  popularity. 

The  greatest  error  made  in  the  adoption  of  the  charter  amend- 
ment was  the  retention  of  the  old  ward  system  of  elections, 
together  with  the  old  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  sectional 
representation  thus  obtained.  With  a  large  unwieldy  board, 
consisting  of  members  representing  their  various  wards,  it  is 
hard  to  inject  the  spirit  of  the  manager  plan  into  them  and 
prevent  them  from  appointing  committees  to  investigate  every 
trivial  matter  that  comes  up.  The  charter  amendment  as  a 
whole  is  a  very  good  instrument;  but  as  I  said  before,  the  great- 
est handicap  is  the  election  of  aldermen  by  wards  and  the 
seemingly  difficult  task  of  implanting  in  the  various  members 
a  full  realization  and  conception  of  the  true  workings  of  the 
city  manager  plan  of  government. 

In  selecting  the  first  city  manager  for  Goldsboro,  no  effort 
was  spared  in  attempting  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  expert. 
Over  five  hundred  applications  were  received  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  make  the  selection.  From  the  applicants  for  the 
position,  Mr.  E.  A.  Beck,  manager  at  Edgeworth-Sewickly,  Pa., 
was  chosen.  Mr.  Beck  came  to  Goldsboro  during  the  summer 
of  1917  and  remained  until  the  fall  of  1918,  at  which  time  he 
resigned  to  go  into  the  army.  During  Mr,  Beck's  administration 
Goldsboro  came  to  the  sudden  realization  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  small  conservative  city,  but  was  rapidly  growing  into  a  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  community.  This  rapid  growth  brought 
about  the  need  for  public  improvements  in  the  way  of  pavements, 
sewers  and  water  main  extensions.  This  much  needed  improve- 
ment work  was  begun  in  a  small  way  in  1916,  but  the  results 
obtained  that  year  were  an  added  impetus  to  the  extensive  pro- 
gram which  was  adopted  later. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Cashell  was  appointed  city  manager  to  succeed 
Mr.  Beck.  Undelr  Dr.  Cashell's  administration  an  expensive 
program  was  commenced,  in  which  approximately  $700,000  was 
expended  in  asphalt  pavements,  $200,000  in  sewers,  and  $100,000 
in  water  main  extensions.  This  work  was  commenced  in  1919 
and  completed  during  the  summer  of  1921.     The  City  of  Golds- 
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boro  now  has  over  ten  miles  of  asphalt,  bitulithic  and  brick 
pavements.  In  addition  to  this  the  new  sewers  and  water  mains 
have  made  it  possible  for  nearly  every  bouse  in  tbe  city  to  install 
batb  and  toilet  facilities. 

However,  during  this  period  of  progress  in  public  improve- 
ments, tbe  city  bas  been  seriously  handicapped  in  general  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  1919  General 
Assembly  in  passing  the  Revaluation  Act  and  limiting  the  cities 
to  a  tax  for  general  fund  purposes  in  1920  of  only  10%  more 
than  was  levied  in  1919.  Goldsboro  was  particularly  unfortunate 
in  this  respect  because  the  1919  tax  levy  was  very  low  and,  as 
it  turned  out,  was  inadequate  for  the  year.  The  consequence  was 
that  funding  bonds  had  to  be  issued  to  carry  on  the  city's  business 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1921.  At  the  1921  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  the  Municipal  Finance  Act  was  revised 
in  order  to  give  the  cities  of  ITorth  Carolina  the  power  to  raise 
sufficient  money  by  taxation  to  give  the  people  service.  This 
act  was  later  found  to  be  invalid  and  the  City  of  Goldsboro,  as 
well  as  other  cities  in  the  state,  are  placed  in  the  same  position 
they  were  in  during  1920.  This  could  have  been  remedied  by 
calling  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  August,  1921 ; 
but  for  some  reason  the  Governor  could  not  see  the  necessity  of 
this  and  refused  to  call  it  at  that  time,  thereby  making  it 
necessary  for  Goldsboro  as  well  as  other  cities  throughout  the 
state,  to  issue  more  funding  bonds  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  It 
is  a  poor  business  principle  for  any  city  to  have  to  issue  funding 
bonds  to  pay  for  current  expenses,  and  no  city  should  be  placed 
in  that  position  by  any  state  legislature.  Is  it  fair  then  that 
progress  be  halted  and  the  credit  of  the  entire  state  impaired  by 
the  action  of  those  we  elect  to  represent  us  at  Raleigh?  I  am 
sure  if  the  people  as  a  whole  were  more  conversant  with  the 
government  of  our  cities  we  would  not  be  so  terribly  handicapped. 

However,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  City  of  Goldsboro  has 
made  rapid  strides  since  the  manager  plan  was  adopted  in  1917. 
The  extensiveness  of  program  for  public  improvements  has 
already  been  shown.  While  handicapped  in  the  general  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  city  on  account  of  lack  of  funds, 
we  have  attempted  to  give  the  people  of  this  community  one 
hundred  cents  worth  of  service  for  each  dollar  invested  by  them. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  carrying  out  measures  providing  for 
the  public  health  and  safety  of  the  community,  we  have  tried 
to  keep  these  departments  intact,  even  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing 
work  in  other  departments.     After  experimenting  with  an  inef- 
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fioient  and  inadequate  health  department,  we  finally  decided  to 
go  in  with  the  county  on  a  combined  city  and  county  health 
department.  This  combination  is  giving  entire  satisfaction  and 
is  producing  wonderful  results.  Under  this  scheme,  in  addition 
to  the  health  officer  and  sanitary  inspector  who  do  work  both  in 
the  city  and  county,  we  have  a  special  sanitary  officer  for  duty 
in  the  city  alone.  The  food,  dairy  and  sanitation  inspection 
work  is  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  obtaining  results. 
The  mosquito  control  work,  which  comes  under  this  department, 
has  given  excellent  results  during  the  two  years  it  has  been 
tried  out. 

Our  fire  department  has  been  equipped  with  a  new  1000  gallon 
American  LaFrance  pumper  and  the  number  of  paid  men 
increased,  which  gives  the  city  a  very  efficient  department.  The 
efficiency  of  the  police  department  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  motorcycle  policeman,  which  is  a  great  help  in 
enforcing  the  traffic  regulations. 

A  department  of  engineering  has  been  authorized  and  a  city 
engineer  employed.  This  department  will  be  organized  to  the 
fullest  extent  as  soon  as  the  funds  are  available.  The  street 
department  has  been  reorganized  and  is  doing  good  work  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  very  little  money  is  available  for  this  work.  The 
street  cleaning  department  has  also  been  revamped  and  is  now 
producing  excellent  results.  Authority  has  been  granted  for  the 
purchase  of  a  steam  roller  and  a  motor-driven  flusher  and  sprink- 
ler, the  money  having  been  provided  by  hond  issue.  These  will 
be  purchased  as  soon  as  the  funds  for  operation  are  available. 
Ford  cars  have  also  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  street  super- 
intendent and  the  water  superintendent,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
give  better  and  more  efficient  service. 

As  to  the  general  administration,  a  modern  system  of  budget- 
making  has  been  adopted  and  the  budget  appropriations  are 
strictly  adhered  to.  A  new  system  of  distribution  of  expendi- 
tures has  been  installed  which  will  provide  a  more  comprehensive 
report  on  the  year's  activities. 

To  make  a  success  of  any  city  government  the  people  must 
take  an  interest  in  it  and  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
In  order  to  bring  the  government  to  the  people,  it  was  decided 
last  winter  to  issue  a  bulletin  to  be  distributed  gratis  throughout 
the  city.  The  object  of  the  bulletin  was  to  keep  the  citizens 
informed  as  to  the  workings  of  the  city  government  and  to  foster 
the  spirit  of  cooperation.     Several  numbers  of  this  bulletin  were 
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issued,  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  scheme  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  all  handicaps,  the  City  of  Goldsboro  has  made 
wonderful  advancements  since  the  manager  plan  was  adopted, 
and  even  though  those  opposed  to  the  plan  try  hard  at  times  to 
disrupt  the  present  organization,  the  people  are  beginning  more 
and  more  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  system.  Once  the  confidence 
of  the  people  is  estahlished,  the  old  time  politicians  will  find 
that  their  efforts  are  in  vain,  and  they  will  be  forced  to  abandon 
all  plans  for  changing  back  to  the  old  time  political  regime. 


ELIZABETH  CITY  AND  THE  OUTLOOK 

J.  B.  Ferebee,  City  Manager 

Having  just  assumed  the  managership  of  our  city,  it  is  natural 
that  my  knowledge  of  the  vast  amount  of  things  needed  is  limited. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  the  problem  of  sanitation,  which  has 
given  some  trouble  with  respect  to  a  number  of  surface  toilets, 
is  about  to  be  remedied  by  having  sewer  connection  for  all  places, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  eventually  the  city  will  own  its  sewer 
system,  which  will  make  compulsory  sewerage  much  easier  to 
handle. 

Our  paved  streets  have  been  allowed  to  depreciate  by  reason 
of  the  constant  digging  by  the  different  utilities  companies  and 
not  putting  them  back  in  shape.  I  shall  certainly  try  to  remedy 
this  and  advise  all  sister  cities  to  carefully  guard  against  promis- 
cuous tearing  up  of  paved  streets. 

Our  crowded  schools  are  about  to  be  enlarged  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  pupils  for  years  to  come,  and  a 
bond  issue  of  about  $400,000  is  to  be  floated  for  that  purpose. 

A  well  equipped  fire  department,  an  excellent  police  force  and 
a  competent  clerical  organization  and  fine  coordination  all  around 
make  the  prospects  for  Elizabeth  City's  present  form  of  govern- 
ment highly  promising. 


THE  CITY  MANAGER  PLAN  IN 
WESTERVILLE,  OHIO 

R.  W.   Orebaugh,   City   Manager 

"Westerville,  Ohio.  Population  3000.  Commission  Manager 
Charter  effective  January,  1916.  R.  W.  Orebaugh,  the  second 
manager,  was  appointed  September,  1917;  present  salary  $2700. 
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The  City  Manager's  office  during  1920  passed  througli  a  busy 
year  via  street  improvements  and  repairs,  new  water  works  im- 
provements, sewer  and  w^ater  extensions  and  renewing,  extending 
and  enlarging  the  electric  light  and  power-distributing  lines. 

By  the  way  of  street  repairs.  There  were  250  separate  and 
distinct  patches  made  throughout  our  12  miles  of  brick  streets. 
These  patches  averaged  approximately  5.6  square  yards  each  and 
cost  approximately  $5.55  per  patch.  The  results  of  this  repair 
work  were  more  than  gratifying  to  the  general  public,  and  the  cost 
of  same  was  paid  from  the  Village's  share  of  the  Automobile- 
license  fund. 

By  the  way  of  Water  Works  Improvement.  The  first  big  step 
towards  carrying  out  the  new  water- works  program  was  completed, 
namely,  constructing  a  20  foot  diameter  reinforced  concrete  well, 
31  feet  in  depth,  laying  about  one  mile  of  6  inch  C.  I.  force  main 
and  erecting  a  200,000  gallon  steel  water  tank  and  tower.  This 
class  of  waterworks  improvements  was  paid  for  from  a  bond  issue, 
authorized  by  the  voters  in  jSTovember,  1919. 

The  policy  of  the  present  administration  has  been  to  make  as 
many  improvements  to  our  utilities  as  possible  from  the  earnings 
of  the  same.  This  proposition  did  not  look  very  encouraging  back 
in  1916  when  the  City  Manager  Administration  took  office,  as 
they  inherited  several  thousand  dollars  indebtedness  in  the  water 
and  light  departments  alone,  which  had  to  be  cleaned  up  before 
much,  if  any,  new  work  or  policies  could  be  inaugurated.  How- 
ever, the  close  of  the  year  of  1920 — or  after  five  years  of  opera- 
tion— shov/s  that  we  have  made  and  paid  for,  from  the  earnings 
of  our  water  and  light  plants,  approximately  $3'5,000  worth  of 
improvements,  enlargements  and  repairs,  and  have  operated 
strictly  within  the  income  of  these  utilities  as  well  as  every  other 
department. 

Although  the  population  of  Westerville  has  only  increased  by 
several  hundreds  during  the  past  five  years,  we  have  (by  rendering 
good  service)  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  light  and  power 
consumers,  all  of  which  has  necessitated  considerable  expense, 
(which  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  departments  income)  to 
provide  for  this  growth.  We  also  claim  that  our  rate  of  charge 
for  light  and  power  is  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  the  average 
municipality  which  operates  this  utility  or  pays  direct  to  a  pri- 
vate corporation. 

Sinking  Fund.  As  far  back  as  1912  the  amount  received 
per  year  from  taxation  for  general  sinking  fund  purposes  was  ap- 
proximately $7000,   from  which   the  yearly   interest  charges   on 
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general  bonded  debts  of  $4700  had  to  be  paid.  The  tax  duplicate 
has  grown  steadily  since  then,  and  the  bonded  indebtedness  moder- 
ately, so  that  for  the  year  1920  (without  increasing  the  rate)  we 
received  approximately  $10,000  from  which  a  yearly  interest 
charge  on  general  bonded  debt  of  approximately  $6500  had  to  be 
paid.  Thus,  in  order  not  to  increase  but  rather  decrease  our  tax 
rate,  the  groTvi;h  of  our  sinking  fund  has  been  somewhat  handi- 
capped; however,  the  sinking  fund  to  date  has  about  $35,000  to 
its  credit,  which  is  practically  all  invested  in  Westerville  Munici- 
pal Bonds.  The  present  administration  has  increased  the  fund 
from  $26,000  in  1916  to  $35,000  in  1920,  without  increasing  the 
tax  rate.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  tax  rate 
per  $1000  of  valuation  from  1915  to  1920  inclusive. 

1915    1916    1917    1918    1919    1920 

ueneral  Health,  Safety  and  Service  Funds. S3. 15  82.86  S2.65  S2.31  $2.26  $1.05 

General  Sinking  Fund 2.80    3.46    3.60    3.06    3.57    3.85 

Total  Corporation  Rate. $5.95  $6.32  $6.25  $5.37  $5.83  $4.90 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  village  is  as  follows : 

General  (Street,  Sewer,  Water  and  Light)  Bonds $178,301.00 

Special  Asse-ssment  Street  Construction  Bonds 43,878.00 

Grand  Total  Bonded  Indebtedness $222,179  00 

On  Jan.  1,  1916,  the  present  form  of  government  inherited 
among  other  things,  $140,000  general  bonds  and  $37,690  Special 
Assessment  Street  Construction  bonds,  or  a  total  of  $117,690. 
Therefore  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  why  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
corporation  tax  rate  must  be  applied  to  create  a  sinking  fund,  and 
pay  interest  and  amortize  the  Village  bonded  debt. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  municipality  owned  water,  light, 
gas,  sewage  and  other  utilities,  provided  they  are  properly  man- 
aged, and  proper  management  of  these  utilities  provides  a  source 
of  revenue  from  which  the  municipality  may  make  a  great  many 
improvements  and  betterments  they  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
deprived  of  or  acquire  through  a  prohibitive  tax  rate.  Some  of 
the  advantages  are  cheaper  street  lights,  cheaper  light  and  power 
to  all  public  buildings,  cheaper  and  better  fire  protection,  tax- 
payers or  shareholders  in  the  Corporation  Utilities  can  draw  divi- 
dends via  lower  rates  of  charge  which  should  prevail  for  the 
product  of  the  municipally  owned  public  utility.  Any  municipal- 
ity should  be  able  to  employ  an  expert  manager,  and  pay  at  least 
three-fourths  of  his  salary  and  all  the  salaries  of  his  assistants 
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from  the  earnings  of  tlieir  utilities,  besides  having  the  benefit  of 
this  executive's  time  and  experience  for  other  departments  of 
the  Corporation. 

For  the  year  1921  we  are  planning  to  expend  over  and  above 
fixed  charges  about  $10,000  on  new  water  and  light  improvement, 
all  of  which  we  are  going  to  pay  for  from  the  earnings  of  these 
utilities. 

One  of  the  fixed  charges  of  our  water  and  light  department  for 
the  year  1921,  under  general  administration,  amounts  to  $5200 
divided  as  follows: 

Three  fourths  of  City  Manager's  salary $2025.00 

Assistant  to  City  Manager  or  Electrician     ....  1620.00 

Clerk  Hire 720.00 

Miscellaneous  expense 835.00 

Total $5200.00 

Westerville  is  one  municipality  that  could  not  employ  a  City 
Manager  and  keep  within  a  fair  tax  rate  without  a  paying  water 
and  light  utility. 

I  believe  the  people  here  are  satisfied  wdth  the  new  form  of 
government  and  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  are  getting 
more  and  better  service  for  their  money  than  under  the  old  plan, 
and  I  think  a  good  City  Manager  can  make  the  city  government 
worth  the  price  we  have  been  accustomed  to  paying  and  also  earn  a 
fair  salary  for  himself. 


Mr.  P.  C.  Painter,  City  Manager  of  Greensboro  was  present  and 
made  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  interesting  talks  of  the  Confer- 
ence.    No  formal  paper,  however,  was  prepared  for  this  Bulletin. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PROBLEMS  IN  MUNICIPAL  FINANCES 


THE  WOKK  OF  THE  1921  SPECIAL  SESSIOJf 

The  special  session  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
held  in  December  of  1921  made  no  important  changes  in  the  North 
Carolina  Municipal  Finance  Act.  The  only  important  aspect 
seems  to  be  the  exception  of  Madison  County  from  the  operation 
of  the  act.  It  will  be  well  for  anyone  who  is  specially  interested 
to  order  copies  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  dis- 
cussions which  follow,  however,  are  based  on  the  Act  as  it  now 
stands  in  all  of  its  fundamentals  and  will  therefore  give  the 
current  interpretations  desired. 

A  city-planning  bill  was  introduced  but  was  finally  amended 
so  as  to  include  only  Buncombe  and  Hanover  counties.  Both  Wil- 
mington and  Asheville  have  undertaken  plans  for  city-planning. 
A  later  bill  extended  this  privilege  also  to  Wake  County,  and 
Mayor  Eldridge  and  others  of  Raleigh  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  working  out  of  certain  comprehensive  plans.  This  bill  and 
others  may  be  had  also  from  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  summ'a- 
ries  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

An  important  act  was  that  which  requires  state  supervision  of 
municipal  loan  and  bond  issues  which  passed  with  few  amend- 
ments. This  bill  is  also  appended  at  the  end  of  this  report  and 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  those  who  are  working  out  pro- 
gressive municipal  programs.  Many  bills  relating  to  local  munici- 
palities were  passed,  but  no  others  that  have  to  do  with  state-wide 
policies  or  principles.  A  careful  study  of  the  present  legislation, 
together  with  the  critical  analyses  herewith  given,  will  enable  the 
Conference  to  prepare  further  revisions  or  new  acts  such  as  may 
be  necessary  next  year. 

DEAN  CARROLL'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SUBJECT 

Dean  D.  D.  Carroll  of  the  University  School  of  Commerce 
presided  at  the  meetings  devoted  primarily  to  finances  and  opened 
the  discussion  with  the  timely  keynote  of  "cooperative  finance." 
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There  is  unity  of  interest  and  agony  here,  centering  around 
two  outstanding  problems: 

First,  failure  on  the  part  of  citizens  to  recognize  that  municipal 
finance  is  just  another  form  of  cooperative  expenditure,  and  co- 
operative expenditure  in  the  most  vital  and  intimate  phase  of 
every  day  life.  The  saving  to  the  individual  effected  by  joining 
with  his  neighbors  in  providing  such  safeguards  as  fire  and  police 
protection  over  individual  provision  for  needs  is  obvious.  The 
same  bargain  appears  in  cooperative  provision  for  schools,  good, 
clean  highways,  sanitary  agencies,  etc.  But  the  average  citizen 
fails  to  recognize  such  saving,  and  the  correction  of  his  attitude 
offers  the  greatest  problem  connected  with  this  subject. 

Second,  failure  on  the  part  of  municipal  officials  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  taking  the  utmost  care  in  administering  such  co- 
operative enterprises  with  the  same  efficiency  as  private  enterprises. 
Means  to  this  end  may  be  found  in  the  employment  of  the  munici- 
pal budget,  definite  and  effective  application  of  funds,  adequate 
and  unerring  accounting,  and  frequent  and  popular  statements 
of  stewardship  in  such  a  clear  manner  that  the  wayfaring  man  can 
not  fail  to  recognize  value  received. 

THE  NOETH  CAEOLDfA  MUNICIPAL 

FINANCE  ACT 

A.   C.   McIntosh,   Professor   of   Law,    University  of   Nortli   Carolina 

The  power  of  a  municipal  corporation  to  incur  debts,  levy  taxes, 
and  appropriate  money  depends  upon  authority  derived  from  the 
legislature.  This  authority  was  formerly  contained  in  special 
charters,  or  in  the  general  law,  where  the  special  charters  made  no 
provision  therefor;  but  since  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
requiring  municipal  corporations  to  be  created  under  general  laws 
and  prohibiting  special  legislation  with  reference  to  such  corpora- 
tions, this  has  been  regulated  by  a  general  statute. 

The  finances  of  a  municipal  corporation  are  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  necessary  expenses,  which  may  be  divided  into  the  ordi- 
nary current  expenses  of  the  government  and  the  extraordinary 
expenses,  such  as  constructing  and  maintaining  waterworks,  elec- 
tric light  plants,  etc.,  and  to  expenses  other  than  necessary.  The 
Constitution,  Art.  7,  s.  7,  (C.  S.  2691)  provides  that  no  municipal 
corporation  shall  contract  any  debt,  pledge  its  faith,  or  loan  its 
credit,  nor  shall  any  tax  be  levied  or  collected  by  any  officer  of 
the  same,  except  for  the  necessary  expenses  thereof,  unless  by 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  therein.  The  munici- 
pal government  may,  therefore,  contract  debts  for  necessary  ex- 
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penses  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  people,  either  through 
the  legislature  or  by  popular  vote.  What  is  included  under  the 
head  of  necessary  expense  is  a  question  of  law  to  be  decided  by 
the  courts,  but  whether  or  not  such  expense  will  be  incurred  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  municipal  government,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  courts  only  in  case  of  abuse  of  such  discretion. 

Since  all  municipal  power  is  derived  from  the  legislature,  re- 
strictions may  be  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  power  even  for 
necessary  expense,  so  as  to  require  the  popular  vote  or  to  limit 
the  amount  involved.  In  such  case,  however,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  poj)ular  vote  should  be  a  majority  of  the  registered  vote, 
but  only  a  majority  of  those  voting. 

For  other  than  necessary  expense  and  for  the  purpose  of  levy- 
ing a  tax.  Constitution,  Art.  2,  s.  14,  provides  that  the  legislative 
authority  is  to  be  given  by  an  act  which  has  passed  its  three  sepa- 
rate readings  on  three  several  days  in  each  house,  and  upon  the 
second  and  third  readings  the  ayes  and  noes  must  be  entered  upon 
the  journal.  In  addition,  for  other  than  necessary  expense,  there 
must  be  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose. 

By  C.  S.  2693,  which  is  the  act  of  1889,  c.  486,  the  amount  of 
the  indebtedness  for  any  city  or  town,  for  a  special  purpose, 
cannot  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property 
therein  for  taxation.  This  was  held,  however,  not  to  apply  to 
debts  for  necessary  expenses.      Whaiion  v.    Greensboro,   146-356. 

As  to  municipal  taxation,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the 
charter,  the  levy  could  not  exceed  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  on  the  poll.  (C.  S.  2677.) 
This  tax  is  required  to  be  uniform  and  ad  valorem  on  all  property 
within  the  corporation.  (C.  S.  2678.)  Since  the  constitutional 
equation  between  the  property  and  poll  tax  did  not  apply  to 
municipal  corporations,  to  observe  this  equation,  when  the  levy 
was  increased  by  sfiecial  authority,  frequently  made  the  poll  tax 
burdensome.  To  prevent  this,  C.  S.  2679,  provides  that  the  poll 
tax  shall  not  exceed  $2,  but  this  do&s  not  apply  to  all  cases  nor 
to  all  towns.  Under  the  recent  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  poll  tax  in  cities  and  towns  may  not  exceed  $1.00.  The  levy 
of  50  cents  on  the  $100  was  held  to  apply  only  to  ordinary  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  municipal  government.  Underwood  v.  Aslie- 
horo,  152-641. 

Instead  of  waiting  to  raise  money  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
taxation  before  it  could  be  used,  the  municipal  corporation  may 
wish  to  borrow  or  to  incur  a  debt  to  be  paid  in  the  future.     This 
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could  be  done  by  issuing  notes  for  temporary  sbort  time  loans, 
or  by  issuing  bonds  having  a  longer  time  to  run. 

By  the  act  of  1915,  c.  56,  cities  and  towns  were  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  and  levy  assessments  for  local  improvements,  in  which 
a  part  of  the  expense  is  to  be  paid  by  the  municipality  and  a 
part  by  the  property  owners  specially  benefited.  This  is  now  the 
law  as  contained  in  C.  S.  2703-2728,  modified  in  some  respects 
by  subsequent  statutes  as  to  procedure  in  issuing  bonds. 

For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  issuing  of  bonds  by  munici- 
pal corporations  generally,  the  act  of  1915,  c.  131,  wias  enacted, 
which  was  intended  to  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  to  supersede, 
other  statutes  authorizing  the  issue  of  municipal  bonds.  This 
was  repealed,  and  the  next  act,  known  as  the  Municipal  Finance 
Act  of  1917,  was  adopted.  (Acts  of  1917,  c.  138.)  The  preamble 
to  this  act  states  that  it  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing  for  general  laws 
for  cities  and  towns,  "to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assess- 
ment, borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit, 
so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessment  and  in  contracting  debts  by 
such  municipal  corporations."  This  statute  was  reenacted,  with 
some  modifications,  in  the  acts  of  1919,  c.  178,  which  is  the  form 
of  the  statute  contained  in  the  Consolidated  Statul^es,  beginning 
with  section  2918.  Certain  amendments  to  this  statute  were  made 
at  special  session  of  1920,  c.  3. 

The  whole  municipal  finance  statute  was  re-written  and  re- 
enacted  in  the  acts  of  1921,  c.  8,  with  various  changes,  containing 
somewhat  more  liberal  powers  than  in  the  original  act.  When  this 
statute  came  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Allen  V.  City  of  Raleigh,  decided  in  June  1921,  it  was  held  to  be 
void  for  the  reason  that  it  had  not  been  enacted  in  accordance  with 
the  jjrovisions  of  the  Const.,  Art.  2,  s.  14.  This  was  held  especially 
with  reference  to  the  power  to  contract  debts,  issue  bonds  and 
levy  a  tax,  which  are  the  most  important  parts  of  the  statute. 
Whether  other  provisions  regulating  the  procedure  in  passing  a 
bond  ordinance,  holding  elections,  and  the  sale  of  bonds,  are  also 
invalid,  does  not  clearly  appear;  but  since  these  changes  only 
reduce,  instead  of  adding  to,  the  requirements  of  the  original 
statute,  except  perhaps  in  one  respect  to  be  noticed  later,  a  com- 
pliance with  the  original  statute  would  seem  to  be  sufficient.  The 
amending  statute  of  1920,  c.  3",  is  expressly  repealed,  except  as  to 
three  sections,  two  of  which  are  minor  modifications  of  the  origi- 
nal act,  and  one  referring  only  to  counties.  From  the  intimation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  it  would  seem  that  the  present  Municipal 
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Finance  Act  is  that  contained  in  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  until 
the  legislature  meets  again  and  clears  up  the  confusion  which 
now  exists. 

The  Municipal  Finance  Act  applies  to  all  municipal  corpora- 
tions. The  main  features  of  it  are,  fixing  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year;  preparing  a  budget  and  an  appropriation  ordinance; 
providing  for  temporary  loans;  providing  for  permanent  loans  or 
investments  by  passing  a  bond  ordinance;  the  issuing  and  sale  of 
bonds ;  limitation  of  indebtedness ;  and  fixing  the  limit  of  taxation. 

Fiscal  Year.  The  fiscal  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
June  or  the  first  day  of  September,  as  the  governing  body  may 
determine. 

Budget.  Within  one  month  before  or  after  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  governing  body  shall  prepare  a  budget  based 
upon  estimates  furnished  by  the  different  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  budget  shall  show  an  itemized  estimate  of  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  be  made  for  the  year,  including  cur- 
rent expenses,  permanent  improvements,  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  debts  before  incurred,  any  deficit  for  the  previous 
year,  and  a  comparative  statement  of  the  two  preceding  years ;  an 
itemized  estimate  of  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  taxes  and 
from  all  other  sources  for  the  year;  and  a  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  municipality.  A  copy  of  the  budget  shall  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  for  public  inspection,  and  a  public  hearing 
had  thereon  after  due  notice. 

Bond  ordinance.  Within  one  month  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  governing  body  shall  pass  the  annual  appropria- 
tion ordinance,  based  upon  the  budget.  Appropriations  may  be 
made  before  the  adoption  of  this  ordinance,  to  be  included  in 
those  made  by  the  ordinance;  and  the  ordinance  may  be  amended 
so  as  to  transfer  revenue  to  some  other  purpose  or  to  apply  avail- 
able revenue.  Any  unexpended  balances  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  shall  revert  to  the  original  fund  for  future  appropriation. 
Revenues  provided  by  statute  to  be  applied  to  a  special  purpose 
must  be  included  in  the  budget,  but  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose. 

Temporary  loans.  A  municipality  may  borrow  money  to  meet 
the  current  appropriations,  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  and  other  revenues  for  the  year,  such  loans  to  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  10th  day  of  October,  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Money 
may  also  be  borrowed  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  any 
judgment  rendered  against  the  municipality;  and  also  to  antici- 
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pate  tlie  sale  of  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued,  SucIl  loans  are 
to  be  evidenced  by  notes  to  be  executed  in  tbe  manner,  and  to 
mature  at  tbe  times,  specified  in  the  statute. 

Permanent  -financing.  A  municipality  may  issue  bonds  for  any 
purpose  for  which,  it  may  raise  or  appropriate  money,  except  for 
current  expenses.  It  may  issue  bonds  to  fund  or  refund  a  debt 
payable  at  the  time  of  the  ordinance  or  to  become  jDayable  within 
a  year. 

Before  issuing  the  bonds,  the  governing  body  shall  pass  a  bond 
ordinance  showing  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  issued; 
the  aggregate  amount;  that  a  tax  is  to  be  levied  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest;  that  a  statement  of  the  municipal  indebtedness 
has  been  filed  for  public  inspection;  the  average  assessed  value  of 
property  subject  to  taxation  for  the  three  preceding  years ;  the  net 
debt  outstanding.  The  bond  ordinance  shall  take  eifect  as  specified 
therein,  either  at  once,  or  upon  a  popular  vote;  or  within  thirty 
days  unless  a  popular  vote  is  asked  for. 

If  the  bonds  to  be  issued  are  for  funding  or  refunding  a  debt, 
or  for  local  improvements  in  which  special  assessments  are  to  be 
levied,  no  popular  vote  shall  be  required.  If  the  bonds  are  for 
other  than  necessary  expenses,  the  popular  vote  is  required;  or 
the  governing  body  may,  in  other  cases,  have  the  popular  vote 
taken;  or  it  may  be  provided  that  the  ordinance  shall  take  effect 
thirty  days  after  publication,  unless  a  petition  is  filed  asking  for 
the  popular  vote.  The  statute  provides  for  the  manner  of  filing 
the  petition  and  of  holding  the  bond  election.  See  the  case  of 
Comrs.  V.  M alone,  179-694.) 

In  the  bond  ordinances  or  by  subsequent  resolution,  the  govern- 
ing body  shall  determine  the  periods  for  which  the  bonds  are 
to  run.  This  will  depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  bonds 
are  to  be  issued,  and  the  maximum  period  for  different  purposes, 
running  from  five  to  forty  years,  is  specified  in  the  statute.  Unre- 
lated purposes  shall  not  be  included  in  the  same  ordinance. 

Before  the  final  adoption  of  the  bond  ordinance,  there  shall 
l^e  filed  by  the  proper  officer  a  sworn  statement  showing  the  gross 
debt  of  the  municipality,  including  outstanding  debts  not  evidenced 
hj  bonds ;  outstanding  bonds,  and  the  debt  to  be  incurred  under  the 
bond  ordinance.  It  shall  also  show  the  net  debt,  to  be  ascertained 
by  deducting  from  the  gross  debt  certain  available  funds,  as 
unissued  bonds,  sinking  funds,  and  unpaid  assessments.  It  shall 
also  show  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  the  preceding 
three  years,  and  the  percentage  which  the  net  debt  bears  to  such 
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valuation.  The  ordinance  shall  not  he  passed  unless  it  appears 
that  the  net  debt  does  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion, or  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  vphere  the  assessed  valuation 
is  not  more  than  four  millions,  unless  the  bonds  are  for  funding 
or  refunding.  The  act  of  1921  made  the  general  limit  eight  per 
cent.  This  statement  shall  remain  on  file  with  clerk  for  public 
inspection.  This  limitation  is  discussed  in  the  case  of  Crayton  v. 
Charlotte,  175—17. 

A  bond  ordinance  shall  be  published  once  a  week  for  four  weeks 
(act  of  1921  has  it  two  weeks)  after  its  final  passage,  with  a 
notice  that  any  action  or  proceeding  to  question  its  validity  must 
be  commenced  within  thirty  days  after  its  first  publication.  After 
the  expiration  of  such  period  no  action  or  proceeding  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  ordinance  can  be  maintained. 

After  the  bond  ordinance  takes  eifect,  bonds  may  be  issued  at 
any  time  within  three  years,  and  the  governing  body  may  deter- 
mine by  resolution  the  amount  to  be  issued,  the  rate  of  interest  not 
exceeding  six  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  the  time  and  place 
of  payment,  the  bonds  to  mature  in  installments  or  series.  The 
statute  provides  for  the  formal  method  of  issuing  the  bonds,  with 
or  without  coupons,  and  also  for  their  registration. 

The  municipal  bonds  shall  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par,  upon 
sealed  bids  or  at  public  auction  after  due  advertisement,  unless 
the  sale  is  made  to  a  sinking  fund,  or  within  thirty  days  after 
failure  to  receive  a  legally  acceptable  bid.  The  notice  of  sale 
shall  be  published  in  a  newspaper  published  within  the  munici- 
pality, or  in  one  published  in  the  county  and  circulating  within 
the  municipality,  or  if  no  such  paper,  then  notice  shall  be  posted 
at  the  door  of  the  building  in  which  the  governing  body  meets 
and  at  three  other  public  places  within  the  municipality.  The 
notice  shall  be  published  at  least  once,  containing  a  description 
of  the  bonds,  the  time  and  place  of  sale,  the  time  for  bids  to  be 
received  not  less  than  ten  days  after  the  first  publication. 

In  addition  to  the  above  manner  of  publication,  the  act  of  1921 
provides  that  a  notice  shall  be  published  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  time  for  receiving  bids,  in  a  "financial  paper  or  trade  journal 
published  within  the  state,  which  publishes  from  time  to  time 
notices  of  the  sale  of  municipal  bonds."  Whether  this  provision 
falls  within  the  act  in  which  it  is  contained  is  not  clear,  but  it 
would  be  safer  to  comply  with  it;  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
hold  in  Kornegay  v.  Goldshoro,  180-440,  that  the  News  and  Ob- 
server was  a  paper  coming  within  the  class  designated  as  a  "finan- 
cial paper  or  trade  journal"  in  which  the  notice  of  sale  could 
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be  publislied;  but  in  Comrs.  v.  Pruden,  180-496,  it  was  beld 
that  publication  in  a  local  paper  wbich  did  not  usually  publish 
notices  of  the  sale  of  municipal  bonds  was  insufficient. 

Bonds  reciting-  that  they  are  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  act 
shall  be  incontestable  unless  an  action  or  proceeding  is  begun 
before  the  delivery  of  the  bonds. 

While  the  act  provides  that  all  municipal  bonds  shall  be  sold 
at  not  less  than  par,  there  is  an  exception  that  bonds  sold  out  of 
a  sinking  fund  may  be  sold  for  less  than  par.  In  Kornegay  v. 
Goldshoro,  180-440,  it  was  held  that  the  legislature  could  authorize 
a  particular  municipality  to  sell  its  bonds  below  par,  without 
violating  the  constitutional  provision  against  special  legislation. 

There  are  certain  general  restrictions  imposed.  ISTo  munici- 
pality shall  make  an  appropriation  of  money  except  as  provided 
in  this  act;  nor  borrow  money  nor  issue  bonds  or  notes  except 
as  herein  provided;  nor  make  any  expenditure  of  money  unless 
the  money  shall  have  been  appropriated  as  provided  in  this  act, 
unless  it  shall  be  in  payment  of  a  judgment  or  in  ^payment  of  the 
principal  or  interest  of  a  bond  or  note;  nor  enter  into  any 
contract  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  unless  a  sufficient 
appropriation  shall  have  been  made  therefor,  except  for  a  continu- 
ing contract  extending  beyond  the  fiscal  year. 

Taxation.  The  municipality  is  authorized  to  levy  and  collect 
a  tax  ad  valorem  upon  all  taxable  property,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  bonds  and  notes  issued  for  its  indebtedness ;  and  such 
power  to  tax  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limitation  prescribed  by 
•law  upon  the  amount  or  rate  of  taxes  which  a  municipality  may 
levy. 

A  general  tax  limitation  was  provided  as  follows :  In  the  act 
of  1917  it  was  provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue 
to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  the  proper  government  of  the 
municipality  a  tax  not  exceeding  $1.25  on  the  $100  valuation 
should  be  levied,  "and  a  poll  tax  in  accordance  with  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution."  The  act  of  1919  fixes  the  same 
limitation,  but  says  nothing  about  a  poll  tax.  By  the  act  of 
1920  it  was  provided  that  for  purposes  other  than  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  on  bonds  and  notes  the  tax  rate 
should  not  exceed  50  cents  on  the  $100.  The  act  of  1921  provides 
that  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
proper  government  the  municipality  may  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding 
$1   on  the   $100,   with   the   sweeping  provision   "notwithstanding 
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any  other  law,  general  or  special,  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted, 
except  a  law  hereafter  enacted  expressly  repealing  or  amending 
this  section." 

The  act  of  1921  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  case  of  Allen 
V.  City  of  Raleigh,  heretofore  referred  to.  The  City  of  Raleigh 
levied  a  tax  of  $1  on  the  $100  for  the  years  1921  and  1922  for 
current  and  general  purposes,  and  also  enacted  a  hond  ordinance 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  sewers.  An  action  was  brought  to  restrain  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax  and  the  enforcement  of  the  bond  ordinance,  on 
the  ground  that  the  act  under  which  the  city  was  operating  was 
void,  in  that  it  had  not  been  passed  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Court  sustained  this  contention  and 
declared  the  act  void,  at  least  as  to  those  parts  controlling  the 
contracting  debts  and  levying  taxes. 

This  act  having  been  declared  void,  the  law  previously  in 
existence  (the  act  of  1920)  would  apply;  but  it  appeared  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  this  expressly,  and  it  there- 
fore left  the  act  of  1919  in  force.  Under  this  act  the  tax  limit 
was  $1.25  on  the  $100,  and  the  levy  in  question  was  within  this 
limit.  But  the  Revaluation  Act  of  1919,  c.  84,  s.  3,  provided  that 
under  such  revaluation  the  amount  of  taxation  should  not  exceed 
ten  per  cent  increase  over  that  previously  levied  until  the  legis- 
lature should  provide  for  such  increase.  It  appeared  that  in  the 
case  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  the  levy  of  $1  on  the  $100  would 
increase  the  amount  more  than  ten  per  cent,  and  therefore  the 
levy  was  void. 

From  this  decision  it  would  appear  that  the  Municipal  Finance 
Act,  as  now  contained  in  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  is  the  law  now 
in  force,  certainly  as  to  taxation  and  contracting  debts;  that 
under  this  act  there  may  be  a  tax  levy  of  $1.25  on  the  $100, 
provided  this  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  taxation  more 
than  ten  per  cent  over  that  for  the  year  1919.  Since  this  limita- 
tion, in  the  view  of  the  governing  body  of  many  municipal 
corporations,  will  prevent  their  raising  sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
their  expenses,  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  has  been  asked 
for  to  remedy  the  defect.  At  such  special  session  the  whole 
subject  of  municipal  finance  will,  no  doubt,  be  again  considered, 
and  either  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  placed  beyond 
question  or  some  new  plan  devised. 

The  repealing  clauses  in  the  acts  of  1917  and  1919  are  not  as 
clear  as  they  might  be,  and  considerable  difficulty  was  expressed 
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in  compiling  the  statutes,  witli  not  a  very  satisfactory  result. 
The  repealing  section  of  the  act  of  1921  is  more  satisfactory 
and  something  of  that  kind  should  be  adopted  in  a  future  act  so 
as  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

A  CMTICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 

FINANCE  ACT 

Arthue  N.  Pier  SON",  Member  General  Assembly,  New  Jersey 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the  1921  Kevision  of  the  Munici- 
pal Finance  Act  is  assumed  to  be  the  law.  In  general,  the  act 
is  excellent  and  contains  well  recognized  principles  of  public 
finance.  With  such  an  act  in  full  operation,  relieved  of  compli- 
cations arising  from  bad  financing  in  the  past,  it  must  be  evident 
that  much  good  will  result  from  its  operation.  There  are  a 
few  suggestions  that  I  am  prompted  to  present  in  connection  with 
some  of  its  provisions,  which  have  been  emphasized  by  ISTew 
Jersey's  experience. 

The  first  is  that  the  budget  provisions,  including  the  financing 
in  anticipation  of  receipt  of  current  revenue,  should  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  bond  provisions,  paticularly  the  temporary 
financing  for  capital  expenditures,  which  only  relates  to  the 
issuance  of  bonds.  The  act  has  universal  application  and  the 
budget  provision  must  be  read  and  interpreted  by  many  inexpe- 
rienced officials  who  would  not  be  apt  to  keep  up  with  procedures. 
The  constant  changing  of  officials  has  taught  us  in  New  Jersey 
that  the  two  kinds  of  financing  should  be  made  very  distinct 
and  identified  by  different  classes  or  kinds  of  instruments,  so  that 
the  financing  in  anticipation  of  bond  sales  and  that  which  is 
supported  by  tax  revenues  may  be  identified  at  sight. 

As  I  understand  INTorth  Carolina's  provisions  for  collecting 
delinquent  taxes  by  sale  of  property,  it  would  seem  that  the  time 
limit  for  placing  the  unpaid  balance  of  obligations  issued  against 
tax  revenues  in  the  tax  budget,  should  be  extended  two  or  three 
years.  TJjider  the  present  provisions,  the  obligations  issued 
against  tax  revenues  would  be  forced  into  the  budget  before  the 
tax  sales  could  take  place.  In  this  connection,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  best  budget  policy  would  be  to  make  an  appropriation 
in  each  budget  to  cover  uncollectables,  but  as  a  definite  safeguard, 
to  avoid  the  piling  up  of  floating  indebtedness,  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision such  as  above  must  be  included  in  any  well  balanced 
budget  act. 
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If  Section  2924,  referring  to  permanent  improvements,  refers 
to  such,  perm^anent  improvements  as  may  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  current  revenues  or  taxes,  in  which  case  qualifying  language 
should  be  used,  this  section  is  in  order.  It  is  asssumed,  however, 
that  the  permanent  improvements  here  mentioned  might  be  inter- 
preted as  those  to  be  financed  by  bond  issue.  If  the  assumption 
is  correct,  such  an  item  in  the  budget  makes  it  unnecessarily 
complicated.  It  is  recognized  that  only  projects  that  are  paid  for 
from  current  revenues  have  a  place  in  the  budget.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  accepted  as  certain  that  all  outlays  that  are  to  be  made 
from  current  funds  during  the  year,  must  have  a  budget  appro- 
priation for  their  support. 

The  provisions  of  Section  2925  might  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suggestion  that  the  budget  be  printed  in  the  news- 
papers or  in  pamphlet  form  and  mailed  to  taxpayers.  The  theory 
in  support  of  such  a  suggestion  is  that  it  is  the  people's  business, 
concerning  which  they  should  have  every  information,  and  an 
informed  public  is  the  best  pleased  and  most  loyal. 

The  provisions  of  Section  2929,  allowing  for  the  amendment  of 
the  budget  to  make  available  revenues  not  included  in  the  original 
budget  as  anticipated,  destroys  the  best  purpose  of  a  budget.  If 
the  proviso  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  section 
were  moved  up  and  attached  to  the  first  paragraph,  after  the 
word  "purpose"  in  the  fourth  line,  striking  out  all  the  interme- 
diate matter,  North  Carolina  would  then  have  a  real  and  con- 
trolling budget.  This  would  restrict  all  expenditures  to  the 
original  budget  revenues.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  this  is  not 
good  practice,  nor  impracticable  in  operation.  'New  Jersey's 
municipalities  and  counties  have  made  four  annual  budgets  under 
such  regulation  and  it  proves  a  very  wholesome  check. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  serious  fault  of  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina's budget  act.  Adequate  control  so  vitally  necessary  in  an 
effective  budget,  must  be  preserved  by  foreclosing  any  opportunity 
of  supplementing  the  original  budget.  This  point  is  so  essential 
that  it  must  be  pressed  for  consideration.  This  section  and  the 
above  suggestions  have  a  bearing  upon  the  principle  involved. 
The  following  section  and  comments  deal  with  the  manner  of 
preserving  such  control. 

The  provisions  of  Section  2930  are  not  practicable.  Appropria- 
tions are  supported  by  taxes,  fines,  fees  and  numerous  items  of 
miscellaneous  revenue.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
appropriation  was  supported  by  taxes,  or  what  portion  of  a  given 
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appropriation  was  taxes  and  wliicli  came  from  miscellaneous  reve- 
nues. If  some  revenues  are  definitely  dedicated  to  a  specific  pur- 
pose, the  identification  can  be  preserved  in  the  surplus  revenues 
account  as  well  as  anywhere,  and  reappropriated  from  surplus 
revenues  to  the  specific  purpose.  At  the  end  of  each  budget 
period,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  should  balance 
into  a  surplus  revenues  account.  All  revenues  received  during 
the  year,  not  stated  in  the  budget  as  anticipated,  should  also  be 
placed  in  this  account  immediately  upon  their  receipt.  Any 
miscellaneous  revenues  received  in  excess  of  the  sum  total  as 
stated  as  anticipated  in  the  budget,  should  also  be  placed  into 
the  surplus  revenues  account.  By  such  provisions,  control  of 
the  budget  is  maintained,  and  when  the  books  are  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  only  open  account  is  the  surplus 
account,  which  should  be  treated  for  the  new  budget  as  revenues 
available  for  the  new  budget  period.  Such  an  account  is  similar 
to  the  P  &  L  account  in  commercial  bookkeeping. 

The  above  feature  is  that  which  makes  ISTew  Jersey's  budget 
plan  a  controlling  budget,  as  against  the  numerous  other  budgets 
which  are  not  under  control  and  which  seriously  fail  for  that 
reason.  While  New  Jersey's  act  is  much  more  restrictive  in 
many  particulars  than  the  North  Carolina  act,  this  one  feature 
must  be  preserved,  or  any  budget  plan  will  fail  in  its  most 
important  function. 

Under  Section  2932,  the  basis  for  borrowing  is  fixed  as  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations.  This  is  an  unusual  basis  and 
would,  it  may  be  feared,  lead  to  many  unsatisfactory  conclusions, 
as  such  borrowing  would  be  upon  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, as  well  as  upon  the  amount  expended,  and  if  carried  to  a 
final  conclusion,  would  roll  up  indebtedness  for  which  there  was 
no  support.  A  better  practice  would  be  to  make  the  basis  for 
borrowing  upon  the  revenues  anticipated  for  the  support  of  the 
appropriations.  The  present  language,  if  employed  in  commer- 
cial practice,  would  be  like  a  merchant  asking  a  bank  to  loan 
him  to  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness,  whereas  the  banker  would, 
no  doubt,  insist  that  the  basis  should  be  upon  the  merchant's 
receivables.  iVn  added  complication  would  arise  in  determining 
the  proper  amount  to  be  placed  in  the  budget  to  retire  obligations 
at  the  end  of  the  following  year. 

Section  2933  is  necessary  for  any  program  of  financing  to 
preserve  the  credit  of  the  municipality  in  marketing  bonds,  and 
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is  indispensable  in  states  that  have  tax  limits.  Tax  limits  of  any 
nature  injure  the  market  standing  of  bonds  at  all  times,  and  in 
strained  money  markets  often  foreclose  any  bid  for  the  offering. 

Procedure  for  Borrowing  for  Capital  Purposes 

The  provisions  for  issuing  bonds  are  most  excellent.  The  direct 
language  sets  up  a  very  clear  procedure,  far  better  than  the  New 
Jersey  act.  One  or  two  features,  however,  suggest  themselves  for 
consideration;  namely: 

Section  2952.  The  range  of  amounts  due  in  the  several  years 
of  the  series.  The  two  and  a  half  times  range  was  evidently  made 
to  provide  for  a  practically  fixed  amount  of  principal  and  in- 
terest falling  due  each  year,  or,  following  the  annuity  practice. 
If  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  range,  I  would  suggest  inserting  after 
the  word  "issue"  on  the  third  from  last  line,  the  following,  "to 
the  end  that  the  interest,  together  with  the  principal  payments 
falling  due  in  each  year,  shall  be  substantially  of  equal  amounts." 
As  the  section  now  stands,  it  would,  imdoubtedly,  be  used,  all 
too  frequently  to  make  the  first  half  of  the  maturities,  say  $10,000 
and  the  second  half,  $25,000,  which  can  only  be  analyzed  as  plac- 
ing too  great  a  portion  of  the  burden  too  far  from  the  best  value 
of  the  improvement.  If  such  a  possibility  should  materialize  it 
would  throw  out  of  control  any  debt  limit.  A  consideration  which 
should  have  weight  when  the  annuity  feature  is  employed,  is  that 
the  replacements  and  upkeep  factor  should  also  enter  into  the  cal- 
culations. This,  for  the  early  life  of  the  improvement,  is  not 
great,  but  as  the  improvement  ages,  experience  has  shown  that  a 
substantial  overhead  must  be  provided  each  year  to  keep  the  im- 
provement at  par  of  efiiciency.  Consequently,  there  is  substantial 
reason  why  this  factor  should  also  enter  into  the  consideration, 
and  if  this  is  done,  the  range  of  maturities  should  be  somewhat 
shortened,  possibly  to  about  double  rather  than  two  and  a  half 
times,  and  a  qualifying  clause  added  to  the  section  so  that  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  shall  be  at  its  peak  at  the  beginning 
of  the  series  and  gradually  decrease  as  the  series  matures. 

Section  2957.  The  provision  of  Section  2957  in  the  next  to  the 
last  line,  is  open  to  serious  question.  Reference  is  made  to  the  use 
of  funds  from  bond  issues  for  marketing  bonds.  If  this  is  in- 
tended to  cover  legal  expenses,  engraving  and  printing  the  bonds, 
it  should  be  stated  in  such  terms.  "Marketing  bonds"  would  ad- 
mit of  the  payment  of  commissions  for  selling  bonds,  which  is 
exceedingly  dangerous  and  is  an  all  too  handy  way  of  defeating 
a  public  sale.     For  example,  if  the  board  in  charge  of  the  sale 
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stouH  agree  witli  a  bond  house  or  bank  to  pay  a  2%  commission 
for  marketing  the  bonds,  the  commission  payment  would  be 
equivalent  to  giving  such  a  party  something  that  it  did  not  earn. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  practice  and  one  that  could  be  used  to 
destroy  the  best  purposes  o£  any  sale  provision.  For  instance, 
under  the  present  6%  money  market,  should  5^/2%  bonds  be 
offered,  no  bids  would  be  received.  Then,  no  doubt,  some  parties 
would  come  foinvard  offering  to  find  a  market  for  the  bonds  if  a 
5%  sales  commission  were  offered.  This  would  possibly  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  6%  sales  basis.  Bidders  of  good  faith  would,  thereby,  be 
foreclosed  in  the  competition  and  faithless  issuing  officers  and 
unprincipled  buyers  would  find  a  way  of  defeating  the  clear 
purposes  of  honest  government. 

Tax  Limits 

I  am  personally  not  an  advocate  of  tax  limits.  In  my  survey 
of  this  means  of  controlling  expenditures,  covering  some  15  or  20 
years,  the  sum  total  of  results  has  been  anything  but  assuring.  A 
budget  policy  that  will  absolutely  force  every  expenditure  properly 
chargeable  to  current  expenses,  through  the  controlling  budget,  is 
the  best  means  of  controlling  extravagances.  The  budget,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  tax  rate,  would  then  express  the 
true  cost  of  government  for  the  full  budget  period,  bringing  to  the 
taxpayer  the  knowledge  he  should  have  of  governmental  costs. 
This  is  the  only  means  by  which  extravagance  and  unwarranted 
expenditures  can  be  checked  without  at  the  same  time  hampering 
much  good  purpose.  The  means  employed  in  the  past  for  rolling 
back  the  costs  of  government  enjoyed  by  that  generation  to  some 
future  generation,  has  deprived  the  taxpayer  of  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  sort  of  government  he  demands,  really  costs.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  gone  far  in  demanding  better  and  more  refined 
service  without  fully  appreciating  that  such  demand  finds  its 
reflection  in  increased  taxes.  Some  communities  demand,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for,  greater  and  more:  refined  service  than  others, 
and  I  believe  they  should  be  allowed  to  have  it  so  long  as  the 
taxpayers  of  that  budget  period  pay  for  the  service  they  demand. 

Debt  Limit 

ISTorth  Carolina  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  effort  to  have 
a  uniform  bond  procedure,  that  has  universal  application,  and 
under  a  fixed  limit.  Much  embarrassment  will  be  saved  for  the 
future  by  such  legislation  for  municipal  and  county  financing 
for  capital  purposes. 
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If  the  assumption  is  correct  that  the  cost  of  erecting  schools 
is  carried  by  the  county,  excepting  special  school  districts  which 
include  a  few  cities,  and  this  law  does  not  include  a  program  for 
financing  county  needs,  then  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  debt  limit  as  set  forth  in  Sub-section  2  of  Section  2943, 
where  8%  of  the  assessed  valuation  as  last  recorded,  is  fixed  as  the 
limit.  This  seems  dangerously  high  when  the  liberal  schedules 
of  deductions  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  on  the  assumption 
that  under  a  recent  revaluation,  property  is  now  assessed  between 
70%  and  80%  of  true  value,  a  five  or  six  per  cent  limit  is  as  high 
as  can  be  carried  with  safety.  To  prescribe  a  limit  that  will 
produce  an  equitable  control  in  connection  with  the  special  school 
districts,  an  exemption  should  be  made  for  school  indebtedness, 
say  3%.     This  would  result  in  more  equitable  control. 

It  would  be  a  part  of  wisdom  to  carefully  analyze  the  limita- 
tion to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  annual  tax  levy  would 
be  absorbed  by  a  debt  service  that  was  at  its  limit,  as,  regardless 
of  limits  fixed  by  law,  there  is  an  economic  limit  to  the  amount 
of  taxes  that  can  be  placed  upon  property  without  destroying 
its  value. 

An  accepted  theory  is  that  20%  of  the  total  revenues  levied  can 
be  comfortably  allotted  to  debt  service  and  that  25%  is  the  limit 
that  property  can  carry  with  safety.  Anything  above  this  becomes 
dangerous,  if  not,  in  reality,  confiscatory.  This  should  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  a  debt  service  burden  of  over  25%  destroys 
faster  than  the  benefits  derived  from  the  debt  incurred,  can  create. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  exemptions  of  indebtedness 
for  public  enterprises  should  be  made  unless  such  enterprises  are 
self-sustaining.  Without  this  safeguard,  this  invitation  is  given 
for  experiments  and  unwarranted  adventure  which  may  be  most 
disastrous. 

It  is  observed  that  the  average  of  the  last  three  assessed  valua- 
tions was  employed  in  the  original  law,  but  omitted  in  the  1921 
enactment,  but  the  reason  for  omission  is  not  apparent,  as  it  is 
understood  that  the  valuations  were  increased  by  the  revaluation 
act  from  two  to  three  times,  which  increased  the  borrowing  power 
practically  in  the  same  proportion.  Under  the  present  rate,  if 
two  years  of  the  old  valuation  and  one  year  of  the  new  valuation 
had  been  employed,  the  increase  at  a  fixed  limit  rate  would  have 
been  one-third,  by  another  year,  two-thirds,  and  in  the  third 
year,  doubled. 

The  conclusion  would  be  that  if  municipalities  functioned 
under  the  original  act,  no  hardship  would  have  been  found  in 
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keeping  tlie  average  basis,  tlie  merits  of  wliicli  must  appear  to 
reason;  namely,  that  it  lessens  temptation  to  arbitrarily  increase 
valuations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  borrowing  power,  thereby 
placing  this  important  factor  of  control  on  a  natural  valuation 
basis. 

Comments.  As  I  have  been  able  to  grasp  North  Carolina's 
financial  problems,  it  would  seem  that  two  or  three  policies  must 
be  adopted  in  connection  with  the  present  finance  act  in  order 
that  its  provisions  may- have  a  fair  opportunity  to  serve  their 
purpose. 

Floating  Indebtedness 

A  grand  accounting  of  all  indebtedness  that  is  not  evidenced 
by  permanent  bonds,  and  on  the  other  side,  a  listing  of  all  the 
receivables,  such  as  uncollected  taxes,  uncollected  assessments, 
moneys  due,  etc.  Set  apart  such  portion  of  the  indebtedness  as 
may  be  carried  under  the  law  by  these  several  items  of  asset  and 
reissue  in  the  form  of  such  instruments  as  are  contemplated 
by  the  municipal  finance  act,  classifying  all  other  indebtedness 
as  floating  indebtedness,  and  provide  for  permanently  financing 
this  by  a  serial  bond  issue.  In  this  way,  no  added  debt  obligation 
is  created,  but  the  slate  is  cleared  and  the  future  conduct  of 
the  finances  of  the  community  will  then  be  unhampered  and 
without  complications. 

This  policy  was  pursued  in  ISTew  Jersey,  and  it  is  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  made  effective  the  financial 
program  without  such  housecleaning. 

Sinking  Fund 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  large  items  of  bonded  indebtedness  for 
which  no  adequate  provisions  for  amortization  have  been  made. 
These  are  burdens  inherited  from  the  past,  but  this  does  not 
justify  passing  them  on  to  successors  as  they  were  passed  on  to 
the  present  generation.  It  seems  clear  that  a  complete  valuation 
of  all  bonded  indebtedness  and  its  sinking  fund  requirements 
should  be  made,  based  upon  a  fixed  standard,  and  from  such  a 
time  on,  each  community  should  keep  at  par  its  annual  sinking 
fund  requirement  and  in  addition,  contribute  something  each 
year  to  the  deficit  account,  where  same  shall  be  found  necessary 
as  a  result  of  the  above  valuation. 

In  this  way  a  policy  is  established  which,  at  some  time,  will 
amortize  the  present  funded  debt  obligations.  This  plan  was 
adopted  in  ISTew  Jersey,  and  the  Commissioner  reports  that  only 
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a  very  small  percentage  of  tiie  communities  will  be  obliged  to 
refund  any  of  their  issues  and  be  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  all  New  Jersey  municipalities  will  have  sinking  funds  that 
are  at  par  with  their  obligations.  If  some  such  plan  is  not  adopted, 
it  must  be  evident  that  all  hope  to  work  out  from  under  a  bad 
financial  program  of  the  past  must  be  abandoned,  which  will 
tend  to  discourage  public  officials  and  they  will  assume  the  policy 
of  passing  the  obligations  on  to  the  future,  as  they  were  passed 
on  to  them  by  their  predecessors. 

Superyision  and  Control 

This  is  a  vital  factor  in  any  forward-looking  program  of  this 
nature.  A  duly  constituted  state  department  with  adequate  pow- 
ers would  prove  a  most  beneficial  and  helpful  agency.  Such  a 
department  would  greatly  assist  public  officials  by  suggestion  and 
advice,  and  would  protect  the  taxpayers'  interests  by  its  audits 
and  supervision.  At  first,  public  officials  in  New  Jersey  did 
not  receive  this  feature  of  the  financial  program  with  confidence, 
but  now  view  the  department  as  an  indispensable  adviser  and 
coofficial,  appealing  to  it  for  direction  and  help  in  every  conceiv- 
able problem.  The  auditors  are  now  invited  to  visit  cities  for 
conference  and  assistance,  whereas,  at  first,  they  were  viewed  as 
spies  or  detectives.  When  one  reflects  that  an  honest  official,  as 
well  as  an  honest  citizen,  does  not  fear  the  officers  of  the  law, 
no  matter  how  much  in  error  he  has  been  in  interpreting  the  law 
or  conducting  his  business,  it  is  clear  that  the  quality  of  the 
purpose  makes  the  difference  in  the  attitude  toward  the  official. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  suggestion  to  advocate  a  control 
over  the  forms  for  bond  procedure,  but  more  for  supervision  over 
budgets,  sinking  funds,  uniform  accounting  and  audits. 

MUNICIPAL  FINANCE  PROBLEMS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Gallatin  Roberts,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Municipal  Association; 
Mayor   of    Asheville 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1915,  submitted  to 
the  people  certain  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  which 
prohibited  the  enactment  of  special  legislation  amending  the 
charter  of  municipal  and  other  corporations,  and  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  by  general  laws  for 
the  organization  of  cities,  towns,  etc.,  and  to  restrict  their  power 
of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts, 
loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessment  by 
municipal  corporations. 
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At  the  general  election  held  in  November,  1916,  the  said  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  a  vote  o£  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
when  the  Legislature  assembled  in  January,  1917,  a  law  was  passed 
known  as  the  "Municipal  Finance  Act."  This  act  was  a  new 
departure  in  financial  legislation  in  jSTorth  Carolina,  and  in  many 
respects  the  measure  is  a  good  one.  The  budget  system  is  strongly 
recognized  in  this  act,  and  no  one  who  has  ever  given  the  subject 
any  thought  at  all  will  gainsay  this  provision  of  the  law;  counties, 
cities,  states,  and  nations  will  all  ultimately  adopt  the  budget 
system.  An  itemized  estimate  of  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  be  made  for  current  expenses  and  also  for  permanent  improve- 
ments for  each  department  of  the  municipal  government,  and  also 
an  itemized  estimate  of  the  taxes  required  from  all  sources,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  financial  affairs  of  any  town  or  city.  Another  wise 
provision  of  the  act  provides  that  a  copy  of  the  budget  shall  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city  for  inspection 
by  any  interested  citizen  not  later  than  ten  days  before  its  adop- 
tion by  the  governing  body,  and  a  public  hearing  shall  be  given 
before  the  budget  is  finally  adopted.  This  is  a  splendid  provision, 
and  should  be  retained  in  the  law  by  all  means. 

By  an  examination  of  section  37  of  this  act  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Legislature  at  least  attempted  to  carry  out  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  in  1915  when  chapter 
99  was  enacted,  which  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  restrict 
the  power  of  taxation.  Section  37  provides  that  an  annual  ad 
valorem  tax  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  municipality  of  and  at 
the  rate  of  not  exceeding  $1.25  on  the  $100  valuation  of  property. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  valuable  provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Finance  Act  as  originally  drafted  and  passed  in  1917. 

In  1919,  the  Legislature  passed  chapter  84,  known  as  the 
"Revaluation  Act,"  which  contained  a  very  unwise  and  unfortu- 
nate provision,  and  in  my  opinion,  cost  the  various  cities  and 
towns  of  North  Carolina  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  provision 
reads  as  follows : 

"The  assessment  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  computation  of  taxes  unless  and 
until  the  same  has  been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
until  the  tax  rates  levied  by  the  State  have  been  revised  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  tax  rate  levied  by  the  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  special  tax  districts  of  the  State  have  been  revised 
under  rules  to  be  laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  such 
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rates  shall  in  all  cases  be  so  adjusted  that  an  increase  in  revenue 
from  the  general  property  tax  of  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  shall 
he  levied  and  collected  in  the  year  1920  than  was  levied  and  col- 
lected in  the  year  1919.  This  provision  is  what  "broke  the  camel's 
back." 

Long  before  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  summer 
of  1920,  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  realized  the 
financial  situation  confronting  them,  by  reason  of  this  ten  per  cent 
provision.  The  ISTorth  Carolina  Municipal  Association  met  in 
the  City  of  Raleigh  in  a  three  days'  session  and  passed  strong 
resolutions  requesting  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  soon  to 
assemble  in  extraordinary  session,  to  grant  some  relief,  and  also 
appointed  a  strong  committee  to  go  before  the  Finance  Committee 
of  both  houses  of  the  Assembly  and  present  to  said  committee  the 
pitiful  plight  in  which  the  cities  and  towns  had  been  thrown. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  Legislature  of  1919  had 
made  a  great  mistake  in  limiting  the  taxing  powers  of  the  cities 
and  towns  to  the  niggardly  ten  per  cent  limitations,  when  it  was  a 
well  known  and  undisputed  fact  that  the  price  of  everything 
the  cities  had  to  buy  was  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  former 
years;  that  every  city  in  the  State  had  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
its  employees  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  extra  session  of  1920  heard  the 
representatives  of  the  cities  of  the  State  patiently  and  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  situation,  and  finally  Chapter  3,  Public  Laws, 
Extra  Session  1920,  was  passed,  which  provided  that  municipali- 
ties in  compiling  their  budgets  might  include  therein  an  item  to 
be  known  as  "Estimated  deficit  for  1920,"  not  to  exceed  40  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  amount  of  property  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year, 
beginning  in  the  year  1920. 

The  Municipal  Association  of  ISTorth  Carolina,  composed  of 
men  who  had  given  the  financial  situation  of  the  cities  of  the 
State  most  careful  consideration,  not  only  convinced  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  that  some  relief  was  imperative,  but  the  people 
generally  and  the  press  of  the  State  conceded  that  if  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State  were  to  continue  to  function,  financial 
relief  must  be  forthcoming. 

The  special  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1920  passed  another 
act  which  was  very  unfortunate  for  the  municipalities  of  the 
State.  Chapter  3,  Public  Laws  1920,  Extra  Session,  provides  in 
section  8  thereof  that  the  cities  can  only  levy  and  collect  an  annual 
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ad  valorem  tax  on  all  taxable  property  of  50  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  valuation. 

This  provision,  coupled  with  the  10  per  cent  limitation,  was 
a  death  blow  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  in  so  far  as 
future  progress  was  concerned,  unless  these  limitations  should  be 
lifted. 

To  make  the  situation  even  more  embarrassing,  the  act  further 
provided  that  even  before  any  town  or  city  could  avail  itself  of 
the  10  per  cent  increase  in  revenue,  the  approval  of  the  Municipal 
Board  of  Control  must  be  obtained,  and  I  am  informed  that  but 
very  few  municipalities  made  any  effort  to  get  the  approval  of 
said  board  even  though  every  city  and  town  in  the  State  levied 
the  10  per  cent  increase. 

The  city  officials  of  the  State  were  looking  anxiously  for 
relief  when  the  Legislature  should  assemble  in  1921.  Again  the 
Municipal  Association  met  in  Raleigh  and  unanimously  made 
certain  recommendations  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  which 
would  give  the  necessary  relief.  A  bill  was  drawn  to  amend 
and  reinact  the  Municipal  Finance  Act.  This  act  provided  that 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  proper  government  of  any  city  or  town  in  the 
State,  the  government  body  was  authorized  to  levy  and  collect 
an  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  taxable  property  of  one  dollar  on  the 
hundred  dollars  valuation,  and  a  net  debt  limit  of  8  per  cent 
was  authorized.  This  act  was  speedily  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  city  officials  of  the  State  felt  that  their  troubles 
were,  at  least,  partially  over,  but  like  a  "thunder  clap  from  a 
clear  sky,"  came  the  information  over  the  wires  that  an  error 
had  been  made  by  a  clerk  in  the  Senate  and  that  the  act  was 
null  and  void.  The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Municipal  Association,  and  the  Court  promptly 
declared  the  act  invalid.  Justice  Hoke  Avriting  the  opinion. 

At  the  earnest  request  lof  the  Municipal  Association,  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  has  issued  a  call  for  an  extra  session 
of  Legislature  to  convene  in  Raleigh  in  December,  to  relieve 
cities  and  towns  of  the  serious  financial  difficulties  confronting 
them.  Since  this  law  was  declared  of  no  effect  there  has  been 
nothing  but  confusion,  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  our  financial 
status  over  the  entire  country. 

The  situation,  as  it  now  exists,  is  most  serious ;  everything  is 
at  a  standstill.  The  people  of  my  home  city  voted  $550,000,  school 
bonds,   at  the   same   election   when   this   program   was   approved 
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by  tlie  people^  the  governing  body  was  authorized  to  levy  and 
collect  an  additional  special  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  valuation  for  the  operating  expenses  of  our  school  system ; 
but  since  the  act  of  1921  was  declared  void,  there  is  grave  doubt 
whether  or  not  even  this  tax  can  be  legally  levied  and  collected 
until  the  Legislature  passes  a  validating  statute.  This  authority 
was  undoubtedly  provided  in  Chapter  1  of  the  Public  LaAvs,  1920, 
Extra  Session,  but  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  decision  above 
referred  to  says:  "We  have  not  adverted  to  the  statute  on  the 
subject  passed  at  the  Special  Session,  1920,  Chapter  1  and  3,  for 
the  reason  that  the  former  only  professes  to  apply  to  the  year 
1919  and  1920,  and  the  latter,  on  matters  relevant  to  this  inquiry, 
is  expressly  repealed  by  the  law  of  1921,  and  in  terms  that  clearly 
show  that  an  absolute  repeal  was  intended." 

It  was  contended  by  some  people  that  the  cities  of  North 
Carolina  could  borrow  money  to  tide  the  situation  over  without 
a  Special  Session  of  the  Legislature,  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  statutes  will  dispel  this  contention.  The  statute  says: 
"A  municipality  may  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  in  anticipation  of 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  revenues  of  such  fiscal  year  and 
ivithin  the  amount  of  such  appropriations. 

In  the  face  of  this  statute  the  argument  that  the  cities  could 
borrow  funds  to  take  care  of  the  deficit  for  the  years  1921-22 
in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  taxes  for  any  other  succeeding 
year  is  dispelled.  The  cities  of  the  State,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
are  left  with  no  legal  power  to  secure  funds  to  permit  them 
to  properly  function,  and  they  will,  unless  the  Legislature  grants 
relief,  be  compelled  to  cut  operating  expenses  tO'  the  quick. 

I  feel  that  a  spirit  of  optimism  pervades  the  country,  and 
soon  the  financial  skies  will  clear  and  the  embarrassment  through 
which  the  cities  and  towns  of  N'orth  Carolina  have  passed  will 
soon  be  forgotten. 

Theie  is  another  matter  I  feel  sure  city  officials  of  North 
Carolina  would  like  to  see  understood  and  determined,  namely, 
whether  or  not  a  municipality  can  pledge  its  faith  or  loan  its 
credit  to  purchase  city  parks  and  playgrounds  without  going  to 
the  expense  of  holding  an  election  for  said  purpose.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  instantly  decide  that 
such  important  things  as  public  parks  and  playgrounds  are  neces- 
sary expenses.    A  test  case  should  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

5 
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In  many  of  tlie  cities  and  towns  of  IN'orth  Carolina  little 
importance  has  been  attached  to  municipal  accounting.  I  am 
persuaded  to  believe  tbat  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  or 
accounting  is  desirable.  In  many  towns  the  records  are  so  meager 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  taxpayers,  who  are  the  stockholders, 
to  understand  but  little  about  the  financial  condition  of  their 
town  or  city.  A  system  of  uniform  accounting  would  enable 
taxpayers  to  easily  compare  the  financial  affairs  in  his  home  town 
or  city  with  the  administration  of  affairs  in  other  towns  and  cities 
of  the  State. 

The  accounting  system  of  the  City  of  Asheville  is  based  on  the 
most  modern  business  methods.  The  minutes  of  the  board  of 
city  commissioners  who  meet  in  daily  session,  are  typewritten, 
a  loose-leaf  binder  being  used.  All  cash  receipts  are  turned  into 
the  tax  collector  daily  by  the  various  departments,  ^togeither 
with  an  itemized  statement  in  duplicate.  He  files  a  copy  of  such 
report  in  his  ofiice,  and  deposits  the  original  with  the  cash  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  he,  in  turn,  makes  daily 
deposits  in  the  banks.  This  not  only  establishes  a  check  on  the 
treasurer  but  enables  the  city  to  receive  interest  from  the  banks 
on  every  cent  of  its  revenue.  Under  the  city  charter  the  banks 
are  required  to  pay  4%  on  the  city's  daily  balances. 

STATE  SUPERVISIOIV  OF  COUNTl! 
AND  IHUNICIPAL  ACCOUNTS 

Theodore  N.  WADDELii,  Director  of  Accounts,  Department  of  Corporations 
and   Taxation,    Massachusetts 

The  extent  to  which  there  should  be  state  supervision  of  county 
and  municipal  finances  is  capable  of  a  most  interesting  discussion. 
Many  arguments  can  be  advanced  both  for  and  against  such 
supervision. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  organized  government,  the  need  of 
a  strong  central  government  was  recognized,  and  this  central 
unit,  from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  this  great  country  of 
ours,  has  been  known  as  the  State.  In  Massachusetts,  town  gov- 
ernments have  possessed  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  the  mo- 
ment an  attempt  is  made  to  enact  legislation  which  permits  a 
representative  of  a  state  department  to  exercise  certain  authority 
without  the  express  approval  of  the  town  in  meeting  assembled, 
we  hear  the  cry  of  state  interference  with  home  rule.  The  fact 
that,  after  all,  the  subdivisions  of  a  State  are  creatures  of  the 
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State  and  that  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  are  granted 
by  the  State,  is  generally  overlooked.  How  then  should  we 
proceed  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  outline  of 
what  has  been  done  in  Massachusetts.  In  1887  the  office  of  con- 
troller of  county  accounts  was  established,  and  in  1906  an  act 
was  passed  authorizing  the  gathering  and  publication  of  financial 
statistics  of  cities  and  towns.  The  latter  act  was,  I  think,  largely 
the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  body  here  assembled,  and  if 
other  sections  of  the  country  have  "^benefited  correspondingly 
with  Massachusetts,  you  surely  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
work  performed. 

As  a  result  of  the  1906  legislation,  the  municipal  division  of 
the  bureau  of  statistics  was  established.  Two  distinct  organi- 
zations were  continued  until  the  general  consolidation  of  state 
departments  in  1919,  when  the  work  of  the  controller  of  county 
accounts  was  merged  with  the  municipal  division  of  the  bureau 
of  statistics,  which  is  now  the  division  of  accounts  in  the  depart- 
ment of  corporations  and  taxation. 

The  county  work  includes  a  complete  audit  of  the  various 
accounts  of  county  officers  annually,  as  well  as  the  submitting  to 
the  Legislature  of  county  budgets,  which  must  be  approved  by  it. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  about  uniformity  in 
the  accounting,  but  there  remains  certain  work  which  must  be 
done  in  order  to  show  more  definitely  function  and  activity  costs, 
but  this  problem  can  be  solved  easily,  as  there  is  a  spirit  of 
cordial  cooperation  between  our  office  and  the  several  county 
officials. 

At  the  time  the  work  of  collecting  statistics  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  cities  and  towns  was  undertaken,  it  proved  to  be 
a  serious  task,  since  there  were  353  cities  and  towns  with  almost 
as  many  plans  of  accounting.  In  laying  out  the  work,  a  simple 
yet  comprehensive  schedule,  with  supporting  supplementals,  was 
prepared  on  which  municipal  officials  were  to  make  returns  to 
our  office.  In  endeavoring  to  make  these  returns,  however,  many 
of  our  municipalities  found  that  their  methods  of  accounting  were 
such  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  properly  fill  the  schedules, 
and  immediate  requests  for  assistance  in  revising  their  systems 
were  made.  As  the  returns  of  financial  transactions  were  received 
and  special  examinations  were  made,  it  was  found  that  methods 
of  financing  of  long  standing  needed  to  be  changed.  This  was 
particularly  true  regarding  the  handling  of  trust  funds,  the  issu- 
ance of  demand  notes,  the  refunding  of  loans  in  order  to  tempo- 
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rarily  relieve  the  taxpayer,  and  the  failure  to  properly  provide 
for  sinking  funds  which  had  been  established  for  the  retirement 
of  certain  debts  incurred. 

We  began  the  work  of  reconstructing  municipal  accounting 
methods  by  installing  systems  which  any  one  with  ordinary  in- 
telligence could  operate,  and  at  the  same  time  we  obtained, 
through  the  systems  installed,  facts  relative  to  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures and  concerning  the  true  financial  condition  of  the 
municipalities.  In  prescribing  a  system  of  accounts  for  any  city 
or  town,  proper  consideration  should  be  given  to  its  particular 
needs;  therefore  the  system  devised  by  the  division  of  accounts 
has  been  planned  so  that  it  is  capable  of  adjustment  to  varying 
local  conditions  without  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  it  gives,  as  a 
result,  comparable  figures  which  can  be  used  in  forming  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  officials.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  contend  that  the  system  prescribed  will  of  itself  auto- 
matically reduce  expenditures,  but  we  do  claim  that  it  will  point 
out  the  facts  in  regard  to  expenditures  and  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  municipality,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  excuse  for 
a  continuation  of  careless  methods  of  financiering. 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  operate  under  pennissive  legislation 
until  it  can  be  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  compulsory  legisla- 
tion is  necessary,  and  I  find  that  almost  invariably  the  citizens 
as  a  whole  need  only  to  be  shown  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  change  in  methods,  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  join  in  the  work, 
so  that  the  task  is  more  than  half  finished  when  the  work  is  begun. 

In  1910  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  pe- 
tition for  an  audit  of  their  accounts  and  also  for  the  installation 
of  an  accounting  system.  In  the  same  year  it  was  provided  that 
on  and  after  January  1,  1911,  all  town  notes  should  be  issued  on 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  state  bureau,  and  that  they  should  be 
certified  by  us  before  becoming  a  valid  obligation.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  act  notes  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  more  thau  $9,000,000,  and  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  current  year  the  notes  issued  aggregated  more  than 
$23,000,000.  This  increase  is  due  to  two  causes :  first,  that  more 
money  is  needed  by  the  municipalities,  and  second,  that  many  of 
our  towns  issue  notes  to  the  exclusion  of  bonds,  regardless  of  the 
period  of  the  loan.  Als  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  bond 
department  of  one  of  our  largest  banks  expressed  it :  "There 
was  a  time  when  interest  rates  on  town  securities  were  as  much 
as  one-half  of  one  per  cent  above  the  rates  for  cities,  but  with 
the  present  supervision,  town  notes  are  now  on  a  par  with  city 
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■bonds."  We  feel  certain  that  the  field  for  town  securities  has  been 
materially  'broadened,  which  naturally  operates  to  the  advantage 
of  our  towns. 

In  1912  a  special  report  was  made  to  the  Legislature  regard- 
ing methods  employed  and  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
several  cities  and  towns.  This  report  was  submitted  to  a  special 
committee,  which  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  and 
recommended  many  changes  in  the  statutes  affecting  cities  and 
towns.  Included  in  the  legislation  passed  in  1913  will  be  found 
the  following  acts  resulting  from  this  investigation : 

An  Act  relative  to  Municipal  Indebtedness.    Chapter  719. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Payment  of  Outstanding  Demand  Notes 
and  the  Restoration  of  Trust  Funds  by  Cities  and  Towns. 
Chapter  634. 

An  Act  relative  to  Petitions  for  Legislation  authorizing  Cities 
and  Towns  to  Borrow  Money  Outside  the  Statutory  Limit  of 
Indebtedness.     Chapter  677. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  Certification  of  Tov/n  Notes  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.     Chapter  416. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  Issuing  of  Notes  by  Fire,  Water,  Watch, 
Light  and  Improvement  Districts.     Chapter  727. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  Establishment  of  a  Reserve  Fund  by  Towns. 
Chapter  645. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  Approval  of  Bills  against  Cities  and  Towns. 
Chapter  669. 

An  Act  to  provide  that  all  Fay-rolls,  Bills,  and  Accounts  for  Com- 
pensation of  Persons  in  the  Service  of  any  City  other  than 
Boston  shall  be  Verified  by  Oath.     Chapter  825. 

An  Act  to  establish  the  Financial  Year  of  Towns.     Chapter  692. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  Auditing  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Municipal  Accounts.     Chapter  706. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  Collection  of  Poll  Taxes.     Chapter  679. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  Overlay  of  Taxes.     Chapter  649. 

An  Act  to  Facilitate  the  Prompt  Payment  of  Taxes.    Chapter  824. 

An  Act  requiring  Towns  to  Vote  on  the  Question  of  an  Audit  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics.     Chapter  706. 

The  first  of  the  acts  above  referred  to— the  municipal  in- 
deibtedness  act — was  extremely  broad  in  scope.     It  specified  the 
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purposes  for  which  cities  and  towns  could  borrow  money  as  well 
as  the  maximum  period  the  loans  could  run;  it  prohibited  the 
establishment  of  future  sinking  funds,  compelling  all  future  loans 
to  be  issued  by  the  serial  method,  so-called;  it  required  the  first 
payment  on  a  loan  to  be  made  not  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  of  issue,  and  further  provided  that  no  payment  on  account 
of  any  loan  in  any  year  should  be  greater  than  the  payment  on 
such  loan  in  any  preceding  year;  it  provided  for  a  budget  sys- 
tem and  prohibited  overdrafts;  and  it  established  tiust  funds  on 
a  permanent  basis,  so  that  they  would  be  of  real  benefit  to  a 
municipality  rather  than  more  or  less  of  a  liability,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  past.  As  specified  by  this  act  the  purposes  for  which 
cities  and  towns  may  borrow  inside  the  debt  limit,  together  with 
the  period  such  debts  may  run,  are  as  follows : 

(1).  For  the  construction  of  sewers  for  sanitary  and  surface 
drainage  purposes  and  for  sewage  disposal,  thirty  years. 

(2).  For  acquiring  land  for  public  parks  or  public  domain  under 
chapter  forty-five,  thirty  years;  but  no  indebtedness  incurred  for 
public  domain  shall  exceed  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  last 
preceding  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  or  town. 

(3).  For  acquiring  land  for  any  purpose  for  which  a  city  or 
town  is  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  to  acquire  land,  not  other- 
wise herein  specified,  and  for  the  construction  of  buildings  which 
cities  and  towns  are  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  to  construct, 
including  the  cost  of  original  equipment  and  furnishing,  twenty 
years. 

(4).  For  the  construction  of  additions  to  schoolhouses  or  build- 
ings to  be  used  for  any  municipal  purpose,  including  the  cost  of 
original  equipment  and  furnishings,  where  such  additions  increase 
the  floor  space  of  said  buildings,  twenty  years, 

(5).  For  the  construction  of  bridges  of  stone  or  concrete,  or  of 
iron  superstructure,  twenty  years. 

(6).  For  the  original  construction  of  public  ways  or  the  ex- 
tension or  widening  thereof,  including  land  damages  and  the  cost 
of  pavement  and  sidewalks  laid  at  the  time  of  said  construction, 
ten  years. 

(7).  For  the  construction  of  stone,  block,  brick  or  other  per- 
manent pavement  of  similar  lasting  character,  ten  years. 

(8).  For  macadam  pavement  or  other  road  material  under  speci- 
fications approved  by  the  division  of  highways,  five  years. 
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(9).  For  the  construction  of  walls  or  dikes  for  the  protection 
of  highways  or  property,  ten  years. 

(10).  For  the  purchase  of  land  for  cemetery  purposes,  ten  years'. 

(11).  For  such  part  of  the  cost  of  additional  departmental 
equipment  as  exceeds  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand  dollars  of  the 
preceding  year's  valuation,  five  years. 

(12).  For  the  construction  of  sidewalks  of  brick,  stone,  con- 
crete or  other  material  of  similar  lasting  character,  five  years. 

(13).  For  connecting  dwellings  or  other  buildings  with  common 
sewers,  when  the  cost  is  to  be  assessed  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
the  abutting  property  owners,  five  years. 

(14).  For  the  abatement  of  nuisances  in  order  to  conserve  the 
public  health,   five  years. 

(15).  For  extreme  emergency  appropriations  involving  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  people  or  their  property,  five  years. 

(16).  For  the  payment  of  final  judgments  rendered  after  the 
fixing  of  the  tax  rate  for  the  current  year,  one  year. 

(17).  i  or  such  other  emergency  appropriations  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  board  composed  of  the  attorney  general,  the  state 
treasurer  and  the  director,  one  year. 

The  act  relative  to  the  borrowing  of  money  outside  the  debt 
limit  provided  that  a  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
municipality  should  be  made  to  the  legislative  committee  having 
for  consideration  bills  involving  the  finances  of  that  municipality. 
"We  do  not  attempt  to  control  legislation,  but  by  placing  facts  be- 
fore the  Legislature,  we  are  able  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the 
treatment  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

The  necessity  for  the  foregoing  legislation  was  the  result  of 
careless  financing  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  towns  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  insufficient  study  having  been  given  by  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  future.  The  demand  for  service  at  public  expense 
was  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  luxuries  of  yesterday  became 
necessities  of  today,  with  the  result  that  our  debt  was,  in  miany 
cases,  becoming  an  actual  burden. 

Formerly  every  opportunity  was  given  to  the  government  in 
power  to  perpetuate  itself  by  maintaining  a  relatively  low  tax  rate, 
and  whenever  additional  money  was  needed,  it  was  obtained  by 
means  of  a  loan.  Under  our  present  laws,  every  municipality 
must  meet  its  maintenance  and  operating  costs  by  revenue.  The 
use  of  loan  money  is  restricted  to  certain  purposes.  The  tempta- 
tion to  inadequately  meet  the  sinking  fund  requirements  no  longer 
exists.     If  we  are  desirous  of  having  service  at  public  expense, 
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we  know  that  it  will  be  reflected  in  the  tax  rate,  and  in  my  opinion 
there  will  be  far  better  governement  when  the  people  themselves 
realize  that  whatever  they  demand  in  a  given  year  by  way  of 
service  automatically  comes  back  to  them  in  the  tax  bill  of  that 
year. 

Since  the  1913  legislation  became  effective,  we  find  that  the 
ratio  of  funded  or  fixed  debt  to  assessed  valuation  has  constantly 
decreased,  the  actual  net  funded  or  fixed  debt  for  all  municipali- 
ties in  the  commonwealth  on  December  31,  1920,  being  more  than 
$5,500,000  less  than  it  was  on  December  31,  1916.  This  is  not 
due  wholly  to  war  conditions,  since  the  increased  cost  of  new  work 
m  a  way  offsets  the  postponed  work  Avhich  would  normally  have 
been  done  during  the  war  period;  in  other  words,  the  policy 
adopted  some  eight  years  ago  has  placed  all  of  our  municipalities 
in  a  far  better  position  to  cope  with  the  serious  financial  con- 
dition following  the  World  War. 

The  Legislature  in  1920  added  to  our  duties  somewhat  by  pass- 
ing an  act  which  requires  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  all  cities 
and  towns  by  the  division  of  accounts,  or  by  accountants  ap- 
proved by  them,  as  often  as  once  in  three  years.  Many  desired 
this  law  to  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  installation  of  an  ac- 
counting system  as  well,  but  I  could  not  favor  such  a  provision 
at  the  present  time.  It  seems  fair  enough  to  make  the  audit 
compulsory,  but  if  the  accounts  are  to  be  kept  on  certain  definite 
lines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  local  support.  You  cannot 
mold  municipal  accountants,  but  you  can  educate  them.  In  time 
we  expect  to  have  every  city  and  town  keeping  the  same  general 
system  of  accounts,  but  if  such  uniform  system  is  to  be  successful, 
we  must  first  convince  the  citizens  of  its  value  and  make  clear 
why  three  hundred  years  of  tradition  must  be  abandoned.  As 
soon  as  a  majority  of  the  citizens  appreciate  the  real  value  of  a 
proper  system  of  accounts,  I  feel  confident  that  requests  will  be 
received  for  the  installation  of  such  systems  and,  moreover,  that 
they  will  be  received  quite  as  fast  as  we  are  able  to  do  the  work. 

The  methods  adopted  by  us  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  met  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  our  citizens, 
and  officials  of  the  several  municipalities  find  that  they  can  ob- 
tain assistance  from  a  central  office  which  has  experience  in  solv- 
ing many  of  their  problems.  The  results  obtained  in  our  State 
have  proved  so  eminently  satisfactory  that  I  would  recommend 
state  supervision  of  accounts,  such  as  Massachusetts  has,  to  other 
states — if  not  for  adoption  in  its  entirety,  at  least  for  a  trial  in 
part. 
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BUDGET  MAKOG  AND  THE   CITIZENS'  INTEREST 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  JMUNICIPALITIES 

Lionel   Weil,    Chairman    Finance    Committee,    Goldsboro* 

In  order  that  the  various  administrations  of  the  cities  and 
towns  throughout  J^Torth  Carolina  may  attain  their  fullest  meas- 
ure of  success,  three  important  factors  are  necessary — ^good  men, 
good  laws  and  a  continuing  interest  by  the  people. 

The  value  of  public  interest  is  not  only  important,  but,  to 
a  large  extent,  determines  whether  we  shall  have  good  men  an/J 
Q:ood  laws.  An  indifferent  electorate  invariably  begets  a  medi- 
ocre administration.  The  best  results  have  always  come  when 
our  people  are  keenly  aroused  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  our 
civic  problems. 

In  the  range  of  municipal  problems,  there  is  no  event  more 
important,  nor  one  that  should  engage  public  attention  to  a 
greater  degree  than  a  consideration  of  the  budget. 

Wliat  the  Budget  is  and  What  it  Does 

Simply  stated,  the  city  budget  is  the  financial  plan  and  guide 
for  the  yearly  conduct  of  its  business.  It  embodies  the  detailed 
estimate  of  expense  and  revenue  necessary  for  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  its  government,  systematically  arranged  according  to 
its  various  departments,  with  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
previous  year's  transactions. 

It  enables  the  city  to  accurately  determine  its  financial  pro- 
gram and  shape  its  policies  a  year  in  advance,  thereby  giving 
the  public  a  deeper  insight  and  a  better  understanding  of  wbat 
services  are  planned  and  what  financial  burdens  they  are 
expected  to  share. 

Experience  has  shown,  by  thus  planning  ahead  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  various  requirements  of  each  department 
according  to  its  relative  importance,  that  money  has  not  only 
been  saved,  but  that  a  higher  standard  of  service  has  been  secured. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  statement,  as  a  proper  safeguard 
and  good  business,  the  budget  becomes  of  equal  importance  to 
the  small  town  and  larger  city. 


*Special  thanks  are  extended  to  Mr.  Weil,  not  only  for  this  paper  with  its  valuable 
illustrations,   but  for  his  special      co-operation  in  making  the  Conference  possible. 
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Who  Should  Prepare  the  Budget 

The  first  step  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  successful 
budget  is  executive  authority.  In  the  city  manager  form  of 
government,  this  duty  naturally  falls  on  the  City  Manager, 
assisted  by  the  chief  financial  officer.  In  the  commissioner  form, 
and  federal  plan  of  government,  where  the  commission  or  mayor 
appoints  all  department  heads,  who  are  directly  responsible  to 
the  commission  or  mayor,  it  should  be  their  duty  to  secure  the 
proper  estimates  from  the  various  departments.  In  towns  or 
cities  where  government  by  committees  continues  to  flourish, 
and  such  centralization  does  not  exist,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
mayor  or  municipality  call  together  the  various  representatives 
of  the  several  departments,  and  lay  before  them  the  city's  current 
revenues  and  ascertain  what  the  requirements  for  their  respec- 
tive departments  would  be  for  the  current  year.  Here,  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  the  public  need  could  be  correlated  and 
the  absolute  necessities  approved. 

The  entire  estimates,  with  supporting  data,  could  thus  be 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  board  of  alderman  or  council. 
The  preparation  of  the  budget  estimates,  outside  the  Council 
itself,  and  their  final  approval  or  disapproval  would  place  the 
responsibility  of  government  where  it  actually  belongs. 

Determining  Relative  Yalues 

In  the  making  of  a  budget,  one  of  the  real  problems  is  to 
ascertain  the  relative  amounts  needed  for  each  department. 
Since  the  fundamental  prerequisite  to  the  existence  of  society  in 
any  form  is  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  care  of  the 
city  would  be  adequate  provision  for  public  safety.  This  would 
include  the  work  of  the  police,  fire  and  public  health  depart- 
ments and  they  should  therefore  be  the  first  to  be  put  on  an 
adequate  basis.  The  necessary  condition  to  accomplish  this  end 
would  be  the  provision  of  such  public  improvements  as  the 
above — lighted  streets,  water  and  sewerage  and  the  machinery 
for  fire-fighting. 

After  these  elemental  needs  are  taken  care  of,  the  undertaking 
of  most  consequence  is  public  education,  since  popular  govern- 
ment is  dependent  for  its  continuance  on  an  educated  citizenship. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  city  schools  are  taken  care  of,  in 
most  of  our  communities,  by  a  separate  and  distinct  corporation, 
this  subject  will  not  constitute  part  of  the  present  discussion.     In 
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this  connection,  however,  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
municipality  should  he  given  to  its  Puhlic  Library. 

Next  in  order,  come  the  numerous  and  various  activities  of 
social  welfare,  relief  of  the  poor,  places  of  recreation  and  play- 
ground facilities. 

Expenditures 

It  is  a  prevailing  practice  for  a  city  to  first  estimate  the  essen- 
tial expenditures  for  the  year  and  then  provide  revenue  for 
meeting  them.  The  expenditures  of  the  average  municipality 
in  North  Carolina  may  be  reasonably  classified  under  the  follow- 
ing departments:  1.  Administration;  2.  Police;  3.  Fire;  4.  Health 
and  Sanitation;  5.  Streets;  6.  Sewerage;  7.  Water;  £•.  Lighting; 
9.  Education  schools  and  library;  10.  Parks  and  playgTounds; 
11.  General  expense  and  contingencies;  12.  Sinking  fund  and 
interest. 

In  order  that  any  change  in  the  assets  of  the  city  may  be 
properly  reflected  in  its  financial  statement,  and  that  the  actual 
operating  expenses  may  be  known,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
expenditures  of  these  various  departments  into  two  classifica- 
tions, Expense  and  Capital  Outlay.  Expense  comprises  all  items 
of  expenditure  necessarily  incurred  for  current  administration. 
Capital  outlay  comprises  expenditures  of  every  character  made 
from  the  general  fund  which  increases  the  assets  of  the  corpo- 
ration, same  >being  popularly  called  '^permanent  improvements." 

Sources  of  Revenue 

Por  clearness  and  convenience,  revenue  is  divided  into  two 
classifications:  1st.  Revenue  for  the  general  fund,  which  includes 
current  revenue,  and  2nd.  Revenue  for  the  sinking  fund,  which 
includes  revenue  for  interest  and  the  payment  of  the  principal 
of  bonds  at  maturity.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
general  fund  are  the  taxes  on  real  estate  and  personal  property, 
including  poll  taxes,  special  licenses  and  fees,  water  rentals, 
electric  light  receipts  and  costs  from  the  City  Recorder's  or 
Mayor's  Court. 

In  many  of  our  tOAvns  in  North  Carolina,  the  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  general  fund  had  to  be  supplemented  last  year 
by  the  proceeds  of  a  funding  bond  issue,  necessitated  by  the 
Revaluation  Act,  which  limited  the  increases  in  our  revenue — 
that  could  be  raised  by  taxation — to  10%  of  the  previous  year's 
revenue,  whereas,  as  an  actual  fact,  considerable  more  revenue 
was  needed,  due  to  the  excessively  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
material.     Our  recent  Legislature  of  1921,   seeing  the  financial 
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burden  imposed  on  our  various  cities  and  towns,  endeavored  to 
come  to  their  rescue  by  amending  the  Municipal  Finance  Act, 
so  as  to  give  the  suffering  municipalities  a  sufficient  rate  under 
which  to  operate.  The  sad  story  o£  how  the  Senate  engrossing 
clerk  failed  to  record  in  the  Journal  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
its  consequent  invalidation  is  all  too  familiar  and  distressing 
to  many  of  us.  Once  again,  a  great  number  of  our  municipal- 
ities are  subject  to  severe  financial  strain,  and,  in  order  to 
protect  their  credit,  forced  to  adopt  the  pernicious  practice  of 
issuing  funding  bonds  for  current  expenses — passing  on  to  next 
year's  tax-payer  the  cost  of  benefits  which  are  already  used  up 
and  gone.  The  recent  low  sale  of  such  securities,  compared  with 
the  cities  of  other  states  unfortunately  reflect  our  standing  in 
the  financial  world.  This  belated  and  urgently  needed  relief 
will  finally  come  when  the  Governor,  in  his  wisdom,  decides 
the  right  moment  is  at  hand  for  calling  the  Legislature  together. 
The  principal  sources  of  revenue  for  the  sinking  fund  are  the 
taxes  on  real  and  personal  property,  including  poll  taxes, 
improvement  assessments  levied  on  abutting  property,  and  inter- 
est from  the  investment  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Appropriation  Ordinance 

In  order  to  make  effective  the  various  proposals  in  the  budget, 
an  appropriation  ordinance  should  be  drafted  and  passed  by 
the  council.  The  budget  then  becomes  operative  as  the  admin- 
istrations guide  for  the  current  year.  To  insure  its  effectiveness 
and  to  make  it  thoroughly  binding,  every  contract  for  the 
Ipiirchase  of  supplies,  material  and  equipment  should  become 
valid  only  when  the  city  auditor  or  comptroller  certifies  that 
funds  are  available  and  the  contract  signed  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  under  authority  of  the  governing  body,  and  further, 
that  no  expenditures  for  salary  and  labor  should  be  made  by 
the  chief  executive  officer  until  the  city  auditor  certifies  that 
funds  are  available.  A  monthly  balance  sheet  should  be  presented 
to  the  council  so  that  a  proper  check  as  to  its  operations  can 
be  had,  and,  at  all  times  the  unexpended  balance  may  be  shown 
in  each  department. 

Some  Basic  Charter  Provisions 

A  few  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  State  Municipal 
Finance  Act  and  the  Model  City  Charter  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted.   These  should  form  a  correct  guide  for  budget  procedure. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  city  shall  be  from  June  1st  to  May  31st,  or 
from  September  1st  to  August  31st,  inclusive ;  and  not  earlier  than 
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one  month  before,  nor  later  tlian  one  month  after  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  of  the  municipality  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  council,  an  annual  budget  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  based  upon  detailed  estimates  furnished  by 
the  several  departments  and  other  divisions  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, according  to  a  classification  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible. 
The  budget  shall  present  the  following  information: 

(a)  An  itemized  statement  of  the  appropriations  recom- 
mended by  the  chief  executive  of  the  municipality  for  current 
expenses  and  for  permanent  improvements  for  each  department 
and  each  division  thereof  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  with  com- 
parative statements,  in  parallel  columns,  of  the  appropriations 
and  expenditures  for  the  current  and  next  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  the  increases  or  decreases  in  the  appropriations  recommended. 

(b)  An  itemized  statement  of  the  taxes  required  and  of  the 
estimated  revenues  of  the  city  for  all  other  sources  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year,  with  comparative  statements,  in  parallel 
columns,  of  the  taxes  and  other  revenues  for  the  current  and 
next  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  of  the  increases  or  decreases 
estimated  or  proposed. 

(c)  A  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  municipality. 

(d)  A  copy  of  the  budget  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  City  Clerk  for  public  inspection  not  later  than  ten  days 
before  its  adoption  by  the  governing  body,  and  a  public  hearing 
shall  be  given  thereon  by  the  governing  body  before  the  adoption 
of  the  budget,  notice  of  which  hearing  shall  be  published. 

(e)  Such  other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  City 
Council.  Such  budgets,  when  adopted  by  the  Council  cannot 
be  changed  except  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  upon  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  whole  Council. 

The  foregoing  sections  relating  to  budget  procedure  are  in 
accordance  with  the  best  modern  thought  and  practice  on  the 
subject,  but  no  instrument,  however  well  conceived  and  executed, 
can  be  thoroughly  successful  unless  it  is  understood  and  approved 
by  an  enlightened  public. 

Reaching  the  Public 

The  budget  can,  and  should,  be  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
arousing  public  interest  and  extending  public  knowledge.  Figures 
are   cold   facts   to  the   majority   of  people — ordinarily,   they  are 
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as  dry  as  dust.  Every  legitimate  effort^  therefore,  should  be 
made  to  present  the  proposed  appropriations,  with  their  support- 
ing data,  so  as  to  attract  the  average  citizen  by  a  joint  appeal 
to  his  common  sense  and  imagination,  first  gaining  his  under- 
standing and  then  securing  his  confidence.  Copies  of  the  proposed 
budget  should  be  printed  in  circular  form  and  distributed.  Sub- 
divided circles,  graphically  showing  the  relative  expenditures  and 
the  comparative  percentages  for  each  department,  also  sources  of 
revenue,  their  amounts  and  the  comparative  percentages  of  these 
sources,  will  secure  a  greater  clearness  and  better  understanding. 

The  budget  should  also  be  printed  in  story  form  for  the  local 
newspapers  showing,  by  departments,  what  additional  service  can 
be  accomplished  by  each  appropriation.  A  suggested  caption 
might  be:  What  it  Costs  to  Run  City  Hall — Here  are  the  Figures 
to  Show  Just  What  Your  Money  Does. 

The  following  items  will  serve  as  a  helpful  illustration :  Under 
"Health  and  Sanitation,"  "This  year's  budget  contains  $10,000 
increase  for  the  eradication  of  the  mosquito.  It  is  confidently 
predicted  that,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  mosquito,  malaria 
will  be  arrested  and  the  health  and  economic  efiiciency  of  500 
individuals  will  be  restored  to  their  normal  well-being,  and 
returned  to  their  usual  avocations." 

Motorization  of  the  Fire  Dej)artment.  "The  proposed  purchase 
of  a  motor  truck  for  $6500  not  only  improves  the  efficiency 
of  our  Fire  Department  in  enabling  it  to  extinguish  fires  in 
their  incipiency,  but  will  secure  5%  reduction  in  our  insurance 
rates,  and,  in  two  years,  our  citizens  will  save  enough  to  offset 
the  original  cost  of  this  truck ! 

And,  finally,  under  the  headline,  Seiwice  vs.  Cost,  the  following 
argument  might  be  justified  in  any  well-governed  and  rapidly 
developing  municipality  in  ISTorth  Carolina. 

Service  ts.  Cost 

These  various  improvements  have  necessarily  been  added  with 
an  increase  in  the  tax  rate:  But  if  one  can  in  any  way  interpret 
the  desire  of  the  average  citizen,  we  believe  he  would  be  unwilling 
to  revert  to  the  old  condition,  poor  service  and  low  taxes.  A  low 
tax  rate,  accompanied  by  very  little  resulting  benefit,  is  seldom 
appreciated. 

The  following  thought  should  illustrate  this  idea:  The  recol- 
lection of  a  low  price  for  a  cheap  article  is  soon  forgotten,  but 
the  poor  service  it  has  rendered  is  long  remembered.    Our  concep- 
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tion  of  city  government  is  rapidly  undergoing  a  change.  In  by- 
gone years,  the  prevailing  policy  of  some  administrations  has 
been  to  see  how  cheaply  the  government  could  be  administered. 
The  standard  of  living  has  so  greatly  changed  that  the  luxuries 
of  yesterday  have  become  the  necessities  of  today.  So  our  people 
have  come  to  give  first  consideration  to  the  character  of  service 
and  efficiency  rendered  rather  than  low  cost  operations. 

The  budget,  outlining  the  city's  plan  of  action  for  the  entire 
year,  carries  with  it  a  most  vital  message.  An  earnest  endeavor 
should  therefore  be  made  to  secure  the  fullest  publicity  in  its 
consideration.  The  public  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  a 
full  discussion  of  its  provisions  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
called  for  this  purpose,  to  the  end  that  when  the  budget  is 
finally  adopted,  the  administration  will  have  the  sympathetic 
understanding  and  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  an  interested 
citizenship. 

The  subdivided  circles  shown  in  the  four  diagrams  graphically 
illustrate  relative  amounts  and  percentages  as  adopted  in  a  budget 
of  a  ISTorth  Carolina  town  for  thirteen  months,  ending  May 
S"!,  1921.     These  include  the  following: 

MAYOR  ELDRIDGE   ON  EMERGENCY   FUNDS 

At  the  first  meeting  devoted  to  municipal  finance  Mayor  Eld- 
ridge  presented  a  very  forceful  and  convincing  address  on  the 
subject :  "Is  it  safe  to  take  libcirties  with  laws  relating  to  municipal 
taxation  in  anticipation  of  curative  legislation?"  Mr.  Eldridge 
reviewed  the  state  emargencies  of  1921,  presented  specific  evidence 
of  his  argument,  and  concluded  that  cities  should  not  go  beyond  the 
actual  present  regulations.  Without  censuring  any  city  which 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  steps  for  which  it  would  then  ask  legisla- 
tive approval  Mr.  Eldridge  thought  that  the  wisest  plan,  both 
for  the  good  of  the  city  in  question  and  for  the  safety  of  municipal 
finance  in  North  Carolina  would  be  to  suffer  limitations  rather 
than  take  the  liberties  described. 
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Total  Estimated  Expenditures 
May  1,1920  TO  May  3 1, 1921 


Grand  Total /Appropriation  *303,  528.98 


(1)  Total  estimated  expenditures  May  1,  1920,  to  May  31,  1921, 
(13  months  instead  of  twelve  months  on  account  of  change  in 
fiscal  year). 
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Health  and  Sanitation  Department 
Appropriation-May  I, I920toMay  31,1921   '36,30500 


Mosquito  Eradication 


7.300.00 


'-/Health  Office' 
*3,770.00 


[Spraying  Stables 
'1900  00 


Garbage  and  Trash 
Collection  and  Disposal 


n 


13,630.00 


Night   Soil 
Collection  and  Disposal 

*  9.705  00 


.-P^ 


Distribution  of  Estimated  Expenditures 
For  13  Months 
(2)   Total  estimated  revenue,  Health  1020. 
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Total  Estimated  Revenue 
Taxable  Year  1920 


Funding     Bonds 
'95,000.00 


Property      Tax 


>\  -129,441.58 


Licenses    and 
^Miscellaneous  Revenue  j^^ 

34,22  5.00 

Water 
Department 

*  41,730.00 


Grand  Total* 303.528.98 

(4)    Distribution   estimated   expenditures,   Administration    (13 
months). 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
IN  TERMS  OF  ACCOUNTING 

Baxter  Durham,  State  Auditor,  North  Carolina 

*'To  be  helpful,  criticism  must  be  constructive,"  and  in  the  spirit 
of  this  quotation  I  approach  the  subject  assigned  to  me. 

"Approach"  is  the  correct  word,  for  no  man  can  hope  to  cover 
this  subject  in  an  hour,  or  a  day.  We  must  come  to  it  as  students, 
reason  together,  dig  in,  and  the  "pay  dirt"  that  we  throw  out 
will  be  facts  upon  which  we  can  intelligently  build. 

The  County  is  the  unit  of  self-government,  and  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  is  the  governing  body.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  that  the  general  law  directing  the  Commissioners  to  employ 
accountants  for  an  audit  of  their  County,  and  the  installation  of 
an  accounting  system,  would  be  a  correct  "interpretation  of  local 
government  in  terms  of  the  County." 

But  when  we  remember  that  there  are  one  hundred  counties  in 
I^orth  Carolina,  that  each  county  has  problems  of  its  own,  that 
they  are  all  bonded  together  by  various  state  agencies,  that  they 
are  all  dependent  upon  each  other,  then  we  must  conclude  that 
the  local  government  we  think  of,  in  terms  of  accounting,  is 
the  State. 

This  view  was  taken  by  agreement  of  the  representatives  from 
every  county  in  l^orth  Carolina  in  the  1921  Session  of  the 
Legislature,  when  after  careful  consideration  they  wrote  into  the 
laws  of  the  State,  Chapter  236,  Public  Laws  of  1921.  The  first 
section  of  that  Chapter  reads  as  follows : 

"Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Auditor  to  cause  to  be  examined  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
oftener  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Auditor  conditions 
require,  all  counties  and  county  officers  receiving  or  dis- 
bursing public  funds,  and  that  such  State  Auditor  be 
and  he  is  hereby  given  full  power  to  examine  all  accounts 
and  all  official  affairs  of  every  county  office  and  officer 
receiving  or  disbursing  public  funds." 

This  law  provides  two  things: 

That  every  county  in  the  State  shall  be  audited,  and  a  proper 
system  of  accounting  insstalled; 

That  this  work  shall  be  done  by  a  central  agency — the  State 
Auditor. 

In  both  propositions  I  most  heartily  concur. 
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Wliy  an  audit?  Have  not  we  builded  a  brave  and  beautiful 
state  through  all  these  years  of  struggle  without  an  audit?  We 
have.     Then  let's  have  an  audit,  and  quit  struggling. 

If  we  are  to  get  a  correct  vision  of  this,  we  must  look  upon 
the  State  as  a  great  corporation,  established  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  business  of  the  people — the  counties  as  branch 
corporations,  established  for  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently 
conducting  this  business.  Let  me  give  you  a  picture  of  the 
establishment  of  one  of  these  branch  corporations : 

A  petition  is  presented  to  the  parent  corporation,  which  is  the 
State,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  there  are  in  a  certain  community 
three  or  four  thousand  people,  that  by  reason  of  their  location, 
are  greatly  inconvenienced  in  handling  and  attending  to  the 
business  of  the  people.  A  bill  is  introduced  and  made  a  law,  estab- 
lishing the  named  corporation,  and  the  law  usually  provides 
that  the  President  of  the  parent  corporation — the  Governor  of 
the  State — shall  name  the  President  and  the  balance  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  officers  of  the  new  corporation,  and 
they  serve  until  the  next  general  election.  Then  by  selection, 
the  stockholders  elect  a  Board  of  Directors  and  the  officers.  The 
total  capital  stock  of  the  parent  corporation,  stated  in  taxable 
values,  is  approximately  three  billion  dollars,  which  gives  an 
average  capital  stock  to  the  one  hundred  branch  corporations, 
stated  in  taxable  values,  of  thirty  million  dollars. 

"When  I  tell  you  that  this  average  capital  stock  of  a  county  is 
larger  than  the  capital  stock  of  any  private  corporation,  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  ISTorth  Carolina,  and  exceeded  by  only 
three  or  four  foreign  corporations  doing  business  \vithin  the  State, 
then  you  have  some  idea  of  the  bigness  of  this  business  that  we 
call  government. 

How  do  we  conduct  this  business?  First,  we  elect  a  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  command  them  to  be  present  at  the 
courthouse  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  and  June,  allow 
them  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day  until  they  have  transacted  all 
business  brought  before  them,  and  for  this  we  pay  them  the  mag- 
nificent per  diem  of  three  or  four  or  five  dollars,  and  mileage.  We 
allow  them  to  meet  without  pay,  whenever  they  call  a  meeting, 
and  two  or  four  years  later,  without  thought  of  their  success  or 
failure,  turn  them  out,  because  we  cannot  violate  what  to  some 
is  the  sacred  principle  of  "rotation  in  office." 

If  the  business  is  not  conducted  properly,  is  the  fault  theirs? 
Must  the  blame  be  placed  on  their  shoulders?  Certainly  not. 
Ours  is  the  fault,  and  we  must  carry  the  blame. 
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Do  the  stockholders  treat  our  directors  as  they  should?  A  new 
board  is  elected,  and  they  come  into  office  without  knowledge  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  county,  hut  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  situation  they  call  us  together  and  mention  this  item: 

"We  find,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  a  county  treasurer, 
and  we  are  paying  him  $1200,  $1800,  or  $2000  a  year, 
as  the  case  may  be.  We  also  find  that  there  are  one  or 
two  Banks  at  the  county  seat  that  are  willing  to  act 
as  Treasurer  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  county's  funds 
on  deposit.     What  will  you  do  about  this,  gentlemen?" 

One  stockholder  moves  that  the  suggestion  of  the  directors  be 
adopted,  the  office  of  the  treasurer  abolished,  and  a  bank  allowed 
to  act  as  treasurer.  The  motion  meets  with  a  second,  and  the 
storm  breaks.  Friends  of  the  treasurer  rush  to  his  defense,  taking 
the  motion  and  suggestion  as  a  personal  attack.  They  declare  that 
he  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  county,  has  been  a  faithful 
and  efficient  officer,  and  therefore,  the  office  should  not  be  abolished. 
The  facts  they  state  about  him  may  all  be  true,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  other  fact  is  false;  namely,  that  the  directors 
are  right,  that  the  office  should  be  abolished  and  the  county  saved 
$1£'00  or  $2000  a  year. 

Suppose  the  motion  is  carried,  and  the  office  abolished,  at 
the  next  general  election  the  directors  are  not  reelected.  Or, 
suppose  the  motion  is  lost,  the  directors  may  meet  with  the  same 
fate;  the  reason  assigned  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  that  they 
had  it  "in"  for  the  County  Treasurer,  and  made  a  personal  attack 
on  him,  the  stockholders  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  directors,  are  trying  their  best  to  advise  the  stock- 
holders to  conduct  their  business  on  business  principles. 

As  to  the  selection  of  officers :  Are  they  selected  with  an  idea 
of  their  qualifications  for  the  job  in  mind?  Do  they  elect  a 
Register  of  Deeds  because  he  is  a  good  clerical  man,  trained  in 
the  work  he  is  to  do?  Do  they  elect  a  sheriff  because  he  is  a 
big,  strong  man,  able  to  execute  the  law,  protect  the  public,  and 
collect  the  tax?  Do  they  elect  a  Clerk  of  Court  because  he  is 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  a  good  business  man,  and 
trained  in  his  duties?  In  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  we  must 
answer  "xTo." 

Are  there  private  corporations,  whose  business  is  conducted  as 
is  the  public  business?  Yes,  indeed,  but  their  names  are  carved 
deep  in  the  records  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  and  some  of  their 
directors  and  officers  are  "doing  time." 
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I  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  there  are  few  counties  in  this 
State  that  know  their  true  financial  condition.  A  great  many 
do  not  know  their  bonded  indebtedness;  who  holds  the  bonds, 
nor  when  they  are  due;  when  the  interest  is  due,  when  they  are 
to  be  paid,  or  how. 

Few  counties  know  the  number  of  acres  of  land  within  their 
borders,  nor  the  valuation  of  the  same,  neither  do  they  know  the 
number  of  town  lots.  I  know  that  this  is  true,  for  the  reports 
coming  into  my  office  every  year  vary,  and  in  some  instances 
greatly,  as  to  the  number  of  acres  and  number  of  town  lots. 

Few  counties  have  a  control  set  of  books,  through  which  all 
financial  items  pass.  Few  know  what  it  costs  them  to  conduct  the 
business,  or  whether  the  price  is  high  or  low.  Few  know  whether 
they  buy  at  the  right  price  when  they  purchase. 

Let  me  tell  you  an  incident :  A  certain  institution  was  going 
to  install  a  heating  plant,  and  they  asked  for  bids.  A  day  was 
set  for  opening  the  bids.  On  the  afternoon  before,  there  were 
ten  bidders  on  the  field.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  representative 
of  the  State,  trained  in  his  profession,  came  in  town  and  offered 
his  services  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  next  morning  only 
three  bids  were  submitted,  and  the  successful  bid  was  cut  $3,000. 
This  could  easily  have  happened  in  a  county,  and  illustrates  what 
I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  buying. 

These  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  an  audit,  but  to  more 
clearly  put  it  before  you,  let  me  give  you  some  more  facts. 

In  1919,  after  several  years  of  intense  persuasion,  the  Legis- 
lature allowed  the  State  Auditor  to  spend  $5000  annually,  to 
employ  a  Traveling  Auditor,  and  pay  his  expenses.  The  work 
fell  to  me,  and  I  went  to  about  twenty  counties  and  collected 
about  $20,000  that  in  all  probability  would  never  have  found  its 
Avay  into  the  State  Treasury.  Did  this  indicate  that  there  was 
any  dishonesty  with  the  county  officials?  ]^ot  at  all.  Let  me 
say  in  this  connection  that  I  have  not  seen  in  any  of  the  audits  that 
have  been  made,  any  evidence  whatever  of  dishonesty.  An  audit 
is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  dishonesty;  it  will  be 
disclosed  if  there,  but  the  basic  principle  of  the  audit  is  to  find 
the  facts,  and  so  present  them  that  they  can  be  understood  and 
their  meaning  made  clear. 

Another  case:  We  made  an  audit  of  a  certain  county,  being 
told  when  we  went  there  that  the  Sheriff  was  short  about  $15,000. 
The  facts  in  this  case  were  that  the  Register  of  Deeds  had  died, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  county  that  knew  the  condition 
of  the  county.     They  were  building  a  new  courthouse,  and  the  va- 
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rious  county  offices  were  located  at  different  places  in  the  county. 
"We  found  a  box  of  county  records  in  an  old  barn  with  vines 
growing  through  the  box.  We  found  a  bonded  indebtedness,  and 
a  tax  levy  to  take  care  of  the  bonds,  but  as  the  tax  was  collected, 
it  was  put  in  the  general  county  fund  and  used  to  pay  any 
expenses  of  the  county.  We  found  that  instead  of  the  sheriff 
being  short,  the  various  county  funds  were  short,  and  the  money 
had  never  come  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  nor  did  he  know 
that  he  was  even  charged  with  certain  items.  That  county  today 
has  a  good  accounting  system,  and  it  is  being  well  kept. 

In  another  county  we  audited,  we  had  to  make  this  statement 
TO  the  board  of  commissioners : 

The  sheriff  of  your  county,  who,  prior  to  a  certain  date, 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  both  sheriff  and  treasurer,  was 
able  to  furnish  us  with  no  records  showing  receipts  and 
disbursements,  except  the  recorded  sheriff's  settlements 
for  the  years  1917  and  1918,  which  purported  to  account 
for  the  tax  collections  for  these  years  only.  The  receipts 
from  other  sources  and  the  disposition  of  same  for 
county  purposes  had  not  been  recorded,  or  if  recorded, 
the  records  were  not  available. 

We  found  in  this  same  county  that  the  Commissioners  had 
allowed  the  sheriff  commission  on  the  gross  charge  against  him, 
before  any  errors,  insolvents,  or  land  sales  were  deducted,  and 
even  before  the  state  tax  was  deducted,  and  of  course  the  State 
had  allowed  the  sheriff  (commission  on  the  amount  he  paid 
the  State. 

We  found  in  another  county  that  the  sheriff  was  behind  $10,000 
in  the  1919  settlement,  and  an  agreement  between  the  mayor 
of  the  town  in  which  the  county  seat  is  located  and  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  divide  the  fines  collected 
between  the  school  fund  and  the  town — an  agreement  that  the 
State  Legislature  does  not  have  the  power  to  make,  because 
the  Constitution  distinctly  says  that  all  such  funds  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund. 

In  another  county  we  found  that  the  sheriff  had  collected 
about  $2000  in  taxes,  that  was  put  on  the  books  after  the  reports 
had  been  sent  to  the  State  Auditor's  office.  He  had  paid  all  the 
State  had  demanded,  and  yet  he  was  due  the  State  $2000  and 
did  not  know  it.  The  register  of  deeds  in  this  case  had  failed 
to  send  us  a  charge  against  the  sheriff  for  this  amount. 
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In  a  great  many  counties  we  find  that  the  tax  levied  to  take 
eare  of  bond  issues  is  not  set  aside,  as  the  law  directs,  into 
a  sinking  fund,  but  is  put  into  the  general  fund  and  spent  for 
any  expenses  of  the  county. 

We  found  in  another  county  that  for  four  years  the  county 
commissioners  had  not  had  a  settlement  with  the  sheriff.  Oh, 
yes,  he  has  paid  so  far  as  they  could  tell,  all  that  he  has 
collected,  but  the  tax  receipts  were  left  with  him,  and  of  course 
he  could  collect  as  much  tax  as  he  wanted  to  and  never  account 
for  it.  A  tax  receipt  is  a  cash  charge  against  a  tax  collector, 
and  shovild  be  so  regarded. 

From  another  county  I  get  this  statement :  The  tax  collected 
after  the  books  were  closed,  and  the  errors  and  insolvents  just 
about  balance,  so  we  make  no  record  of  these. 

From  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  get  this 
question :  "What  do  the  state  auditors  do  when  the  Legislature 
is  not  in  session?" 

Another  county  in  North  Carolina  had  its  docket  so  full  that 
a  new  case  could  hardly  be  reached  within  a  year,  or  a  year 
and  a  half.  A  special  term  of  court  was  needed  and  wanted, 
but  the  information  was  that  a  "special  term  of  court  cost  too 
much,  and  the  county  couldn't  afford  it."  A  study  of  the  situa- 
tion Avas  made  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Andrews,  Jr.,  and  he  found  that 
the  cost  of  caring  for  the  prisoners  in  the  jail,  if  kept  until 
the  regular  term  of  court,  would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
special  term.  The  new  term  was  ordered,  the  jail  cleared,  and 
the  county  saved  money. 

Is  an  audit  necessary?  Well,  what  is  an  audit  anyhow?  The 
general  idea  is  that  an  audit  is  to  check  up  a  set  of  books 
and  declare  the  result,  to  draw  up  and  present  an  account. 
I  like  to  think  of  an  audit  as  a  general  survey,  that  officially 
takes  into  consideration  every  element  that  enters  into  the  insti- 
tution, the  county,  or  the  state  under  consideration,  and  this 
I  believe  is  the  true  meaning  of  an  audit. 

Why  should  the  work  be  done  by  the  State?  Well,  the  law 
says  so,  but  the  law  says  so  because  the  State  can  do  the  work 
cheaper  than  the  counties. 

In  1919  we  made  an  audit  of  a  county,  covering  a  period 
of  nine  years,  installed  an  accounting  system,  and  collected  over 
$7000  in  additional  tax  for  the  county.  This  work  cost  the 
county  $3000.  About  the  same  time  another  county  in  the 
State  employed  some  certified  public  accountants  to  make  an  audit 
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and  install  a  system.  They  covered  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  it  cost  the  county  about  $22,000,  and  so  far  as  I  know  they 
did  not  collect  an  extra  cent. 

The  State  has  at  its  command,  men  to  do  this  work,  trained 
in  the  science  of  accounting,  also  in  the  laws  governing  the 
collection  of  county  funds,  hoth  taxes  and  fees.  They  can, 
therefore,  make  a  true  and  accurate  audit. 

We  do  not  confine  our  audit  to  what  did  happen,  but  to 
what  ought  to  have  happened.  I  have  on  my  desk  a  report 
of  an  audit  of  a  county  made  by  one  of  the  largest  accounting 
firms  in  the  State,  a  firm  that  enjoys  a  large  practice  all  over 
this  State.  After  careful  consideration,  they  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  State  was  due  the  county  $7800.  I  sent  a  man 
there  from  my  office,  and  he  made  an  examination  and  reached 
the  conclusion,  which  is  correct,  that  the  county  was  due  the 
State  $1800. 

Further,  when  the  State  makes  an  audit  of  a  county  it  places 
the  official  stamp  of  I^orth  Carolina  on  the  records  of  the 
county,  and  to  that  extent  protects  the  county  and  county  officers. 
The  State  can  bring  to  every  county  the  accumulated  knowledge 
gathered  from  all  other  counties.  The  State  can  reach  out 
into  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  gather  from  their  experi- 
ences the  best  methods  of  their  accounting.  The  State  comes 
to  the  county  as  its  own,  not  as  a  detective  to  find  fault  and 
prosecute,  but  as  a  big  brother,  conscious  of  his  duty,  oifering 
the  strong  right  arm  of  its  superb  and  virile  manhood. 

Will  an  audit  cure  all  of  our  troubles?  Certainly  not;  it 
will  simply  diagnose  the  case,  and  brave  and  patriotic  men  and 
women  all  over  the  State  will  apply  remedial  measures.  There- 
fore, we  must  come  to  this  service  as  constructive  engineers, 
clear  away  the  rubbish  of  uncertainty,  and  doubt,  and  ignorance, 
Avhich  have  held  us  in  bondage ;  plant  our  structure  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  facts ;  know  the  strength  of  our  base  of  supplies, 
and  that  connection  will  be  uninterrupted,  and  order  a  charge 
all  along  the  line.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  my  interpre- 
tation of  local  government  in  terms  of  accounting.  Thus  far 
have  we  come  on  faith,  and  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  fail  to 
exercise  faith  now.  I  bring  you  no  new  doctrine,  but  the  plain 
and  simple  application  of  business  principles  to  governmental 
affairs.  We  are  just  beginning  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
program  ever  undertaken  in  our  history.  Today  dawns  bright 
and    glorious,    because    of    the    toil    and    sacrifice    of    those    that 
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have  gone  before.  We  must  not  go  into  a  new  day  without 
summoning  to  our  aid  trained  and  efficient  men,  who  will  bring 
to  this  service  the  consecration  of  devoted  patriots,  who  will 
lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness  of  uncertainty  and  ignorance,  into 
the  perfect  day  of  truth,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  that  freedom 
which  we  crave,  and  for  Avhich  we  plead. 

The  Bond  Act 

[Extra  Session  1921] 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  MAKING  EFFECTUAL  THE  MEANS  OF 
PAYMENT  PROVIDED  FOR  BONDS  AND  NOTES  OF  COUNTIES, 
TOWNSHIPS,  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  AND  MUNICIPAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS, AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  SUPERVISION  OF  SUCH  MEANS 
BY  THE  STATE  AUDITOR,  AND  MAKING  NONCOMPLIANCE 
WITH  ITS  TERMS  A  MISDEMEANOR  AND  FIXING  A  PENALTY. 

Whereas,  the  default  in  payment  for  a  single  day  of  the  interest  or 
principal  of  bonds  or  notes  issued  by  any  county,  township,  school  dis- 
trict, or  municipal  corporation  results  not  only  in  discredit  to  the 
obligor,  but  seriously  affects  the  credit  of  the  State  itself  and  all  of  its 
political  subdivisions;  and  whereas,  in  order  to  protect  the  credit  of  the 
State  and  all  of  its  subdivisions,  it  is  imperative  to  provide  State  super- 
vision of  the  means  and  methods  for  payment  of  such  principal  and 
interest  promptly  as  the  same  falls  due:     Now,  therefore, 

TTie  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 
■  Section  1.  That  on  or  before  March  first,  one  thousand  i.iue  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  or  secretary  or  other 
recording  officer  of  each  board  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  which 
has  heretofore  authorized  the  issuance  of  county,  township,  school  dis- 
trict, or  municipal  bonds  or  notes  having  a  fixed  maturity  of  one  year 
or  more  from  the  date  thereof,  to  file  with  the  State  Auditor  a  state- 
ment giving  the  amount  of  such  bonds  or  notes  then  outstanding,  their 
date,  the  time  or  times  of  maturity  thereof  and  of  the  interest  payable 
thereon,  the  rate  of  interest  borne,  the  place  or  places  at  which  the 
principal  and  interest  are  payable,  the  denomination  of  the  bonds  or 
notes,  and  the  purpose  of  issuance.  The  statement  shall  also  contain 
the  name  of  the  board  in  which  is  vested  the  authority  and  power  to 
levy  the  taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  a  reference  to  the  law  under  which  said  bonds  or 
notes  are  issued. 

Sec.  2.  That  within  thirty  days  after  any  bond  or  note  having  a 
fixed  maturity  at  least  one  year  after  date  thereof  shall  hereafter  be 
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issued  by  any  county,  township,  school  district,  or  municipal  corpora- 
tion, the  recording  officers  of  its  governing  body,  or  of  the  board  thereof 
which  has  authorized  such  bonds  or  notes,  shall  file  wtih  the  State 
/i-uditor  a  like  statement  as  to  such  bonds  or  notes. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  prepare  and 
furnish  to  all  counties,  townships,  school  districts,  and  municipal 
corporations  throughout  the  State  blank  forms  upon  which  such  state- 
ments may  be  made,  and  to  keep  the  statements  made  pursuant  to  this 
act  in  proper  file,  properly  indexed,  or  to  record  the  same  in  books  to 
be  kept  by  the  State  Auditor. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  mail 
to  the  recording  officer  of  each  board  having  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  such  obligations,  as  to 
which  statements  have  been  so  filed,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
time  for  the  levy  of  taxes  in  each  year,  a  statement  of  the  amount  to 
be  provided  by  taxation  or  otherwise  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
accruing  upon  such  bonds  or  notes  within  the  following  year,  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  bonds  then  maturing,  if  serial  bonds,  or  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  if  such  bonds  do  not  mature  serially. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  board  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  any  such 
bonds  or  notes  mentioned  in  sections  one  and  two  of  this  act  shall  will- 
fully fail  or  refuse  to  make  provision  for  such  payment  by  the  levy  of 
such  taxes  as  are  authorized  to  be  levied  therefor,  or  otherwise,  at  or 
before  the  time  provided  for  such  tax  levy,  any  member  thereof  who 
shall  be  present  at  the  time  for  such  levy  who  shall  not  have  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  or  who  shall  not  have  caused  his  request  that  such  pro- 
vision be  made  to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars  ($200),  which  he  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  to  any  taxpayer  or  to  any  holder  of  such  obligations  or 
interest  coupon  who  sues  for  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  Any  member  of  any  board  voting  for  any  appropriation  of 
money  raised  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for  the  payment  of  the  interes<^ 
and  principal  of  any  such  bonds  or  notes  to  any  other  purpose  until  all 
of  such  principal  and  interest  have  been  paid,  and  any  disbursing 
officer  who  pays  out  any  of  such  funds  to  any  other  purpose  than  the 
payment  of  such  principal  and  interest  until  all  of  such  interest  and 
principal  have  been  paid,  whether  or  not  such  payment  shall  have  been 
ordered  by  any  board,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  officer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  any  of  such 
principal  or  interest,  or  to  remit  funds  for  such  payment  to  an  agree-^l 
place  for  the  payment  thereof,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  do  so  in  sufficient 
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time  for  such  payment,  funds  for  such  payment  being  in  his  hands, 
whether  or  not  such  payment  or  remission  of  payment  shall  have  been 
crdered  by  any  board  or  officer,  the  officer  so  failing  or  refusing  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  report  to  the 
solicitors  of  the  respective  districts  for  investigation  and  action  there- 
on any  violation  of  this  act  which  may  come  to  his  attention.  The 
State  Auditor  shall  publish  as  a  part  of  his  annual  report  a  statement 
of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  all  the  subdivisions  mentioned  in  the  bill 
in  substance  as  herein  required.  That  this  act  shall  be  immediately 
published,  and  a  copy  of  same  be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
State  to  the  clerk,  secretary,  or  recording  officer  of  each  corporation 
included  herein. 

Sec.  9.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  10.     That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  19th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1921. 


The  Eeal  Test 


After  all,  it  is  what  the  taxpayer  gets  for  the  taxes  he  pays  that 
counts.  If  he  gets  as  much  for  each  dollar  of  taxes  as  the  city  can 
possibly  give  him,  after  employing  every  proper  device  to  render 
justice  and  efficient,  intelligent,  worth-while  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  the  question  of  the  tax  rate  is  of  secondary  importance. 

But,  if  justice  is  not  meted  out  alike  to  all,  if  service  is  limited 
and  perfunctory,  if  waste  and  inefficiency  are  tolerated,  if,  in  other 
words,  the  city  government  falls  down  on  its  job,  any  tax  rate,  no 
matter  how  much  less  than  the  previous  one,  is  too  high. 
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CHAPTEE  V 

ATTAINABLE  STANDARDS  IN  GENERAL 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 


ASPECTS  OF  CITY  PLANNING 

Morris   Knowles,   Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Mr.  Knowles  said  in  part : 

City  planning  is  so  valuable  to  communities  as  to  be  almost 
essential.  Some  cities  can  grow  and  prosper  without  any  plan; 
most  modern  cities  have  done  so,  and  have  gotten  along  without 
realizing  how  much  better  the  result  might  have  been.  Most  of 
our  present  communities  have  not  had  any  advantage  over  each 
other  given  by  a  good  plan. 

But  a  new  era  is  now  beginning.  Our  most  progressive  cities 
realize  that  skill  and  economy  of  effort  count  in  gaining  and  pre- 
serving the  lead.  Therefore  planning  and  forethought  have  re- 
sulted, so  that  no  rational  advantage  is  neglected  and  handicaps 
are  overcome  and  turned  into  advantages.  When  no  city  had  a 
plan  all  were  equally  wasteful  of  resources.  ISTow,  such  cities  as 
get  good  plans  will  soon  out-step  their  rivals,  because  with  the 
saved  expenditure  of  public  money  they  will  secure  greater  results. 

A  plan  for  a  city  is  of  as  practical  value  in  building  that 
city  as  a  plan  for  a  great  manufacturing  establishment  or  for  a 
hotel  or  public  building.  A  few  years  hence  no  civic  group  will 
plan  to  develop  its  city  unless  it  has  a  definite  plan  to  serve  as  a 
guide. 

It  will  know  where  new  factories  will  not  only  be  best  served 
by  transportation  facilities,  for  raw  material  and  finished  product, 
but  where  they  will  get  at  the  least  expense  such  municipal  serv- 
ices as  sewer,  water,  lights,  power,  and  where  they  will  be  most 
convenient  of  access  from  well  designed  home  districts  for  the 
workers.  It  will  know  what  areas  are  best  adapted  to  retail 
trade  and  most  convciiient  to  shoppers,  and  it  will  place  its  parks 
so  that  they  serve  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  add  most  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  community  without  stopping  the  de- 
velopment of  business  areas. 
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But  city  planning  does  not  consist  merely  in  getting  a  good 
plan  on  paper.  The  best  paper  plan  may  not  be  followed  unless 
it  is  really  sold  to  the  citizens.  And  it  won't  he  sold  t©  them 
unless  they  can  be  made  to  see  its  value  to  themselves.  And  they 
won't  see  its  value  unless  they  work  on  it.  The  City  Planning 
Commission  is  more  than  a  group  of  men  authorized  to  hire  a 
professional  city  planner,  accept  what  he  gives  them  and  pay  his 
bill.  No  city  plan  can  be  imposed  upon  a  community  by  some 
one  from  the  outside. 

The  Commission  should  learn  at  least  the  purposes  and  some- 
thing of  the  principles  of  city  planning;  it  should  study  local 
problems  and  seek  solutions  of  them;  it  should  open  its  eyes  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  its  city  and  try  to  devise  ways  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  them. 

The  complete  definition  of  town  planning  is  the  coordination 
of  comprehensive  programs  for  the  betterment  or  creation  of  the 
facilities  for  every  municipal  and  public  activity;  makes  possible 
the  development  of  a  city  along  predetermined  and  logical  lines, 
instead  leaving  to  casual  whims  and  fancies  of  individuals. 

Objects  of  town  planning  are  to  control  and  promote  order, 
development  and  growth,  and  by  results  secured  make  the  city 
a  good  place  in  which  to  live  and  work,  in  which  to  live  comfort- 
ably, en  joy  ably  and  healthfully  and  to  do  business  economically 
and  efficiently  and  promote  industry.  jCity  planning  should 
include : 

1.  Zoning,  which  regulates  the  use  for  which  property  may 
be  employed,  the  height  to  which  buildings  may  be  built  and 
the  area  that  may  be  covered  by  buildings. 

2.  A  street  system  which  contemplates  a  plan  so  as  to  pro- 
vide amply  for  the  increased  volume  of  traffic,  thoroughfares 
where  needed,  quiet  streets  in  the  residential  sections,  and 
altogether  the  kind  of  streets  and  type  of  pavement  which 
is  required  by  the  character  of  the  district  which  it  will 
serve.  It  is  intimately  tied  into  zoning,  because  the  dis- 
tricts determine  the  streets. 

3.  Transportation  by  rail,  water  and  street  railways. 

4.  Municipal  facilities  such  as  public  works,  water  supply, 
sewers  and  drainage;  refuse  collection  and  disposal. 

5.  Recreation  facilities  such  as  play  grounds,  parks,  play- 
ing fields,  parkways  and  boulevards. 

6.  Public  buildings,  civic  centers,  etc. 

7.  Public  policy  as  to  housing,  buildings,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 
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All  of  these  are  interrelated  and  none  can  completely  be  settled 
without  reference  to  the  other  subjects.  In  fact,  this  has  become 
so  well  recognized  that  we  now  recognize  that  one  community 
cannot  be  planned  without  reference  to  the  neighborhoods  in  the 
vicinity.  This  has  developed  the  subject  of  regional  planning 
which  is  interrelated  to  county  and  town  administration,  for  which 
this  conference  is  called. 

Standards  are  difficult  to  determine.  While  of  much  local  in- 
terest, standards  are  dependant  upon  the  type,  size,  topography 
and  local  conditions,  all  of  which  are  variable. 

Community  planning  should  include  a  consideration  of  all  of 
the  subjects  mentioned,  and  a  study  of  those  which  appear  im- 
portant. The  plan  must  look  to  the  future,  it  must  be  compre- 
hensive and  must  be  considered  with  a  breadth  of  view  and  taste. 

City  planning  is  not  a  specialty  but  a  coordination  of  pro- 
fessional activities  such  as  engineering,  architecture,  landscape 
work,  real  estate  developments,  legal  knowledge  applied  to  zoning ; 
and  the  services  of  all  such  men,  as  well  as  contractors,  business 
leaders,  civic  men  and  M^omen,  should  be  secured  and  coordinated 
under  the  wise  direction  of  able  leadership. 

Community  committees  are  needed — discussion,  propaganda  and 
education.  No  city  plan  is  successfully  put  over  by  some  one 
from  the  outside  alone.  It  must  be  the  work  finally  of  local 
people.  It  is  important  to  pick  out  a  few  salient  features  and 
push  these  to  completion  in  order  that  public  opinion  may  be 
secured. 

City  planning  pays  becavise  it  prevents  unwise  expenditure  in 
public  works,  avoids  increased  cost  in  the  future  to  correct  mis- 
takes and  increases  and  stabilizes  real  estate  values.  As  a  by- 
product there  always  arises  a  stimulation  of  interest  and  increased 
support  in  civic  and  city  affairs. 

(The  paper  was  illustrated  by  slides  showing  the  examples  of 
successful  city  planning). 

Mr.  Knowles  spoke  of  the  fitting  inclusion  of  town  planning  in 
a  conference  for  Town  and  County  Administration  as  particularly 
at  the  growing  State  University  where  planning  and  development 
for  the  future  is  going  on  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Atwood. 
He  also  referred  to  the  well  known  activities  in  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  human  and  natural  physical  resources  of  the 
State  by  Drs.  Rankin  and  Pratt,  respectively,  and  recent  state 
highway  planning. 
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ATTAINABLE  PROGRAM  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  AN 
AVERAGE    COMMERCIAL    ORGANIZATION 

Coleman  W.   Robeets,   President   North   Carolina    Commercial    Secretaries 
Association ;    Secretary    Greensboro    Chamber   of    Commerce 

In  approaching  my  subject,  "An  Attainable  Program  for  Com- 
munity Organizations/'  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
organization  that  is  to  work  out,  formulate  and  execute  tbis 
attainable  program.  In  speaking  I  shall  refer  to  Community 
Organization  and  by  that  I  shall  mean  any  commercial  organiza- 
tion in  the  community,  by  whatsoever  name  it  may  be  known. 
I  think  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  preferable  and  almost  standard. 

A  Little  History 

The  chamber  of  commerce  idea  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
The  name  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  first  applied  to  an  associa- 
tion formed  by  the  merchants  of  Marseilles  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  not  definitely  organized  until  1650.  In  addition 
to  trade  matters  this  body  exercised  limited  administrative  author- 
ity. From  early  times  chambers  of  commerce  in  France  have 
been  closely  afiiliated  with  their  government,  and  this  is  also 
true  of  these  organizations  in  several  European  countries. 

The  first  board  of  trade  was  formed  in  1636  by  Charles  of 
England.  At  that  time  regulation  of  commerce  was  a  royal  pre- 
rogative and  the  board  acted  as  an  advisory  committee.  In 
1655  Cromwell  reestablished  this  council.  I  understand  it  is 
still  an  important  part  of  the  English  governmental  system, 
having  existed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  continuously 
since  Cromwell's  time. 

The  oldest  commercial  organization  in  this  country  is  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  State  of  !N^ew  York,  founded  in 
1786  in  iSTew  York  City.  It  was  formed  by  twenty  men.  The 
Charleston,  S.  C.  chamber  of  commerce  was  organized  in  1784, 
and  its  records  show  that  they  have  entertained  leading  men  of 
this  nation  and  of  the  world,  including  our  first  President,  George 
Washington.  In  1801  the  Philadelphia  chamber  was  organized 
by  the  merchants  of  that  city,  and  at  the  end  of  1801  there  were 
five  such  organizations.  Today  there  are  over  5000  similar 
organizations. 

There  is  a  great  factor  that  demands  a  community  organization 
in  every  community.  This  factor  is  the  competition  of  commu- 
nities, exemplified   in   the  battle   of   cities   for  prestige  and   pre- 
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eminence.  So  earnestly  wages  the  competition  of  cities  in  this 
country  that  any  community  which  does  not  organize  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. The  curse  of  a  community  is  lethargy.  All  a  community 
needs  to  do,  to  hlast  local  business  is — to  do  nothing.  A  town 
unorganized  cannot  compete  with  organized  towns. 

I  have  been  in  some  communities  where  some  have  said  the 
town  got  along  for  years  without  a  commercial  organization. 
Yes,  they  got  along.  I  spent  a  year  in  one  of  those  towns 
one  week. 

What  is  a  Commnnity  Organization 

The  new  and  modem  community  organization  is  a  conservatory 
of  citizenship.  It  is  an  organization  through  which  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  a  community  may  express  themselves  collect- 
ively on  questions  of  community  welfare,  and  through  which 
they  may  make  their  collective  desires  effective.  It  is  based 
upon  the  well  recognizd  principle  that  more  can  be  accomplished 
by  working  together  for  a  common  purpose  than  by  individual 
effort.  The  modern  community  organization  is  organized  to 
render  a  service,  and  anything  of  interest  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  community  is  its  business. 

Valne  of  a  Community  Organization 

The  monetary  value  of  a  community  organization  cannot  be 
estimated.  If  you  will  go  to  any  progressive  town  or  city  in  this 
nation  you  will  find  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  if  you  will 
trace  the  development  of  that  town  you  will  find  that  the  citizens 
of  the  town  working  through  the  chamber  of  commerce  are  respon- 
sible for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  town.  Then  if  you 
will  go  to  an  undeveloped  town,  one  that  has  not  grown,  except 
from  natural  birth,  you  will  find  the  citizens  are  not  and  never 
have  been  organized  into  a  working  community  organization. 
They  may  have  had  an  organization  in  name  only.  In  other 
words,  the  citizens  never  put  enough  in  it  to  get  something  out. 
It  is  the  law  of  nature  and  of  commerce,  that  you  can  not  get 
something  out  without  first  putting  something  in ;  and  you  get 
out  according  to  how  you  put  in. 

Why  Citizens  Should  Support  the  Commnnity  Organization 

Our    Creator    gave    us    life    for    but    one    purpose — that    we 
might    serve.     The   first   diity    of   man    in   his   status    of   society 
is    to    be    self-supporting;    his    second    duty    is    the    mainten- 
ance of  a  home;  and  his  third  duty,  as  a  citizen  is  to  contribute 
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personally  and  effectively  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  community  in 
which,  he  lives  and  prospers.  Every  citizen  of  every  community 
owes  his  hearty  support  to  his  cojnmercial  organization.  The 
man  who  will  not  lend  his  brains,  his  energy  and  some  of  his 
money  to  the  efforts  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  directing  the 
constructive  forces  of  his  community,  along  the  course  that  is 
best  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  useful  citizen. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  a  great  majority  of  the  chain  stores 
of  this  country  absolutely  refuse  to  support  the  communities  in 
which  they  locate.  They  go  to  a  town  because  the  interested 
citizens  have  built  it  and  made  it  a  good  town  in  which  to  do 
business.  The  chain  store  goes  to  reap  the  benefits  brought 
about  by  the  efforts  of  others,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  do  their  bit. 

AN  UNPARDONABLE  SIN  IS 

TO  LIVE  IN  A  TOWN, 

To  make  a  living  off  of  it,  or  out  of  it; 

To  educate  your  children  in  it; 

To  get  everything  you  possibly  can 

out  of  it,  and  put  absolutely  nothing  into  it. 

The  business  man  who  imagines  that  he  can  live  independently 
of  the  activities  of  his  fellow  citizens  is  engaging  in  costly  self- 
deception.  Every  civilized  man  is  dependent  upon  others.  The 
retailer  needs  customers;  the  lawyer,  clients;  the  doctor,  patients; 
the  manufacturer,  laborers;  the  worker,  employment.  Even  the 
thief  needs  victims;  the  snob,  the  gaping  crowd;  the  tightwad, 
the  opportunity  to  hoard  money  and  pinch  his  spirit.  Absolute 
'^independence"  may  be  the  subject  of  foolish  boasting,  but  it 
does  not  exist. 

Man  owes  something  to  his  community  besides  taxes  to  the 
government,  which  makes  his  prosperity  possible.  His  taxes 
merely  pay  the  cost  of  existence.  Until  man  has  rendered  a 
public  service  to  his  community  and  to  his  country  he  has 
not  fulfilled  his  mission  in  life. 

The  fact  is  indisputable  that  the  most  prominent  men,  both 
commercial  and  professional,  in  all  wide-awake  towns  are  actively 
interested  in  their  commercial  organization.  l!^o  citizen  can 
justify  his  conduct  in  absenting  himself  from  this  line  of  duty. 

Some  business  men  remark  that  they  are  too  busy  with  their 
own   business   to   participate   in   commercial   organization   work. 
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In  this  attitude  they  most  grievously  err.  Membership  and  activ- 
ity in  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  is  recognized  today  as 
a  department  of  one's  personal  business,  indissolubly  connected. 
Declination  to  associate  in  a  local  community  organization  is 
evidence  that  a  citizen  is  an  object  of  charity  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow  citizens  who  are  together  in  team  work  for  the 
community. 

Who  is  Eesponsible  for  a  Community  Organization 

The  citizens  are  responsible  for  the  organization,  and  the 
organization  is  rsponsible  to  them.  The  president  elected  by 
the  membership  is  the  official  head  and  the  Secretary  employed 
by  the  board  of  directors  is  the  executive  head. 

The  organization  and  the  secretary  must  be  fearless.  Where 
something  worth  while  is  accomplished  there  will  be  criticism. 
If  you  don't  want  to  be  criticised  don't  do  anything. 

How  are  Community  Org-anizations  Financed 

They  should  be  put  on  a  membership  basis  of  $25  per  year 
per  membership.  Memberships  to  be  held  by  all  citizens  and 
corporations. 

What  Can  a  Community  Organization  Do. 

What  is  an  Attainable  Program^  This  depends  on  the  commu- 
nity needs.  I  would  not  attempt  to  outline  a  definite  program 
which  would  be  appropriate  for  any  or  every  community.  That 
would  not  be  at  all  practical.  I  shall  try  to  mention  a  number 
of  basic  activities.  Not  all  of  them,  or  the  same  number  of  any 
others,  should  be  included  in  a  one-year  program.  A  prepared 
program  for  a  community  organization  activities  should  be  short, 
definite  and  practical.  An  attainable  program  for  the  commu- 
nity organization  would  be  one  that  could  be  carried  out,  and  care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  program  that  can  be  carried 
out.  Cities  differ  in  the  amount  of  progress  they  have  made, 
and  in  their  short  comings.  No  one  can  lay  out  a  standard 
program. 

In  making  an  outline  of  the  basic  activities  I  shall  classify 
my  remarks  under  the  following  headings:  Civic  Affairs,  Pub- 
licity, Commercial,  Industrial,  Transportation,  Agriculture. 
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Ciyic  Affairs 

Tlie  greatest  nimiber  of  activities  possibly  would  come  under 
the  head  of  civic  affairs.  In  this  department  there  is  much 
to  be  done  in  every  community,  regardless  of  size. 

Cooperate  With  City  and  County  Governments.  The  Com- 
munity organization  does  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  functions 
of  the  city  or  county  government,  but  cooperates  with  and 
assists  them. 

Personality  and  Hospitality.  The  American  city  through  its 
leaders  has  come  more  and  more  to  appreciate  that  a  community 
has  a  reputation  and  a  character,  as  has  an  individual.  Just 
as  a  man  has  a  name  for  being  clean  and  enterprising  and 
courteous,  so  a  town  is  known  as  clean,  enterprising  and  cour- 
teous. Just  as  a  man  is  slovenly,  selfish  and  boorish,  so  a  town 
may  be  slovenly,  selfish  and  boorish.  One  gets  into  trouble  trying 
to  put  a  finger  on  the  qualities  that  give  character  to  a  town,  or 
to  a  person  either,  for  that  matter.  So  is  the  combination,  the 
result,  indefinable. 

You  will  find  as  a  rule  that  communities  made  up  of  citizens 
with  a  personality  and  a  people  who  are  hospitable,  are  happy, 
prosperous  contented  communities. 

What  is  more  disgusting  than  to  have  a  fellow  give  you  the 
dishrag  handshake.  A  handshake  may  seem  insignificant  to 
you,  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  symptom  of  character  and 
personality.  Some  towns  remind  me  of  a  dishrag  handshake. 
In  such  a  greeting  there  is  a  lack  of  hospitality;  it  does  not 
seem  to  come  from  the  heart. 

Civic  Pride  and  Civic  Spirit.  Civic  pride  and  civic  spirit 
is  something  you  notice  and  feel  the  moment  you  arrive  in  a 
community.  You  either  see  and  feel  it,  or  the  lack  of  it. 
Where  there  is  civic  pride  and  a  civic  spirit  there  is  unself- 
ishness, happiness,  progress  and  an  ambitious  citizenship,  and 
an  ambitious  community.  Create  a  civic  pride  and  civic  spirit 
and  you  have  made  the  first  great  step  towards  building  a 
progressive,  prosperous,  healthful  and  happy  citizenship.  A  very 
good  illustration  I  think  is  made  by  this  story:  "I  see,"  remarked 
a  gentleman  as  he  paid  a  small  newsboy  for  his  paper,  "that  you 
are  putting  up  a  good  many  nice  buildings  in  your  town." 
"That  is  the  only  kind  we  put  up  here,  sir,"  replied  the  little 
fellow  with  a  touch  of  civic  pride. 
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The  community  can  never  rise  higher  than  the  source  of  its 
ideals. 

Form  of  Governrr^ent.  To  grow  commercially,  intellectually 
and  morally  there  must  be  a  foundation  to  build  on,  and  this 
foundation  in  our  community  is  our  municipal  government. 
Unforunately  our  municipal  governments,  or  most  of  them,  are 
in  the  hands  of  politicians  instead  of  business  men.  This  is,  in 
my  opinion,  as  it  should  not  be.  It  should  be  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  a  community  organization  (and  this  is  not  a  politi- 
cal question)  to  secure  a  good  form  of  government  and  good 
men  to  run  it.  In  my  judgment  the  ideal  form  is  the  council- 
manager  form. 


Education  and  Training  for  Citizenship 

Educational  work  is  one  of  foremost  importance  in  every 
community.  See  that  you  have  good  schools,  that  your  taxes  are 
enough  to  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  have  best  teachers  and 
every  educational  facility.  A  function  every  community  might 
give  much  attention  is  that  of  training  its  boys  and  girls  for 
citizenship.  Its  amazing  how  little  many  people  know  about 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  citizenship.  Some  of  the  schools 
are  doing  a  great  work  along  this  line,  and  some  are  not.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  and  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  community,  our  State  and  our 
nation  lies  in  their  hands.  They  should  be  given  the  advantage 
of  every  possible  training  that  they  might  be  able  to  effectively 
and  creditably  assume  their  obligations  of  life. 

The  greatest  service  we  can  do  a  human  being  is  to  give  him 
a  right  education,  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious. 
If  it  is  our  duty  to  do  good  to  all,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  it  is 
our  duty  to  labor  for  the  education  of  all,  that  no  child  of 
God  may  live  with  an  enfeebled  body,  or  a  darkened  mind,  or 
a  callous  heart,  or  a  perverted  conscience. 

Health  and  Sanitation  of  the  ComTnunity.  An  unhealthy 
community  cannot  and  should  not  grow.  Where  the  health  of 
a  community  is  endangered  there  is  no  possibility  for  substantial 
growth  of  a  satisfied  citizenship.  Health  and  sanitation  will 
call  for  the  elimination  of  the  breeding  places  of  the  fly  and 
mosquito;  regulation  for  disposal  of  garbage  and  trash;  inspec- 
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tion  of  all  school  children,  the  employment  of  a  visiting  nurse 
and  a  county  and  community  physician.  Annual  clean-up  weeks 
are  good,  hut  why  should  they  be?  Make  the  community  clean 
and  keep  it  clean  all  the  time.  We  would  not  think  of  taking 
only  one  annual  bath,  then  why  so  treat  the  community  in 
which  we  live. 

Fire  Prevention.  Possibly  there  is  not  a  community  in  the 
State  without  a  number  of  fire  hazards.  Any  amount  of  effort 
is  worth  while  in  this  direction.  Volunteer  inspection  is  desirable 
where  the  community  is  too  small  to  provide  inspection  by  fire 
department  officers. 

Town  Planning  and  Beautification.  Practically  every  town  has 
a  reason  to  believe  it  will  develop  and  grow;  and  a  definite  plan 
of  development  of  the  physical  town  should  be  adopted  as  early 
as  possible  and  strictly  adhered  to.  Town  plans  are  desirable 
when  they  are  executed,  but  entirely  too  many  are  made,  printed 
and  put  upon  the  shelves. 

Environment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  happiness  and 
success  of  a  community.  Effective  work  can  be  accomplished 
in  making  unsightly  places  attractive,  especially  around  the  pas- 
senger stations;  in  encouraging  attractive  lawns,  flower,  and  vege- 
table gardens.  The  appearance  of  a  town  has  the  same  effect  as 
the  appearance  of  an  individual. 

Charitable  Affairs.  Every  community  has  a  great  many  chari- 
table organizations  to  support.  I  would  most  strongly  recommend 
a  community  budget  in  every  instance.  By  this  I  mean  a 
budget  commission  representing  all  organizations  raising  funds 
from  volunteer  subscriptions  for  charitable  work.  Each  organi- 
zation participating  would  hold  its  identity.  There  would  simply 
be  one  campaign  a  year  to  raise  funds  for  all.  Such  a  plan  coordi- 
nates the  work  of  all,  eliminates  the  duplication  of  energy  and  ex- 
pense, furnishes  a  close  check  on  all  work  and  makes  all  organiza- 
tion moxe  effective  in  the  special  phase  of  the  work  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted.  The  budget  plan  is  operating  successfully  in 
many  places  in  this  country. 
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Recreation  Facilities.  The  future  of  your  boy  and  girl  depends 
on  their  physical  development  as  well  as  their  mental  training. 
We  make 

Plenty  of  room  for   shops   and  stores — 

Mammon  must  have  the  best; 

Plenty  of  room  fox  dives   and  dens 

That  rot  on  the  city's  breast. 

Plenty  of  room  for  the  lures  that  lead 

The  hearts  of  our  youths  astray, 

But  never   a   cent   on  playground  spent; 

No,  never  a  place  to  play. 

Plenty  of  room  for  schools   and  halls, 

Plenty  of  room  for  art; 

Plenty  of  room  for  teas  and  balls, 

Platform,  stage  and  mart. 

Proud  is  the  city — she  finds  a  place 

For  many  a  fad  today, 

But  she's  more  than  blind  if  she  fails  to  find 

A  place  for  the  boys  to  play. 

Give  them  a  chance  for  innocent  sport, 

Give  them  a  chance  for  fun; 

Better  a  playground  plot  than  a  court 

And  a  jail  when  the  harm  is  done! 

Give  them  a  chance — if  you  stint  them  now. 

Tomorrow  you'll  have  to  pay 

A  larger  bill  for  darker  ill, 

So  give  them  a  chance  to  play. 

— Dennis  A.  McCarthy. 

It  is  false  economy  for  a  community  not  to  provide  a  place 
for  its  grown  people,  as  well  as  the  children,  to  play.  The 
entire  citizenship  can  take  part  in  such  community  affairs  as 
municipal  Christmas  trees,  municipal  Hallowe'en  parties,  swim- 
ming pools,  community  singing,  dancing,  and  various  games. 

Transportation  and  Communication 

Transportation  and  communication  facilities  are  essential  to 
the  growth  of  every  community. 

Communication.  The  mail,  telephone  and  telegraph  provide 
your  means  of  comniunieation  and  often  these  services  can  be  ma- 
terially improved  where  there  is  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
citizenship. 
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Highways.  Transportation  over  liighwajs  is  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  the  day.  See  that  your  community  is  provided  with 
highways  leading  to  the  important  centers,  and  from  the  trading 
district  to  your  community.  Work  for  the  construction  of  good 
roads,  and  then  see  that  they  are  maintained.  So  many  com- 
munities are  entirely  too  negligent  in  marking  the  roads,  cross- 
ings, and  in  the  smaller  place,  even  the  community.  The  tourist 
driving  through  never  recognizes  your  community  unless  he  passes 
the  depot  and  there  sees  the  name  of  the  place.  Put  up  a  sign 
with  the  name  of  your  town  on  it.    It  will  be  good  advertising. 

Railroads.  A  long  time  ago  it  was  the  chief  function  of  com- 
mercial organizations  to  fight  the  railroads.  ISTow,  instead,  there 
is  an  attitude  of  cooperation,  and  better  results  are  accomplished. 
There  is  much  to  do  in  this  line.  Study  your  community,  see  if 
you  are  discriminated  against;  join  a  good  traffic  association. 
Consult  your  shippers  and  learn  if  they  are  being  discriminated 
against.  Have  your  freight  bills  audited  by  a  mutual  traffic 
association. 

Water.  If  there  are  possibilities  for  water  transportation  in 
the  community  use  every  means  to  develop  it,  but  be  sensible. 

Air.  Aerial  transportation  will  possibly  be  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  a  few  years,  and  it  would  therefore  be  well  to  look  ahead 
for  suitable  landing  fields. 

Commercial 

The  first  thing  in  your  mind  is  to  preach  trade  at  home.  Right 
you  are,  but  make  trading  at  home  possible  and  practical.  Mer- 
chants cannot  expect  to  hold  the  trade  of  a  community  unless 
they  give  service,  oifer  choice,  and  make  the  prices  right.  We 
hear  lots  ahout  trading  at  home  and  not  enough  about  service  and 
price  at  home.  To  develop  trade  at  home,  places  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  merchant  and  the  citizen. 

Our  communities  of  average  size  can  well  afford  a  retail  credit 
bureau  for  the  retail  merchants.  Such  a  bureau  is  a  benefit  to 
the  customers  as  well  as  the  merchant.  It  protects  the  merchant 
and  prevents  over-buying  and  extravagance  of  the  customer. 
Dollar-days,  pay-up  weeks,  retail  trade  excursions  are  good  things. 

Wholesale  Trade.  There  is  opportunity  in  every  centrally  lo- 
cated community  for  developing  a  worth-while  wholesale  and 
jobbing  trade.  To  develop  this  feature  of  commerce  you  possibly 
need  to  give  special  attention  to  transportation  facilities  and  rates. 
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Industrial 

For  years,  and  thank  goodness  those  years  are  gone,  it  was  the 
belief  of  citizens  of  commercial  organizations  and  secretaries  that 
the  chief  activities  of  commercial  organizations  was  to  go  factory 
grabbing,  and  then  to  offer  them  everything  under  the  sun,  free 
sites,  bonuses,  free  taxes,  free  water,  etc.  It  is  all  wrong,  it 
was  all  wrong.  I  wish  to  most  emphatically  denounce  the  giving 
of  free  sites  or  bonuses  of  any  character.  When  you  seek  an  in- 
dustry seek  one  that  can  succeed  in  your  community,  one  that  can 
operate  to  an  advantage  in  your  community,  and  one  that  can  make 
a  profit.  You  don't  want  an  industry  that  is  on  the  charity  list. 
An  industry  that  is  worth  while  wants  to  go  to  the  right  location 
regardless  of  the  saving  of  a  few  dollars.  Free  sites,  etc.,  encour- 
age undesirable  industrial  development  in  most  every  case.  The 
factory  you  want  is  the  one  that  can  operate  in  your  community 
economically. 

It  isn't  the  job  of  Commercial  organization  to  sell  stock  in 
foreign  concerns.  There  are  instances,  however,  where  it  is  the 
place  of  the  organization  to  sell  stock  in  a  locally  developed  enter- 
prise for  the  good  of  the  city.  I  would  discourage  the  industry 
that  will  locate  in  your  community  provided  you  come  to  their 
financial  assistance.  Learn  the  kind  of  industry  that  will  succeed. 
Study  your  natural  resources,  know  what  your  raw  materials  are, 
and  your  near-by  markets.    Do  not  work  blindly. 

Publicity  and  Adyertising 

He  was  the  best  secretary  many  years  ago,  or  rather  he  thought 
he  was,  who  could  exaggerate  the  most.  He  was  wrong.  The 
commercial  organization  is  a  business  institution  on  a  business 
basis  and  the  publicity  and  advertising  should  be  done  on  that 
basis.  But  to  this  day  you  can  pick  up  literature  from  certain 
towns  and  find  that  they  claim  to  be  the  healthiest  place  on  earth, 
have  the  purest  water  in  the  country,  where  you  can  live  the 
cheapest  of  any  place,  where  the  climate  is  better  all  year  round 
than  anywhere  else.  The  modern  secretary  and  the  modern  or- 
ganization expresses  disapproval  of  such  practice.  It  is  unethical, 
undignified,  untruthful,  and  bad  business. 

Almost  every  community,  matters  not  how  small,  can  afford  to 
spend  a  few  dollars  and  have  printed  a  large  supply  of  3 14  by  5 
folders  briefly  describing  the  town,  to  be  sent  out  in  every  mail. 
This  I  think  to  be  one  of  the  best  forms  of  community  advertising. 
An  annual  postcard  day  is  a  good  stunt.  The  real  news  about 
your  town  sent  the  leading  papers,  is  splendid  publicity.     Every 
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town  should  have  a  good  newspaper;  if  not  large  enough  for 
a  daily,  it  should  support  the  nearest  and  best,  and  have  a  good 
weekly  of  its  own.  Newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  are  good 
where  the  money  is  available  to  purchase  the  space  to  advertise 
definitely.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  for  resort  towns  to  do  exten- 
sive advertising,  and  it  pays. 

For  the  community  that  is  prepared  to  handle  them,  conven- 
tions are  good  advertising  and  produce  good  business.  I  do  not 
favor  and  do  not  think  it  right  for  a  community  to  spend  much 
money  on  entertaining  conventions.  The  day  will  soon  be  here 
when  all  conventions  will  establish  a  registration  fee  which  will 
pay  all  cost  of  handling  each  convention. 

Agriculture 

Last  but  not  least  in  importance,  I  call  your  attention  to  work 
to  be  done  in  connection  with  your  rural  development. 

Agr culture  is  the  basis  of  all  prosperity.  Every  good  farm  is 
worth  just  as  much  to  a  community  as  a  small  size  factory.  See 
that  you  have  a  good  count}'  farm  agent,  home  demonstration 
agent.  The  employment  of  these  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments a  county  can  make.  These  workers  will  increase  the 
productive  ability  of  the  farm  lands ;  they  will  cause  the  lands  to 
enhance  in  value.  Visit  the  farmers,  entertain  them  annually. 
Hold  a  farmers'  congress,  establish  a  curb  market.  See  that  he 
is  treated  fairly  when  he  comes  to  town,  make  him  comfortable, 
provide  a  rest  room  for  him  and  his  family. 

Although  I  believe  the  outline  of  activities  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  attainable,  the  organization  that  can  attain  them  in 
any  short  space  of  time  will  have  accomplished  much. 

In  planning  every  community  activity  the  citizenship  should 
be  far-sighted  and  look  into  the  future.     For, 

"When  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  forever.  Let 
it  not  be  for  the  present  delight,  nor  for  present  use 
alone.  Let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will  thank 
us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that 
a  time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will  be  sacred  be- 
cause our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men  will 
say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and  wrought  substance 
of  them,  See !     This  our  fathers  did  for  us." 

— John  Ruskin. 
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ATTAINABLE  STANDARDS  IN  COMMUNITY   COUNCILS 

J.  F.   Steinee,  Professor  of  Social  Technology,   University  of  North   Carolina 

One  of  the  problems  confronted  by  any  city,  whether  large 
or  small,  is  the  proper  coordination  of  its  social  welfare  activi- 
ties. Even  in  cities  where  to  the  ordinary  observer  social  agen- 
cies seem  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  place,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  how  many  diif erent  organizations  are  touching  upon  some 
phase  of  welfare  work.  Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
rapid  development  of  private  social  agencies,  each  sponsored  by 
a  group  of  people  whose  chief  interest  is  centered  upon  a 
definite  social  problem.  Along  with  this  growth  of  private 
agencies  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  government  to  accept 
increasing  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  a  move- 
ment which  in  this  State  has  culminated  in  provision  for  certain 
governmental  activities  carried  on  in  each  county  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  department  of  public  welfare.  In  addition  to  these 
formally  organized  public  and  private  social  agencies,  there  is 
a  large  number  of  other  organizations — civic,  fraternal,  religious, 
educational,  and  economic — that  place  considerable  emphasis 
on  social  aspects  of  their  work  and  thereby  take  their  place 
among  the  multitude  of  agencies  at  work  in  the  field  of  social 
betterment. 

As  a  result  of  these  extremely  varied  and  frequently  unrelated 
attacks  on  social  problems,  it  has  become  almost  impossible  in 
many  instances  for  a  city  to  measure  accurately  what  its  citi- 
zens are  accomplishing  in  the  field  of  social  welfare.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  duplication  of  effort  or  neglect  of  important 
activities  is  not  readily  apparent.  In  too  many  cities  social 
welfare  work  has  developed  in  a  hit-and-miss  fashion  and  not 
as  a  part  of  a  well  thought  out  plan  of  community  betterment. 
Certain  problems,  because  of  their  nature,  attract  public  attention, 
and  agencies  to  deal  with  them  are  promptly  organized.  Other 
problems  may  be  less  spectacular  and  consequently  tend  to  be 
overlooked  or  at  least  fail  to  receive  adequate  attention.  The 
difficulty  is  that  no  group  of  people  has  been  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  looking  at  the  entire  city  or  community  and  working 
out  a  comprehensive  welfare  program  designed  to  meet  the  whole 
situation. 

As  one  stop  toward  a  more  unified  and  better  correlated  attack 
on  social  problems,  there  is  being  organized  in  many  cities  what 
is  usnally  called  a  community  council  or  council  of  social 
agencies.     This  is  not  an   attempt  to  foist  upon  the  community 
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an  additional  agency  with,  its  demands  for  the  support  of  th.e 
people.  Neither  is  it  an  effort  to  centralize  social  welfare  work 
by  doing  away  with  individual  agencies.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  simply  a  device  for  gathering  the  specialized  agencies  into  a 
cooperative  movement  that  will  conserve  their  necessary  freedom 
and  at  the  same  time  make  joint  action  possible. 

A  community  council  is  made  up  of  the  official  represen- 
tatives of  all  local  agencies  engaged  in  any  phase  of  social  welfare 
work.  Usually  it  is  made  even  more  widely  representative  of 
all  the  interests  in  the  city  by  adding  to  its  membership  several 
members  at  large  who  represent  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Executive  heads  of  certain  city  and  county  departments,  such 
as  the  health  officer,  public  health  nurse,  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare,  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents,  and 
superintendent  of  schools  are  ex  officio  menibers  of  the  Council. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  organization  provides  in  the  most 
effective  way  the  machinery  needed  for  general  oversight  of  the 
entire  welfare  work  of  the  community.  Its  membership  is  com- 
posed of  those  best  qualified  for  leadership  in  this  field.  Every 
individual  agency  is  officially  represented  and  has  the  opportunity 
of  interpreting  its  work  to  other  members  of  the  council.  There 
is  no  need  to  fear  that  the  council  will  get  into  the  hands  of  an 
outstanding  group  desirous  of  dictating  social  policies,  for  its  mem- 
bership is  made  up  of  officially  designated  representatives  of  the 
different  agencies. 

The  community  council  thus  becomes  the  organization  to 
which  the  people  can  look  for  leadership  in  their  wider  plans 
for  community  betterment.  If  there  is  any  question  about  the 
duplication  of  work  among  agencies,  as  for  instance  among  those 
engaged  in  relief  work,  the  community  council  is  qualified  to 
study  the  situation  and  pass  judgment  upon  it.  If  the  city  needs 
better  recreational  facilities,  the  community  council  can  take 
steps  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  an  agency  interested 
in  recreation  or  ask  existing  agencies  to  enlarge  their  program 
to  meet  this  need.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  community 
council  provides  a  group  of  influential  and  well  qualified  people 
whose  first  thought  is  not  the  promotion  of  any  particular  agency 
but  rather  the  welfare  of  the  whole  city.  Their  duty  is  to  see 
the  city  with  all  its  needs  and  resources  and  then  work  out  a 
comprehensive  program  in  which  each  agency  will  find  its 
appropriate  part. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  community  council  is  carried 
on  through  its  special  and  standing  committees  whose  member- 
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ship  is  made  up  of  those  actively  interested  in  the  different 
problems  that  need  consideration.  Through  this  plan  of  com- 
mittee organization  there  is  at  once  brought  together  the  people 
working  in  similar  fields  who  need  the  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
change of  opinions  and  plans  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
and  friction.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  commu- 
nity council.  A  committee  to  study  this  subject  is  appointed 
and  its  membership  will  consist  of  represelntatives  from  the 
department  of  public  welfare,  the  juvenile  court,  the  schools,  the 
churches,  the  recreational  agencies,  rotary  club,  and  any  other 
organization  whose  program  gives  them  a  definite  interest  in 
this  field.  The  simple  meeting  together  of  such  a  group  as  this, 
means  a  step  forward  in  a  mutual  understanding  of  what  is 
being  done  and  cannot  help  but  further  the  coordination  of  their 
varied  activities.  When  their  report  is  made  to  the  community 
council,  opportunity  is  afforded  this  larger  group  to  estimate 
this  work  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  whole  community  and  to 
recommend  whatever  adjustments  or  enlargements  of  the  pro- 
grams of  individual  agencies  may  seem  to  be  advisable.  Any 
formal  action  of  the  community  council  in  such  a  matter  as 
this,  is  of  course  purely  advisory  and  is  not  binding  upon  the 
individual  agencies  until  formally  approved  by  their  boards  of 
directors.  There  is  thus  no  danger  of  the  community  council 
becoming  a  super-agency  with  power  to  exert  arbitrary  authority. 
Its  decisions  will,  however,  have  great  influence  and  rightly  so, 
for  the  community  council  when  properly  organized,  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  social  thought  of  the  city. 

The  community  council  as  thus  outlined  is  not  an  adminis- 
trative body.  Its  chief  task  is  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  whole  community  and  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  different  agencies  sO'  that  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram may  be  carried  forAvard  most  smoothly  and  effectively. 
This  work,  except  in  the  largest  cities,  does  not  require  the 
services  of  a  paid  executive.  The  council,  therefore,  does  not 
need  financial  support.  Through  its  committees  a  large  share 
of  its  work  is  done  and  any  clerical  or  executive  help  they  need 
can  readily  be  supplied  by  the  different  agencies. 

In  some  places  the  community  council  goes  a  step  beyond  its 
customary  coordinating  function  and  accepts  responsibility  for 
financing  those  agencies  within  the  council  that  desire  to  coop- 
operate  in  a  joint  budget  plan.  When  this  is  done,  the  council 
is  generally  known   as  a  financial  federation,   a  type  of  organi- 
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zation  that  lias  proved  very  successful  in  many  of  tlie  largest 
cities  of  the  country.  This  financial  federation  is  less  common 
in  the  smaller  cities,  but  can  very  well  be  adapted  to  their  needs. 
A  joint  budget  for  all  the  agencies  that  solicit  support  from 
the  public,  and  a  concerted  annual  drive  for  funds  usually  make 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  business  man  who  welcomes  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  business  methods  to  the  administration  of  social 
welfare  work.  Undoubtedly  the  community  council  that  admin- 
isters the  funds  of  its  constituent  agencies  has  greater  control 
over  their  activities  than  does  the  council  that  limits  its  efforts 
to  the  work  of  coordination  alone.  In  the  minds  of  many 
people  the  present  tendency  toward  financial  federations  of  social 
agencies  marks  a  new  era  in  social  welfare  work  and  will  do 
more  than  an;^'thing  else  to  strengthen  these  organizations  and 
widen  their  influence. 

MINIMUM  RECEEATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  SMALL  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES 

E.  C.     LiNDEMAN,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,   North 
Carolina   State   College   for  Women 

Definition.  Small  towns  and  villages  include  population 
clusters  of  fifty  families  or  five  hundred  people  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate towns  up  to  a  population  of  one  thousand  families  or  five 
thousand  people.  Wot  many  towns  within  this  classification  will 
possess  the  wealth  necessary  to  maintain  a  separate  civic  depart- 
ment devoted  to  the  promotion  of  recreation.  The  following 
recommendations  are  based  upon  the  above  considerations. 

I. 
Equipment 

Every  village  and  tOA^m  should  have  at  least  one  playground 
for  younger  children.  This  space  should  have  an  area  of  a 
minimum  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  Playgrounds  for  smaller 
children  should  provide  shade  from  the  sun ;  if  trees  are  not  avail- 
able, artificially  shaded  spots  should  be  provided.  An  eighth  of 
an  acre  playground  should  have  at  least  four  sand-boxes,  each 
capable  of  accommodating  six  to  ten  children.  The  sand  should 
be  selected  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  infection  of  diseases, 
and  should  be  disinfected  annually. 

Towns  of  500  and  upward  should  provide  an  athletic  park  suit- 
able for  baseball,  football,  field  hockey,  basket-ball  and  volley 
ball.  This  space  is  to  be  utilized  by  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  above  the  age  of  fourteen. 
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Each  village  and  town  should  provide  an  indoor  place  for  the 
following  t;5^es  of  recreation :  indoor  baseball,  basket-ball,  volley 
ball,  group  games,  and  gymnastics.  The  minimum  floor  space 
should  be  40  by  60  feet.  The  flooring  should  be  of  hard  wood. 
Such  room  or  hall  should  provide  bathing  facilities  for  persons 
taking  part  in  games. 

II. 
Supervision 

The  responsibility  of  promoting  a  constructive  recreation  pro- 
gram, for  the  younger  children  of  a  small  to'vvn  should  rest 
with  the  school  authorities.  One  teacher  of  each  school  should  be 
employed  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  utilizing  a  portion  of  her 
or  his  time  in  play  and  recreation  supervision.  Such  persons 
should  be  selected  because  of  their  training  and  interest  in 
recreation. 

The  school  authorities  will  be  greatly  helped  in  their  recreational 
efforts,  if  the  town  supports  them  by  means  of  a  voluntary  play- 
ground and  recreational  association.  This  association  may  assist 
in  creating  sentiment  favorable  for  organized  play,  may  assist  in 
financing  the  program,  may  assist  in  securing  leadership  for  sum- 
mer work,  and  may  assist  in  training  local,  resident  leadership. 

Small  towns  should  avail  themselves  of  all  advice  and  assist- 
ance from  such  agencies  as  the  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  etc.,  in  supplying  the  recreational 
needs  of  their  various  age  groups.  These  agencies  should  also  be 
enlisted  in  the  program  of  training  local  leaders. 

Competitive  teams  in  baseball,  basket-ball,  and  football  should 
not  be  organized  unless  there  is  some  trained  person  in  the  com- 
munity qualified  to  train  the  players. 

The  supervision  of  the  playgrounds  for  younger  children  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  persons  Avho  have  been  carefully  selected  for 
their  ability  and  for  their  understanding  of  child  life. 

Best  results  from  a  recreation  program  are  realized  when  the 
supervisors  are  paid  for  their  work.  Volunteer  leadership  should 
be  used  as  frequently  as  possible,  but  the  steady,  year-round 
program  needs  the  attention  of  persons  who  take  professional  as 
well  as  symi)athetic  interest  in  the  task. 

The  assistance  of  national  and  state  agencies  should  be  fully 
utilized.  Such  agencies  as  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  Atnerica,  the  North  Carolina  Community  Service  Bu- 
reau, etc.,  should  bo  enlisted. 
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III. 

Finances 

Small  towns  should  finance  their  recreational  programs  from 
three  sources:  the  public  school  board,  the  town  or  city  govern- 
ment, and  by  private  subscriptions.  After  permanent  equipment 
has  been  provided  the  minimum  amount  necessary  for  promoting 
an  adequate  recreation  program  should  be  $500  per  year  for  a 
village  of  500  population  and  $2000  per  year  for  a  town  of  5,000 
population.  About  three-fourths  of  these  amounts  should  be 
expended  for  supervision  and  one-fourth  for  renewing  equipment 
and  paraphernalia. 


MINnrUM  ATTAINABLE   STANDAKDS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCA- 
TION FOE  SMALL  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES 

N.  W.  WaLiKEE,  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  every  small  town  and  village  of 
from  five  hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants  should  not 
have  good  high  school  facilities  for  its  younger  people.  There 
are  obstacles  in  the  way,  to  be  sure,  and  I  do  not  discount  their  in- 
fluence in  retarding  high  school  progress,  but  they  can  be  over- 
come under  capable  leadership.  To  be  capable,  leadership  must 
be  intelligent  and  sympathetic,  and  possessed  of  vision,  patience, 
and  determination. 

As  a  practical  Avorking  definition  of  "good  high  school  facili- 
ties," which  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  may  be  implied  in  "mini- 
mum attainable  standards,"  let  us  consider  the  following  things 
as  necessary: 

1.  A  Four  Year  Curriculum.  I  mean  four  years  of  good  in- 
struction of  from  32  to  36  weeks  to  the  year,  based  upon  a  seven- 
year  elementary  school  curriculum.  (Personally  I  should  greatly 
prefer  the  6-3-3  plan  of  organization,  but  I  am  taking  the  7-4 

2.  Teaching  Force:  Qualifications  and  Pay.  There  should  be 
a  teaching  force  of,  say,  six  teachers,  all  well  educated  (graduates 
of  standard  colleges),  specially  trained  for  the  particular  work 
they  are  expected  to  do,  and  paid  salaries  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  live  somewhat  above  the  "pain  economy"  level. 

3.  The  School  Plant.  (1)  Building.  There  should  be  a  good 
building  planned  and  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  modern  school  architecture  and  in  accordance  with  local  needs 
and   purposes.     Its   heating,    lighting,   ventilation,    and    sanitary 
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arrangements  should  conform  to  scientific  standards.  There  must 
be  classrooms  sufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated ; 
laboratories  for  home  economics,  natural  science  and  agriculture, 
all  equipped  for  the  specific  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put;  an 
auditorium  of  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  school  and 
half  the  community;  a  library  and  reading  room  in  which  there 
should  be  from  1000  to  2500  volumes  of  good  literature  and  refer- 
ence books,  and  some  of  the  standard  magazines;  teachers'  rest 
room;  and  gymnasium.  (2)  Playgi'ound  and  athletic  field.  Thevj 
should  be  ample  space  for  playgrounds  and  athletic  field,  and  these 
should  be  equipped  with  such  apparatus  as  is  necessary  for  the 
different  games  and  sports  usually  participated  in  by  high  school 
boys  and  girls. 

3.  The  Program  of  Studies.  This  should  be  determined  by  the 
interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  the 
demands  of  the  social  order  in  which  they  are  soon  to  become  more 
active  participants.  These  may  be  subsumed  under  three  groups 
of  fundamental  aims  of  secondary  education.  (1)  The  ''Social- 
Civic- Aim,"  meaning  the  preparation  of  the  individual  as  a  pros- 
pective citizen  and  cooperating  member  of  society;  (2)  the  "Eco- 
nomic-Vocational Aim,"  meaning  the  preparation  of  the  individual 
as  a  prospective  worker  and  producer;  (3)  the  ''Individualistic- 
Avocational  Aim,"  meaning  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for 
those  activities  which,  though  involving  individual  action,  the 
utilization  of  leisure,  and  the  development  of  personality,  are  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  weKare  of  society. 

The  six  teachers  should  be  chosen  for  their  ability  to  give 
sound  instruction  in  the  following  branches :  one  for  English ;  one 
for  social  studies  (including  history,  community  civics,  elementary 
economics,  and  elementary  social  problems)  ;  one  for  natural 
science  and  mathematics ;  one  for  home  economics  including  do- 
mestic science  and  domestic  art)  ;  one  for  agriculture,and  one  for 
foreign  language.  There  are  other  subjects  that  should  not  be 
overlooked,  to  be  sure,  such  as  music  and  physical  education,  for 
example.  If  additional  teachers  can  not  be  provided  for  them, 
provision  should  certainly  be  made  for  them  in  the  organization 
of  the  program  of  studies  and  in  the  selection  of  the  teaching  force. 

iSTow,  it  will  be  objected  by  some  that  to  support  the  sort  of 
high  school  that  I  have  in  mind  would  put  too  great  a  burden  on 
the  small  town  or  village.  True  it  might,  and  would  in  those 
small  towns  and  villages  so  selfishly  inclined  that  they  cannot  see 
their  relation  to  the  surrounding  country.  Such  places  will  con- 
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tinue  to  struggle  along,  until  they  are  shocked  out  of  their  com- 
placency, with  the  most  meagre  sort  of  high  school  facilities — 
denying  to  their  own  boys  and  girls  good  high  school  advantages 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  appreciate  the  vital  social 
and  civic  relationships  their  educational  interests  bear  to  those 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  to  those  of  the  county. 

This  means  that  if  small  towns  and  villages  are  to  have  good 
high  school  facilities  for  their  own  children,  they  must  lose  their 
educational  identity  in  order  to  find  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  county 
is  the  logical  unit  of  organization,  supervision,  control,  and  finan- 
cial support.  The  greatest  of  these,  for  most  places,  is  financial 
support.  In  order  to  have  financial  support  sufficient  to  do  the 
things  I  have  indicated,  there  must  be  students  enough  enrolled 
to  require  such  a  teaching  force  as  I  have  indicated  When  the 
small  towns  and  villages  see  their  high  school  problems  in  this 
light  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  manner  implied,  these 
standards,  under  proper  educational  direction  of  the  capable  super- 
intendent of  schools,  will  become  attainable,  and  no  small  town 
or  village  that  is  civic  minded  and  progressive  should  be  satisfied 
Avith  anything  less. 


Two  new  Bulletins  relating  to  community  activities  have  just 
been  issued  by  the  University.  They  are:  "The  Rural  Play- 
ground" and  "The  Parent-Teacher  Association,"  both  by  Pro- 
fessor Harold  D.  Meyer  of  The  School  of  Public  Welfare. 

"Community  Progress"  published  bi-monthly  by  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women  and  edited  by  Professor  E.  C.  Linde- 
man  is  a  standard  of  excellence  in  its  field  and  is  proving  of  great 
value  to  many  readers. 


CHAPTEE  VI 


THE  COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPALITY 


COUNTY   GOVERNMENT  AND   PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Hon.  E.  C.   Brooks,   State  Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction 

The  continued  growth  of  our  public  school  system  depends  upon 
efficient  county  government.  It  is  a  fact  easily  demonstrated  that 
in  those  counties  which  have  had  the  benefits  of  good,  progressive 
government  for  several  years  the  public  school  system,  as  a  rule, 
is  better  organized  and  more  efficiently  administered  than  in 
counties  poorly  governed.     The  cause  is  not  hard  to  discover. 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  self  government.  The  relation  of  the 
State  to  it  is  one  of  supervision  and  assistance.  The  county  is 
likewise  the  unit  of  educational  administration  and  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  the  public  school  system  is  one  of  supervision  and 
assistance.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  county  and  to  this  body  the  public  schools  must  like- 
wise look  for  support.  Therefore,  since  the  unit  of  government 
and  of  educational  administration  are  one  and  the  same  whatever 
affects  general  county  government  will  also  aifeet  the  public 
school  system,  and  frequently  defects  in  the  latter  are  easily 
traceable  to  the  same  defects  that  run  through  the  whole  county 
government. 

The  counties  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves  and  promote  the 
progress  of  the  people  without  State  supervision  and  assistance. 
However,  the  State  through  a  failure  to  exercise  proper  super- 
vision encourages  carelessness  and  waste  in  the  collection  and  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  Such  defects  inevitably  breed  discon- 
tent and  suspicion  among  the  people.  This  is  true  whether  this 
neglect  relates  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  building  of 
roads,  the  development  of  our  natural  resources  or  the  education 
of  the  youth. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  specify  wherein  county  government  is  de- 
fective and  suggest  certain  remedies. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  made  a  study  of  county 
government  in  several  connties  with  special  reference  to  collect- 
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ing  and  expending  public  funds.  We  were  led  to  this  study  by  ob- 
serving certain  facts  Avbile  administering  the  State  Public  Scliool 
Fund  for  tbe  year  1919-20. 

One  county  reported  that  all  but  about  2%  of  the  gross  amount 
of  the  taxes  were  collected.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  law  was 
observed  strictly  in  the  expenditure  o^  the  funds.  This  county 
is  well  governed.  Another  county  not  many  miles  away  showed  a 
loss  of  about  15%  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  public 
schools  had  to  their  credit  a  surplus  or  a  deficit.  However,  it 
was  certain  that  this  county  was  each  year  running  behind,  and 
many  of  its  accounts  were  unpaid.  If  these  two  counties  re- 
ceive support  from  the  State  according  to  their  apparent  needs, 
the  county  that  is  least  efficient  in  government  would  be  bene- 
fited most  from  State  support. 

You  will  please  keep  in  mind  that  this  study  was  made  not  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  1920-21,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1919-20,  the  most  prosperous  year  in  our  history,  and  a  year  in 
Avhich  it  w^as  comparatively  easy  to  collect  taxes. 

We  examined  the  records  of  a  number  of  counties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  number  of 
delinquent  tax  payers.  While  making  this  study  we  discovered 
defects,  almost  wholly  the  result  of  ignorance  and  carelessness, 
that  ought  to  be  corrected.  Therefore,  what  I  shall  report  here 
is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  general  criticism  and  fault  fiinding,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  patriotic  citizens  to 
glaring  defects  that  can  be  corrected  in  every  eounty,  and  must  be 
corrected  if  we  expect  to  secure  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  and  still  larger  sums  for  public  improvement, 
and  hold  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  in  the  pro- 
gressive program  that  is  now  remaking  the  State.  These  defects 
are — 

1.  The  county  officials  in  many  counties  do  not  know  the  cost 
of  county  government.  They  do  not  know  the  size  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  nor  the  cost  of  the  several  departments.  As  a  result, 
they  do  not  know  what  tax  rates  to  levy  to  meet  the  full  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  county.  As  a  rule,  they  are  pledged  to  keep  taxes 
down.  Therefore,  the  authorities  try  to  curtail  expenses  without 
really  knowing  the  financial  condition  of  the  county  or  how  to 
economize. 

2.  The  number  of  delinquent  tax  payers  in  many  counties  is 
entirely  too  large.  The  leakage  here  is  great,  and  it  is  almost 
entirely  attributable  to  poor  government.     As  a  result,  it  becomes 
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necessary  for  the  officials  to  increase  the  tax  rates  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  shortage  that  is  partly  inexcusable.  Good  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  would  result  in  a  saving  of  public  funds,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  increase  the  rate  of  progress. 

3.  The  fines  imposed  by  magistrates  and  the  fines,  forfeitures 
and  penalties  of  the  towns  and  counties  are  not  always  properly 
accounted  for  and  applied  in  accordance  with  law. 

4.  The  funds  collected  are  not  segregated  in  accordance  with 
law.  Some  departments,  as  a  result,  run  far  short  of  their  legiti- 
mate needs,  while  others  receive  more  than  their  share  of  the 
funds.  Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  borrow  for  some  de- 
partments because  of  extravagance  or  liberal  expenditure  in  other 
departments.  Such  unbusiness  like  methods  will  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  bonded  indebtedness  or  the  taxes  for  the  succeeding 
year  must  be  raised  to  meet  the  deficit. 

5.  The  special  local  taxes  in  many  counties  are  not  properly 
levied,  collected  and  disbursed.  The  people  have  a  fine  enthu- 
siasm for  voting  local  taxes  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and 
schools.  This  enthusiasm  should  not  be  destroyed  because  of  care- 
lessness and  inefficiency  in  handling  local  funds.  In  some  counties 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  find  any  record  of  the  local  taxes 
levied,  the  amount  of  money  collected  and  how  it  was  expended. 
Moreover,  we  have  positive  evidence  that  some  of  the  larger  tax 
payers  escaped  this  tax  altogether.  For  example;  in  one  local 
tax  district  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  the  Pullman  Car 
Company,  the  American  Telephone  Company,  The  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  Company  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
all  were  entitled  to  pay  taxes  but  neither  had  paid  a  cent  of  taxes 
in  some  years.  They  were  not  even  on  the  tax  books.  This,  of 
course,  was  pure  carelessness.  But  the  rate  of  taxes  had  to  be 
increased  because  of  this  carelessness. 

6.  Finally  it  is  very  evident  that  in  most  counties  there  is  not 
enough  unity  of  management  to  fix  responsibility  and  insure  effi- 
ciency. In  certain  counties  the  officials  begged  us  to  show  them 
how  to  organize  the  business  so  that  the  people's  money  might  be 
safeguarded.  This  is  an  example  of  ignorance  pathetically  call- 
ing for  expert  State  supervision. 

In  pointing  out  these  defects  we  are  not  giving  many  people 
of  the  State  anything  new  or  sensational.  The  number  of  letters 
received  and  the  newspaper  comments  since  I  first  called  attention 
publicly  to  them  are  sufficient  evidence  that  these  defects  have 
been  kno^vvn  for  some  time  by  numbers  of  people  in  countias  where 
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tliey  exist.    Therefore,  we  should  be  considering  seriously  effective 
remedies  and  should  act  vigorously  and  promptly. 

The  first  step  to  take,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  arouse  the  public 
conscience  through  publicity  that  will  cause  the  people  to  demand 
better  government.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  people  of  many  counties  if  the  exact  condition  of  the  business 
were  published  in  detail  in  this  week's  papers  and  in  terms  that 
the  people  could  understand?  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not 
to  go  into  details  until  the  officials  have  had  time  to  get  their  af- 
fairs straight.  But  they  must  be  made  straight  or  the  people  will 
become  disgusted  and  cease  to  support  the  progressive  measures 
that  are  now  registering  a  new  era  in  the  State.  The  people 
should  know  who  are  excused  from  paying  taxes  and  how  every 
dollar  of  the  money  has  been  spent.  The  best  government  is  now 
found  in  those  counties  whose  accounts  are  well  audited  and  pub- 
lished periodically.  County  auditors  have  given  business-like 
methods  to  many  counties  and  saved  the  peoj^le  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  given  them  confidence  in  the  business  management. 

In  the  second  place,  State  supervision  should  be  sufficient  to 
protect  the  public,  and  to  unify  county  management  so  as  to 
avoid  the  multiplication  of  independent  officials.  The  State  bank 
examiner  closes  a  bank  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  danger  line. 
County  officials  should  be  required  to  meet  a  similar  standard 
of  safety.  A  system  of  audits  that  will  exhibit  these  defects 
should  be  uniform  and  made  under  some  responsible  head  like 
the  State  Auditor.  Moreover,  whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
county  officials  are  incompetent  and  are  failing  to  meet  a  given 
standard  of  efficiency,  they  should  be  removed  and  temporary  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  by  some  responsible  county  authority 
until  the  people  have  a  chance  again  to  elect  their  successors. 
ISTew  and  inexperienced  officials  should  be  given  a  reasonable  time 
in  which  to  qualify  for  their  duties  and  the  State  should  give 
them  all  the  help  possible.  But  they  should  qualify.  It  is  unfair 
to  a  sheriff,  for  example,  for  the  commissioners  to  allow  his  books 
to  run  from  year  to  year  without  a  complete  settlement,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  and  then  after  he  becomes  hopelessly  involved 
due  to  a  failure  to  settle  annually,  his  whole  career  is  destroyed 
and  his  personal  fortunes  ■wrecked  as  a  result.  In  one  county  a 
sheriff,  owing  to  poor  book-keeping,  overpaid  his  accounts  by  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  and  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mis- 
take until  his  attention  was  called  to  it.  He  had  settled  for  the 
dog  tax  twice.  The  State  owes  it  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
public  to  see  that  both  are  protected  from  incompetent  officials. 
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Finally  our  high  schools,  colleges  and  university,  should  give 
specific  instruction  in  local  self-government.  They  do  teach  the 
history  and  the  forms  of  government,  but  students  receive  too 
iittle  instruction  in  local  self-government.  There  will  be  perhaps 
40,000  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  and  15,000  enrolled 
in  our  higher  institutions  this  year.  These  within  a  few  years 
will  be  the  State's  let.ders,  and  yet  they  receive  too  little  instruc- 
tion in  the  greatest  lesson  that  an  individual  or  a  group  of 
individuals  ever  learned — namely,  how  to  govern  properly. 

What  is  good  government  among  students,  and  how  can  they 
be  taught  to  govern  themselves  properly?  How  can  they  be  led 
to  detect  weaknesses  and  defects  in  government? 

What  is  a  well  governed  town  or  county  and  where  can  it  be 
found  ?  Is  the  county  or  city  government  in  which  the  institu- 
tion is  located  well  governed?  What  are  its  defects?  Are  the 
public  funds  safegaiarded  and  wisely  spent?  If  our  colleges  and 
university  would  give  special  attention  to  local  government  and 
fifteen  thousand  students  were  taught  annually  to  know  what  it 
good  county  or  city  government,  they  would  be,  within  a  few 
years,  the  strongest  factors  in  preserving  local  self-government 
and  in  checking  the  drift  toward  centralization  of  power  in  the 
state  and  the  nation. 

The  very  first  word  in  education  should  be  government — 
self-government,  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  how  to  cooperate 
in  producing  a  self-governing  people.  We  have  groups  of  people 
organizing  into  quasi  governmental  bodies — manufacturers,  com- 
mercial institutions,  laborers,  farmers,  professional  men  and 
women.  This  tendency  to  organize  for  local  self-government  is 
a  natural  social  instinct.  But  the  inclination  of  some  is  to 
elevate  the  rule  of  their  organization  above  the  law  of  the  county 
or  the  State.  This  is  perilously  near  sovietism.  The  county  and 
the  State  should  rise  above  all,  and  all  sliould  cooperate  to  tliis 
end.     The  spirit  of  democracy  can  not  thrive  in  any  other  way. 

ATTAINABLE  STANDARDS  IN  VIBJAV  WELFARE 

Mrs  Ct.arunce  A.  .Johnson,   State   Commissioner  of   Pulilic  Welfare 

"That  all  men  ai-e  created  equal"  is  fallacious  theory  that 
has  influenced  and  permeated  goverimient  to  the  detriment  of 
human    J)rogi'ess.     Transmissible    disense    exists    and    is    handc^d 
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down  from  generation  to  generation;  the  mentally  unfit  continue 
to  reproduce  their  kind  with  the  result  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
our  population  is  born  with  fundamental  inequalities  which  make 
a  vast  difference  between  children  who  come  into  the  world  with 
tainted  blood  or  lack  of  mental  ability,  and  clean-blooded,  normal 
individuals.  Moreover,  the  facilities  for  life  equipment  in  the 
way  of  educational  advantages,  protection  from  child  labor, 
opportunities  for  health,  etc.,  for  every  individual  have  been 
obviously  unequal. 

Recognition  of  these  facts  has  resulted  in  JSTorth  Carolina's 
making  an  honest  effort  to  give  to  all  citizens  more  equal  oppor- 
tunities by  incorporating  into  government  certain  necessary  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  and  care  of  the  weak  and  handicapped, 
and  which  will  also  provide  for  normal  people  an  increased 
capacity  for  a  more  abundant  life.  Hereafter  the  State  is  to 
make  her  chief  objective  a  human  one  rather  than  a  mechanical 
one,  and  acknowledge  her  obligation  to  be  pitiful  and  kind. 
Legislation  has  been  shot  through  with  philanthropy,  and  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  democracy  has  been  woven  the  golden 
thread  of  a  great  experiment  in  justice  to  all  regardless  of  race 
or  creed,  the  North  Carolina  Plan  of  Public  Welfare — a  standard 
service  of  democracy  to  the  people. 

For  the  interpretation  of  this  plan  of  pioneer  governmental 
social  service  into  terms  of  public  understanding,  and  for  the 
actual  adjusting  of  philanthropic  legislation  to  human  needs 
certain  machinery  is  necessary,  and  this  is  found  in  the  State 
Poard  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  with  the  various  rami- 
fications of  county  boards  and  county  welfare  officers  affiliated 
with  the  juvenile  courts  and  institutions  for  defectives,  delin- 
quents and  dependents. 

The  legal  authority  for  this  machinery  having  been  found 
fairly  adequate,  our  present  great  concern  is  for  the  quality 
of  the  human  material  in  the  way  of  officials  whose  duty  it 
becomes  to  carry  out  the  law.  It's  probably  easier  to  get  good 
laws  than  it  is  to  put  such  laws  into  operation  for  the  benefit 
of  society,  and  this  becomes  an  individual  problem  of  personality 
and  standards  of  morality. 

At  a  conference  of  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
held  at  the   State  University  in  the  summer  of  '21,   a  tentative 
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basis  for  standards  for   county  superintendents  was  proposed  as 

follows : 

(The  Zero  point  represents  a  sort  of  minimum  for  carrying 
the  work  with  satisfaction  to  the  cause,  the  country,  and  the 
state.  Above  and  below  the  minimum  or  norm  are  standards 
to  be  reached  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  which  we  want  to 
depart  on  the  other.) 


4.  Continued  experience,  participation  in  cooperative  efforts, 
and  outstanding  service  to  county  and  state. 

3.  Continued  experience,  participation  in  cooperative  efforts, 
and  outstanding  service  to  county. 

2.  Continued   experience  with  at  least  one  year  of  special 
training. 

1.  Continued  experience  with  at  least  two  summer  sessions 
of  special  training. 

MINIMUM 

0.  Full  time;    unqualified  belief  in  the  work;    some  special 
training  and  experience  for  the  work. 


1.  Part  time;  unqualified  belief  in  the  work;  some  training 
and  experience. 

2.  Full  time,  political  appointment,  no  experience  or  training. 

3.  Part    time,    expediency    appointment;     no    experience    or 
training. 

4.  No  officer  whatsoever. 

Governing  bodies  with  electives  power  (boards  of  education  and 
county  commissioners)  should  carefully  consider  these  standards 
in  the  selection  of  officers.  Dissatisfaction  with  welfare  work 
so  far  has  usually  resulted  from  the  failure  of  officials,  not 
becau.se  the  law  is  inadequate  nor  because  there  is  any  outstand- 
ing weakness  in  the  plan  of  public  welfare. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  cooperat- 
ing AAath  the  University  through  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility,  (1)  to  establish  uniform  methods 
of  doing  social  work,  and  (2)  to  supply  a  minimum  fund  of  common 
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knowledge  as  the  equipment  of  the  social  worker.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  either  agency  to  demand  of  the  worker  more 
than  he  is  able  to  accomplish  or  more  than  the  community  is 
prepared  to  receive,  but  if  we  are  ever  to  be  able  to  collect 
accurate  statistics  of  the  welfare  work  or  to  get  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  the  problems  affecting  the  work — such  as,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  children  who  come  into  the  juvenile 
courts  and  the  causes  which  brought  them  into  the  courts,  children 
found  working  illegally  and  the  number  of  permits  issued  and 
for  what  reason,  amounts  the  counties  are  spending  on  outside 
poor  relief  (or  poor  funds)  and  how  effective  such  relief  is, 
etc., — it  must  be  through  an  uniform  and  systematic  system  of 
record  keeping  and  reporting.  As  to  a  minimum  fund  of  com- 
mon knoAvledge,  this  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  experimenting 
upon  human  beings,  and  should  include  certain  recognized 
standards  of  child  welfare,  satisfactory  methods  of  social  inves- 
tigation, knowledge  of  juvenile  court  ideals  and  procedure,  and 
probation  work,  relief  giving  as  incidental  to  constructive  social 
work,  etc. 

There  is  one  official  in  this  State  who  by  virtue  of  his  office 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  child  welfare  program — i.e.,  the 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  who  is  ex  officio  judge  of  the  county 
juvenile  court.  Clerks  of  the  court  in  Xorth  Carolina  have 
always  had  certain  responsibilities  regarding  minor  and  depend- 
ent children,  and  these  powers  and  responsibilities  have  been 
increased  and  enlarged  by  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  and  now 
include  delinquents.  Clerks  of  the  court  in  North  Carolina  as 
a  whole  are  rendering  effective  service  as  judges  of  the  juvenile 
court.  This  work  has  been  added  to  the  already  rather  arduous 
duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  without  consulting  him  as  to 
his  desire  to  do  the  work  or  considering  his  qualifications,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  other  set  of  officials  in  the  State 
Avho  without  training  or  experience  in  this  line  of  work  would 
render  better  service.  In  future,  however,  clerks  of  the  court 
in  I^orth  Carolina  should  be  elected  to  office  on  an  equal  basis 
of  their  ability  to  act  as  judges  of  the  juvenile  court  with  that 
ability  to  carry  on  the  business  and  clerical  work  of  the  clerk's 
office. 

]^orth  Carolina  is  a  rural  state  stretching  from  the  mountains 
to  the  coast  composed  of  one  hundred  counties  that  cover  a  large, 
and  in  some  instances  almost  inaccessible,  territory.     Several  of 
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these  counties  have  no  railroad  and  no  newspaper.  To  put  over 
a  state-wide  movement  like  the  plan  of  public  welfare  with  such 
conditions  to  confront  requires  ceaseless  energy,  infinite  patience, 
and  an  unflagging  determination  to  succeed  in  the  face  of  many 
discouragements.  But  with  the  moral  and  understanding  support 
of  many  good  citizens,  it  can  and  will  be  done. 

ATTAINABLE  STANDARDS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  the  State  Health  OiEcer,  discussed  with 
the  Conference  the  policies  of  the  North  Cai'olina  State  Board 
of  Health  for  placing  the  county  health  work,  in  which  the  State 
cooperated  and  financially  assisted,  upon  a  cost  basis.  Dr.  Ran- 
kin pointed  out  that  the  two  main  values  of  such  a  system  were 
'(1)  that  it  gave  a  standard  of  measurement  of  the  efficiency  of 
local  health  officers,  which  operated  regardless  of  the  variations  in 
the  size  of  budgets  employed,  or  the  character  of  the  work  pur- 
sued; and  (2)  it  afforded  a  basis  of  State  subsidy  to  counties 
where  the  condition  of  the  subsidy  was  actual  service  rendered, 
and  not  office  holding.  To  those  who  may  be  interested  in  ascer- 
taining the  details  of  the  plan,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Rankin,  it 
is  suggested  that  they  communicate  direct  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  for  their  literature  dealing  with  the  general  idea. 

The  complete  set  of  values,  through  which  Dr.  Rankin  sets 
forth  his  attainable  standards  in  Public  Health  work,  may  be 
had  from  his  office.  It  makes  an  epoch  in  the  measurement  of 
social  work  of  any  sort. 

jnNIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  COUNTY  SCHOOL  WORK 

Edgar  W.  Knight,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,   University  of  North  Carolina 

The  minimum  standards  for  effective  educational  work  of  the 
county  seem  to  be : 

1.  A  larger  unit  of  support  and  direction  than  now  exists 
in  actual  practice.  For  purposes  of  business  administration 
North  Carolina  is  divided  into  counties.  The  county  is  also  the 
natural  unit  for  the  successful  administration  of  public  schools. 
In  theory  at  least  the  county  is  the  educational  unit  now 
in  use  in  North  Carolina,  but  the  form  of  organization  and 
administration  actually  practiced  in  the  State  is  generally  that 
of  the  local  district.     This  unit  of  educational  work  is  under  the 
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control  of  a  local  board  of  trustees  and  loosely  knit  together  in 
the  county  organization.  Too  often  the  work  of  the  local  school 
is  carried  on  with  no  concern  or  interest  beyond  the  district  lines, 
often  with  little  unity  of  purpose  or  conception  of  broad  educa- 
tional policies.  As  a  result,  the  rural  school  often  suffers  with 
ineffective  teachers,  poor  equipment,  and  a  lack  of  helpful  super- 
vision and  direction.  Under  the  practice  of  the  local  district  unit 
a  uniform  system  of  schools  can  not  be  made  to  extend  over  the 
entire  county.  The  organization  and  administration  of  the  school 
work  are  largely  by  locality  which  must  necessarily  remain  one- 
sided in  development.  Such  a  system  is  wasteful  and  antiquated. 
It  needs  to  be  replaced  by  the  county  as  the  unit  of  support, 
organization,  administration,  and  supervision.  All  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  all  educational  agencies  outside 
a  very  few  of  our  larger  cities  should  be  consolidated  and  coordi- 
nated into  one  system  with  sound  and  adequate  financial  support 
and  expert  business  and  professional  direction,  if  the  rural  child 
of  North  Carolina  is  to  be  guaranteed  the  educational  opportunity 
now  afforded  the  child  of  the  city.  Outside  the  cities  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  smallest  legally  allowable  unit  for  local  taxa- 
tion for  schools  should  be  the  county.  Local  taxation  in  arbitra- 
rily formed  districts,  often  weak  and  small,  should  be  discouraged, 
if  not  prohibited  by  legislation.  Such  a  practice  can  not  longer 
promote  public  educational  progress  or  wholesome  educational 
sentiment,  nor  can  it  longer  be  justified  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
It  encourages  selfishness  and  provincialism. 

2.  A  stronger  county  board  of  educational  control.  Such  a 
board  should  have  powers  and  duties  not  unlike  those  of  the  city 
school  board  and  the  members  should  be  selected  from  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  for  reasonably  long  terms,  and  for  their  recognized 
ability  to  direct  safely  and  adequately  the  important  work  of 
the  rural  schools.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the  State  could  prescribe 
definite  educational  and  business  qualifications  for  membership 
on  the  county  board  of  education. 

3.  A  better  type  of  county  superintendent.  It  can  not  be 
emphasized  too  often  or  too  strongly  that  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  is  strategically  the  most  important  of  all  the  county 
officers.  Potentially  he  is  the  most  influential.  He  bears  to  the 
county  a  relationship  similar  to  that  of  the  state  superintendent 
to  the  State.  He  is  the  central  figure  of  all  public  educational 
agencies  of  the  county  and  his  principal  functions  are  to  initiate, 
establish,  and  maintain  proper  relationships  among  such  agen- 
cies.    He  should,  therefore,  be  a  well  trained  educational  leader 
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and  executive  and  chosen  for  administrative  and  professional 
fitness.  The  difficult  task  he  is  called  to  do  requires  a  high  degree 
of  skill  which,  can  be  acquired  by  special  training  only  or  by 
long  experience.  And  for  this  reason,  county  boards  of  educa- 
tional control  should  be  encouraged  to  use  a  wider  field  than  the 
county  for  the  selection  of  this  official  and  should  be  given  freedom 
to  seek  anywhere  for  leadership  and  competency  for  this  impor- 
tant position,  without  reference  to  residence,  politics  or  sex.  The 
tenure  of  office  should  be  longer  than  two  years;  and  after  a 
reasonable  period  to  prove  the  superintendent's  ability,  that  officer 
should  be  appointed  perhaps  for  an  indefinite  term,  certainly  for 
a  term  of  four  or  five  years,  and  at  a  salary  in  keeping  with 
the  importance  of  the  work.  By  these  means  the  office  could  in 
time  be  removed  from  the  deadening  influence  of  politics — an  ill 
from  which  it  has  too  long  suffered  in  ISTorth  Carolina. 

Interest  should  therefore  center  not  so  much  in  the  officer  as 
in  the  office,  not  in  the  superintendent  but  in  the  superintendency. 
The  office  of  county  superintendent  needs  to  be  given  a  new 
meaning  and  a  new  life,  for  without  it  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  will  continue  to  be  the  clerk  and  the  political  appendage 
which  tradition  and  an  archaic  system  have  made  of  him.  The 
office  can  become  more  effective  if  the  routine  of  it  can  be  sys- 
tematized and  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  can  be  done  by  giving 
the  superintendent  sufficient  clerical  and  supervisory  assistance 
to  relieve  him  of  the  tedious  and  lifeless  details  of  the  work. 
Proper  business  principles  and  methods  should  be  employed  if 
the  work  of  directing  the  schools  is  ever  to  be  regarded  with  the 
same  importance  as  that  which  attaches  to  successful  business 
organization.  Nothing  destroys  public  confidence  so  thoroughly 
and  so  readily  as  haphazard,  careless,  or  unsystematic  methods  of 
doing  business,  and  nothing  so  inspires  public  confidence  as  the 
use  of  sound  business  principles. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  business-like  principles,  there  is 
urgent  need  for  keeping  the  public  informed  thoroughly  and  hon- 
estly of  the  school  work.  The  schools  are  public  in  character. 
They  are  established  and  should  be  administered  for  the  public 
good.  The  public  is  entitled  to  intelligible  acquaintance  with 
their  operation.  Correct  and  wholesome  information  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public  through  the  press,  bulletins,  circular 
letters,  etc.  It  is  better  to  take  time  to  inform  the  public  in 
safe  ways  than  to  allow  misinformation  to  work  disaster  at  the 
time  a  well  informed  public  is  needed.  Expert  financial  and 
uniform  accounting  assistance  is  greatly  needed  in  the  work  of 
the  county  superintendency  of  schools. 
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3.  It  is  administered  bj  a  special  library  board  similar  to  the 
county  board  of  education,  which  may  receive  lands,  buildings, 
gifts,  books,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  library,  choose  the  librarian 
and  assistants,  determine  the  number  and  location  of  branch  libra- 
ries or  loan  stations  throughout  the  county,  or  contract  with 
a  library  already  in  the  county  for  services  to  the  entire 
citizenship. 

Again,  by  reason  of  its  centralization,  its  distinctive  advantages 
have  been  clarified : 

1.  It  has  financial  support  sufficient  to  provide  books  of  a  vary- 
ing character  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

2.  It  can  establish  a  unified  system  of  service  to  isolated  settle- 
ments, schools,  and  villages,  thereby  reaching  at  regTilar  intervals 
every  section  of  the  county.  A  book  wagon  or  automobile  can 
be  run  on  a  regular  fortnightly  schedule,  and  can  serve  every 
local  station. 

3".  It  can  employ  an  efficient  librarian  and  assistants  in  sufii- 
cient  number  to  administer  the  work  effectively. 

4.  It  lends  itself  to  the  uses  of  other  county  organizations,  such 
as  the  board  of  health  and  the  board  of  education. 

5.  It  promotes  unity  of  interest  and  cooperation  in  all  under- 
takings having  as  their  object  the  betterment  of  the  county. 

Furthermore,  its  support  lays  no  special  burden  upon  any  par- 
ticular group,  but  distributes  it  over  the  whole  county. 

In  promoting  county  library  work  in  the  average  IN'orth  Caro- 
lina county,  whether  on  a  strict  county  basis  or  in  cooperation 
with  a  municipal  library,  the  following  minimum  requirements 
should  be  met  to  insure  efficient,  adequate  service : 

1.  A  total  annual  income  of  at  least  $7500  should  be  provided. 

2.  A  head  librarian,  two  assistant  librarians,  and  janitor  should 
be  employed. 

3.  From  $1200  to  $2000  should  be  set  aside  annually  as  a  book 
and  magazine  fund. 

4.  A  definitely  planned  system  of  delivery,  either  through  par- 
cels post  or  by  passing  automobile,  reaching  all  the  schools  and 
other  special  local  groups,  should  be  organized. 
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SPECIAL  FEATUEES   OF  THE   COJfFEEElVCE 

Tlie  reports  on  tlie  county  aspects  of  the  conference,  it  should 
he  remembered,  are  not  intended  to  be  complete.  Rather,  only 
the  few  that  tend  to  link  up  town  and  county  are  utilized.  The 
very  excellent  plan,  presented  by  Commissioner  Patton,  Chairman 
of  the  Buncombe  County  Commissioners,  and  president  of  the 
!N"orth  Carolina  Association  of  County  Commissioners  to  have 
each  county  provide  one  or  more  paid  commissioners,  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  presented  full  at  the  next  year's  meetings  of  the  Com- 
missioners. Likewise  the  discussions  of  Mr.  Henry  Dwire.  Pro- 
fessor Branson,  Mr.  Burke  Hobgood,  Mr.  Roy  Brown,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Dodds,  and  others,  are  reserved  for  the  special  consideration  of 
county  problems  of  administration. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  conference,  and  of  the  University,  after 
the  County  Commissioners  had  voted  to  have  their  annual  meet 
at  Chapel  Hill,  to  await  that  meeting  for  the  special  emphasis 
on  county  administration,  and  thus  to  turn  over  to  them  in  their 
own  program  and  their  own  methods,  the  discussion  of  county 
affairs.  In  this  way,  the  first  conference  tended  to  turn  its  em- 
phasis to  town  problems  and  their  relation  to  county  administra- 
tion. The  University  will  offer  its  facilities  in  August  of  this 
year  to  the  county  commissioners  in  such  ways  as  they  may  desire. 

Two  special  observations  should  be  made  concerning  the  con- 
ference. While  it  was  a  very  successful  conference  from  every 
viewpoint,  there  were  two  deficiencies,  among  others,  that  may  be 
pertinent  to  this  report.  The  first  was  that  not  enough  officials 
were  present.  The  registration  of  out-of-town  officials  of  some 
seventy-five,  should  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It 
is  a  very  real  part  of  the  opportunity  of  an  official  to  perform 
adequate  services  to  learn  how  to  perform  them  through  exchange 
of  ideas  and  acquisition  of  information.  The  second  point  was 
similar:  The  officials  left  too  hurriedly;  groups  were  leaving  just 
as  Mr.  Knowles  was  giving  his  lecture  on  city-planning,  and  some 
of  those  who  left,  later  found  it  necessary  to  have  Mr.  Knowles 
take  up  matters  again  with  them.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  busy 
officials  to  find  time  for  all  things,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  next 
conference  can  be  guaranteed  of  sufficient  practical  value  to  enable 
all  officials  to  remain  at  least  one  full  day  and  evening. 

The  Local  Committees 

The  work  done  by  the  two  committees  was  adequate  for  a  larger 
attendance,   and  deserved  the  suitable  commendation  which  the 
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results  of  the  conference  seem  to  justify.  Of  special  importance 
was  the  little  reception  given  at  five  o'clock  to  the  visiting  dele- 
gates by  the  members  of  the  Community  Club  of  Chapel  Hill. 
The  committees  follow. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM  AND  MEETIISTGS 

E.  C.  Branson,  Chapel  Hill  C.  "W.  Roberts,  Greensboro 

H.  W.  Dodds,  iN^ew  York  B.  D.  Carroll,  Chapel  Hill 

Gallatin  Roberts,  Asheville  L.  R.  Wilson,  Chapel  Hill 

Howard  W.  Odum,  Chapel  Hill. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LOCAL  ARRAjSTGEMEN'TS 

Howard  W.  Odum,  Chapel  Hill    Miss  Hattie  Berry,  Chapel  Hill 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  Chapel  Hill  Harold  D.  Meyer,  Chapel  HiU 

Mrs.  L  H.  Manning,  Chapel  Hill  Mrs.  T.  J.  Wilson,  Chapel  Hill 
Burke  Hobgood,  Durham  Mrs.  Moody  Durham,  Chapel  Hill 


TWO  MORE  ATTAINABLE  STANDARDS 

A  Maximum  Membership  of  North  Carolina  Towns  and  Cities 
in  the  North  Carolina  Municipal  Association,  vsdth  active  Par- 
ticipation and  Benefits. 

A  One  Hundred  Percent  Membership  of  Counties  in  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  County  Commissioners,  with  Interested 
Agencies  and  Individuals  as  Honorary  Members. 
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The  High  School  Debating  Union 


History  and  Purpose 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  secondary 
and  high  schools  of  North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic 
Literary  Societies  of  the  University  during  the  school  year  1912-1913. 
It  was  organized  to  encourage  debating  in  a  definite,  systematic  fashion 
among  North  Carolina  high  school  students.  The  query  of  that  year 
was,  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  he  so 
amended  as  to  allow  women  to  vote  under  the  sayne  qualifications  asf 
men.  Ninety  schools  took  part  in  this  state-wide  debate  on  February 
22,  1913.  Sixteen  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to 
Chapel  Hill  for  the  Final  Contest.  The  Pleasant  Garden  High  School 
of  Guilford  County,  represented  by  Messrs.  Grady  Bowman  and  S.  C. 
Hodgin,  on  the  affirmative  side,  was  the  winner  in  the  Final  Contest, 
on  March  7,  1913,  and  accordingly  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup. 

A  Part  of  Extension  Work 

During  the  school  year  of  1913-1914  the  High  School  Debating  Union 
moved  onward  with  splendid  success.  It  received  the  additional  sup- 
port of  the  University  Extension  Division,  in  order  to  insure  its  per- 
manence and  enlarge  its  usefulness  and  scope.  Everywhere,  all  over 
the  State,  it  was  recognized  as  a  definite,  big  part  of  the  University's 
effort  to  bring  itself  into  a  helpful  relation  with  every  community 
and  every  person  in  North  Carolina.  One  hundred  and  fifty  schools 
enrolled  in  the  Union  and  took  part  in  the  triangular  debates  on  March 
20,  1914.  Forty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  Final 
Contest.  Before  an  audience  of  2,000  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  April  3, 
1914,  the  Winston-Salem  High  School,  represented  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Roddick  and  Clifton  Eaton,  on  the  negative  side,  won  the  Final  Contest 
and  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  The  query  was.  Resolved, 
That  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
allow  th/e  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  8tate<vide  legislation. 

The  Contest  of  1914-1915 

The  contest  of  1914-1915  was  the  most  successful  which  had  yet  been 
held.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  in  90  counties  became  members  of 
the   Union.     Representing   them,    1,000    student-debaters    spoke,    March 
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26,  before  large  audiences  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  all 
over  North  Carolina,  on  the  query.  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  subsidizing  its  Merchant  Marine  engaged  in 
foreign  trade.  Fifty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to 
Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  Final  Contest.  Before  another  splendid 
audience  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  April  9,  1915,  the  Wilson  High  School, 
represented  by  Misses  Lalla  Rookh  Fleming  and  Ethel  Gardner,  on  the 
negative  side,  won  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

Tlie  Contest  of  1915-1916 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools  represented  by  1,300  debaters 
enrolled  in  the  Union  during  the  fall  of  1915  for  a  great  state-wide  de- 
bate March  31,  1916,  on  the  query.  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging  its  Navy.  Sixty-eight 
schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete 
in  the  Final  Contest.  The  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  was  won,  on  April 
14,  1916,  by  Miss  Myrtle  Cooper  and  Boyd  Harden,  speakers  on  the  af- 
firmative for  the  Graham  High  School.  Five  hundred  visitors  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  for  the  Final  Contest  of  the  Debating  Union  and  the  other 
features  of  High  School  Week. 

The  Contest  of  1916-1917 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was.  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
should  own  and  operate  the  railways.  The  state-wide  contest  on  March 
31,  1917,  was  participated  in  by  1,324  student-debaters,  representing  331 
schools.  Seventy-four  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  repre- 
sentatives to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  Final  Contest.  Messrs. 
Vinson  Smathers  and  Roy  Francis,  affirmative  speakers  of  the  Waynes- 
ville  High  School,  were  victorious  from  the  total  number  of  296  de- 
baters present,  and  were  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  final 
debate  being  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  20,  1917,  before  an  audience 
which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  hall's  capacity.  The  number  of  visitors 
coming  to  the  University  for  the  exercises  of  High  School  Week  was 
six  hundred. 

The  Contest  of  1917-1918 

The  sixth  contest  centered  around  the  query:  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of 
industrial  dispiites.  The  finals  were  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  April  11 
and  12,  1918,  when  66  teams  with  246  debaters  participated.  This  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  hotly  contested  debates  ever  held 
on  the  Hill.  From  first  to  last  the  good  sportsmanship  of  every  one 
was  a  matter  of  most  favorable  comment.     Thomas  Burton   and  Will 
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Anderson,  representing  the  Wilson  High  School,  on  the  negative  side, 
won  the  decision  and  carried  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  back  to  Wilson 
for  the  second  time,  Wilson  having  won  the  1915  contest. 

The  Contest  of  1918-1919 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  seventh  annual  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
Government  should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  one  year  of  Military  Train- 
ing of  all  able-bodied  men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  schools  in  seventy-five  counties  took  part  in  the  state- 
wide discussion  of  this  subject  on  April  4,  1919.  Forty-one  schools 
won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  164  debaters, 
to  the  University  to  participate  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup.  Miss  Aura  Holton  and  Leo  Brady,  representing  the 
Durham  High  School,  on  the  negative  side,  were  successful  in  winning 
the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in 
Memorial  Hall  on  May  2,  1919. 

The  Contest  of  1919-1920 

Two  hundred  high  schools  participated  in  the  eighth  annual  contest 
of  the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That 
the  United  States  sho2ild  adopt  a  policy  of  further  material  restriction 
of  immigration.  Forty-four  high  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent 
their  teams,  numbering  176  debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate 
in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  Arthur  Kale  and 
Clifton  Ervin,  of  the  Asheville  High  School,  representing  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in 
the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  23,  1920. 

The  Contest  of  1920-1921 

Two  hundred  high  schools  took  part  in  the  ninth  annual  contest  of 
the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was.  Resolved,  That  the 
policy  of  collective  bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in 
American  industry.  Fifty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  two  hundred  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the 
finals.  Ludlow  Rogers  and  Miss  Eunice  Hutchins,  of  the  Durham  High 
School,  representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of 
the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on 
April  15,  1921. 

The  Query  for  1921-1922 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  schools  having 
membership  in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  is,  Resolved,  That 
the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  This  question  held 
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the  center  of  public  interest  in  the  United  States  for  many  months  and 
at  the  present  time  the  general  subject  of  our  foreign  relations  makes 
up  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  before  the  country.  It  is  felt 
that  it  will  be  of  considerable  profit  to  the  debaters  and  high  school 
students  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  generally  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive  state-wide  discussion  of  this  query. 

Membership  of  the  Union 

Every  secondary  and  high  school  in  North  Carolina  is  invited  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Union  and  participate  in  this  state-wide  debate. 
Every  school  that  enters  will,  as  usual,  be  grouped  with  two  others  in 
a  triangle,  each  school  putting  out  two  teams,  one  on  the  affirmative 
and  the  other  on  the  negative.  Every  school  which  wins  both  of  its 
debates  will  be  entitled  to  send  its  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  contest  for 
the  State  Championship  and  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

RegTilations 

1.  The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  and  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will 
suggest  a  query,  to  be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  enter- 
ing the  High  School  Debating  Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported, 
offering  regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade, 
and  not  extending  in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  four- 
year  high  school  course  as  defined  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  High  School  Debating 
Union. 

3.  All  schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of 
the  Union  shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of  three,  for  a  triangular  de- 
bate, the  status  and  standards  of  the  schools,  their  proximity,  accessi- 
bility, and  convenience  of  location  to  be  considered  in  forming  the 
groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  every  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two 
debating  teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  query,  and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  stu- 
dents of  the  schools  which  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students, 
they  must  be  in  attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must 
have  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up 
to  and  including  the  date  of  the  debate,  and  must  have  made  passing 
grades  on  a  majority  of  their  studies. 

6.  The  team  debating  at  home  shall  in  each  case  uphold  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  query,  and  the  visiting  team  the  negative. 
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7.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges  of 
the  local  contests. 

8.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal,  not  more 
than  fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first  speech. 

9.  Any  school  which  shall  win  both  of  its  debates  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  both  of  its  teams  to  the  University  for  the  State  Championship 
Contest.  Provided,  that  the  committee  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
schools,  arrange  for  a  second  triangular  contest  between  the  winning 
schools  throughout  the  State  prior  to  the  final  contest  at  the  University, 
should  this  plan  appear  to  be  a  wise  one.  In  this  case,  only  those 
schools  whose  teams  should  win  both  debat^^  in  the  second  contest 
would  be  entitled  to  representation  at  Chapel  Hill. 

10.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and  the 
committee  at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place, 
then  the  two  teams  remaini-g  shall  debate  one  another,  each  sending  a 
team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

11.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the 
Union  and  the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their 
places,  ''len  the  remaining  school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the 
others,  by  their  default. 

12.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  query  and  the  school  having  the  s^^rongest  team  on  the  negative 
side  shall  be  entitled  to  contest  publicly  in  Memorial  Hall  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  (The  strongest  team  on  each 
side  of  the  query  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of  preliminary  contests 
in  debate  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

13.  The  school  which  shall  win  th^  -Tebate,  thus  finally  held,  shall 
have  its  name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  together  with 
the  names  of  its  two  winning  representatives. 

14.  Any  school  which  shall  win  in  the  final  contest  for  two  years  In 
succession  shall  have  the  cup  for  its  own  property. 

15.  All  high  school  representatives  and  principals  coming  to  the 
University  for  this  contest  will  be  met  at  the  station  by  a  committee 
and  will  be  entertained  free  of  cost  while  at  Chapel  Hill. 

16.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with 
legitimate  assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in 
their  school  systems.  Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral 
advice,  suggestions,  discussions,  and  criticism. 

Snggestions  as  to  Judges 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either 
team,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 
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3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion 
without  consultation  should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the 
merits  of  the  debate.  They  should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the 
question. 

4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through 
an  usher,  to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes 
and  announce  the  decision. 

5.  Before  the  debate  begins  a  copy  of  these  suggestions  should  be 
given  to  each  judge  for  his  guidance. 

Originality  of  Debates 

The  High  School  Conference  in  session  at  Chapel  Hill  during  the 
summer  of  1916  recommended,  "That  the  principals  of  the  schools  in 
the  various  triangles  be  urged  to  take  some  steps  among  themselves 
looking  toward  the  originality  of  the  debates."  The  committee  realizes 
that  "The  debate  which  a  speaker  produces  should  be  his  very  best; 
but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than  his  best";  that  the 
success  of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered  unless  in  each  instance 
the  speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  individual  work.  It  wishes, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this  matter  their  careful  con- 
sideration and  to  note  particularly  Regulation  No.  16.  In  cases  where 
necessary,  the  principals  in  the  various  triangles  should  take  such 
action  among  themselves  as  they  deem  necessary. 

Enter  Your  Scliooi  Now 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  is  essentially  an  organization  for 
the  secondary  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  That  it  possesses  un- 
limited possibilities  for  usefulness  to  every  high  school  and  teacher  and 
to  every  community  in  the  State  goes  without  saying.  Its  success, 
however,  and  its  benefits  to  those  concerned  are  dependent  upon  the 
support  accorded  it  by  the  students  and  school  men  of  North  Carolina. 
If  your  school  has  not  yet  enrolled,  in  order  that  its  possibilities  for 
usefulness  to  you  may  be  realized,  see  to  it  that  your  school — the 
school  of  which  you  are  principal,  or  the  school  which  you  attend,  or 
the  school  in  your  community — enrolls  immediately  in  the  Union. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  the  University  of  South  Carolina  for  helps 
which  were  secured  in  the  preparation  of  this  handbook  from  the  De- 
cember, 1920,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
entitled  "The  League  of  Nations." 

For  fuller  information,  address 

E.  R.  RANKIN,  Secretary, 
High  School  Debating  Union, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  League  of  Nations 


Query 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Limitations 

The  query  refers  to  the  League  of  Nations  which  is  now  in  operation 
and  which  was  formed  under  a  covenant  of  signatory  powers  to  the 
Versailles  Peace  Treaty. 

The  query  refers,  further,  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
League  of  Nations  without  reservations  other  than  the  five  Hitchcock  in- 
terpretative reservations  which  are  expressly  laid  down  on  page  27  of 
this  bulletin. 


The  League  of  Nations 

Brief 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of  Nations. 

Introduction 

I.  Though  a  treaty  of  peace  has  been  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  should 
enter  the  League  of  Nations  is  still  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

A.  The  great  object  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  do  away  with 
war  and  promote  international  harmony.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  the  most  comprehensive  effort  in  this  direction 
which  has  ever  been  made. 

B.  Interest  in  the  question  is  heightened  by  reason  of  the  Dis- 
armament Conference,  which  could  really  fit  in  with  no  diffi- 
culty as  a  sub-division  under  the  general  scheme  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

II.  Plans  and  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  abandon 
war  include:  the  Holy  Alliance  (1815),  the  First  and  Second 
Hague  Tribunals  (1899,  1907),  the  signing  of  numerous  arbitra- 
tion treaties  among  nations,  propaganda  of  groups  of  publicists 
in  England  and  America. 
III.  Many  inventions  and  discoveries  have  rendered  war  more  terrible 
and  universally  destructive. 

1.  Explosive  shells,  chemical  warfare,  tanks,  submarines,  aero- 
planes, ships,  motor  cars,  the  telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  are 
among  the  reasons  for  the  vast  destruction  wrought  by  modern 
war. 

2.  Whole  nations  fight  and  mass  their  resources  and  food  ma- 
terials. 

3.  Vast  losses  occur  in  the  world's  natural  and  manufactured 
resources. 

IV.  The  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  United  States  should  enter 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  formed  under  a  covenant  of 
signatory  powers  to  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty,  of  which  the 
covenant  is  Article  1. 

AFFIRMATIVE 

I.     The  League  of  Nations  will  prevent  future  wars. 

A.  It  will  ensure  a  period  of  delay  and  discussion  leading  to 
arbitration  of  matters  likely  to  disturb  future  peace. 
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1.     The  assembly,   council,   and   court  are  to   be  called  into 
action  before  and  during  acute  crises. 
B.    The  League  will  be  able  to  enforce  arbitration  and  the  awards 
of  its  court  of  justice. 

1.  It  will  crystallize  opinion  against  a  wrong-headed  nation. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  League  is  already  in  successful  operation, 
with  its  members  numbering  almost  every  civilized  coun- 
try, and  the  fact  that  it  is  stabilizing  Europe,  show  its 
ability  to  meet  situations  where  active  or  static  power 
must  be  exerted. 

II.    The  League  of  Nations  will  lead  to  economic  benefits  of  disarma- 
ment and  industrial  peac. 

A.  Large  armaments  will  be  no  longer  necessary,  under  the 
League. 

1.  Resort  to  force  will  not  be  the  main  reliance  of  a  nation. 

2.  The  League  will  encourage  disarmament. 

B.  The  unifying  effect  of  the  League  will  tend  to  substitute  co- 
operation where  timidity  and  militarism  have  prevailed. 

C.  The  League  will  give  proper  direction  to  the  growing  spirit 
of  internationalism. 

D.  The  League  affords  means  of  economic  agreements  remov- 
ing artificial  barriers  to  trade,  which,  in  turn,  are  burdens 
on  labor. 

III.     The  League  of  Nations  will  prove  to  be  in  harmony  with  Amer- 
ican ideals. 

A.  It  is  patterned  largely  on  the  Federal  Union  and  British 
Empire. 

1.  It  embodies  the  principle  of  representation,  the  princi- 
ple of  national  sovereignty,  and  the  division  into  com- 
ponent members  with  separate  departments  of  govern- 
ment. 

B.  It  accords  with  ideals  of  great  Americans. 

1.  Washington  made  alliances  when  necessity  arose  and 
urged  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union. 

2.  Monroe  closed  America  to  European  exploitation  and  the 
League  extends  the  same  privilege  to  Europe,  possibly 
to  Africa,  under  the  mandate  system  of  tutelage  for  un- 
civilized peoples. 

C.  The  League  has  an  amendable  constitution. 

IV.     The    League    as   now   constituted   will    prove   a   useful   organ   of 

international  justice  and  comity. 

A.  The  United  States  is  looked  to  by  Europe  to  add  its  in- 
fluence and  thereby  remove  the  objection  that  the  League 
is  of  limited  scope  and  insufficient  as  to  purpose. 
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B.    The  League  will  provide  beneficent  laws  among  nations. 

1.  It    will    tend    to    open    waterways    and    internationalized 
areas. 

2.  It    will    localize    or    render    less    terrible    the    means    of 
warring. 

3.  It  will  settle  disputed  points  arising  from  the  liberated 
states  of  Europe. 

V.  America  as  the  world's  greatest  democracy  owes  it  to  herself 
and  to  the  world  to  become  a  member  and  a  leader  in  the  League 
of  Nations. 

A.  The   principles    of    justice    and    fairmindedness    which    shoot 

through  the  League  of  Nations  have  guided  America  in 
the  past,  and  she  cannot  worthily  withhold  her  support  of 
them  now. 

B.  A  nation  cannot  live  to  herself  alone  any  more  than  an  in- 
dividual can.  With  power  comes  responsibility,  and  Ameri- 
ca should  assume  her  natural  responsibility. 

C.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  present  League  of  Nations. 
1.     The  flfty-one  nations  which  are  at  present  members  will 

not   relinquish   their   membership. 

D.  The  main  object  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  prevent 
war.  In  this  object  America  is,  if  possible,  even  more  deeply 
interested  than  any  other  nation.  The  Disarmament  Con- 
ference may  effect  an  economic  saving  by  reducing  arma- 
ments, but  it  will  have  no  particular  effect  in  preventing 
war.  America,  vitally  interested  in  maintaining  peace,  can- 
not rightfully  decline  to  associate  herself  with  other  civiliz- 
ed powers  in  entering  the  League  of  Nations,  whose  reason 
for  existence  is  to  prevent  war.  America,  losing  her  soul, 
will  find  it  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

NEGATIVE 

I.     The  League  of  Nations  will  involve  us  in  European  wars. 

A.  The  League  guarantees  territorial  integrity  of  members, 
including  newly  created  unsettled  states  of  middle  Europe. 

1.     Article  X  so  provides. 

B.  The  League  has  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
1.     It    supervises    reparations    and    indemnities    and    gives 

mandatories    over    weak   nations    and     former    German 
possessions. 

C.  The  League  is  constantly  obliged  to  send  troops  of  its  mem- 
bers to  points  of  conflict  and  disorder. 
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D.  Humanitarian  ideals  of  the  League  theory  are  being  used  to 
cloak  acquisition  of  territory  by  great  powers  without  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  people  involved. 

1.  No  one  supposes  Great  Britain,  France  or  Italy  will 
relinquish  their  mandatories. 

II.     The  League  of  Nations  will  infringe  upon  our  sovereignty. 

A.  It  will  create  a  super-state. 

1.  It  will  have  power  of  coercion  by  means  of  embargoes, 
blockades,  and  military  and  naval  intervention. 

2.  Our  obligations  entailed  by  entering  will  be  incalculable. 

B.  The  League  will  invade  the  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions of  our  government. 

1.  Matters  of  war  and  peace  may  be  in  reality  thrust  upon 
us. 

2.  Racial  equality  and  immigration  may  be  decided  ad- 
versely to  America. 

C.  With  the  power  inhering  in  the  League  will  come  desire  to 
employ  it. 

1.     Such  is  the  commonplace  of  history. 

D.  International  commissions  appointed  by  the  League  will 
obey  the  League  rather  than  the  contributory  nations. 

E.  Freedom  of  the  seas  and  disarmament  may  be  construed 
against  our  national  policies  to  allow  England  a  free  hand. 

III.     The  League  of  Nations  will  disturb  our  Pan-American  relations. 

A.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  doubtfully  preserved  in  the  amended 
section  of  the  League  covenant. 

1.  It  is  more  than  a  regional  agreement,  not  to  be  classed 
for  example,  with  an  agreement  as  to  Fiume  or  Meso- 
potamia. 

2.  The  sanction  of  the  League  dates  back  to  1823,  with 
subsequent  developments. 

B.  Pan-American  relations,  grov/ing  in  accord  and  strengthen- 
ed in  latter  years,  will  be  interrupted  by  the  League. 

1.  The  Panama-Colombia  incident  may  come  into  question. 

2.  Cuba's  status  may  be  brought  into  question  by  Spain, 

3.  Nicaragua  and  Haiti  may  give  trouble. 

4.  Panama's  or  Cuba's  vote  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

.5.  South  America  will  look  to  Europe  and  will  tend  to  ally 
herself  against  the  United  States. 
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IV.     The  League  of  Nations  is  not  in  harmony  with  American  ideals 
and  stands  in  the  way  of  results  it  seeks  to  accomplish. 

A.  The  peace  treaty,  with  which  the  League  of  Nations  is  in- 
separably bound  up,  is  violative  of  the  principles  of  justice. 
1.     It   follows   secret   treaties,   it   fixes   no   limit   to   German 

payment  of  indemnities;   its  territorial  decisions  are  un- 
just. 

B.  It  is  a  powerful  alliance  with  weak  nations  and  beneficiaries 
as  satellites. 

C.  Its  guarantees  of  boundaries  and  enforcing  of  indemnities 
and  other  terms  of  the  treaty  commit  us  to  injustice. 

1.     The    Shantung   agreement   violates    one    of   the    fourteen 
points  to  which  Germany  agreed  in  the  protocol. 

D.  Reservations  will  not  alter  its  fundamental  nature. 

1.     It  provides   inadequately  for  a  proper  representation, 
a.     The  contention  that  Great  Britain  has  six  voices  and 
only  one  vote  is  unsound. 

1.  In  the  assembly  six  votes'  against  one  for  the 
United  States  may  decide  an  issue  as  morally 
compulsive  when  it  is  not  at  all  so  binding. 

V.  America  as  the  world's  greatest  republic  can  best  make  her  con- 
tribution to  the  world  by  living  her  own  life  and  by  keeping 
clear  of  entanglements. 

A.  By  the  example  of  her  unselfishness,  her  fairmindedness, 
and  her  lofty  disinterestedness,  she  has  performed  and  will 
continue  to  perform  great  service  to  all  countries  which  are 
concerned  about  free  government. 

B.  America  will  constantly  take  advantage  of  opportunities,  as 
for  instance,  the  Disarmament  Conference,  by  means  of 
which  she  will  assume  the  leadership  in  bringing  the  world 
to  higher  and  better  things.  She  can  play  this  beneficent 
role  the  better  because,  wanting  no  material  gain  for  herself, 
she  is  free  and  untrammeled  by  entangling  alliances. 

C.  America,  holding  fast  to  the  principles  and  ideals  which 
have  guided  her  in  the  past,  will  always  follow  the  dictates 
of  her  own  conscience  and  will  thereby  always  be  found  a 
beacon  light  of  hope  and  inspiration  to  the  world.  She 
will  fulfill  her  destiny  by  preserving  intact  what  her 
sturdy  sons  in  great  numbers'  have  died  for,  her  independence. 
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THE  COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris, 
April  28,  1919. 

Preamble 

In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  to  achieve  in- 
ternational peace  and  security,  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not 
to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable 
relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  under- 
standings of  international  law  as  to  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous 
respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples 
with  one  another,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  this  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE   ONE 

Membership 

The  original  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  those 
of  the  signatories  which  are  named  in  the  annex  to  this  Covenant 
and  also  such  of  those  other  states  named  in  the  annex  as  shall 
accede  without  reservation  to  this  Covenant.  Such  accessions  shall 
be  effected  by  a  declaration  deposited  with  the  Secretariat  within 
two  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Covenant.  Notice  thereof 
shall  be  sent  to  all  other  members  of  the  League. 

Any  fully  self-governing  state,  dominion,  or  colony  not  named 
in  the  annex,  may  become  a  member  of  the  League  if  its  admission 
is  agreed  by  two-thirds  of  the  assembly,  provided  that  it  shall  give 
effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  Its  inter- 
national obligations,  and  shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its  military  and  naval  forces 
and  armaments. 

Any  member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years'  notice  of  its 
intention  so  to  do,  withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  that  all  its 
international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  this  Covenant 
shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 
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ARTICLE   TWO 

The  action  of  the  League  under  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Assembly  and  of  a  Council,  with 
a  permanent  Secretariat. 

ARTICLE  THREE 

The  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  members  of 
the  League. 

The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  may  require,  at  the  seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other 
place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

At  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  each  member  of  the  League  shall 
have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  three  representatives. 

ARTICLE  FOUR 

The    Council. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  of  the  British  Empire,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of 
Japan,  together  with  representatives  of  four  other  members  of  the 
League.  These  four  members  of  the  League  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Assembly  from  time  to  time  in  its  discretion.  Until  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  representatives  of  the  four  members  of  the  League  first 
selected  by  the  Assembly,  representatives  of  Belgium,  Brazil,  Greece 
and  Spain  shall  be  members  of  the  Council. 

With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council 
may  name  additional  members  of  the  League  whose  representatives 
shall  always  be  members  of  the  Council;  the  Council  with  like 
approval  may  increase  the  number  of  members  of  the  League  to  be 
selected  by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  at  least  once  a  j^ear,  at  the  seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such 
other  place  as  m.ay  be  decided  upon. 

The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Any  member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council  shall 
be  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meet- 
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ing    of    the    Council    during    the    consideration    of    matters    specially 
affecting  the  interests  of  that  member  of  the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  Council,  each  member  of  the  League  repre- 
sented on  the  Council  shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more 
than  one  representative. 

ARTICLE   FIVE 
Decision  dy  Unanimity  or  Majority;  Initial  Meetings 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Covenant,  or  by 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  decisions  at  any  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
or  of  the  Council  shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  the  members 
of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the 
Council,  the  appointment  of  committees  to  investigate  particular 
matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  and 
may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  League  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  shall  be  summoned  by  the  President  of  the  Uiiited  States 
of  America. 

ARTICLE   SIX 
The  Secretariat. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  shall  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the 
League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secretary-General  and 
such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required. 

The  first  Secretary-General  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the 
annex;  thereafter  the  Secretary-General  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary-General  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Secretaries  and  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary-General  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  members 
of  the  League  in  accordance  with  the  appointment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

ARTICLE  SEVEN 
League  Capital:  Status  of  Officials  and  Property;  Sex  Equality. 
The  seat  of  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva. 
The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  seat  of  the  League 
shall  be  established  elsewhere. 
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All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with  the  League,  including 
the  Secretariat,  shall  be  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Representatives  of  the  members  of  the  League  and  officials  of  the 
League  when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  immunities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  League  or  its 
officials  or  by  representatives  attending  its  meetings  shall  be  in- 
violable. 

ARTICLE  EIGHT 

Disarmament. 

The  members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  peace  requires  the  reduction  of  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  the  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  com- 
mon action  of  international  obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and 
circumstances  of  each  state,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduc- 
tion for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the   several  governments. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision  at 
least  every  ten  years. 

After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  gov- 
ernments, limits  of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Council. 

The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open  to 
grave  objections.  The  Council  shall  advise  how  the  evil  effects  at- 
tendant upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due  regard  be- 
ing had  to  the  necessities  of  those  members  of  the  League  which 
are  not  able  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  interchange  full  and 
frank  information  as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  mili- 
tary and  naval  programmes  and  the  condition  of  such  of  their  in- 
dustries as  are  adaptable  to  warlike  purposes. 

ARTICLE  NINE 

Disarmament   Commission. 

A  permanent  commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the 
Council  on  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  One  and 
Eight  and  on  military  and  naval  questions  generally. 
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ARTICLE   TEN 

Territorial  and  Political  Guarantees. 

The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve 
as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  exist- 
ing political  independence  of  all  members  of  the  League.  In  case 
of  any  such  aggression,  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means 
by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

ARTICLE  ELEVEN 
Joint  Action  to  Prevent  War. 

Any  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the 
members  of  the  League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League  shall  take  any  action 
that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of 
nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency  should  rise,  the  Secretary- 
General  shall,  on  the  request  of  any  member  of  the  League,  forth- 
with summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  right  of  each  member 
of  the  League  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of 
the  Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affecting  international  re- 
lations which  threatens  to  disturb  either  the  peace  or  the  good  un- 
derstanding between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

ARTICLE  TWELVE 
Postponement  of  War. 

The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there  should  arise 
between  them  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will 
submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three  months 
after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  Council. 

In  any  case,  under  this  Article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
shall  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  made  within  six  months  after  the  submission  of  the 
dispute. 

ARTICLE   THIRTEEN 

Arbitration  of  Justiciable  Matters. 

The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute 
shall  arise  between  them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for 
submission  to  arbitration  and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  set- 
tled   by    diplomacy,    they    will    submit    the    whole    matter    to    arbitra- 
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tion.  Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  ques- 
tion of  international  law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if 
established  would  constitute  a  breach  of  any  international  obliga- 
tion, or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be  made 
for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those  which  are 
generally  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration.  For  the  consid- 
eration of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the 
case  is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  or  stipulated  in  any  convention  existing  between  them. 

The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  carry  out  in 
good  faith  any  award  that  may  be  rendered  and  that  they  will  not 
resort  to  war  against  a  member  of  the  League  which  complies 
therewith.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry  out  such  an  award, 
the  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  ef- 
fect thereto. 

ARTICLE  FOURTEEN 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  members  of  the 
League  for  adoption  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
court  of  international  justice.  The  court  shall  be  competent  to 
hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international  character  which 
the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  court  may  also  give  an  ad- 
visory opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by  the 
Council  or  by  the  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  FIFTEEN 

Settlement  of  Disputes   hy  Council  or  Assembly;  Exclusion  of 
Domestic  Questions. 

If  there  should  arise  between  members  of  the  League  any  dis- 
pute likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration as  above,  the  members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Council.  Any  party  to  the  dispute  may 
effect  such  submission  by  giving  notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
dispute  to  the  Secretary-General,  who  will  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration  thereof.  For 
this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  communicate  to  the 
Secretary-General,  as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their 
case,  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers;  the  Council  may  forthwith 
direct  the  publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  of  any  dispute, 
and  if  such  efforts  are  successful,  a  statement  shall  be  made  public 
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giving  such  facts  and  explanations  regarding  the  dispute  and  terms 
of  settlement  thereof  as  the  Council  may  deem  appropriate. 

If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Council  either  unanimously 
or  by  a  majority  vote  shall  make  and  publish  a  report  containing 
a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  the  recommendations 
which  are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  regard  thereto. 

Any  member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  may  make 
public  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  same. 

If  a  report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  mem- 
bers thereof  other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  the  members  of  the  league  agree  that 
they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which  complies 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

If  the  Council  fails  to  reach  a  report  which  is  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  members  thereof,  other  than  the  representatives  of  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  members  of  the  League 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action  as  they  shall 
consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them, 
and  is  found  by  the  Council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  in- 
ternational law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that 
party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recommenda- 
tion as  to  its  settlement. 

The  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute 
to  the  Assembly.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request 
of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided  that  such  request  be  made 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the 
Council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  Assembly  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  and  of  Article  Twelve  relating  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  As- 
sembly, provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  Assembly,  if  concurred 
in  by  the  representatives  of  those  members  of  the  League  repre- 
sented on  the  Council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other  members  of 
the  League,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by 
the  Council  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than 
the    representatives    of    one    or    more    of    the   parties    to    the    dispute. 
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ARTICLE   SIXTEEN 

Sanctions. 

Should  any  member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in  disregard 
of  its  covenants  under  Article  Twelve,  Thirteen  or  Fifteen,  it  shall 
ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all 
other  members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  and  financial  relations, 
the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  state  and  the  prevention  of  all 
financial,  commercial  or  personal  intercourse  between  the  nationals 
of  the  covenant-breaking  state  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  state, 
whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  cases  to  recommend 
to  the  several  governments  concerned  what  effective  military  or 
naval  forces  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute 
to  the  armaments  of  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of 
the  League. 

The  members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mu- 
tually support  one  another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures 
which  are  taken  under  this  Article,  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss 
and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures,  and  that  they 
will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  state,  and 
that  they  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  afford  passage  through 
their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  League 
which  are  co-opeating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  member  of  the  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of 
the  League  may  be  declared  to  be  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
League  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  concurred  in  by  the  representatives 
of  all  the  other  members  of  the  League  represented  thereon. 

ARTICLE  SEVENTEEN 

Disputes   of  Non-Members. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the  League  and 
a  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  the  state  or  states 
not  members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obliga- 
tions of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dis- 
pute, upon  such  conditions  as  the  Council  may  deem  just.  If  such 
invitation  is  accepted  the  provisions  of  Articles  Twelve  to  Six- 
teen, inclusive,  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  tlie  Council. 
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Upon  such  invitation  being  given,  the  Council  shall  immediately 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  recom- 
mend such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  when  so  invited,  refuse  to  accept 
the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purpose  of 
such  dispute,  the  Council  may  take  such  measures  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE   EIGHTEEN 

Registration  of  International  Engagements. 

Every  convention  or  international  engagement  entered  into  hence- 
forth by  any  member  of  the  League  shall  forthwith  be  registered 
with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be  published  by 
it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  /shall  be  binding  until 
registered. 

ARTICLE  NINETEEN 

Revision  of  Former  Treaties 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration 
by  members  of  the  League  of  treaties  which  have  become  inap- 
plicable, and  the  consideration  of  international  conditions  of  which 
the  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

ARTICLE    TWENTY 

Abrogation  of  Understandings  Not  Consistent  With  the  Covenant. 

The  members  of  the  League  severally  agree  that  this  Covenant 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  obligations  or  undertakings  inter 
se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms'  thereof,  and  solemnly 
undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  members  of  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  members 
of  the  League,  have  undertaken  any  obligations  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  member 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

ARTICLE   TWENTY-ONE 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Nothing  in  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of 
international    engagements    such    as    treaties    of    arbitration    or    re- 
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gional    understandings    like    tlie    Monroe    Doctrine    for    securing   the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

ARTICLE   TWENTY-TWO 

Mandatory  Tutelage  of  Colonies  and  Backward  Races. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the 
late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignity  of  the  states 
which  formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples 
not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions 
of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that 
the  well  being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred 
trust  of  civilization  and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this 
trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practicable  effect  to  this  principle  is 
that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  be  entrusted  to  advanced  na- 
tions who,  by  reasons  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their 
geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and 
who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exer- 
cised by  them  as  mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
territory,  its  economic  condition  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  in- 
dependent nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the 
rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatory 
until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of 
these  communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  mandatory. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a 
stage  that  the  mandatory  must  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  territory  under  conditions  which  will  guarantee  freedom  of 
conscience  or  religion  subject  only  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade, 
the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  prevention  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  fortifications  or  military  or  naval  bases  and  of 
military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police  purposes  and 
the  defense  of  territory  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities 
for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of 
the  South  Pacific  islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their 
population  or  their  small  size  or  their  remoteness  from  the  cen- 
ters:   of    civilization    or    their    geographical    contiguity    to    the    terri- 
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tory  of  the  mandatory  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  ad- 
ministered under  the  laws  of  the  mandatory  as  integral  portions 
of  its  territory  subject  to  the  safeguards  above  mentioned  in  the 
interests  of  the  indigenous  population.  In  every  case  of  mandate, 
the  mandatory  shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual  report  in 
reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control  or  administration  to  be  exercised 
by  the  mandatory  shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  members 
of  the  League,  be  explicitly  defined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and 
examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  mandatories  and  to  advise  the 
Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  mandates. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-THREE 
Humanitarian  Provisions;  Freedom   of  Transit. 

Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international 
conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  members 
of  the  League  (a)  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and 
humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women  and  children  both  in 
their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which  their  commercial 
and  Industrial  relations  extend,  and  for  that  purpose  will  establish 
and  maintain  the  necessair  international  organizations;  (b)  un- 
dertake to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  ter- 
ritories under  their  control;  (c)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the 
general  supervision  over  the  execution  of  agreements  with  regard 
to  the  trafBc  in  women  and  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opium  and 
other  dangerous  drugs;  (d)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general 
supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  control  to  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  com- 
mon interest;  (e)  will  make  provision  to  secure  and  maintain  free- 
dom of  communication  and  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for 
the  commerce  of  all  members  of  the  League.  In  this  connection 
the  special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  during  the  war  of 
1914-1918  shall  be  in  mind;  (f)  will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  mat- 
ters of  international  concern  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
disease. 

ARTICLE   TWENTY-FOUR 
Control  of  International  Bureaus  and  Commissions. 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League  all  inter- 
national bureaus  already  established  by  general  treaties  if  the 
parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All  such  international  bureaus  and  all 
commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  international  interest 
hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  league. 
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In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by 
general  conventions  hut  which  are  not  placed  under  the  control  of 
international  bureaus  or  commissions,  the  Secretariat  of  the  League 
shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Council  and  if  desired  by  the  par- 
ties, collect  and  distribute  all  relevant  information  and  shall  render 
any  other  assistance  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Council  may  include  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secre- 
tariat the  expenses  of  any  bureau  or  commission  which  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

ARTICLE   TWENTY-FIVE 

The  Red  Cross  aiid  International  Sanitation. 
The  members  of  the  League  agree  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
establishment  and  co-operation  of  duly  authorized  voluntary  national 
Red  Cross  organizations  having  as  purposes  improvement  of  health, 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  through- 
out the  world. 

ARTICLE    TWENTY-SIX 
Amendments  0/  the  Covenant;  Right  of  Dissent. 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by 
the  members  of  the  League  whose  representatives  compose  the 
Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  League  whose  representatives 
compose  the  Assembly. 

No  such  amendments  shall  bind  any  member  of  the  League  which 
signifies  its  dissent  therefrom,  but  in  that  case  it  shall  cease  to 
be  a  member  of  the  League. 

ANNEX  TO  THE  COVENANT 

One:     Original  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace:  United  States  of  America, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Empire,  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Cuba,  Czecho-Slovakia,  France, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hedjaz,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Roumania,  Servia,  Siam,  Uruguay. 

States  invited  to  accede  to  the  Covenant:  Argentine  Republic, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Venezuela. 

Two:  First  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations:  Sir 
Eric  Drummond. 

FIFTY-ONE   NATIONS   ARE   MEMBERS 

At  the  date  of  preparation  of  this  bulletin,  fifty-one  nations  are 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations.    The  list  is  as  follows: 
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Albania,  Argentine,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
British.  Empire,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Denmark,  Esthonia,  Finland,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Italy,  India,  Japan,  Latvia,  Liberia, 
Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Nev?  Zealand, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Sal- 
vador, Serb-Creal-Slovene,  Siam,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland, Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

THE  HITCHCOCK  RESERVATIONS 

The  five  Hitchcock  interpretative  reservations  to  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  were  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Senator  G.  M.  Hitchcock,  and  wMch  were  acceptable  to 
President  Wilson,  are  given  herewith: 

That  any  member  nation  proposing  to  withdraw  from  the  league 
on  two  years'  notice  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  its  obligations 
referred  to  in  article  1  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  been  performed 
as  required  in  said  article. 

That  no  member  nation  is  required  to  submit  to  the  league,  its 
council,  or  its  assembly,  for  decision,  report,  or  recommendation,  any 
matter  which  it  considers  to  be  in  international  law  a  domestic  ques- 
tion such  as  immigration,  labor,  tariff,  or  other  matter  relating  to  its 
internal  or  coastwise  affairs. 

That  the  national  policy  of  the  United  States  known  as  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  as  announced  and  interpreted  by  the  United  States,  is  not  in 
any  way  impaired  or  affected  by  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  is  not  subject  to  any  decision,  report,  or  inquiry  by  the  council  or 
assembly. 

That  the  advice  mentioned  in  article  10  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  which  the  council  may  give  to  the  member  nations  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  their  naval  and  military  forces  is  merely  advice  which 
each  member  nation  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  according  to  the  con- 
science and  judgment  of  its  then  existing  Government,  and  in  the 
United  States  this  advice  can  only  be  accepted  by  action  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  time  in  being.  Congress  alone  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  having  the  power  to  declare  war. 

That  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  members  of  the  league  if  one  of 
them  have  self-governing  colonies,  dominions,  or  parts  which  have 
representation  in  the  assembly,  each  and  all  are  to  be  considered 
parties  to  the  dispute,  and  the  same  shall  be  the  rule  if  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  is  a  self-governing  colony,  dominion  or  part,  in 
which  case  all  other  self-governing  colonies,  dominions,  or  parts,  as' 
well  as  the  nation  as  a  whole,  shall  be  considered  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute, and  each  and  all  shall  be  disqualified  from  having  their  votes 
counted  In  case  of  any  inquiry  on  said  dispute  made  by  the  assembly. 
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(Address   by  Aethur  J.   Balfour,   required   in  the  Living  Age,  Volume,   310,   pages 
508-514,   August  27,    1921.) 

I  have  always  been  a  League-of-Nations  man,  long  before  the  League 
of  Nations  came  into  existence,  and  an  experience  now  extending 
over  one  or  two  years  has  not  only  strengthened  my  conviction  thai 
the  League  of  Nations  is  necessary,  but  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 
fears  that  it  is  an  institution  in  many  respects  difficult  to  work.  Per- 
haps I  might  begin  by  explaining  where  I  think  the  special  difficulties 
lie,  before  I  go  on  to  show  how  much  the  League  has  already  done, 
and  how  hard  it  would  be  to  create  any  other  authority  to  take  its 
place.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our  difficulties  are  only  temporary.  The 
statesmen  who  at  Paris  framed  the  Covenant  of  the  League  undoubt- 
edly assumed  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  would  rapidly  and  effect- 
ually settle  the  new  frontiers,  and  redistribute  territories  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  populations  concerned,  leaving  to 
the  League  of  Nations  the  relatively  simple  duty  of  maintaining  rights 
clearly  established,  and  preventing  national  differences  from  develop- 
ing into  national  wars. 

ESverybody  knows  that  these  hopes  have  not  as  yet  been  complete- 
ly fulfilled.  The  Treaty  of  Sevres  is  still  in  dispute,  and  even  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  has  not  been  fully  carried  out.  One  of  the  most 
Important  objects,  for  example,  of  the  latter  was  the  determination 
of  the  boundaries  of  Poland.  But  the  boundaries'  of  Poland  remain 
still  unsettled.  Another  problem  was  the  status  of  Galicia.  But  the 
status  of  Galicia  is  still  unsettled.  Now  everything  that  leaves 
Middle  Europe  in  a  perturbed  condition  really  requires  the  League  of 
Nations  to  deal  with  a  situation  never  contemplated  by  those  who 
framed  the  Covenant  under  which  the  League  has  to  do  its'  work. 

Another  thing  that  was  perhaps  not  fully  considered  by  the  framers 
of  the  Covenant  was  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  semicivilized  popu- 
lations in  territories  not  under  mandate.  For  instance,  at  the  last 
assembly  one  of  the  problems  that  excited  most  interest  was  the 
problem  of  Armenia.  The  assembly  was  deeply  moved,  but  quite 
helpless.  Nothing  effectual  was  done,  nothing  effectual  could  be  done. 
The  League  could  only  make  appeals  in  favor  of  a  population  which 
it  was  quite  powerless  to  protect. 
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Perhaps,  however,  the  most  serious  difference  between  the  Lea^e 
as  it  was  planned  and  the  League  as  it  exists  arises  out  of  the  ab- 
sence from  its  ranks  of  three  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  two 
of  which  are  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  the  moment,  very  likely  to 
join  it  in  the  near  future — I  mean  America  and  Russia.  I  hope  that 
Grermany  will  at  no  very  distant  date  become  a  member.  But  Russia 
will  come  in  only  when  she  has  ceased  to  be  what  for  the  moment 
she  is.  And  whether  the  Soviet  Government  endures  or  perishes,  she 
is  likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  a  disturbing  influence  in  the 
East  of  E'urope,  which  it  will  be  difBcult  for  the  League  of  Nations  to 
guide  and  control.  These  embarrassments  are  in  their  nature  tem- 
porary; but  there  are  others — due  to  the  constitution  of  the  League 
itself.  There  is  the  difficulty,  for  example,  of  manning  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly.  This  is  partly  the  effect  of  the  immense  distances 
which  separate  many  members  of  the  League  from  our  meeting-place 
in  Geneva;  but  partly  also,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  statesmen  best 
qualified  by  their  position  to  deal  with  League  problems,  namely,  the 
Prime  Ministers  and  the  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  various  nations, 
cannot  possibly  make  a  regular  practice  of  attending  its  meetings. 

Another  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  our  attempts  to  use  the 
full  machinery  of  the  League  is  due  to  money.  We  made  an  attempt 
in  1920  to  obtain  funds  by  voluntary  subscription  from  members  of  the 
League,  in  order  to  deal  with  typhus  in  Poland  and  the  Bast  of  Europe. 
Typhus  was  at  that  time,  and  I  fear  still  is,  not  merely  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  countries  bordering  upon  Russia,  the  great  centre  of 
the  infection,  but  a  menace  also  to  nations  lying  farther  to  the  west. 
Poland  was,  according  to  our  information,  making  every  effort  to 
deal  with  this  danger;  the  Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
should  be  supported,  and  we  therefore  issued  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
the  members  of  the  League.  The  appeal  was  on  the  whole  a  failure, 
a  failure  partly  due  no  doubt  to  the  financial  difficulties  which  beset 
the  whole  world,  partly  to  the  fact  that  most  members  of  the  League 
were  remote  from  the  peril  with  which  we  were  endeavoring  to  deal. 
In  some  cases  very  liberal  subscriptions  were  offered,  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  clear  that,  at  least  in  existing  circumstances,  such  appeals 
were  not  likely  to  succeed. 

It  is  indeed  evident  that,  under  the  Parliamentary  system,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  League  will  always  present  an  easy  object  of  attack. 
The  gain  to  the  world  of  international  co-operation  is  immense,  but 
it  cannot  be  allocated  with  any  definiteness  between  the  co-operating 
nations.  It  is  always,  therefore,  easy  for  a  Parliamentary  critic  to 
ask  what  advantage  his  particular  nation  derives  from  the  expendi- 
ture which  it  is  called  upon  to  make,  and  in  these  days  of  universal 
poverty    such    questions    fall    upon    sympathetic    ears.      If    this    very 
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natural  frame  of  mind  is  permitted  to  dominate  policy,  manifestly  the 
League  will  perish.  Some  common  sacrifice,  however  slight,  is  re- 
quired if  any  common  effort  is  to  be  successful.  I  believe  this  danger 
is  not  negligible,  though  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  it  will 
be  successfully  surmounted. 

So  far  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  obstacles  which  thwart  and  may  even 
imperil  the  success  of  this  great  experiment.  Let  me  now  say  a  few 
words  upon  some  of  the  reasons  which  require  all  men  of  good  will 
to  do  their  best  to  make  it  a  success;  and  here  I  can  appeal  not  mere- 
ly to  speculative  theory,  but  to  actual  experience.  The  League  has 
been  in  existence  since  January  10,  1920,  say,  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  that  time  it  has  had  to  create  its  machinery,  to  organize  its  meth- 
ods, and  to  advise  means  for  pursuing  what  is  without  doubt  a  new 
adventure  in  the  history  of  mankind.  One  would  have  thought  that 
these  facts  alone  would  mollify  the  sternest  critic  and  that  no  one 
would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect,  in  the  first  eighteen  months 
during  which  this  infant  institution  has  been  in  existence,  the  full 
authority  and  efficiency  which  only  time  can  bring.  But  even  these 
eighteen  months  are  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  to  any  impartial 
observer  how  valuable  the  League  of  Nations  can  be  and  how  impotent 
any  other  organization  would  be  to  fill  its  place. 

I  am  the  last  person  to  deride  what  is  commonly  called  the  old 
diplomacy.  The  old  diplomacy  has  for  many  generations  done  much 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  those  who  see  in  it  merely  a  costly  method 
of  embittering  international  relations  and  snatching  national  advan- 
tages, completely  misread  the  lessons  of  history.  But  there  are  as- 
sured many  things  which  the  League  of  Nations  has  even  now  shown 
that  it  can  do,  which  diplomacy  could  scarcely  attempt,  and  which  it 
certainly  could  not  attempt  with  success. 

Let  us  consider  them  under  three  heads'.  The  first  of  these  is  com- 
mon international  effort  for  objects  which  all  admit  to  be  good,  but 
which  are  the  special  business  of  no  nation  in  particular.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  abuses  which  have  to  be  stopped — the  traffic  in  opium, 
the  illegitimate  traffic  in  arms,  the  traflJc  in  women  and  children.  With 
all  these  objects  there  had  been  attempts  to  deal  before  the  League 
came  into  existence.  They  have  not  always  been  satisfactory,  some- 
times they  have  been  wholly  ineffectual.  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  far 
greater  measure  of  success  will  attend  the  organized  effort  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  acting  through  the  League  organism,  than  by  any 
machinery  which  diplomacy  could  possibly  set  up. 

If,  again,  we  turn  from  abuses  which  have  to  be  stopped  to  objects 
which  it  is  desirable  to  promote,  we  learn  the  same  lesson.  Consider, 
for  example,   the  International   Court   of  Justice.     The   establishment 
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of  such,  a  court  has  long  been  the  desire  of  statesmen;  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  create  it;  but  these  efforts  have  invariably  failed, 
and  we  may  surely  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  the  In- 
ternational Court  is  now  in  process  of  creation  through  the  efforts  of 
the  League. 

Again,  the  great  conference  which  met  at  Barcelona,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League,  to  consider  the  question  of  international 
transit  by  railways,  rivers,  and  other  waterways,  obviously  dealt  with 
an  international  problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  the  creation 
of  the  League,  and  without  the  League  could  hardly  have  come  into 
being. 

But  consider  another  and  yet  more  pressing  subject — the  economic 
condition  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  We  have  obtained  peace,  but 
we  have  not  yet  obtained  the  fruits  of  peace.  The  decay  of  credit,  and 
the  paralysis  of  production  imperil  the  whole  industrial  system  of 
the  civilized  world.  I  do  not  suggest  that  for  so  great  an  evil  the 
League  of  Nations  could  provide  any  sufficient  remedy;  but  some 
contribution  it  has  been  able  to  make  to  the  solution  of  these  diffi- 
culties, a  contribution  which,  however  modest,  could,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  have  been  made  by  no  other  method. 

A  financial  conference  was  summoned  by  the  League  at  Brussels  in 
the  course  of  last  year.  The  conference  made  some  suggestions  of 
great  value.  These  we  are  endeavoring  to  apply,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Austria;  and  any  measure  of  success  which  we  can  obtain  will 
have  beneficial  effects  not  only  in  Austria  itself,  but  throughout  the 
whole  industrial  world.  Every  part  of  that  world  is  more  or  less'  or- 
ganically connected  with  every  other  part;  and  what  is  required  now 
is  that  this  economic  organism,  paralyzed  and  well-nigh  destroyed  by 
war,  should  resume  once  more  its  vigorous  activities. 

But  there  is  another  and  wholly  different  set  of  functions  thrown 
upon  the  League  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — functions  which  cannot 
be  carried  out  at  all  by  any  single  power,  nor  carried  out  effectually 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  except  by  the  League  itself.  I  refer  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  certain  exceptional  areas,  which  are  not  the  less  important, 
from  an  international  point  of  view,  because  they  happen  to  be  small. 
I  refer  to  the  town  of  Danzig  and  the  valley  of  the  Sarre. 

The  town  of  Danzig  is  economically  inseparable  from  Poland,  but 
in  population  is  predominantly  German.  The  war  divided  it  politi- 
cally from  Germany,  while  the  Treaty  of  Peace  recognized  its  intimate 
relations  with  Poland.  At  the  same  time  its  independent  existence 
as  a  separate  and  autonomous  community  under  the  protection  of  the 
League  was  fully  secured.  The  League  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
its  constitution,  though  not  for  framing  it.  But  the  Council  felt  that 
it  could  not  undertake  to  maintain  it  without  satisfying  itself  that  it 
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was  just  and  workable.  In  its  view  the  Constitution,  as  originally 
designed,  was  neither  just  nor  workable.  But  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Council,  fundamental  changes  are  in  process  of  accomplishment, 
which  will,  I  trust,  secure  the  good  government  of  the  city  and  pro- 
mote the  most  amicable  relations  with  the  Polish  Hinterland. 

The  other  area  in  connection  with  which  the  League  is  specially 
responsible  is  the  Sarre  Valley.  The  Sarre  Valley  is  an  industrial  area, 
mostly  German  in  population,  lying  on  the  French  frontier,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  adjacent  French  territories.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  it  is,  for  fifteen  years,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  appointed 
by  the  League,  and  reporting  to  it,  after  which,  by  means'  of  a  plebi- 
scite, it  is  to  determine  its  own  destiny. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  very  difficult  problem  which  such 
an  area  presents  is  being  dealt  with  in  a  fashion  at  least  as  satis- 
factory as  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  On  the  whole,  the  valley  is 
orderly,  industrious,  and  contented. 

Other  duties  touching  questions  of  administration  are  thrown  upon 
the  League,  in  connection  with  mandates.  I  will  not  argue  whether 
the  system  of  mandates  is  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one.  On  this  point 
opinions  differ;  but  the  system  is  there.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  and  it  represents  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  in  dealing  with  what  were  once  German  terri- 
tories outside  Europe.  An  essential  part  of  that  system  is  that  the 
procedure  of  the  mandatory  Powers  in  connection  with  mandated  terri- 
tories shall  be  subject  to  some  kind  of  international  survey.  This 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  I  believe 
that  only  the  League  of  Nations  can  perform  it.  But  at  present  no 
forecast  can  be  made  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  system  will  work. 

The  last  heading  under  which  I  will  consider  our  activities  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  of  all.  It  deals  more  immediately  than  any 
of  the  other  with  those  international  differences  which  it  is  the  main 
business  of  the  League  to  heal.  We  are  sometimes  asked  what  the 
League  has  done  to  promote  good-will  among  the  nations.  I  am  anxious 
not  to  overstate  the  case,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  during  the  eighteen 
months  of  its  existence  our  record  is  far  from  being  barren. 

I  begin  with  a  case  which,  if  the  League  of  Nations  had  not  been  in 
existence,  could  hardly  have  ended  satisfactorily,  though  it  involved 
no  questions  of  territory.  It  seems  that  during  the  war  large  numbers 
of  Jews  from  the  northern  portions  of  what  was  then  the  Empire  of 
Austria  took  refuge  in  Vienna.  After  the  peace  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment desired  to  compel  their  return  to  their  original  homes,  now  no 
longer  in  Austrian  territory.  The  Poles  objected.  A  bitter  contro- 
versy ensued,  and  the  subject  came  before  the  Council  of  the  League 
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of  Nations.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  an  arrangement  was 
come  to,  acceptable  to  both  parties,  and  not  unfavorable  to  the  Jewish 
population  concerned. 

There  is  a  much  larger  question  which  the  Council  of  the  League  are 
endeavoring  to  settle,  and  unfortunately  final  success  has  not  yet 
crowned  their  efforts.  I  refer  to  the  group  of  problems'  arising  out  of 
the  relations  between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  subject  is  far  too 
complicated  to  be  dealt  with  here,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that,  in 
consequence  of  an  appeal  to  the  League,  hostilities  between  these  two 
countries  were  stopped,  and  a  scheme  determining  their  future  re- 
lations is  now  being  discussed  in  Brussels  by  the  parties  principally 
concerned,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Hymans,  the  Belgian  repre- 
sentative on  the  Council,  who  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the  League. 
Whether  these  efforts  will  end  in  an  arrangement  both  amicable  and 
permanent,  it  would  be  premature  to  say;  but  I  am  confident  that  even 
a  modest  measure  of  success  already  attained,  would  have  been  be- 
yond the  powers  of  anybody  possessing  less  authority  than  the  League 
of  Nations. 

About  the  dispute  between  Sweden  on  the  one  side  and  Finland  on 
the  other,  concerning  the  Aland  Islands,  I  can  speak  with  more  con- 
fidence; and  in  this  case  a  controversy  involving  the  most  compli- 
cated questions  of  international  law  and  ethics  has  been  finally  settled. 
The  Aland  Islands  are  Swedish  by  population;  historically  and  jurid- 
ically they  form  part  of  Finland.  The  whole  subject  was  investigated 
on  the  spot  by  an  International  Commission  appointed  by  the  Lea- 
gue, which  like  some  other  of  its  commissions,  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  having  on  it  an  American  representative.  Their  elaborate  report 
was  unanimous.  They  decided  that  the  Aland  Islands  belonged  to 
Finland;  but  they  used  their  good  offices  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  autonomy  for  the  Swedish  population  affected  by  their 
decision.  We  have  evidence  that  this  concession,  voluntarily  granted 
by  the  Government  of  Finland,  would  never  have  been  obtained  at 
the  instance  of  any  external  power  other  than  a  League  of  which 
Finland,  in  common  with  most  civilized  powers,  was  itself  a  member. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  clearer  instance  of  the  manner  in  which, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  the  League  may  contribute  to  the  cause 
of  international  peace. 

Two  further  observations  I  will  permit  myself  before  concluding. 
The  first  is  that,  if  the  League  were  to  dissolve,  a  new  Peace  Treaty 
would  have  to  be  framed,  and  new  machinery  would  have  to  be  de- 
vised for  carrying  out  the  duties  with  which  the  League  has  been  en- 
trusted. The  second  observation  is  especially  addressed  to  the  British 
critics  of  the  League.  They  must  be  well  aware  that  for  many  gen- 
erations the  main  anxiety  of  British  statesmen   in   their  Continental 
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policy  has  been  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  prevent  the  domination 
of  any  particular  power  over  its  weaker  neighbors.  Those  two  aims 
have  not  always  been  compatible,  and  the  first  has  had  more  than 
once  to  be  abandoned  in  order  to  obtain  the  second.  They  were  not 
compatible,  for  example,  in  1914;  but  if  the  League  of  Nations  reaches 
its  full  strength  and  stature,  if  it  be  supported  by  the  great  moral 
forces  of  the  world,  peace  and  national  independence  will  be  secured 
without  resort  to  arms. 

If  in  the  future  there  should  again  arise  a  power  greedy  of  domi- 
nation, it  will  find  itself  confronted,  not  merely  by  defensive  alliances 
between  a  few  interested  states,  but  by  the  organized  forces  of  the 
civilized  world.  If  that  hope  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  can  be  only  by 
a  League  of  Nations;  and  when  I  consider  the  services  already  ren- 
dered, or  in  course  of  being  rendered,  to  the  cause  of  international 
co-operation  by  the  League,  mutilated  though  it  be  by  the  absence  from 
its  membership  of  some  who  might  have  been  among  its  most  powerful 
supporters,  I  cannot  doubt  that  few  calamities  would  be  greater  than 
the  abandonment  of  the  great  experiment  to  which  we  have  set  our 
hand. 

Should  that  calamity  occur,  it  is  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  gener- 
ation that  a  serious  effort  will  again  be  made  to  substitute  the  rule 
of  justice  in  international  affairs  for  that  of  force;  and  the  hor- 
rors of  five  years  of  war  will  have  been  endured  in  vain. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  OVATIONS  EFFECTIVE 

(By   Hamilton  Holt,   in  the  Annuls  of  the  American  Academy,  Volume   96,   Pages 
2-5,   July,    1921.) 

At  the  present  moment  forty-eight  nations  have  become  members. 
Evidently  they  have  no  fears  that  the  Covenant  violates  their  consti- 
tutions or  limits  their  sovereignty  or  independence.  Indeed  at  the 
very  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  Lord  Curzon,  the  British  delegate, 
took  occasion  to  answer  this  purely  American  criticism  by  saying: 

"It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  League  of  Nations  implies  the 
establishment  of  a  super-state  or  a  super-sovereignty.  The  very 
title  'League  of  Nations'  should  be  sufiicient  to  dispel  this  miscon- 
ception. The  League  does  not  interfere  with  nationality.  It  is  upon 
the  fact  of  nationhood  that  it  rests.  The  League  is  an  association 
of  sovereign  nations  whose  purpose  is  to  reconcile  divergent  interests 
and  to  promote  international  cooperation  in  questions  which  affect — 
or  may  affect — the  world  at  large." 

Of  the  three  principal  agencies  through  which  the  League  functions, 
all  are  already  completely  organized  and  all  are  effectively  at  work. 
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The  Council 

The  Council  has  so  far  held  twelve  separate  sessions.  At  each 
one  of  these,  questions  of  world  importance  have  been  discussed  and 
so  far  the  members  have  been  able  to  come  to  unanimous  agreement 
on  every  issue.  It  has  already  appointed  the  various  commissions 
entrusted  to  it  by  the  Covenant.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Permanent  Advisory  Commission  on  Military,  Naval,  and  Aerial 
Affairs,  which  was  organized  at  the  San  Sebastian  session  and  is  now 
at  work.  This  commission  is  composed  of  technical  military  experts. 
The  principal  duties  of  this  commission  are  to  propose  plans  for  uni- 
versal disarmament;  to  advise  as  to  the  size  of  the  armaments  of 
the  new  states  who  apply  for  membership  in  the  League;  and  to  sug- 
gest plans  for  obviating  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  the  private 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war. 

An  eminent  commission  of  juris-consults  was  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  work  out  the  constitution  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice.  It  is  no  secret  that  Elihu  Root  was  the  dominating 
personality  of  the  commission  and  to  him  more  than  any  other  mem- 
ber is  due  credit  for  the  truly  admirable  plan  that  was  worked  out. 
The  court  has  been  accepted  by  the  Council  and  ratified  by  the  Assem- 
bly. It  will  be  the  first  international  tribunal  on  earth  with  original 
jurisdiction.  The  method  of  selecting  the  judges  which  has  baflBed 
diplomacy  since  the  failure  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  to  agree 
on  a  plan,  has  been  happily  solved  by  having  the  Council  and  As- 
sembly select  the  judges.  Thus  Elihu  Root,  who  has  done  so  little  to 
help  and  so  much  to  hinder  the  establishment  of  the  existing  League 
of  Nations,  finds  that  only  through  the  machinery  of  the  L-eague  can 
his  life  dream  of  a  Great  World  Tribunal  be  realized. 

The  Council  has  appointed  a  Provisional  Committee  on  Communi- 
cations and  Transit.  This  Commission  will  take  up  all  problems  con- 
nected with  international  ports,  waterways  and  railways,  and  it  has 
been  especially  charged  with  making  an  early  report  on  the  abom- 
inations that  exist  through  the  world  and  especially  in  Europe  since 
the  war  began  in  connection  with  through  tickets,  customs  and  pass- 
ports. 

The  Conference  on  International  Health  was  called  by  the  Council 
and  was  held  in  London  last  April  and  chiefly  concerned  itself  with 
the  measures  to  be  taken  against  the  spread  of  typhus  in  Poland. 
This  conference  proposed  that  a  permanent  health  commission  should 
be  added  to  the  commissions  of  the  League  and  as  a  means  of  abol- 
ishing typhus  in  Poland  it  took  measures  to  establish  a  chain  of  sev- 
enty-two quarantine  stations  and  two  hundred  hospitals. 

The  Council  commissioned  the  great  Norwegian  statesman  and 
explorer,   Dr.   Nansen,   to   supervise   the   repatriation   of  the   half  mil- 
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lion  prisoners  in  Russia,  ill-fed,  almost  unclothed,  ravaged  by  disease 
and  driven  like  slaves.  Dr.  Nansen  reported  to  the  Council  that 
despite  almost  insuperable  obstacles  which  were  being  encountered 
in  finding  shipping  and  raising  funds  and  in  carrying  out  many-sided 
negotiations  between  allies,  former  neutrals  and  Soviet  authorities, 
there  was  a  fair  chance  of  saving  most  of  the  half-million  soldiers 
before  they  starved  to  death  last  winter. 

The  Council  called  an  International  Financial  Congress  which  com- 
pleted its  labors  last  summer  in  Brussels.  It  urged  disarmament  as 
a  means  to  business  rehabilitation  and  made  important  constructive 
suggestions  in  regard  to  international  trade,  finance,  currency  and 
exchange. 

The  Council  has  already  taken  cognizance  of  three  international 
disputes,  all  of  which  might  otherwise  have  led  to  war — those  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Finland,  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  Persia  and 
Soviet  Russia.  Take  the  Aland  Island  case  between  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, which  raises  the  vital  issue  of  the  rights  of  session  under  the 
League.  Finland  claimed  the  League  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
case,  as  the  Aland  Islands  were  within  her  territory  and  the  League 
can  not  pass  on  matters  of  purely  domestic  concern.  Sweden  claim- 
ed the  League  had  jurisdiction  of  the  dispute  as  a  matter  "affecting 
the  peace  of  the  world."  As  Great  Britain,  a  nation  stranger  to  the 
dispute,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  League,  we  have 
here  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  what  would  happen  if  America  should 
bring  before  the  Council  the  question  of  Ireland's  independence.  Not 
long  ago  the  arbitration  board  appointed  by  the  Council  decided  the 
case  in  favor  of  Finland. 

The  case  of  Armenia  was  taken  up  by  the  Council.  As  the  League 
has  no  army  or  navy  or  treasury  of  its  own  it  could  not  take  the 
mandate  for  that  tragic  country.  But  it  is  devising  a  plan  by  which 
some  single  nation  may  be  authorized  to  assume  the  mandate  under 
the  collective  guarantee  of  the  League. 

The  Council  in  addition  to  the  above  selected  the  commissions  which 
will  administer  the  Saar  Valley  and  Danzig;  it  ordered  the  Secretariat 
to  ask  England  and  Japan  to  modify  their  treaty  of  offense  and  defense 
in  the  Far  East  so  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  Covenant;  it 
called  an  International  Conference  of  Seamen  at  Genoa;  it  heard 
India's  claim  to  be  included  in  the  governing  body  of  the  International 
Labor  Office;  it  took  under  consideration  France's  proposal  to  es- 
tablish an  International  University  at  Brussels;  it  admitted  Switzer- 
land to  membership  in  the  League  with  such  reservations  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  Swiss  constitution;  and  it  approved  plans  for  sending 
a  commission  of  labor  leaders  and  employers  into  Soviet  Russia  to 
survey  social  and  economic  conditions  there. 
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The  Secretariat 

All  this  and  more  the  Council  has  been  doing  since  January  1920. 
The  Secretariat  has  been  equally  active.  I  visited  last  summer  its 
temporary  quarters  at  117  Piccadilly,  London,  and  there  collected 
enough  information  to  fill  a  book.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  League 
appropriated  6,000,000  Swiss  francs  to  purchase  the  National  Hotel 
and  neighboring  property  at  Geneva  for  the  seat  of  the  League,  and 
there  the  Secretariat  is  now  ensconced.  The  Secretariat  is  divided 
into  the  following  sections:  Legal,  Mandates,  Health,  Transit, 
Finance,  Information,  Economics,  Political  and  International  Bureaus. 
Sir  Eric  Drummond,  the  secretary,  has  under  him  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  experts  and  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  put 
the  world  above  country  and  no  one  of  whom,  by  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil, is  allowed  to  accept  decorations  from  governments  while  in  office. 

The  International  Labor  Office,  which  was  organized  before  the 
Council  and  Secretariat  got  in  running  order,  is  the  farthest  ad- 
vanced of  any  of  the  Permanent  Commissions  of  the  League  and  is 
now  functioning  at  Geneva  under  Albert  Thomas  of  France,  the  di- 
rector-general, and  a  governing  body  of  twenty-four  representatives 
of  labor  and  capital  from  the  most  important  industrial  nations. 
It  has  held  two  important  meetings  already,  one  in  Washington  and 
the  other  in  Paris.  The  third  is  convening  in  Geneva,  where  agri- 
cultural questions  will  predominate  on  the  program.  At  the  first 
conference  six  draft  conventions  were  approved.  They  included  pro- 
visions for  the  eight-hour  day,  protection  of  women  and  children  in 
industry  and  the  establishment  of  unemployment  offices  and  insur- 
ance. These  labor  conventions  are  the  Magna  Charta  of  labor  through- 
out the  world  and  deserve  the  attention  of  all  people  interested  in 
the  progress  of  those  who  work  for  their  livelihood. 

The  Assembly 

The  Assembly  was  called  by  President  Wilson.  It  met  in  Geneva, 
November  15,  1920.  All  things  considered,  the  work  it  accomplished 
makes  an  extraordinary  record.  The  official  reports  are  in  the  shape 
of  a  Provisional  Verbatim  Record  of  the  thirty  plenary  sessions  of 
the  Assembly,  an  official  journal  giving  a  complete  abstract  of  the 
work  of  the  entire  Congress,  the  Proces-Verbaux  (minutes)  of  the 
six  sub-committees  of  the  Assembly,  and  several  hundred  documents 
covering  every  conceivable  subject  of  interest,  super-interest  and  non- 
interest  to  the  Assembly. 

I  have  gone  over  all  this  voluminous  material  with  care,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  considering  that  this  was  the  first 
time  nations  ever  met  under  a  written  constitution,  that  the  session 
only  lasted  five  weeks,  that  according  to  the  Covenant  the  Assembly 
could  not  act  except  by  unanimity  and  then  only  in  an  advisory  ca- 
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pacity,  the  results  accomplished  were  highly  satisfactory  and  Indicate 
that  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  going  to  fail  as  its  enemies  have 
predicted,  but  is  destined  to  grow  in  power  and  prestige  until  all 
nations'  enter  its  friendly  circle  and  wars  shall  be  no  more. 

What  then  did  the  Assembly  do?  In  the  first  place  forty  nations 
sent  delegates.  These  delegates  sat  together  in  thirty  plenary  sessions 
and  held  over  fifty  committee  meetings.  They  approved  all  the  work 
done  by  the  various  organs  of  the  League  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
its'  existence.  They  admitted  six  new  members,  two  of  them  recent 
enemies,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Luxemburg,  Costa  Rica  and 
Albania.  Four  other  states,  formerly  part  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
namely,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Georgia,  while  not  admitted, 
were  nevertheless  given  immediate  representation  on  the  technical 
organizations  of  the  League  as  a  proof  of  the  League's  intention  of 
admitting  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Armenia  was  not 
admitted  because  of  the  tragic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Near  East. 
But  her  unhappy  plight  was  the  subject  of  much  stirring  debate. 
Finally  when  for  one  reason  or  another  practically  every  nation 
in  the  League  found  itself  unable  to  assume  a  mandate  over 
Armenia,  the  Assembly  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ener- 
getically supported  by  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Brazil  and  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  will  result  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ar- 
menian race  and  in  securing  for  Armenia  a  stable  government,  exer- 
cising authority  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Armenian  state,  as  the 
boundaries'  thereof  may  be  settled  under  the  the  treaty  of  Sevres,  so 
that  the  Assembly  may  be  able  to  admit  her  into  full  membership  in 
the  League  at  its  next  meeting. 

Belgium  was  given  the  honor  of  having  the  first  president  of  the 
Assembly.  Her  distinguished  diplomat  and  statesman,  Paul  Hymans, 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office.  M.  Motta,  President  of 
Switzerland,  Avas  elected  honorary  president.  Twelve  vice-presidents 
were  nominated,  the  first  six  by  virtue  of  their  presiding  over  one 
of  the  six  sub-committees,  and  the  remaining  six  being  named  at 
large.  These  twelve  vice-presidents  are  to  serve  as  a  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  until  its  next  meeting. 

Naturally  the  first  thing  done  was  to  adopt  rules  of  procedure.  Not 
only  were  many  technical  questions  to  be  decided,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly  and  especially  to  see  that  it 
did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Council.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  rule  adopted  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Scandinavian  dele- 
gates that  the  Assembly  meet  automatically  once  a  year  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September.  Another  significant  rule  was  that  where  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  neither  one 
can  interfere  if  the  other  has  first  taken  cognizance  of  the  matter. 
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PRESIDENT    WOODROW   WILSON 

(In  address  at  the  Coliseum,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  5,  1919.) 
I  have  come  here  tonight  to  ask  permission  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  very  curious  aberrations  of  thinking  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  of  late.  I  have  sought,  I  think  I  have  sought 
without  prejudice,  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  who 
have  been  opposing  the  treaty  and  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Many  of  them  are  men  whose  judgment,  whose  patriotic 
feeling,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  and  respect,  and  yet  I  must 
admit  to  you,  my  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  they  have  followed  their  line  of  thinking  to  its  logical 
and  necessary  conclusion,  because  when  you  reflect  upon  their  po- 
sition, it  is  either  that  we  ought  to  reject  this  treaty  altogether  or 
that  we  ought  to  change  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  make  it  necessary 
to  reopen  negotiations  with  Germany  and  reconsider  the  settlements 
of  the  peace  in  many  essential  particulars.  We  cannot  do  the  latter 
alone,  and  other  nations  will  not  join  us  in  doing  it.  The  only  al- 
ternative is  to  reject  the  peace  and  to  do  what  some  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  have  been  advising  us  to  do,  stand  alone  in  the  world. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  tonight  of  pointing  jut  to  you  what 
this  alternative  means.  I  know  the  course  of  reasoning  which  is  either 
uttered  or  implicit  in  this  advice  when  it  is  given  us  by  some  of  the 
men  who  propose  this  course.  They  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  so  strong,  so  financially  strong,  so  industrially  strong,  if  necessary 
so  physically  strong,  that  it  can  impose  its  will  upon  the  world  if  it  is 
necessary  for  it  to  stand  out  against  the  world,  and  they  believe  that 
the  processes  of  peace  can  be  processes  of  domination  and  antagonism, 
instead  of  processes  of  cooperation  and  good  feeling.  I  therefore  want 
to  point  out  to  you  that  only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  world  can 
believe  that  any  nation,  even  so  great  a  nation  as  the  United  States, 
can  stand  alone  and  play  a  single  part  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Begin  with  a  single  circumstance,  for  I  have  not  come  here  tonight 
to  indulge  in  any  kind  of  oratory.  I  have  come  here  tonight  to  pre- 
sent to  you  certain  hard  facts  which  I  want  you  to  take  home  with 
you  and  think  about.  I  suppose  that  most  of  you  realize  that  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  for  the  other  nations  that  were  engaged  in 
this  war  to  get  financially  on  their  feet  again.  I  dare  say  you  read 
the  other  day  the  statement  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover's  opinion,  an 
opinion  which  I  always  greatly  respect,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  United  States  immediately  to  advance  four  or  five  billion  dollars 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  credit  and  industry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  and  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  learned  nothing  in  Paris  which 
would  lead  me  to  doubt  that  conclusion,  and  I  think  the  statement  of 
the  sum  is  a  reasonable  and  conservative  statement.     If  the  world  is 
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going  tiaiikriipT,  if  credit  is  going  to  be  desrroyed.  if  the  industry  of 
the  rest  of  the  wcrld  is  going  to  he  interrupted,  our  market  is  confined 
to  the  United  States.  Trade  will  be  impossible,  except  within  our  own 
borders.  If  we  are  to  save  our  own  markets  and  rehabilitate  our  own 
industries,  we  must  sare  the  financial  situation  of  the  world  and 
rehabilitate  the  markets  of  the  world.  Very  well,  what  do  these 
gentlemen  propose?  That  we  should  do  that,  for  we  cannot  escape 
doing  it.  Face  to  face  with  a  situation  of  this  kind,  we  are  not,  let 
us  assume,  partners  in  the  execution  of  this  treaty.  What  is  one  of 
the  central  features  of  the  execution  of  this  treaty?  It  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  reparation  clauses.  Germany  cannot  pay  for  this  war 
unless  her  industries  are  reriTed,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  sets  up  a 
great  commission  known  as  the  reparation  commission,  in  which  it 
was  intended  that  there  should  be  a  member  from  the  United  States  as 
well  as  from  other  countries,  and  the  business  of  this  commission  will 
be  in  part  to  see  that  the  industries  of  Germany  are  reTived  in  order 
that  Germany  may  pay  this  great  debt  which  she  owes  to  civilization. 
That  reparation  commission  can  determine  the  currents  of  trade,  the 
conditions  of  international  credit;  it  can  determine  how  much  Ger- 
many is  going  to  buy.  where  it  is  going  to  buy,  how  it  is  going  to 
pay  lor  it.  and  if  we  must  to  save  ourselves  contribute  to  the  finan- 
cial rehabilitation  of  the  world  then  without  being  members  of  this 
partnership  we  must  put  our  money  in  the  hands  of  those  who  want 
to  get  the  markets  that  belong  to  tis.  That  is  what  these  gentlemen 
call  playing  a  lone  hand.  It  is  indeed  playing  a  lone  hand.  It  is  playing  a 
hand  that  is  frozen  out.  "VTe  must  contribute  the  money  which  other 
nations  are  to  use  in  order  to  rehabilitate  their  industry  and  credit, 
and  we  must  make  them  our  antagonists  and  rivals  and  not  our 
partners!  I  put  that  proposition  to  any  business  man,  young  or 
old.  in  the  United  States  and  ask  him  how  he  likes  it.  and  whether 
he  considers  that  a  useftil  way  for  the  United  States  to  stand  alone. 
We  have  got  to  carry  this  burden  cf  reconstitution  whether  we  will 
or  not  or  be  ruined,  and  the  question  is.  Shall  we  carry  it  and  be 
ruined?  For  that  is  what  these  gentlemen  propose,  that  at  every 
point  we  shall  be  embarrassed  by  the  whole  financial  affairs  of  the 
world  being  in  the  hands   of  other  nations. 

As  I  was  saying  at  the  luncheon  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  eating 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  today,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  matter 
is  an  aspect  of  ignorance.  The  men  who  propose  these  things  do  not 
understand  the  selfish  interests  of  the  United  States,  because  here 
is  the  rest  of  the  picttire:  Hot  rivalries,  burning  suspicions,  jealous- 
ies, arrangements  made  everywhere  if  possible  to  shut  us  out,  be- 
cause if  we  will  not  come  in  as  equals  we  ought  to  be  shut  out.  If 
we  are  going  to  keep  out  of  this  thing  in  order  to  prey  upon  the  rest 
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of  the  world,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  be  frozen  out  of  it.  That  is 
not  the  temper  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  like  the  United 
States  to  be  ignorant  enough  to  think  any  such  thoughts,  because  we 
know  that  partners  profit  and  enemies  lose  the  game.  But  that  is 
not  all  of  the  picture,  my  fellow-citizens.  If  every  nation  is  going 
to  be  our  rival,  if  every  nation  is  going  to  dislike  and  distrust  us, 
and  that  vdll  be  the  case  because  having  trusted  us  beyond  the 
measure  the  reaction  will  occur  beyond  measure  (as  it  stands  now 
they  trust  us,  they  look  to  us,  they  long  that  we  shall  undertake  any- 
thing for  their  assistance  rather  than  that  any  other  nation  should 
undertake  it) — if  we  say  No  we  are  in  this  world  to  live  by  our- 
selves and  get  what  T\'e  can  out  of  it  by  any  selfish  processes,  then 
the  reaction  will  change  the  v/hole  heart  and  attitude  of  the  world 
towards  this  great  free  justice-loving  people,  and  after  you  have 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  world  what  have  you  produced?  Peace? 
"Why,  my  fellow-citizens,  is  there  any  man  here  or  any  woman,  let  me 
say  is  there  any  child  here,  who  does  not  know  that  the  seed  of  war 
in  the  modern  world  is  Industrial  and  commercial  rivalry.  The  real 
reason  thajt  the  war  that  we  have  just  finished  took  place  was  that 
Germany  was  afraid  her  commercial  rivals  were  going  to  get  the 
better  of  her,  and  the  reason  why  some  nations  went  into  the  war 
against  Germany  was  that  they  thought  Germany  would  get  the 
commercial  advantage  of  them.  The  seed  of  jealousy,  the  seed  of 
the  deep-seated  hatred,  was  hot,  successful,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial rivalry. 

I  want  you  after  seeing  this  very  ugly  picture  that  I  have  painted, 
for  it  is  an  ugly  picture,  it  is  a  picture  from  which  one  turns  away 
with  distaste  and  disgust  and  says,  That  is  not  America,  it  is  not 
like  anything  that  we  have  ever  conceived, — I  want  you  to  look  at 
the  other  side.  I  wonder  if  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  com- 
menting upon  this  treaty  ever  read  it!  If  anybody  will  tell  me  which 
of  them  has  not,  I  will  send  him  a  copy.  It  is  written  in  two  lan- 
guages. On  this  side  is  the  English  and  on  that  side  is  the  French, 
and  since  it  is  evident  that  some  men  do  not  understand  English,  I 
hope  that  they  understand  French.  There  are  excellent  French  dic- 
tionaries by  which  they  can  dig  out  the  meaning  if  they  cannot  un- 
derstand English.  It  is  the  plainest  English  that  you  should  desire, 
particularly  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  There  is  not  a 
phrase  of  doubtful  meaning  in  the  whole  document. 

And  what  is  the  meaning?  It  is  that  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  a  covenant  of  arbitration  and  discussion.  Had  anybody 
ever  told  you  that  before?  I  dare  say  that  everybody  you  have  heard 
talk  about  this  discusses  Article  X.  Well,  there  are  25  other  articles 
in  it,  and  all  of  them  are  about  something  else.     They  discuss  how 
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soon  and  how  quick  we  can  get  out  of  it.  Well,  I  am  not  a  quitter 
for  one.  We  can  get  out  just  so  soon  as  we  want  to,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  get  out  as  soon  as  we  get  in.  And  they  talk  about  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  when  it  expressly  says  that  nothing  in  that  docu- 
ment shall  be  construed  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  validity  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  It  says  so  in  so  many  words.  And  there  are  all  the 
other  things  they  talk  about  to  draw  your  attention  away  from  the 
essential  matter.  The  essential  matter,  my  fellow-citizens,  is  this: 
Every  member  of  that  League,  and  it  will  include  all  the  fighting 
nations  of  the  world  except  Germany;  the  only  nations  that  will  not 
be  admitted  into  it  promptly  are  Germany  and  Turkey  (we  can  at 
any  rate  postpone  Turkey  until  Thanksgiving) — all  the  fighting  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  in  it,  and  what  do  they  promise?  This  is  the 
center  of  the  document.  They  promise  that  they  never  will  go  to 
war  without  first  either  submitting  the  question  at  issue  to  arbitra- 
tion and  absolutely  abiding  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  or,  if 
they  are  not  willing  to  submit  it  to  arbitration,  they  will  submit  it 
to  discussion  by  the  Council  of  the  League,  that  they  will  give  the 
Council  of  the  League  six  months  in  which  to  consider  it,  and  that 
if  they  do  not  like  the  opinion  of  the  Council  they  will  wait  three 
months  after  the  opinion  is  rendered  before  going  to  war.  And  I 
tell  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  any  nation  that  is  in  the  wrong  and 
waits  nine  months  before  it  goes  to  war  never  will  go  to  war. 

Ah,  but  somebody  says.  Suppose  they  do  not  abide  by  that?  Be- 
cause all  the  arguments  you  hear  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  we  are  all  going  to  break  the  covenant,  that  bad  faith  is  the  ac- 
cepted rule.  There  has  not  been  any  such  bad  faith  among  nations 
in  recent  times  except  the  flagrant  bad  faith  of  the  nation  we  have  just 
been  fighting,  and  that  bad  faith  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the 
immediate  future.  Suppose  somebody  does  not  abide  by  those  en- 
gagements, then  what  happens?  War?  No,  not  war.  Something 
more  terrible  than  war,- — absolute  boycott  of  the  nation  in  question. 
The  doors  are  closed  upon  her,  so  that  she  cannot  send  a  letter  out 
or  receive  one  in.  No  telegraphic  message  can  cross  her  borders. 
No  person  can  cross  her  borders.  She  is  absolutely  closed,  and  all 
the  fighting  nations  of  the  world  agree  to  join  in  the  boycott.  My 
own  judgment  is  that  war  will  not  be  necessary  after  that.  If  it  is 
necessary,  then  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  case  is  one  of  a  na- 
tion that  wants  to  run  amuck,  and  if  any  nation  wants  to  run  amuck 
in  modern  civilization  we  must   all  see  that   the  outlaw  is  captured. 

This  nation  went  into  this  war  to  see  it  through  to  'the  end,  and 
the  end  has  not  come  yet.  This  is  the  beginning,  not  of  the  war, 
but  of  the  processes  which  are  going  to  render  a  war  like  this  im- 
possible.    There   are    no   other    processes    than    these    that    are    pro- 
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posed  in  this  great  treaty.  It  is  a  great  treaty,  it  is  a  treaty  of 
justice,  of  rigorous  and  severe  justice,  but  do  not  forget  that  there 
are  many  other  parties  to  this  treaty  than  Germany  and  her  op- 
ponents. There  is  rehabilitated  Poland.  There  is  rescued  Bohemia. 
There  is  redeemed  Jugo-Slavia.  There  is  the  rehabilitated  Rou- 
mania.  All  the  nations  that  Germany  meant  to  crush  and  reduce  to 
the  status  of  tools  in  her  own  hands  have  been  redeemed  by  this  war 
and  given  the  guarantee  of  the  strongest  nations  of  the  world  that 
nobody  shall  invade  their  liberty  again.  If  you  do  not  want  to  give 
them  that  guarantee,  then  you  make  it  certain  that  without  your 
guarantee  the  attempt  will  be  made  again,  and  if  another  war  starts 
like  this  one,  are  you  going  to  keep  out  of  it?  If  you  keep  out  of 
this  arrangement,  that  sort  of  war  will  come  soon.  If  you  go  into 
it,  it  never  will  come.  We  are  in  the  presence,  therefore,  of  the  most 
solemn  choice  that  this  people  was  ever  called  upon  to  make.  That 
choice  is  nothing  less  than  this:  Shall  America  redeem  her  pledges 
to  the  world?  America  is  made  up  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  All 
the  best  bloods  of  the  world  flow  in  her  veins,  all  the  old  affections, 
all  the  old  and  sacred  traditions  of  peoples  of  every  sort  through- 
out the  wide  world  circulate  in  her  veins',  and  she  has  said  to  man- 
kind at  her  birth,  "We  have  come  to  redeem  the  world  by  giving  it 
liberty  and  justice."  Now  we  are  called  upon  before  the  tribunal  of 
mankind  to  redeem  that  immortal  pledge. 
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(G.  M.  Hitchcock,   in  the  Independent,  Volume  103,   page  235,   August  28,    1920.) 

The  question  of  whether  the  United  States  shall  enter  the  League 
of  Nations  has  been  appealed  from  the  Senate,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  after  more  than  a  year  of  controversy  found  them- 
selves unable  to  make  the  decision,  to  the  people  themselves.  The 
real  issue  is  daily  becoming  clearer.  It  does'  not  relate  to  the  terms 
upon  which  we  shall  enter  the  League.  The  issue  is  whether  there 
shall  be  a  League,  with  the  United  States  in  its  membership,  com- 
petent to  fulful  the  desire  of  the  world  for  permanent  peace. 

Let  us  strip  aside  the  quibbles,  behind  which  the  enemies  of  the 
League  of  Nations'  have  attempted  to  hide  their  real  purpose.  Let 
us  back  to  the  essentials  of  the  matter.  Through  all  the  ages  down  to 
the  present  the  world  has  been  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  war.  The 
greater  part  of  the  money  spent  by  governments,  here  and  elsewhere, 
has  been  for  the  burdens  of  war.  This  has  continued  through  all  the 
centuries.  Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  realize  that  92  per  cent 
of  our  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1920 — the  enormous  total 
of  $.5,279,621,262 — were  for  obligations  arising  from  war  and  for  cur- 
rent military  and  naval  needs? 
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Every  generation  lias  sent  its  men  out  to  slaughter.  Fifty  wars 
have  raged  in  the  old  world  during  the  last  hundred  years.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  not  been  free  from  war's  curse.  In  addition 
to  the  Revolution,  the  Civil  War  and  the  Indian  wars,  we  have  had 
the  war  with  Mexico,  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  war  with  Germany. 
We  have  been  a  peace-loving  people.  We  have  bent  our  efforts  to  keep 
out  of  war,  yet  we  have  not  escaped  its  awful  effects'. 

We  came  out  of  the  world  war  with  the  conviction  that  we  are 
a  part  of  the  world;  that  whenever  the  world  is  again  convulsed  with 
conflict  we  are  going  to  suffer  and  probably  be  drawn  into  the  whirl- 
pool. We  cannot  stand  aloof.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  and  give 
our  solemn  answer  to  the  question:  Shall  it  be  war  and  prepara- 
tions for  war  or  a  League  of  Nations  to  preserve  international  peace? 

A  League  of  Nations  already  exists.  Twenty-nine  powers'  are  in 
its  membership,  but  it  needs  no  resort  to  speculation  to  assert  that 
without  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  the  League  will  lack  suf- 
ficient strength  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  conceived. 
And  so  by  their  votes  the  American  people  are  to  decide  not  merely 
whether  the  United  States  shall  take  membership  in  it,  but  the  fate 
of  the  whole  enterprise. 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  and  the  four  great  nations  as- 
sociated with  us  in  the  formation  of  this  League  for  peace,  were 
spending  some  twelve  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  upon  prepar- 
ations for  war.  If  the  league  fails,  the  world  will  sag  back  into  the 
despair  and  desperation  of  a  constant  prospect  of  renewed  war.  Every 
nation  will  become  an  armed  camp.  Military  and  naval  preparations 
will  go  forward  upon  an  unheard  of  scale.  The  burdens  of  the  people 
will  be  enormously  increased.  These  are  merely  the  preparations 
for  war.     What  of  war  itself? 

First  there  is  the  money  cost.  The  nations  that  bore  the  principal 
burdens  of  the  European  war  expended  for  the  purposes  of  destruc- 
tion more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  million  dollars. 
Their  peoples  will  stagger  under  this  burden  for  generations  to  come, 
if  no  relief  is  afforded  in  the  cost  of  war  preparations. 

The  war  cost  6,000,000  lives  and  millions  more  of  cripples.  Hun- 
dreds of  towns  were  destroyed  and  millions  of  wives  were  widowed. 
Pestilence  and  famine  have  come  after.  Law  and  order  have  been 
overthrown  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Bolshevism  and  anarchy 
have  been  propagated.  The  confidence  of  men  in  their  governments 
has  been  shaken.  It  will  never  be  restored  until  the  governments 
of  earth  join  together  in  a  solemn  compact  that  will  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  disaster.  These,  and  not  the  quibbles  of  poli- 
ticians, are  the  things  we  should  have  in  mind  as  we  cast  our  votes 
in  November. 
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Narrow-visioned  men  attack  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  form  of 
internationalism.  They  object  to  internationalism.  They  are  too 
late.  Internationalism  is  here.  We  have  not  to  choose  between 
nationalism  and  internationalism,  but  the  form  of  internationalism 
we  will  take.  Our  choice  lies  between  the  internationalism  of  justice, 
hor-or  and  peace,  and  mutual  support  between  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  and  the  internationalism  of  Bolshevism. 

Men  will  not  forever  tolerate  recurring  wars  over  controversies 
capable  of  quick  adjustment  by  peaceful  means.  They  will  not  for 
long  submit  to  demands  that  they  lay  down  their  lives  in  unnecessary 
and  useless  slaughter.  Taxpayers  will  not  indefinitely  comply  with 
laws  that  take  their  savings  for  the  purposes  of  destruction. 

Have  the  opponents  of  the  League  been  blind  to  the  rising  tide  of 
protest  against  war  among  the  peoples  of  all  the  civilized  world? 
If  we  refuse  to  give  support  to  the  internationalism  of  governments, 
uniting  to  end  wars,  we  soon  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  inter- 
nationalism of  men  who  have  taken  things  into  their  own  hands. 

In  the  United  States  we  have,  as  yet,  seen  no  marked  tendency  in 
this  direction,  but  there  is  a  lesson  for  us  in  the  things  that  have 
come  to  pass  in  Europe.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that 
Russia's  millions  are  thoroughly  committed  to  the  communistic  theory, 
France  and  Italy  are  coming  increasingly  under  the  control  of  soo- 
lalistic  ideas  and  socialistic  leaders.  No  other  leaders  can  long  hold 
control  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  in  those  countries. 
Germany  has  been  reorganized  into  a  socialistic  nation  of  75,000,000 
souls.  We  are  impressed  with  the  growth  of  socialism  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  adoption  of  socialistic  ideas  by  British  statesmen. 

For  this  development  in  the  nations  of  Europe,  war  and  prepara- 
tions for  war,  the  burdens  and  the  horrors  of  war  are  largely  re- 
sponsible. It  spreads  across  frontiers  as  readily  as  trade  and  com- 
merce and  much  more  irresistibly.  If  war  and  war  preparations  are 
to  continue  to  be  the  principal  business  and  the  chief  expense  of 
national  government,  we  will  not  be  immune  from  the  development 
of  socialism  and  Bolshevism  on  an  impressive  scale  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  not  be  confined  as  in  the  past  to  soap  box  oratory. 
It  will  seize  the  political  power. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  choose  between  the 
internationalism  of  a  League  of  Nations,  a  society  of  states  whose 
standards  are  mutual  protection,  with  honor,  justice,  liberty,  and 
self-government,  and  the  internationalism  of  the  Bolshevist. 
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A    WORLD    ASSOCIATIOIV    I3IPRACTICABLE     UNDER    PRESENT 

CONDITIONS 

(By  James  M.   Beck,   in  the  Annals   of  the  American  Academy,  Volume  96,   Pages 
146-152,    July,    1921.) 

I  wish  I  thought  that  the  problem  of  an  effective  world  organiza- 
tion was  as  easy  as  many  people  seem  to  think  it  is.  They  are  like 
the  student  who  claimed  that  he  had  discovered  the  nature  of  the 
aurora  horealis  but  unfortunately  had  forgotten  the  details  of  the  dis- 
covery. To  prevent  war,  a  "Consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished" 
but  as  yet  not  realized  in  the  history  of  the  world,  something  more 
is  necessary  than  to  perfect  an  organic  combination  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Peace  by  this  method  has  been  an  illusion  vainly 
followed  by  various  nations  for  many  centuries,  and  while  I  am 
quite  willing  to  agree  that  the  fact  that  in  the  thousands  of  pre- 
ceding years  it  has  not  been  accomplished  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  it  may  not  be  in  the  future,  yet  the  present  results  of  the  last 
attempt  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  to  perfect  a  League  of 
Nations  has  not  impressed  me  with  the  present  feasibility  of  the 
project. 

Is  the  World  Ready  for  a  League  of  Nations? 

The  project  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  as  the  Kingdom  of  God — 
it  "cometh  not  with  observation" — it  is  something  that  can  never  be 
created  by  rhapsodies  of  words,  by  lenghty  parchments  or  by  red 
seals.  It  can  not  be  imposed  upon  the  world  from  above.  It  must 
come  from  the  very  depths  of  humanity  and  be  evolved  out  of  social 
conditions.  In  other  words,  all  attempts  by  an  artificial  covenant  or 
agreement  between  nations,  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  hour, 
to  impose  peace  upon  the  world  have  hitherto  failed  because  they  are 
premature.  One  essential  to  an  effective  world  organization  is  there- 
fore the  avoidance  of  prematurity.  The  foundation  and  superstruc- 
ture must  be  built  slowly  and  patiently. 

To  those  who  think  it  is  so  easy  to  construct  a  world  organization, 
I  commend  an  easier  task.  Try  to  get  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  the  world  to  iron  out  their  differences  and  agree  upon  a  common 
system  of  church  government;  and  then  when  that  is  done,  try  to 
get  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  agree  to  merge,  and  when  that 
is  done,  get  the  Greek  Church  to  join  the  unified  church;    and  when 
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that  is  done  get  the  Jewish  Church  to  combine  with  the  three  I  have 
mentioned.  Then  get  the  Moslems  to  come  into  the  great  combine; 
then  the  Buddhists  and  Confucians  to  contribute  to  the  common 
harmony;  and  when  all  these  churches  have  agreed  upon  one  unified 
method  of  church  government,  whereby  they  will  evidence  their 
common  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  then  it  may  be  easy  in  the  matter  of  the  practical  vital  interests 
of  nations  to  get  forty-four  nations  of  varying  degrees  of  culture, 
ideals,  intelligence  and  morality  to  agree  upon  an  effective  world 
organization. 

We  might  as  well  face  facts.  We  have  gained  nothing  by  chasing 
rainbows.  Mankind  never  advances  except  over  the  stony  pathway 
of  realities.  When  he  does  that  he  generally  gets  somewhere,  but 
when  he  is  seeking  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  other  end  of  an  irisdescent 
rainbow,  he  is  apt  to  tumble  into  a  morass. 

The  good  God  might  have  standardized  man  as  Mr.  Ford  standard- 
izes his  famour  flivver,  but  the  Almighty  did  not  do  it.  He  has 
created  forty-four  or  more  nations,  and  many  races,  that  range  from 
the  Australian  bushmen  to  the  most  highly  civilized  race  (whatever 
that  is),  races  that  have  grouped  themselves  into  nations  for  cen- 
turies and  some  for  a  thousand  years,  and  in  some  cases  four  and  five 
thousand  years,  and  which,  therefore,  have  all  the  pride  and  the 
ancestral  influences  of  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  years  of  history. 
These  nations  do  not  even  agree  upon  what  justice  is,  much  less 
upon  what  international  law  is.  Even  if  they  did  agree  upon  ab- 
stract justice,  they  would,  nevertheless,  not  always  agree  as  to  what 
they  would  do  or  not  do  if  a  particular  question  arose,  in  which 
they  felt  that  their  vital  interests  conflicted  with  an  accepted  stand- 
ard of  justice.  Nay,  more — nations  differ  very  widely  in  their  sense 
of  human  solidarity,  and  especially  in  their  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

There  never  was  a  nobler  or  more  promising  organization  of  na- 
tions than  the  Hague  Convention.  Forty-four  nations  had  on  two 
great  occasions  met  at  the  Hague.  They  had  solemnly  formulated 
great  principles  of  international  law;  they  had  tried  to  create  a  con- 
science of  mankind;  they  had  appreciably  stimulated  it,  and  it  seem- 
ed on  July  21,  1914,  as  though  the  rays  of  perpetual  peace  from  the 
sun  of  justice  were  about  to  bathe  the  earth.  It  seemed  to  us  at  that 
time  impossible  that  any  nation  could  be  a  firebrand,  and  yet  the 
moment  the  war  started  how  many  of  the  Hague  nations  then  con- 
sidered that  they  had  any  responsibility  to  take  any  part  in  the  War? 
If  I  do  not  forget,  I  think  our  own  government,  not  people — proclaim- 
ed the  lofty  thought  that  in  a  supreme  crisis  of  civilization  it  was 
our  duty  to  remain  neutral  in  word  and   deed  and  even  in  thought. 
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With  the  exception  of  those  nations  whose  vital  practical  interests 
were  menaced,  every  nation  incontinentally  ran  away;  and  if  a 
European  war  broke  out  tomorrow  between  France  and  England  on 
the  one  hand  and  Germany  and  Russia  on  the  other.^  would  not  near- 
ly every  nation  in  the  League  of  Nations,  remembering  the  horrors 
of  war,  as  incontinentally  run  away  again  as  they  did  in  1914?  I 
leave  it  to  my  friends  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  say  whether  we 
could  say  with  certainty  that  the  United  States  would  again  enter 
into  such  a  European  conflict.  Until  there  is  a  substantial  unity  of 
economic  interests,  plus  a  vital  sense  of  human  solidarity,  of  which 
there  is  at  this  hour  little  evidence,  any  attempt  to  build  a  League 
of  Nations  as  a  panacea  for  war  is  a  mere  illusion.  Although  in  times 
of  peace  it  may  solve  the  questions  about  which  nations  would  never 
go  to  war  anyway,  yet  the  moment  they  are  confronted  with  a  crisis 
which  involves,  not  a  question  of  internatioinal  law  but  the  historic 
destiny  of  great  peoples,  that  moment  your  League  of  Nations  dis- 
solves like  the  soap  bubble  with  which  a  child  plays. 

These  are  not  pleasant  facts.  I  do  not  like  to  be  the  skeleton  of 
the  feast,  but  is  there  anything  in  present  conditions  that  would  show 
that  they  are  too  pessimistic? 

Conditions  Unfavorable  to  World  Organization 

Far  from  there  being  at  the  present  time  a  state  of  human  society 
which  would  make  practicable  a  world  organization — please  remem- 
ber that  I  am  speaking  of  a  world  organization,  meaning  thereby  an 
organic  body  composed  of  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  world — it  is  I  fear  impossible  under  present  conditions  of  thought. 
Far  from  there  being  at  present  favorable  pre-disposing  conditions, 
the  conditions,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  unfavorable.  I  shall  give 
you  three  that  are  peculiarly  unfavorable,  but  before  doing  so  let  me 
refer  for  a  moment,  because  it  is  an  admirable  illustration,  to  the  oft 
repeated  analogy  of  our  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  often  said  in  this  League  of  Nations  controversy,  how  simple  a 
thing  it  was  for  our  fathers  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  and  in  four 
months  to  evolve  a  League  of  Nations  which,  barring  one  tre- 
mendous Civil  War,  has  measurably  kept  the  constituent  states  in 
peaceful  relations  with  each  other.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  proof  of  that  which  I  am  trying  to  say,  that  a  world  organ- 
ization, like  the  kingdom  of  God,  comes  not  by  observation. 
That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  come  except  by  a  process  of  evo- 
lution from  conditions  v/hich  are  above  scraps  of  paper  or  red  seals 
or  parchments  or  the  academic  formulae  of  statesmen. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  an  impossibility  prior 
to  1787.  William  Penn  had  suggested  it  in  1693.  Franklin  had  sug- 
gested it  in  1764  and  submitted  a  plan.     In  1778  the  Continental  Con- 
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gress  had  framed  the  Articles  of  Confederation — a  rope  of  sand — 
but  it  was  only  when  a  people,  who  had  already  fought  under  one 
flag  for  seven  years  and  who  had  been  driven  by  the  appealing  dis- 
tress of  their  condition  to  a  recognition  that  there  must  be  a  strong- 
er central  government,  that  your  Constitution  became  possible.  In 
other  words',  your  Constitution  was  possible  when  it  reflected  a  con- 
dition and  simply  put  into  force  great  social  forces  that  were  in- 
dependent of  the  wise  men  who  met  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
It  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  weld  together,  not  thirteen  homo- 
geneous states,  as  we  then  were,  but  forty-four  nations  of  different 
races,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  because  at  this  hour  as  I  am  about 
to  attempt  to  show  you,  the  conditions  were  never  less  favorable  to 
the  consummation  of  the  great  project. 

I  can  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  will  survive  as  the 
ghastly  heritage  of  the  world  war  a  most  terrible  vendetta  between 
civilized  nations  which  makes  the  formation  of  a  world  organization 
little  better  than  an  iridescent  dream.  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  I  agree 
that  it  is  an  infinite  misfortune  that  it  is  so,  but  the  fact  remains. 
For  instance,  Germany  and  Austria,  crushed  into  a  condition  of 
economic  servitude — the  wreck  of  their  former  great  selves  whose 
peoples  today  bear  the  marks  of  the  starvation  of  the  great  blockade — 
do  you  think  as  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature  that  those 
two  great  historic  peoples  are  going  to  feel  in  an  amiable  frame  of 
mind  to  their  victors?  And  if  they  do  not  feel  kindly,  as  they  are 
dismembered  and  under  the  feet  of  the  victors,  what  about  France, 
what  about  England,  what  about  the  other  nations,  whose  soil  was 
ravaged,  whose  buildings  were  destroyed,  whose  youths  were  suffo- 
cated by  poison  gas,  whose  women  and  children  were  destroyed,  killed 
like  mice  by  bombs  from  airplanes?  Do  you  think  that  harmony  is 
going  to  result  in  our  time,  or  until  the  second  or  third  or  fourth 
generation?  If  so,  then  your  conception  of  human  nature  is  very 
different  from  mine. 

War  does  not  start  with  the  first  sound  of  the  cannon  or  end  with 
the  last.  Our  Civil  War  did  not  start  with  Sumter  or  end  with  Appo- 
mattox. It  raged  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  for  nearly  fif- 
teen years  after.  Over  ravaged  fields  and  from  desolated  homes,  and 
over  new  made  graves,  North  and  South  gazed  at  each  other  with  a 
seemingly  irreconcilable  hatred,  and  it  was  only  when,  in  1876,  each 
section  was  bidden  to  commemorate  the  common  glories  of  the  Repub- 
lic, to  meet  here  in  Philadelphia,  that  measurably  good  terms  between 
the  sections  began;  and  when  in  1898,  those  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
gray  fought  side  by  side,  then,  indeed,  came  the  real  rapprochement 
between  the  North  and  the  South.     So  that  the  mere  magic  of  Grant's 
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sword  or  of  Meade's  cannon  could  not  bring  peace  between  sections. 
Peace  is  a  status  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  mind,  it  is 
above  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  it  defies  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Therefore,  if  peoples  of  a  common  destiny  who  had  so  many  years 
been  under  a  common  flag,  as  the  North  and  South,  whose  interests  in 
every  respect,  except  the  one  burning  question  of  slavery,  were  so 
identical,  took  fifteen  long  years  to  forget  the  horrors  of  the  war  that 
was  fought  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  chivalry,  what  can  you  say  of 
the  most  unspeakable  war  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  a  war  in 
which  chivalry  was  thrown  to  the  winds,  a  war  in  which  non-com- 
batants were  not  spared,  a  war  which  has  left  victor  and  vanquished 
in  a  common  abyss  of  ruin,  a  war  which  has  inflicted  losses,  from 
which  for  five  hundred  years  none  of  the  nations  that  were  engaged  in 
it,  except,  perhaps,  our  own,  will  wholly  escape. 

Economic  Difficulties  in  World  Organization 

There  is  a  second  reason,  and  a  more  profound  reason  than  many 
that  have  been  suggested  in  discussions  about  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  generally  assume  that  steam  and  electricity,  working  through 
the  railroad  and  the  steamship  and  the  telegraph,  are  great  peace- 
makers. They  are  simply  a  part  of  a  great  industrial  evolution  that 
has  changed  mankind  more,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  oldest  man, 
than  in  all  the  unaccounted  centuries  of  the  world  from  the  days  of 
the  cave  dweller,  from  the  period  when  the  polar  cap  was  nearly 
down  to  the  Pyrenees.  In  other  words,  in  our  time  there  has  come 
a  truly  epochal  change,  and  that  epochal  change  has  had  two  results, 
which  do  not  make  for  this  combination  of  nations.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  caused  an  enormous  increase  in  population.  Europe,  which 
in  1801  had  about  150,000,000  inhabitants,  today  has  450,000,000  in- 
habitants, and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  emigration,  largely 
to  America,  has  expanded  our  country  from  3,000,000  to  110,000,000. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  emigration,  the  enormous  expansion  has 
resulted  from  the  domination  of  machinery  over  the  soul  of  man. 
This  has  wholly  changed  the  outlook  of  human  society.  Nations  were 
self-sustaining  before  the  industrial  civilization.  For  instance,  Eng- 
land, with  its  less  than  ten  millions  of  people,  could  feed  itself.  It 
did  not  need  to  turn  itself  into  a  great  workship.  Germany  could 
feed  itself. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  was  very  largely  self-sustaining  be- 
fore the  railroad  and  steamship.  All  this  is  changed.  Germany 
with  its  70,000,000  people  can  not  with  its  own  resources  sustain 
40,000,000.  What  is  to  become  of  the  other  30,000,000?  Either  they 
must  emigrate,  of  which  there  is  no  possibility,  or  they  must  get  the 
raw  materials  from  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  manufacture  them 
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in  the  workshops  and  sell  them  in  the  markets.  The  same  is  true  of 
England.  England  could  not  exist  were  it  not  for  its  power  to  import 
not  merely  raw  materials  for  its  mighty  workshops  hut  its  foodstuffs 
as  well;  and  even  our  own  country,  the  most  self-reliant  country  in 
the  world,  we  too  have  reached  a  condition  of  dependence  that  it  is 
impossible  for  110,000,000  people  to  live  in  this  country,  prodigal  as 
has  been  the  bounty  of  Almighty  God  to  us,  unless  we  are  able  to 
export  billions  of  the  products  of  our  fields  and  shops  to  other  mar- 
kets in  the  world. 

That  being  so,  with  every  nation  thus  dependent  upon  that  which 
is  without  its  borders,  there  has  resulted  a  condition  like  a  crowd  in 
a  theatre  when  the  cry  of  fire  is  heard.  At  once  everybody  makes 
for  the  exits,  and  in  the  wild  panic  reason  is  largely  forgotten.  Today 
the  world  is  in  that  state  of  an  economic  panic.  In  fact,  the  world 
war  was  probably,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  expression  of  that  fear, 
the  instinctive  fear  of  great  peoples,  that  unless  some  outside  vent 
can  be  procured,  not  only  for  their  products  but  even  for  their  own 
lives,  they  will  perish. 

With  a  fierce  struggle  for  world  products  and  the  ever  diminishing 
quantities  of  raw  materials',  do  you  think  that  there  is  a  rosy  pros- 
pect of  a  world  combination?  Do  you  think  that  men  are  going  to 
arbitrate  questions  which  are  not  questions  that  are  called  justiciable 
— a  lawyer's  phrase?  On  justiciable  issues  nations  would  not  fight 
anyway.  What  they  would  fight  about  is  the  control  of  things  that 
are  vital  to  them.  We  think  democracy  makes  for  peace.  We  say  in 
this  great  democratic  age  of  ours  how  easy  it  is  for  men  to  come  to- 
gether, and  just  as  the  states  of  the  Union  are  federated  into  one, 
so  the  forty-four  nations,  from  Hedjaz  and  Uruguay  and  Patagonia 
up  to  England,  France,  and  Russia,  can  all  be  merged  together  in  a 
corporation,  compared  to  which  the  Standard  Oil  would  be  as  nothing. 
Are  all  to  be  equal?  The  great  nations  will  quite  naturally  not  agree. 
How  then  will  you  distribute  power?  Will  you  say  that  that  nation 
that  has  the  biggest  population  shall  be  the  greatest  in  the  combi- 
nation? Then  China  and  India  will  each  out-rank  the  United  States 
about  four  times.  If  it  be  not  by  counting  heads,  is  it  area?  Then 
Russia  that  has  one-fifth  of  the  world,  will  have  more  infiuence  than 
the  United  States  and  England  and  France  and  Germany  put  to- 
gether. Or  if  it  be  not  area,  will  it  be  wealth?  Then  our  nation  would 
have  supremacy.  But  do  you  think  that  great  historic  nations,  like 
France  and  England,  would  yield  precedence  to  a  nation  simply  be- 
cause it  had  so  many  more  dollars  than  they  had? 

No,  the  idea  that  you  can  get  together  a  combination  which  will 
have  some  kind  of  a  discrimination  between  nations  is  very  nice  in 
theory,  but  it  does  not  work  out  in  practice,  for  the  reason  that  the 
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nations  at  once  are  in  disagreement  as  to  which  rank  they  should 
severally  have.  You  can  only  have  your  world  combination  through 
human  agencies.  These  human  agencies  in  a  democratic  age  are 
necessarily  restrained  and  confined  in  what  they  think  best  by  the 
peoples  whom  they  represent.  We  think  that  our  President  in 
Paris  was  unique  in  being  handicapped  by  a  Senate  that  did  not  agree 
with  him.  Why,  he  was  not  as  handicapped  as  Lloyd  George  or 
Clemenceau.  Why?  Because  Lloyd  George  never  could  be  certain 
twenty-four  hours  when  the  knife  of  the  parliamentary  guillotine 
would  fall  on  his  neck.  Let  him  displease  the  House  of  Commons 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  could  be 
passed  and  Lloyd  George  would  have  made  his  adieu  to  the  great 
Council  in  Paris,  so  that  always  Lloyd  George  was  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  mass  of  public  opinion  behind  him,  just  as  Mr. 
Wilson  was  obliged  to  look  over  his  shoulder  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  American  people.  I  do  not  believe  a  world 
organization  would  function  unless  you  would  allow  that  to  be  done, 
which  a  democratic  civilization  would  not  permit,  namely,  to  allow 
a  few  of  the  organization  with  power  to  act.  Because  the  moment 
that  national  representatives  are  obliged  to  look  back  and  consult 
the  peoples  who  have  not  accompanied  them  to  the  conference,  that 
moment  the  most  unwise  decisions  are  often  made,  because  every- 
thing becomes  a  compromise,  and  a  compromise  is  generally  a  de- 
nial of  justice,  and  there  never  is  any  peace  where  there  is  a  denial 
of  substantial  justice. 

But  I  refuse  to  believe  that  mankind  is  up  a  blind  alley.  I  take 
comfort  from  a  remark  that  one  of  the  ablest  of  European  statesmen, 
Jenescu,  the  great  Roumanian,  made  during  the  conference  when  he 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  said,  "Measured  by  the  light  of 
reason  there  is  not  a  ray  of  light,  but,"  he  said,  "I  have  faith  in 
man's  inextinguishable  impulse  to  live."  I,  too,  have  faith  in  man's 
"inextinguishable  impulse  to  live,"  but  I  shall  trust  the  instincts  of 
men  rather  than  the  rhapsodies  or  academic  formulae  of  statesmen. 
i  believe  that  the  instinct  of  peoples  will  slowly  create  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  an  organization  can  be  ultimately  effected — not 
in  our  time,  not  until  there  is  the  unity  of  conscience,  of  economic 
interests  and  a  common  sense  of  human  solidarity,  v/hich  at  the  pre- 
sent is  non-existent. 

in  that  task  of  leading  the  way,  in  the  slow  groping  of  mankind 
toward  the  light,  I  have  faith,  not  in  a  world  combination  at  the 
present  hour,  but  in  an  entente  between  the  great  nations  of  common 
ideals,  and  with  a  reasonably  common  conscience.  I  recognize  that 
the  United  States  will  be  within  the  lifetime  of  those  now  living, 
two  hundred  millions  of  people.     The  great  British  Empire  will  not 
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cease.  That  weary  Titan  will  carry  its  staggering  load  for  many 
centuries  more,  and  if  only  these  two  divisions  of  the  English  speak- 
ing world  can  cooperate,  a  good  foundation  will  be  laid.  To  these 
can  be  added  that  land  of  heroic  idealism,  France;  Italy  too  should 
be  welcomed  and  the  little  nations  which  they  have  helped  to  create 
out  of  the  welter  of  this  war.  Let  us,  in  other  words,  not  attempt  to 
mingle  the  incongruous.  There  is  and  can  be  no  real  harmony  be- 
tween nations  of  lofty  ideals  and  nations  with  base  ideals.  You  might 
as  well  try  to  mix  oil  and  water.  Let  the  leading  nations  of  equally 
cultural  standards,  the  nations  with  high  and  lofty  ideals,  let  them 
have  an  entente,  not  an  alliance,  and  let  them  work  together  in  the 
most  generous  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  gradually  the  situation  will 
get  better. 

The  plague  spots  must  be  removed.  For  example,  there  will  never 
be  any  peace  in  this  world  until  the  Russian  problem  is  solved,  and 
when  we  have  solved  that  problem  it  ought  to  be  then  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica's destiny,  with  its  capital  and  engineerng  skill,  to  help  develop 
for  a  backward  people  the  mighty  resources  of  that  nation — not  to 
make  a  little  sordid  profit — no,  but  to  help  put  Europe  upon  its  feet 
economically,  which  is  better  than  any  so-called  paper  League  of  Na- 
tions'. And  that  is  not  the  only  plague  spot.  China  too  must  be  res- 
cued and  reestablished.  This  most  pacific  of  all  nations  must  not 
fall  the  helpless  prey  of  any  nation. 

Slowly,  man  will  go  forward,  and,  when  the  conditions  permit,  then 
and  not  until  then  will  come  a  world  combination  that  will  reflect 
a  condition  that  makes  it  possible  and  without  which  it  is  imposs- 
ible. Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  does  run  "and  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  broadened  by  the  process  of  the  suns."  So  I  can 
but  think  that  man  is  not  up  a  blind  alley,  that  if  he  is  only  patient, 
if  he  does  not  trust  to  the  political  empiricism  that  betrayed  the 
world  at  Paris,  if  he  will  only  have  sanity  of  judgment  and  patience, 
then  the  United  States  will  lead  the  worlj  in  the  path  of  a  per- 
petual peace. 

SENATOR  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 

(From  address  in  the  United   States  Senate,   August  12,   1919.) 

Taken  altogether,  the  provisions  for  war  present  what  to  my  mind 
is  the  gravest  objection  to  this  league  in  its  present  form.  We  are 
told  that  of  course  nothing  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  warlike  acts 
without  the  assent  of  Congress.  If  that  is  true,  let  us  say  so  in  the 
covenant.  But  as  it  stands  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind 
that  American  troops  and  American  ships  may  be  ordered  to  any  part 
of  the  world  by  nations  other  than  the  United  States,  and  that  is  a 
proposition  to  which  I  for  one  can  never  assent.     It  must  be  made 
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perfectly  clear  that  no  American  soldiers,  not  even  a  corporal's  guard, 
that  no  American  sailors,  not  even  a  crew  of  a  submarine,  can  ever  be 
engaged  in  war  or  ordered  anywhere  except  by  the  constitutional 
authorities  of  the  United  States.  To  Congress  is  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution the  right  to  declare  war,  and  nothing  that  would  take  the 
troops  out  of  the  country  at  the  bidding  or  demand  of  other  nations 
should  ever  be  permitted  except  through  congressional  action.  The 
lives  of  Americans  must  never  be  sacrificed  except  by  the  will  of 
the  American  people  expressed  through  their  chosen  Representatives 
in  Congress.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  no  doubt  can  be  permitted. 
American  soldiers  and  American  sailors  have  never  failed  the  coun- 
try when  the  country  called  upon  them.  They  went  in  their  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  into  the  war  just  closed.  They  went  to  die  for  the 
great  cause  of  freedom  and  of  civilization.  They  went  at  their 
country's  bidding  and  because  their  country  summoned  them  to  ser- 
vice. We  were  late  in  entering  the  war.  We  made  no  preparation, 
as  we  ought  to  have  done,  for  the  ordeal  which  was  clearly  coming 
upon  us;  but  we  went  and  we  turned  the  wavering  scale.  It  was  done 
by  the  American  soldier,  the  American  sailor,  and  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  the  American  people.  They  overrode  all  obstacles  and  all 
shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  administration  or  of  Congress  and 
gave  to  their  country  a  great  place  in  the  great  victory.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  been  called  upon  to  rescue  the  civilized  world. 
Did  we  fail?  On  the  contrary,  we  succeeded,  we  succeeded  largely  and 
nobly,  and  we  did  it  without  any  command  from  any  league  of  nations. 
When  the  emergency  came  we  met  it  and  we  were  able  to  meet  it 
because  we  had  built  up  on  this  continent  the  greatest  and  most  pow- 
erful nation  in  the  world,  built  it  up  under  our  own  policies,  in  our 
own  way,  and  one  great  element  of  our  strength  was  the  fact  that 
we  had  held  aloof  and  had  not  thrust  ourselves  into  European  quar- 
rels; that  we  had  no  selfish  interest  to  serve.  We  made  great  sacri- 
fices. We  have  done  splendid  worli.  I  believe  that  we  do  not  require 
to  be  told  by  foreign  nations  when  we  shall  do  work  which  free- 
dom and  civilization  require.  I  think  we  can  move  to  victory 
much  better  under  our  own  command  than  under  the  command 
of  others.  Let  us  unite  with  the  world  to  promote  the  peaceable  set- 
tlement of  all  international  disputes.  Let  us  try  to  develop  inter- 
national law.  Let  us  associate  ourselves  with  the  other  nations  for 
these  purposes.  But  let  us  retain  in  our  own  hands  and  in  our  own 
control  the  lives  of  the  youth  of  the  land.  Let  no  American  be  sent 
into  battle  except  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  his  own  coun- 
try and  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us,  Mr.  President,  who  are  either  wholly  opposed  to  the 
league  or  who  are  trying  to  preserve  the  independence  and  the  safe- 
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ty  of  the  United  States  by  changing  the  terms  of  the  league  and  who 
are  endeavoring  to  make  the  league,  if  we  are  to  be  a  member  of  it, 
less  certain  to  promote  war  instead  of  peace,  have  been  reproached 
with  selfishness  in  our  outlook  and  with  a  desire  to  keep  our  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  isolation.  So  far  as  the  question  of  isolation  goes, 
it  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  United  States.  I  well  remember  the 
time,  twenty  years  ago,  when  eminent  Senators  and  other  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  were  opposing  the  Philippines  and  shrieking 
about  imperialism,  sneered  at  the  statement  made  by  some  of  us, 
that  the  United  States  had  become  a  world  power.  I  think  no  one 
now  would  question  that  the  Spanish  War  marked  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  world  affairs  to  a  degree  which  had  never  obtain- 
ed before.  It  was  both  an  inevitable  and  an  irrevocable  step,  and  our 
entrance  into  the  war  with  Germany  certainly  showed  once  and  for 
all  that  the  United  States  was  not  unmindful  of  its  world  responsi- 
bilities. We  may  set  aside  all  this  empty  talk  about  isolation.  No- 
body expects  to  isolate  the  United  States  or  to  make  it  a  hermit  na- 
tion, which  is  a  sheer  absurdity.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween taking  a  suitable  part  and  bearing  a  due  responsibility  in  world 
affairs  and  plunging  the  United  States  into  every  controversy 
and  conflict  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  By  meddling  in  all  the 
differences  which  may  arise  among  any  portion  or  fragment  of 
humankind  we  simply  fritter  away  our  influence  and  injure  ourselves 
to  no  good  purpose.  We  shall  be  of  far  more  value  to  the  world  and 
its  peace  by  occupying,  so  far  as  possible,  the  situation  which  we  have 
occupied  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  by  adhering  to  the  policy  of 
Washington  and  Hamilton,  of  Jefferson  and  Monroe,  under  which 
we  have  risen  to  our  present  greatness  and  prosperity.  The  fact  that 
we  have  been  separated  by  our  geographical  situation  and  by  our  con- 
sistent policy  from  the  broils  of  Europe  has  made  us  more  than  any 
one  thing  capable  of  performing  the  great  work  which  we  perform- 
ed in  the  war  against  Germany  and  our  disinterestedness  is  of  far 
more  value  to  the  world  than  our  eternal  meddling  in  every  possible 
dispute  could  ever  be. 

Now,  as  to  our  selfishness.  I  have  no  desire  to  boast  that  we  are 
better  than  our  neighbors,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  nation  in 
making  peace  with  Germany  had  not  a  single  selfish  or  individual 
interest  to  serve.  All  we  asked  was  that  Germany  should  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  again  breaking  forth,  with  all  the  horrors  incident 
to  German  warfare,  upon  an  unoffending  world,  and  that  demand 
was  shared  by  every  free  nation  and  indeed  by  humanity  itself.  For 
ourselves  we  asked  absolutely  nothing.  We  have  not  asked  any 
government  or  governments  to  guarantee  our  boundaries  or  our  polit- 
ical independence.     We  have  no  fear  in  regard  to  either.     We  have 
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sought  no  territory,  no  privileges,  no  advantages,  for  ourselves.  That 
is  the  fact.  It  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  mean 
to  reflect  upon  a  single  one  of  the  powers  with  which  we  have  been 
associated  in  the  war  against  Germany,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  has  not  sought  individual  advantages  for  their  own  national 
benefit.  I  do  not  criticize  their  desires  at  all.  The  services  and  sac- 
rifices of  England  and  France  and  Belgium  and  Italy  are  beyond 
estimate  and  beyond  praise.  I  am  glad  they  should  have  what  they 
desire  for  their  own  welfare  and  safety.  But  they  all  receive  under 
the  peace  territorial  and  commercial  benefits.  We  are  asked  to  give 
and  we  in  no  way  seek  to  take.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  insist 
that  when  we  are  offered  nothing  but  the  opportunity  to  give  and  to 
aid  others  we  should  have  the  right  to  say  what  sacrifices  we  shall 
make  and  what  the  magnitude  of  our  gifts  shall  be.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  we  gave  unstintedly  American  lives  and  American 
treasure.  When  the  war  closed  we  had  three  million  men  under 
arms.  We  were  turning  the  country  into  a  vast  workshop  for  v/ar. 
We  advanced  ten  billions  to  our  allies.  We  refused  no  assistance 
that  we  could  possibly  render.  All  the  great  energy  and  power  of 
the  Republic  were  put  at  the  service  of  the  good  cause.  We  have 
not  been  ungenerous.  We  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
humanity,  and  civilization  everywhere.  Now  we  are  asked,  in  the 
making  of  peace,  to  sacrifice  our  sovereignty  in  important  respects, 
to  involve  ourselves  almost  without  limit  and  rights  which  we  have 
maintained  throughout  our  history.  We  are  asked  to  incur  liabilities 
■  to  an  unlimited  extent  and  furnish  assets  at  the  same  time  which 
no  man  can  measure.  I  think  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our  duty 
to  determine  how  far  we  shall  go. 

I  am  anxious  as  any  human  being  can  be  to  have  the  United 
States  render  every  possible  service  to  the  civilization  and  the  peace 
of  mankind,  but  I  am  certain  we  can  do  it  best  by  not  putting  our- 
selves in  leading  strings  or  subjecting  our  policies  and  our  sover- 
eignty to  other  nations.  The  independence  of  the  United  States  is  not 
only  more  precious  to  ourselves  but  to  the  v/orld  than  any  single  pos- 
session. Look  at  the  United  States  today.  We  have  made  mistakes  in 
the  past.  We  have  had  shortcomings.  We  shall  make  mistakes 
in  the  future  and  fall  short  of  our  own  best  hopes.  But  none 
the  less  is  there  any  country  to-day  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
which  can  compare  with  this  in  ordered  liberty,  in  peace, 
and  in  the  largest  freedom?  I  feel  that  I  can  say  this  without 
being  accused  of  undue  boastfulness,  for  it  is  the  simple  fact,  and  in 
making  this  treaty  and  taking  on  these  obligations'  all  that  we  do  is 
in  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  in  a  desire  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with,  nations  every 
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one  of  -which  has  a  direct  individual  interest  to  serve,  and  there  is 
grave  danger  in  an  unshared  idealism.  Contrast  the  United  States 
•with  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day  and  ask  yourself 
■whether  the  situation  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  best  to  be 
found.  I  will  go  as  far  as  anyone  in  world  service,  but  the  first  step 
to  world  service  is  the  maintenance  of  the  United  States.  Ton  may 
call  me  selfish  if  you  will,  conservative  or  reactionary,  or  use  any 
other  harsh  adjective  you  see  fit  to  apply,  but  an  American  I  was 
born,  and  American  I  have  remained  all  my  life.  I  can  never  be 
anything  else  but  an  American,  and  I  must  think  of  the  United  States 
first,  and  when  I  think  of  the  United  States  first  in  an  arrangement 
like  this  I  am  thinking  of  what  is  best  for  the  world,  for  if  the 
United  States  fails  the  best  hopes  of  mankind  fail  with  it.  I  have 
never  had  but  one  allegiance— I  cannot  divide  it  now.  I  have  loved 
but  one  flag  and  I  cannot  share  that  devotion  and  give  affection 
to  the  mongrel  banner  invented  for  a  league.  Internationalism, 
illustrated  by  the  Bolshevik  and  by  the  men  to  whom  all  countries 
are  alike  provided  they  can  make  money  out  of  them,  is  to  me  re- 
pulsive. National  I  must  remain,  and  in  that  way  I,  like  all  other 
Americans,  can  render  the  amplest  service  to  the  world.  The  United 
States'  is  the  world's  best  hope,  but  if  you  fetter  her  in  the  interests 
and  quarrels  of  other  nations,  if  you  tangle  her  in  the  intrigues  of 
Europe,  j^ou  Avill  destroy  her  power  for  good  and  endanger  her  very 
existence.  Leave  her  to  march  freely  through  the  centuries  to  come 
as  in  the  years  that  have  gone.  Strong,  generous  and  confident,  she 
has  nobly  served  mankind.  Beware  how  you  trifle  with  your  marvel- 
ous inheritance,  this  great  land  of  ordered  liberty,  for  if  we  stumble 
and  fall,  freedom  and  civilization  everywhere  will  go  down  in  ruin. 

THE  COVENANT  OR  THE  CONSTITUTION 

(By  David  Jayne  Hill,  in  the  North  American  Review,  Volume  211,  pat'es  320-331, 

March,  1920.) 

Somewhat  tardily,  but  none  the  less  clearly,  the  American  people 
are  coming  to  understand  that  the  fundamental  question  regarding 
the  League  of  Nations  is  not,  Shall  we  participate  in  some  kind  of 
International  understanding;  but.  Shall  our  conduct  as  a  nation  be 
controlled  by  our  own  Constitution  or  by  an  unnecessary  inter- 
national agreement  that  overrules  it? 

So  intelligent  an  observer  as  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  although  accustomed  to  move  in  a 
different  political  atmosphere  from  that  created  by  a  written  con- 
stitution, could  not  fail  to  note  the  wide  difference  between  these  two 
questions,  or  to  be  convinced  that  the  Senate's  discussion  of  the 
League   of  Nations  has   not  revolved   about   mere   partisan   interests. 
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It  was  perhaps  made  easier  for  Lord  Grey  to  attain  to  this  point 
of  view  because,  in  1914,  before  Great  Britian  was  committed  to  war, 
he  had  personally  recognized  the  self-evident  principle  on  which  the 
whole  issue  turns,  and  which  he  afterward  so  admirably  stated  in 
the  words:  "You  cannot,  you  should  not,  pledge  a  democracy  in  such 
a  matter  without  consulting  it,  without  clearly  knowing  its  mind". 
And  to  this  axiomatic  statement  he  added,  "I  could  not  be  sure  that 
on  any  point  of  interest  the  British  democracy  was  willing  to  go  into 
a  great  war.  And  what  a  cruel  disappointment  to  another  nation 
if  I  had  given  a  pledge  and  it  had  taken  certain  dispositions  on  that 
pledge,  and  the  pledge  had  not  been  kept  because  the  people  did  not 
endorse  it!  A  friendly  nation  might  thus  be  involved  in  a  great 
calamity  and  might  with  justice  make  the  reproach  that  we  involved 
them  in  that  calamity,  for  without  our  pledge  they  might  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  diplomatic  humiliation;  but  relying  on  our  pledge  they 
had  stood  firm  and  so  encountered  destruction.  After  Belgium  was 
invaded  it  became  a  question  of  honor,  and  I  knew  that  the  people 
would  keep  that." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  "reservations"  adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  a  condition  of  ratify- 
ing the  treaty  containing  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
will  show  that,  in  the  main,  they  are  designed  to  secure  precisely 
that  legislative  supervision  over  the  policies  and  decisions  of  the 
Executive  which  automatically  exists  in  all  countries  having  what 
is  called  a  "responsible  government."  If,  for  example,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  should,  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  issue  instructions  to  the  British  representative  in  the 
Council,  when  its  members  "advise  upon"  the  course  to  be  taken  un- 
der Article  X  or  Article  XI,  authorizing  acts  of  war,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  should  consider  the  action  taken  not  authorized  under  the 
Covenant  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  not  expedient,  the  House 
could  express  its  disapproval;  and  if  this  were  not  heeded  there  would 
be  an  appeal  to  the  country  and  perhaps  a  change  of  ministry.  In 
France  under  similar  circumstances,  a  change  would  be  certain. 

In  the  United  States  nothing  like  this  could  occur.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  January  number  of  this  Review,  under  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  it  stands,  when  action  is  automatically  called 
for  by  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant,  the  President,  alone,  acting 
under  the  authorization  of  the  treaty,  would  instruct  the  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States  what  course  to  take  in  the  Council,  and 
could  then,  without  interference  by  the  Congress,  and  even  without 
its  knowledge  of  what  was  ordered  by  him,  begin  to  carry  out  the 
Council's  decision.  If  that  action  included  acts  of  war,  such  as 
the    dispatch    of   troops    to    a   foreign    country,    and    the    Executive's 
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authority  to  do  this  were  challenged,  he  could  reply  that  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress  was  not  necessary,  since  war  was  automati- 
cally provided  for  in  the  Covenant  and  actually  existed;  and  if  it 
were  further  objected  that  he  was  acting  without  constitutional  auth- 
orization in  conducting  a  campaign  it  could  be  answered  that  his 
powers  were  implied  by  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  which  must  be 
recognized  as  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

I  have  said  before  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  "reservations" 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  is  to  secure  legislative  super- 
vision over  the  policies  and  decisions  of  the  Executive  in  relation 
to  foreign  countries.  The  President  perfectly  understands  this,  and 
it  is  because  he  opposes  this  purpose  that  he  declares  the  "reser- 
vations" would  "nullify  the  treaty"  and  advises  his  adherents  in  the 
Senate  to  vote  against  them. 

Let  us  note  the  effect  of  these  reservations. 

1.  The  United  States,  declares  the  first  of  them,  shall  be  the  sole 
judge,  in  case  of  withdrawal  under  Article  1,  as  to  whether  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  Covenant  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  need  for  this  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  separate 
Franco-American  treaty  proposed  by  the  President,  it  was  not  the 
United  States  but  the  League  of  Nations  that  was  to  determine 
when  the  obligations  of  that  treaty  ceased.  If  so  important  a  de- 
cision as  this  could,  at  the  President's  instigation,  be  left  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  was  there  no  need  for  this  "reservation"  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  privilege  of  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  depended  upon  the  fulfillment  of  "all  its  international  ob- 
ligations and  all  its  obligations  under  this  Covenant"?  It  was 
the  Council  of  the  League  and  not  the  United  States  itself  that  was 
explicitly  recognized  in  the  separate  treaty  as  the  judge  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

2.  The  United  States,  runs  the  second  reservation,  assumes  no 
obligations  under  Article  X,  unless  in  any  particular  case  the  Con- 
gress shall  provide  for  the  employment  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

If,  as  the  President  claims,  this  "takes  the  heart  out  of  the  Cove- 
nant," the  heart  of  the  Covenant  is  that  the  President,  and  not 
the  Congress,  determines  the  action  to  be  taken.  "The  Council,"  said 
the  President  at  Pueblo,  "advises,  and  it  cannot  advise  without  the 
vote  of  the  United  States.  "Why  gentlemen  should  fear  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be  advised  to  do  something 
that  it  did  not  want  to  do  I  frankly  cannot  imagine,  because  they 
cannot  be  advised  to  do  anything  unless  their  own  representative 
has  participated  in  the  advice."     Precisely.     But  who  is   "their  own 
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representative"?  The  President  of  the  United  States,  over  whom 
they  have  no  control!  What  the  "reservation"  aims  to  do  is  to 
assert  the  control  of  Congress.  And  on  what  principle  can  it  be  said 
that  the  "reservation"  destroys  the  obligation  of  the  Covenant,  if  by 
an  adverse  vote  in  the  Council  the  same  effect  can  be  produced? 
Clearly,  the  only  difference  is  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  Congress  is 
to  have  a  voice;  while  in  the  other  the  President  alone  determines 
the  action  to  be  taken! 

3.  No  mandate,  the  third  reservation  declares,  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  United  States  except  by  action  of  Congress.  It  is  believed 
that  acceptance  of  mandates  by  the  United  States  was  already  im- 
derstood  at  Paris.  Is  it  not  right  that  Congress  should  have  a  voice  in 
this  matter? 

4.  The  United  States  in  the  fourth  "reservation"'  reserves  the 
right  to  decide  what  questions  are  of  a  domestic  character. 

Evidently,  under  the  Covenant,  so  important  a  question  as  that  of 
Labor  is  not  regarded  as  a  domestic  but  as  an  international  ques- 
tion, and  extensive  provision  is  made  for  treating  it  as  such.  Is  it 
not  prudent  of  the  United  States  to  reserve  the  decision  in  such 
matters  to  the  representatives  of  the  people? 

5.  The  United  States,  declares  the  fifth  "reservation,"  will  not  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  or  inquiry  questions  depending  upon  or  relating 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Unless  it  is  the  design  of  the  Covenant  that  such  questions  be 
arbitrated,  in  what  manner  can  this  "reservation"  be  said  to  "null- 
ify" the  treaty?  Unfortunately,  the  language  employed  in  Article 
XXI  places  every  "regional  understanding," — past,  present,  or  fu- 
ture, open  or  secret^ — upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  is  in  its  essential  nature  a  protest  against  the  collusions  of 
foreign  Powers  for  "spheres  of  influence,"  the  better  known  name 
for  "regional  understandings."  Certainly,  after  this  unwarranted 
confusion  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  Monroe  Doctrine  out  of  this 
doubtful  catagory  and  restore  it  to  its  rightful  place  as  an  American 
national  policy  which  is  not  a  subject  for  international  action. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  consider  in  detail  each  of  the  remaining 
"reservations."  The  important  point  to  note  is  that  nearly  all  of 
them  are  intended  to  reserve  to  the  Congress  powers  which  the  Con- 
stitution accords  to  it  and  of  which  the  Covenant  seems  in  some  man- 
ner to  deprive  it.  Among  them  one  declaring  that  "the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  members  of  commissions"  is  plainly 
a  restraint  on  the  action  of  the   Executive.     This  caution  has  been 
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necessitated  by  the  attempt  of  the  President  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
the  treaty-making  power  and  to  ignore  the  legislative  control  of 
foreign  affairs  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  really  re- 
sponsible government. 

The  fourteenth  "reservation"  is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  solve 
the  problem  created  on  account  of  assigning  six  votes'  to  the  British 
Empire,  by  limiting  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  rather 
than  by  denying  to  the  self-governing  colonies  a  direct  right  of 
representation  in  the  League.  Lord  Grey  touches  this  delicate  ques- 
tion with  calmness  and  consideration.  It  is  significant  that  he  raises 
no  objection  to  the  solution  proposed  in  this  "reservation"  and  con- 
siders that  no  collision  is  likely  to  arise  from  it. 

The  only  real  and  persistent  objector  to  the  "reservation"  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  sees  in  the  power  to  control 
the  action  of  the  Council  of  the  League  by  the  vote  of  the  American 
representative  no  rejection  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  so  long  as 
this  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive;  but  the  moment  the  action 
of  Congress  is  substituted,  and  instead  of  its  "own  representative," 
the  President,  Congress  itself  undertakes  to  act,  the  obligations  of 
the  Covenant  are  ignored,  the  "heart  of  the  treaty"  is  cut  out,  and 
the  whole  scheme  is  "nullified"! 

PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  YIEWS 

(President  Warren  G.  Harding  in  message  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,   April 

12,  1921.) 

Nearly  two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  World  War  came  to  an  end, 
yet  we  find  ourselves  to-day  in  the  technical  state  of  war,  though 
actually  at  peace,  while  Europe  is  at  technical  peace,  far  from  tran- 
quillity and  little  progressed   toward  the  hoped-for  restoration. 

It  ill  becomes  us  to  express  impatience  that  the  European  bel- 
ligerents are  not  yet  in  full  agreement,  when  we  ourselves  have 
been  unable  to  bring  constituted  authority  into  accord  in  our  own 
relations  to  the  formally  proclaimed  peace. 

Little  avails  in  reciting  the  causes  of  delay  in  Europe  or  our  own 
failure  to  agree.  But  there  is  no  longer  excuse  for  uncertainties 
respecting  some  phases  of  our  foreign  relationship.  In  the  existing 
League  of  Nations,  world-governing  with  its  super-powers',  this  Re- 
public will  have  no  part.  There  can  be  no  misinterpretation,  and 
there  will  be  no  betrayal  of  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  American 
people  in  the  recent  election;  and,  settled  in  our  decision  for  ourselves, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  to  the  world  in  general,  and  to  our  associates  in 
war  in  particular,  that  the  League  covenant  can  have  no  sanction  by 
us. 
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The  aim  to  associate  nations  to  prevent  wars,  preserve  peace, 
and  promote  civilization  our  people  most  cordially  applauded.  We 
yearned  for  this  new  instrument  of  justice,  but  we  can  have  no  part 
in  a  committal  to  an  agency  of  force  in  unknown  contingencies;  we 
can  recognize  no  superauthority. 

Manifestly  the  highest  purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  de- 
feated in  linking  it  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and  making  it  the  en- 
forcing agency  of  the  victors'  of  the  war.  International  association 
for  permanent  peace  must  be  conceived  solely  as  an  instrumentality 
of  justice,  unassociated  with  the  passions  of  yesterday,  and  not  so 
constituted  as  to  attempt  the  dual  functions  of  a  political  instrument 
of  the  conquerors  and  of  an  agency  of  peace.  There  can  be  no  pros- 
perity for  the  fundamental  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved  by  any 
such  association  so  long  as  it  is  an  organ  of  any  particular  treaty, 
or  committed  to  the  attainment  of  the  special  aims  of  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations. 

The  American  aspiration,  indeed,  the  world  aspiration,  was  an 
association  of  nations,  based  upon  the  application  of  justice  and 
right,  binding  us  in  conference  and  cooperation  for  the  prevention 
of  war  and  pointing  the  way  to  a  higher  civilization  and  internation- 
al fraternity  in  which  all  the  world  might  share.  In  rejecting  the 
league  covenant  and  uttering  that  rejection  to  our  own  people,  and 
to  the  world,  we  make  no  surrender  of  our  hope  and  aim  for  an  asso- 
ciation to  promote  peace  in  which  we  would  most  heartily  join.  We 
wish  it  to  be  conceived  in  peace  and  dedicated  to  peace,  and  will 
relinquish  no  effort  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world  into  such  fel- 
lowship, not  in  the  surrender  of  national  sovereignty  but  rejoicing  in 
a  nobler  exercise  of  it  in  the  advancement  of  human  activities,  amid 
the  compensations  of  peaceful  achievement. 

In  the  national  referendum  to  which  I  have  adverted  we  pledged 
our  efforts  toward  such  association,  and  the  pledge  will  be  faithfully 
kept.  In  the  plight  of  policy  and  performance  we  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  meant  to  seek  an  early  establishment  of  peace.  The 
United  States  alone  among  the  allied  and  associated  powers  continues 
in  a  technical  state  of  war  against  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe. 
This  anomalous  condition  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  continue. 
To  establish  the  state  of  technical  peace  without  further  delay  I 
should  approve  a  declaratory  resolution  by  Congress  to  that  effect, 
with  the  qualifications  essential  to  protect  all  our  rights.  Such  action 
would  be  the  simplest  keeping  of  faith  with  ourselves,  and  could  in 
no  sense  be  construed  as  a  desertion  of  those  with  whom  we  shared 
our  sacrifices  in  war,  for  these  powers  are  already  at  peace. 

Such  a  resolution  should  undertake  to  do  more  than  thus  to  de- 
clare  the   state   of   peace,    which   all   America   craves.     It    must   add 
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no  difficulty  in  effecting  with  just  reparations,  the  restoration  for 
which  all  Europe  yearns,  and  upon  which  the  world's  recovery  must 
be  founded.  Neither  former  enemy  nor  ally  can  mistake  America's 
position,  because  our  attitude  as  to  responsibility  for  the  war  and 
the  necessity  for  just  reparations  already  has  had  formal  and  very 
earnest  expression. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  undertake  to  make  a  statement  of  fu- 
ture policy  with  respect  to  European  affairs  in  such  a  declaration  of 
a  state  of  peace.  In  correcting  the  failure  of  the  Executive,  in  nego- 
tiating the  most  important  treaty  in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  to 
recognize  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Senate  we  would  go  to 
the  other  extreme,  equally  objectionable,  if  Congress  or  the  Senate 
should  assume  the  function  of  the  Executive.  Our  highest  duty  is 
the  preservation  of  the  constituted  powers  of  each,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  so  essential  to  our  common  wel- 
fare. 

It  would  be  idle  to  declare  for  separate  treaties'  of  peace  with  the 
Central  Powers  on  the  assumption  that  these  alone  would  be  ade- 
quate, because  the  situation  is  so  involved  that  our  peace  engage- 
ments can  not  ignore  the  Old  World  relationship  and  the  settlements 
already  effected,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  so  in  preserving  our  own 
rights  and  contracting  our  future  relationships. 

The  wiser  course  would  seem  to  be  the  acceptance  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  rights  and  interests  as  already  provided  and  to  engage 
under  the  existing  treaty,  assuming,  of  course,  that  this  can  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished  by  such  explicit  reservations'  and  modifications 
as  will  secure  our  absolute  freedom  from  inadvisable  commitments 
and  safeguard  all  our  essential  interests. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  people  needs  my  assurance  that  a  request 
to  negotiate  needed  treaties  of  peace  would  be  as  superfluous  and 
unnecessary  as  it  is  technically  ineffective,  and  I  know  in  my  own 
heart  there  is  none  who  would  wish  to  embarrass  the  Executive  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  when  we  are  all  so  eager  to  turn  dis- 
appointment and  delay  into  gratifying  accomplishment. 

Problems  relating  to  our  foreign  relations  bear  upon  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  all  important  fu- 
ture must  be  deliberately  considered,  with  greater  concern  than 
mere  immediate  relief  from  unhappy  conditions.  We  have  witness- 
ed, yea,  we  have  participated  in  the  supremely  tragic  episode  of  war, 
but  our  deeper  concern  is  in  the  continuing  life  of  nations  and  the 
development  of  civilization. 

We  must  not  allow  our  vision  to  be  impaired  by  the  conflict  among 
ourselves.     The    weariness    at    home   and    the    disappointment    to    the 
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world  have  been  compensated  in  the  proof  that  this  Republic  will 
surrender  none  of  the  heritage  of  nationality,  but  our  rights  in  in- 
ternational relationship  have  to  be  asserted;  they  require  establish- 
ment in  compacts  of  amity;  our  part  in  readjustments  and  restora- 
tion cannot  be  ignored,  and  must  be  defined. 

With  the  supergoverning  league  definitely  rejected  and  with  the 
world  so  informed,  and  with  the  status  of  peace  proclaimed  at  home, 
we  may  proceed  to  negotiate  the  covenanted  relationships  so  es- 
sential to  the  recognition  of  all  the  rights  everywhere  of  our  own 
nation  and  play  our  full  part  in  joining  the  peoples  of  the  world  in 
the  pursuits  of  peace  once  more.  Our  obligations  in  effecting  Euro- 
pean tranquillity,  because  of  war's  involvements,  are  not  less  impelling 
than  our  part  in  the  war  itself.  This  restoration  must  be  wrought 
before  the  human  procession  can  go  onward  again.  We  can  be  help- 
ful because  we  are  moved  by  no  hatreds  and  harbor  no  fears.  Help- 
fulness does  not  mean  entanglements,  and  participation  in  economic 
adjustments  does  not  mean  sponsorship  for  treaty  commitments  which 
do  not  concern  us,  and  in  which  we  will  have  no  part. 

In  an  all-impelling  wish  to  do  the  most  and  best  for  our  own  Re- 
public and  maintain  its  high  place  among  nations  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  fullest  offering  of  justice  to  them,  I  shall  invite  in 
the  most  practical  way  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  after  acquainting 
it  with  all  the  conditions  to  be  met  and  obligations  to  be  discharged, 
along  with  our  rights  to  be  safeguarded.  Prudence  in  making  the 
program  and  confident  co-operation  in  making  it  effective  can  not 
lead  us  far  astray.  AVe  can  render  no  effective  service  to  humanity 
until  we  prove  anew  our  own  capacity  for  co-operation  in  the  co- 
ordination of  powers  contemplated  in  the  Constitution,  and  no  coven- 
ants' which  ignore  our  associations  in  the  war  can  be  made  for  the 
future.  More,  no  helpful  society  of  nations  can  be  founded  on  jus- 
tice and  committed  to  peace  until  the  covenants  reestablishing  peace 
are  sealed  by  the  nations  which  were  at  war.  To  such  accomplish- 
ment—to the  complete  reestablishment  of  peace  and  its  contracted 
relationships,  to  the  realization  of  our  aspirations  for  nations  asso- 
ciated for  world  helpfulness  without  world  government,  for  world 
stability  on  which  humanity's  hopes  are  founded — we  shall  address 
ourselves,  fully  mindful  of  the  high  privilege  and  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  United  States  in  this  critical  period  of  the  world. 
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furnish  from  Congressional  sources  whatever  material  is  at  their  dis- 
posal, upon  request. 

Debaters'  Handbook  Series — "A  League  of  Nations."  1919.  Pub- 
lished by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  958-64  University  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     Price  $1-50. 

The  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  407  .W.  117 
St.,  New  York  City,  will  furnish  material  on  the  query  free  of  charge. 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  1540  Broadway,  New  York  City,  v/ill 
furnish  material  on  the  query  free  of  charge. 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  published  for  free 
distribution  several  pamphlets  containing  selected  articles  bearing  on 
both  sides  of  the  query. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
furnish  material  on  the  query  free  of  charge. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  appointed  the  World  Peace  Foundation 
as  its  American  agent  for  the  sale  of  its  official  publications.  A  list 
of  these  publications,  with  prices,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

H.  N.  Brailsford — "A  League  of  Nations."  The  MacMillan  Co.,  New 
York  City.    ?2.50. 

S.  P.  H.  Duggan — "League  of  Nations:  The  principle  and  the  prac- 
tice."    Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston,  Mass.     $2.50. 
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H.  E.  Jackson — "The  League  of  Nations."  Prentice-Hall  Co.,  70  5th 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  $.50 

L.  F.  L.  Oppenheim — "The  Leagne  of  Nations  and  Its  Problems." 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York  City.    $2.00. 

Arthur  Sweetser — "League  of  Nations  at  Work."  The  MacMillan 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  June,  1921.  Price  $1.50.  The 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  39th  St.  and  Wood- 
land Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  number  contains  valuable  material 
on  both  sides  of  the  query,  and  each  school  should  secure  a  copy. 

Periodicals  in  the  past  three  years  have  carried  a  great  many  articles 
bearing  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Wherever  library  facilities  are 
available,  the  Readers  Guide  should  be  consulted  and  this  material 
looked  over  carefully. 

AFFIRMATIVE 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Volume  84,  pages  201-207,  July, 
1919.     "In  Defense  of  the  League  of  Nations."     G.  M.  Hitchcock. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Volume  96,  pages  2-5,  July,  1921. 
"The  League  of  Nations  Effective."  Hamilton  Holt. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Volume  96,  pages  21-30,  July,  1921. 
"The  First  Year  and  a  Half  of  the  League  of  Nations."  Arthur 
Sweetser. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Volume  123,  pages  106-115,  January,  1919.  "The 
Idea  of  a  League  of  Nations."    H.  G.  Wells  and  Others. 

Atlantic  Mo7ithly,  Volume  125,  pages  845-853,  June,  1920.  "The 
League  of  Nations  is  Alive."    R.  B.  Fosdick. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Volume  126,  pages  553-563,  October,  1920.  "The 
League  of  Nations  as  an  Instrument  of  Liberalism."    R.  B.  Fosdick. 

Current  Opinion,  Volume  69,  pages  307-310,  September,  1920.  "The 
League  of  Nations:     A  Summing  Up  of  the  Arguments."    Frank  Crane. 

Independent,  Volume  103,  page  235,  August  28,  1920.  "The  League 
or  Bolshevism."    G.  M.  Hitchcock. 

Independent,  Volume  104,  pages  179-180,  November  6,  1920.  "Why 
We  Want  the  League  of  Nations."     C.  A.  McCurdy. 

Independent,  Volume  105,  page  663,  June  25,  1921.  "An  Open  Letter 
to  the  President."     Hamilton  Holt. 

Independent,  Volume  106,  Page  47,  August  6,  1921.  "An  Open  Letter 
to  the  Thirty-One."     Hamilton  Holt. 

Living  Age,  Volume  310,  pages  508-514,  August  27,  1921.  "The 
League  of  Nations."     A.   J.   Balfour. 
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Nation,  Volume  108,  pages  67-71,  January  11,  1919.  "Lord  Robert 
Cecil  on  World  Peace." 

World's  Work,  Volume  41,  pages  28-30,  November,  1920.  "America 
First — Not  America  Isolated."     J.  M.  Cox. 
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FORWARD  LOOKING  MEN 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

The  future  works  out  great  men's  purposes; 
The  present  is  enough  for  common  souls, 
Who,  never  looking  forward,  are  indeed 
Mere  clay,  wherein  the  footprints  of  their  age 
Are  petrified  forever. 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  NATION 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

I  am  saddened  when  I  see  our  successes 
as  a  nation  measured  by  the  number  of 
acres  under  tillage  or  the  bushels  of  wheat 
exported;  for  the  real  value  of  a  country 
must  be  weighed  in  scales  more  delicate 
than  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

The  garners  of  Sicily  are  empty  now,  but 
the  bees  from  all  climes  still  fetch  honey 
from  the  tiny  garden  plot  of  Theocritus. 
On  a  map  of  the  world  you  may  cover 
Judea  with  your  thumb,  Athens  with  a 
finger  tip,  and  neither  of  them  figures  in 
the  Prices  Current;  but  they  still  lord  it 
in  the  thought  and  action  of  every  civilized 
man. 

Did  not  Dante  cover  with  his  hood  all 
that  was  Italy  six  hundred  years  ago?  Ma- 
terial success  is  good,  but  only  as  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  of  better  things. 

The  measure  of  a  nation's  true  success 
is  the  amount  it  has  contributed  to  the 
thought,  the  moral  energy,  the  intellectual 
happiness,  the  spiritual  hope  and  conso- 
lation of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CLUB 

Foreword,  by  E.  U.  Branson 

1.  The  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Avas  organized  in  the  fall  of  1914.  It  is  composed  of  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students  of  all  classes  and  schools.  Its  membership  is  not 
large — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  always  small.  We  have  found  that 
as  a  rule  the  x>€ople  on  the  campus  who  have  time  to  devote  to  the 
social-minded  purposes  of  such  a  club  are  right  around  fifty  year  by 
year.  The  club  meets  on  fortnightly  Monday  nights  for  one  hour. 
The  club  schedules  are  matured,  detailed,  dated,  and  bulletined  in 
the  early  fall  of  each  college  year.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  club 
in  the  new  college  year,  the  definitely  dated  details  of  the  program 
are  chosen  bj'  various  club  members.  Thus  the  program  of  the  year 
usually  consists  of  some  sixteen  sessions  at  Avhich  are  reported  the  investi- 
gations, interpretations,  and  applications  of  the  volunteer  research  workers. 
The  field  covered  in  the  yearly  programs  of  the  Club  is  the  economic, 
social,  and  civic  problems  of  North  Carolina — the  puzzles  of  life  and 
livelihood  in  the  home  state.  The  subjects  are  almost  always  research 
enterprises,  and  the  results  are  entitled  to  college  degree  credit  when- 
ever they  approach  the  high  level  of  research  standards  in  the  University. 

2.  Manifestly  then,  the  purposes  of  the  club  are  (1)  competent 
acquaintance  with  the  forces  and  influences,  institutions  and  agencies, 
drifts  and  tendencies  that  are  making  or  marring  the  developing  democracy 
of  the  Mother  State;  (2)  intelligent,  interested,  active  citizenship  as  a 
fundamental  necessity  in  democratic  communities;  and  (3)  competent  pub- 
lic service.  The  club  assumes  that  a  proper)  study  for  North  Carolinians 
is  North  Carolina;  that  an  acre  in  Tarheelia  is  worth  a  whole  township 
in  Utopia,  to  paraphrase  an  arresting  sentence  of  Macaulay  's ;  that  know- 
ing on  whicli  side  of  a  connnoiiwealth 's  bread  the  butter  is,  is  worth  at 
least  as  much  as  knowing  on  which   side  of  the  Hellespont   Abydos  was. 

3.  The  Club  Year-books  are  an  easy  index  of  club  ideals,  i^urposes, 
and  achievements.  These  Year-books  are  (1)  The  Eesources,  Advantages, 
and  Opportunities  of  North  Carolina,  (2)  "Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North 
Carolina,  (3)  County  Government  and  County  Affairs  in  North  Carolina, 
(4)  State  Eeconstruction  Studies,  (5)  North  Carolina,  Urban  and  In- 
dustrial (now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers),  and  (6)  Home  and  Farm 
Ownership  in  North  Carolina  (tlie  Club  studies  of  1921-22).  The  discus- 
sions of  the  club  are  passed  on  to  the  state,  along  with  other  research 
results  in   the   department   of  Kural    Social-Economics,   in   the   columns   of 
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the  University  News  Letter,  which  goes  at  present,  free,  fifty  times  a 
year  to  fifteen  thousand  homes  in  North  Carolina  and  other  states,  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  state,  and  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  reaches 
a  half  million  readers  weekly. 

The  outstanding  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  interest  university  students 
in  the  problems  of  the  home  state,  to  arouse  them  and  prepare  them 
for  active  participancy  in  state  affairs,  and  to  put  them  in  way  of  growing 
into  effective  leadership  in  the  life  beyond  campus  walls.  It  is  proper  to 
say  that  such  were  the  purposes  of  the  Watauga  Club  in  Ealeigh,  composed 
of  Walter  H.  Page  in  the  days  of  his  buoyant  youth,  Chief  Justice 
Walter  Clark,  John  G.  Duggar,  Alfred  Hayivood,  and  later  on,  E.  C. 
Branson,  Clarence  Poe,  and  many  another  young  North  Carolinian  who 
long  ago  dreamed  of  careers  useful  to  North  Carolina.  Out  of  this  club 
came  many  epoch-making  results  for  the  state.  They  need  not  now  be 
here  detailed.  I  merely  wish  to  record  the  fact  that  the  North  Carolina 
Club  at  the  University  is  tlie  offspring  of  the  Watauga  Club  in  Ealeigh 
and  that  the  ideals  and  purposes  today  are  exactly  of  a  sort  with  those 
of  the  original  club  in  the  capital  city  in  the  boyhood  days  of  Walter 
H.  Page. 
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CHAPTER  II 

INDUSTRIAL  CAROLINA  IN  1920 

E.  C.  Branson,  University  Faculty 

A   Billion   Dollar  State 

Nearly  a  billion  dollars,  or  more  nearly  exactly,  $943,808,000,  is  the 
factory  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  North  Carolina  in  1919. 
And  this  total  does  not  cover  hand  trades,  building  trades,  and  neighbor- 
hood industries,  that  is  to  say,  domestic  industries  not  organized  in  factory 
systems. 

Factory  industries  alone  considered,  only  fourteen  states  made  a  better 
showing  than  North  Carolina,  and  only  one  of  these  was  a  Southern 
state.  But  then,  Texas  is  not  a  state — it  is  an  empire,  with  nearly  twice 
the  population  and  more  than  five  times  the  area  of  North  Carolina. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  were  among  the  fifteen  foremost  states 
of  the  Union  in  manufacturing  industries  in  1919.  See  the  table  closing 
this  subject. 

Twenty  j'ears  ago  twenty-seven  states  outranked  North  Carolina  in 
the  value  of  manufactured  output.  Among  the  states  that  stood  ahead 
of  us  at  that  time  were  Maryland,  Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Colorado.  But  we  have  moved  beyond  these  thirteen  states 
in  manufacturing  industries  during  the  last  two  decades.  Which  means 
that  the  Old  North  State  is  striding  forward  in  seven-league  boots;  that 
she  is  moving  out  of  the  dominance  of  agriculture  into  the  dominance  of 
industry — out  of  a  country  into  a  town-and-factory  civilization,  not  in 
the  number  of  people  involved,  but  in  wealth  and  influence.  The  point 
we  make  becomes  clear  wlien  we  consider  the  influence  of  something  like 
2,000  people  who  are  busy  Avith  the  business  of  banking  in  North  Caro- 
lina. They  are  few  in  number  but  their  lightest  whisper  sounds  like 
thunder,  and  the  lifting  or  lowering  of  their  ej'ebrows  registers  fair 
weather  or  foul  day  by  day  for  two  and  a  half  million  people.  Of  similar 
sort  is  the  rapidly  developing  influence  of  manufacture  in  tlie  state. 

Twenty-Year  Increases 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  new  century,  our  factory  establish- 
ments rose  from  3,465  to  5,999.  They  did  not  greatly  miss  doubling  in 
number. 

The  factory  wage  earners  of  North  Carolina  rose  from  72,000  to 
158,000 ;   which  is  to  say,  they  were  more  than  doubled  in  number. 
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But  the  volume  of  their  annual  wages  rose  from  14  million  to  127 
million  dollars,  which  is  almost  exactly  nine  times  as  much. 

The  primary  horsepowers  used  in  our  factories  rose  from  154,000  to 
550,000. 

The  capital  employed  rose  from  68  million  dollars  to  669  million 
dollars — in  manufacturing  industries  alone,  mind  you.  It  is  nearly  ten 
times  as  much  as  twenty  years   ago. 

The  cost  of  the  materials  consumed,  including  mill  supplies  and  rent 
of  power  and  heat,  increased  from  45  million  to  527  million  dollars; 
which  is   eleven  times   as  much. 

The  total  value  of  products  rose  from  85  million  to  944  million  dollars. 
Here  again  the  value  is  eleven-fold. 

And,  finally,  the  value  added  by  manufacture  to  raw  materials  rose 
from  40  million  dollars  in  1899  to  416  million  dollars  in  1919,  which 
is  nearly  exactly  ten  times  as  much. 

The  table  of  twenty-year  increases  follows,  and  the  details  of  it  are 
worth  a  thoughtful  consideration : 

North  Carolina  Factorj-  Establishments:  1899  1919 

Number 3,465  5,999 

Wage  earners 72,322  157,659 

Capital   employed $68,283,005  $669,144,000 

Wages  paid $14,051,784  $126,753,000 

Materials    used $44,854,224  $526,906,000 

Value   of  products $85,274,083  $943,808,000 

Value  added  by  manufacture $40,419,859  $416,902,000 

Our  Primacy  in  the  South 

North  Carolina  led  the  South  in  1919  in  the  number  of  factory  estab- 
lishments, mth  5,999  against  5,603  in  Virginia,  her  nearest  competitor. 

In  the  number  of  Avage  and  salarv'-earners  she  led  Georgia,  her 
nearest  competitor,  by  34,000. 

In  the  capital  employed  she  led  Texas  by  more  than  100  million  dollars, 
Virginia  by  230  million  dollars,  and  Georgia  by  250  million  dollars. 

In  the  total  value  of  manufactured  products  Texas  Avas  the  only 
Southern  state  that  outranked  North  Carolina  in  1919,  and  her  lead  was 
only  57  million  dollars.  Our  next  nearest  competitor  was  Georgia  which 
fell  behind  by  250  million  dollars. 

And  in  values  added  to  raw  materials  in  the  processes  of  manufacture 
North  Carolina  far  and  away  led  the  South — -with  417  million  dollars, 
against  298  million  dollars  in  Texas,  269  million  dollars  in  Virginia, 
and  253  millions  in  Georgia.  But  even  more  significant  is  the  percent 
of  value  added  ttf  raw  materials  by  manufacture  in  North  Carolina.  In 
this  particular  we  led  the  whole  United  States,  Wyoming  alone  excepted. 
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Our  ratio  of  increase  in  value  contributed  by  the  processes  of  manufacture 
was  249  percent.  The  only  other  Southern  state  that  was  in  sight  of  us 
in  this  detail  was  South  Carolina,  with  a  ratio  of  220  percent  increase 
in  the  value  of  raw  materials  added  by  manufacture. 

North  Carolina,  in  a  Avord,  has  a  clear  lead  in  the  South  in  manu- 
facturing industries. 

We  lead  the  world  in  tobaccoj  manufacture.  The  33  tobacco  factories 
of  the  state  consume  a  fourth  of  all  the  leaf  tobacco  used  in  manufacture 
in  the  entire  United  States,  and  pay  a  full  fourth  of  all  the  tobacco  taxes 
of  the  Union.  In  tobacco  production  we  are  not  far  behind  Kentucky, 
the  leading  tobacco-growing  state  in  America.  Kentucky  stands  ahead 
of  us  in  the  pounds  of  tobacco  produced  in  average  years,  but  North 
Carolina  stands  first  in  the  total  farm  value  of  her  tobacco  crops. 

We  lead  the  South  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  almost  every  detail 
— in  the  number  of  mills,  in  the  number  of  spindles  and  knitting  machines, 
in  the  number  of  new  looms  installed  year  by  year,  in  the  number  of  opera- 
tives employed,  in  the  total  capital  in  use,  in  the  volume  of  wages  paid, 
in  the  gross  value  of  textile  products,  in  the  variety  of  cotton  textiles 
produced,  and  even  more  significantly  in  the  ratio  of  values  added  to  raw 
cotton  in  the  processes  of  manufacture.  Our  ovni  mills  consume  a  half 
million  bales  of  cotton  more  than  the  state  produces  in  average  years. 

There  are  now  513  textile  mills  in  the  state,  compared  with  180  in 
South  Carolina  and  173  in  Georgia. 

North  Carolina  has  more  mills  that  dj'e  and  finish  their  o^m  product 
than  any  other  Southern  state. 

The  largest  hosiery  mills  in  the  world  are  located  at  Durham,   N.   C. 

The  largest  toAvel  mills  in  the  world  are  located  at  Kannapolis,  N.  C. 

The  largest  denim  mills  in  the  United  States  are  located  at  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Tlie  largest  damask  mills  in  the  United  States  are  located  at  Eoanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem  contains  the  largest  underwear  factoiy  in  America. 

Gaston  county,  with  around  100  mills,  is  the  center  of  fine-combed 
j'arn   in   the  South. 

Moreover,  we  lead  the  South  in  the  number  of  furniture  factories,  im 
tlie  amount  of  capital  invested,  in  the  number  of  operatives  employed,  i» 
the  variety  of  products,  and  in  the  total  value  of  the  annual  output. 

The  Look  Ahead 

But  what  North  Carolina  shall  be  as  an  industrial  state  in  the  years 
to  come  does  not  yet  appear.    The  way  ahead  lies  wide  open. 

"Ten  years  more  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,"  says  the  Greens- 
boro News,  "and  it  will  Ijo  nip  and  tuck  between  North  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts   for   first   place   in   the   manufacture   of   cotton.     In   twenty 
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years  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  intelligence  North  Carolina  ought  to 
lead  both  Massachusetts  and  Lancashire,  and  to  hold  an  undisputed  position 
as  mistress  of  the  cotton  trade.  Everything  works  in  our  favor.  The 
cotton  is  at  our  doors.  Electric  power  to  drive  machinery  is  available, 
and  waterpower  to  generate  electricity  exists  in  many  places  in  the  state 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  invaded  by  the  construction  gang.  The'  state's 
population  numbers  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  it  is  an  industrious 
stock  capable  of  developing  the  highest  degree  of  manual  skill.  The  situa- 
tion could  hardly  be  improved  had  it  been  made  to  order  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  textile  industry. ' ' 

The  editor  might  have  named  another  factor  related  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  cotton  mill  industries  in  North  Carolina — namely,  the  white 
farm  tenants  and  their  families  who  are  still  struggling  with  economic 
hazards  and  social  disadvantages  in  her  country  areas.  Counting  only 
those  who  are  fifteen  years  old  and  over,  they  number  227  thousand. 
Our  factory  employees  numbered  only  158,000  in  1919.  In  short,  the 
available,  untouched  source  of  white  wage  labor  in  the  state  is  larger 
than  the  grand  total  of  wage  earners  employed  today  in  our  factory 
industries  of  all  sorts,  plus  all  other  wage  earners  in  the  various  mechani- 
cal trades.  Which  means  that  our  cotton  mills  have  a  one  hundred  per- 
cent chance  to  expand  in  labor  force  during  the  next  ten  years — a  basis 
on  Avhich  to  increase  machine  production  in  something  like  a  ten-fold  ratio. 

Cotton  mills  in  the  Soutli,  be  it  remembered,  have  flourished  in  densely 
populated  areas  of  white  farm  tenants.  Outside  these  particular  areas 
successful  cotton  mills  are  so  few  as  to  be  negligible  in  number  anywhere 
in  the  South.  Nobody  sees  this  fundamental  fact  more  clearly  than  cotton- 
mill  promoters  in  the  East.  We  ran  across  seven  of  these  keen-witted 
men  on  the  train  to  Texas  last  fall.  They  have  an  eye  on  Texas,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  least  in  doubt  about  the  future  cotton-mill  territory 
of  that  state.  We  are  spying  out  the  land  of  densely  populated  white 
farm  tenants,  said  they,  and  their  map  of  this  area  was  perfectly  drawn 
by  the  social  engineering  expert  in  the  party.  It  set  us  to  wondering 
how  many  men  in  the  South  were  given  to  painstaking,  competent  prospect- 
ing in  this  fashion. 

A  Great  Industrial  Area 

The  industrial  area  of  North  Carolina  lies  in  the  coastal  plain  and 
foothill  country — a  reap  hook  in  shape,  with  a  broad  blade  and  handle, 
the  point  of  the  blade  in  Ealeigh,  the  curve  following  the  bend  of  the 
Southern  Eailway  to  Charlotte,  and  the  handle  reaching  westward  through 
Gaston  and  Lincoln  counties  to  Eutherford.  In  this  area  of  cotton  and 
tobacco  farming  and  excessive  farm  tenancy  are  48  counties,  and  in  these 
counties   are   nearly   three-fourths    of    our    factory   enterprises,    more   than 
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four-fifths  of  all  the  bank  capital  of  the  state,  and  right  around  six- 
gevenths  of  all  the  business  in  bank  loans  and  discounts. 

Naturally  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  products  of  North  Carolina 
is  turned  out  in  our  rapidly  growing  cities  with  their  suburban  clusters 
of  industrial  enterprises.  Multiplying  industries  mean  rapidly  gromng 
cities  everywhere.  The  towns  without  factory  industries  must  be  content 
to  remain  small,  or  to  mark  time  in  population  increases,  or  to  dwindle 
and  disappear  from  the  map. 

Our  fourteen  cities  with  10,000  inhabitants  or  more  contain  within 
their  corporate  limits  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  the  factory  workers  of 
the  state,  and  their  factory  output  was  right  around  two-fifths  of  the  state 
total  in  1919.  But  if  we  include  the  mills  just  outside  city  limits,  then 
nearly  half  the  factory  wage  earners  of  the  state  and  more  than  half 
the  manufactured  output  must  be  credited  to  these  fourteen  larger  cities 
in  North  Carolina. 

Winston-Salem  with  200  million  dollars'  worth  of  factory  products 
in  1919  was  far  in  the  lead,  followed  by  Durham  with  71  million  dollars. 
Charlotte  came  next  with  43  million  dollars.  If  suburban  industries  be 
included,  Greensboro  easily  ranks  fourth  as  an  industrial  center. 

The  census  totals  of  all  the  cities  of  the  state  would  be  increased  by 
including  the  nearby  mills  and  factories  beyond  city  limits,  but  with 
the  exception  named  their  relative  rank  would  remain  about  the  same. 

The  table  below  refers  to  the  industrial  products  and  the  wage  earners 
within  city  incorporation  lines. 

Rank         City  Prodncts  Wage 

Earners 

1.  Winston  $200,485,000  14,030 

2.  Durham    70,659,000  6,673 

3.  Charlotte    43,096,000  5,906 

4.  High  Point 14,869,000  4,441 

5.  Gastonia    12,013,000  3,100 

6.  Wilmington    10,537,000  2,134 

7.  Greensboro    7,458,000  1,930 

8.  Asheville    7,091,000  1,313 

9.  Raleigh   6,871,000  1,430 

10.  New  Bern  5,702,000  1,838 

11.  Wilson     5,689,000  752 

12.  Salisbury 5,127,000  1,144 

13.  Rocky  Mount  4,904,000  1,682 

14.  Goklsboro    4,143,000  1,239 

Total    $398,644,000  47,612 
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The   Changing   Order 

The  Federal  Census  of  Industries  covering  the  year  1919  makes  it 
clear  that  North  Carolina  is  rapidly  moving  out  of  the  hand-made,  home- 
spun civilization  of  an  agricultural  state,  into  the  machine-made  civiliza- 
tion of  an  industrial-urban  state — out  of  a  simple  into  a  complex  social 
order. 

To  be  sure  a  majority  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  still  live  in 
the  country,  but  the  ratio  of  country  dwellers  steadily  dwindles.  They 
increased  in  number  during  the  last  census  period  nine  and  a  half  percent 
while  the  city  increase  was  fifty-four  percent. 

A  majority  of  people  of  the  state  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  are 
still  engaged  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry,  but  the 
ratio  decreases.  Our  farm  workers  decreased  twenty-three  percent  in 
number  during  the  last  census  period,  but  the  workers  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  increased  fifty-four  percent. 

Our  cities  are  still  few  in  number  and  small  in  size — only  fourteen 
had  ten  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  in  1919,  and  only  two,  Winston- 
Salem  and  Charlotte,  were  near  the  fifty  thousand  mark;  but  the  in- 
dustrial-urban development  of  North  Carolina  is  now  so  pronounced,  and 
the  way  ahead  is  so  clearly  open  to  enterprisers,  that  the  next  quarter 
century  will  see  the  state  mapped  with  the  Great  Industrial  Area  of 
the  United  States. 

The  changing  order  in  North  Carolina  means  great  industries  and 
great  cities  in  rapidly  multiplying  number.  It  also  means  greater  wealth 
and  a  greater  concentration  of  wealth.  Forty-eight  persons  in  North  Caro- 
lina enjoyed  a  net  taxable  income  of  more  than  nine  million  dollars  in 
1919,  and  they  paid  into  the  federal  treasury  more  than  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars  of  taxes.  Which  was  nearly  half  of  all  the  federal  taxes 
paid  on  incomes  in  the  entire  state;  also  it  was  nearly  twice  as  much 
money  as  all  the  general  property  tax  payers  of  the  state  jjaid  into  the 
state  treasury  the  same  year. 

The  day  of  great  fortunes  is  only  just  beginning  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  urban-industrial  expansion  everywhere.  If 
only  wealth  can  be  rightly  related  to  weal,  and  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
common  weal,  then  we  can  have  greater  progress  and  less  poverty,  greater 
magnificence  and  less  misery  in  our  beloved  mother  state. 

But  it  cannot  be  so  if  the  state  follows  the  immemorial  way  of  aimless 
drift.  The  reasoned  way  is  better  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Club  to  find  it,  if  by  diligent  search  it  can  be  found  by  a  thoughtful 
group  of  University  students. 
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Manufacture  in  the  United   States 

Covering  factory  systems  in  the  year  1919.  Based  on  the  preliminary 
statement  of  the  Census  Bureau.  Building  trades,  hand  trades,  and 
neighborhood  industries  excluded. 

Department   of  Eural   Social   Science,  University   of   North   Carolina. 


Rink 

State 

Value  of 
Products 

Rank 

1. 

New    York 

...$8,875,007,000 

25. 

2. 

Pennsylvania  

...  7,312,333,000 

26. 

3. 

Illinois    

...  5,874,007,000 

27. 

4. 

Ohio    

...  5,100,299,000 

28. 

5. 

Massachusetts    -. 

...  4,007,452,000 

29. 

6. 

New    Jersey    

...  3,686,775,000 

30. 

7. 

Michigan    

...  3,447,984,000 

31. 

8 

California    

...  1,981,410,000 

3^ 

9. 

Indiana    

...  1,901,846,000 

33. 

10 

Wisconsin     

...  1,883,608,000 

34 

n 

Missouri   

....  1,599,264,000 

35 

12. 

Connecticut    

...  1,394,898,000 

36. 

13. 

Minnesota    

...  1,218,130,000 

37. 

14. 

Texas    

...      999,996,000 

38. 

15. 

North  Carolina  . 

...      943,808,000 

39. 

16. 

Kansas    

....      913,667,000 

40. 

17. 

Maryland     

...      873,945,000 

41. 

18 

Washington    

...      809,623,000 

49 

19 

Ehode   Island    ... 

...      747,323,000 

43. 

^0 

Iowa    

...      745,473,000 

44 

9.1 

Georgia    

...      693,556,000 

45 

?9 

Louisiana   . 

676,190,000 

46 

"R 

Virginia    

....     641,810,000 

47 

24. 

Nebraska    

....      596,042,000 

48. 

State 


Value  of 
Products 


Tennessee    $556,253,000 

Alabama   492,731,000 

West  Virginia  471,871,000 

Maine    456,822,000 

New  Hampshire  407,205,000 

Oklahoma    401,363,000 

Kentucky    395,660,000 

South    Carolina    ....  381,454,000 

Oregon    366,783,000 

Colorado    275,622,000 

Florida    213,327,000 

Arkansas    200,313,000 

Mississippi    197,747,000 

Vermont    168,108,000 

Montana    166,664,000 

Delaware  165,073,000 

Utah    156,933,000 

Arizona 120,769,000 

Wyoming    81,445,000 

Idaho   80,511,000 

South    Dakota    62,171,000 

North   Dakota   57,374,000 

Nevada    22,874,000 

New  Mexico   17,857,000 
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CHAPTER  III 

WEALTH  AND  LIVELIHOOD  IN  CAROLINA 

E.  C.  Branson,  University  Faculty 
Our  New  Wealth  in  1919 

The  gross  primary  wealth  produced  in  North  Carolina  in  1919  was  a 
little  more  than  one  billion  six  Imndred  million  dollars  in  round  numbers. 

It  is  almost  exactly  four  times  the  volume  of  such  wealth  produced  in 
the  state  in  1915.  See  the  North  Carolina  Club  Year-Book,  Wealth  and 
Welfare  in  North   Carolina,  pages   25-28. 

It  is  almost  exactly  half  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  state  in  1920,  as 
shown  in  the  revaluation  figures  of  the  State  Tax  Commission.  Which 
is  to  say,  in  a  single  year  we  created  one-half  as  much  wealth  as  we  were 
willing  to  put  on  our  taxbooks  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
history. 

The  primary  wealth  created  in  North  Carolina  in  1919  averaged  six 
hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  per  person,  counting  men,  women,  and 
children  of  both  races.  It  was  an  average  of  more  than  three  thousand 
dollars  per  family. 

Counting  out  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  manufacture  and  the  value 
of  crops  consumed  by  livestock,  there  is  still  left  a  total  of  more  than 
one  billion  dollars  of  what  can  be  called  brand  new  wealth  produced  in 
North  Carolina  in   1919 — the  year  covered  by  the  1920  census. 

At  this  reduced  figure  our  wealth-producing  power  averaged  right 
around  four  hundred  dollars  per  inhabitant,  or  two  thousand  dollars  per 
family. 

We  speak  of  this  wealth  as  primary,  because  it  is  (1)  crude  wealth 
produced  by  the  farmers,  foresters,  miners,  quarrymen,  and  fishers  of  the 
state,  and  (2)  crude  wealth  put  by  our  mills,  factories  and  foundries  into 
finished  form  for  final  consumption. 

And  the  values  put  upon  this  wealth  in  the  federal  reports  are  farm 
and  factory  values  ruling  in  December,  1919,  a  full  four  months  after  the 
slump  in  cotton  prices.  These  huge  totals  are  not  the  prices  paid  by  final 
consumers.  They  do  not  cover  price  increases  due  to  transportation  and 
the  services  of  tradespeople  of  all  sorts.  Tliey  cover  the  farm  and  factory 
values  of  economic  commodities  produced  in  North  Carolina.  They  do 
not  cover  the  values  of  economic  services.  These  totals  are  therefore 
minimum  figures.  They  represent  primary,  not  secondary,  wealth,  else  the 
totals  would  need  to  be  doubled  at  the  very  least. 

For  the  most  part  they  are  authoritative  figures.    Indeed  they  are  aU 
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authoritative  except  the  value  of  livestock  sold  and  slaughtered,  the  com- 
mercial output  of  our  fisheries,  and  the  value  of  our  farm  woodlot  products. 
These  particular  figures  are  yet  to  come  from  the  federal  authorities  at 
Washington.  For  the  time  being  we  are  giving  conservative  estimates. 
Farm  woodlot  products,  for  instance,  mean  firewood,  posts,  sills,  naval 
stores  and  the  like.  We  put  this  total  at  twenty-two  million  dollars. 
It  is  not  excessive,  because  the  firewood  cut  alone  has  already  been  re- 
ported for  the  state  at  nineteen  million  dollars  in  1919. 

Holding   Down   Our  Wealth 

We  say  gross  values  rather  than  net  values,  because  nobody  knows 
the  cost  of  producing  this  wealth,  or  what  the  net  income  of  the  state 
was  in  1919. 

It  was  small  in  agriculture:  in  our  cotton  areas,  it  was  undoubtedly 
small  or  nothing  at  all  or  worse.  It  was  larger  in  our  tobacco  counties, 
because  tobacco  prices  held  up  somewhat  longer  and  better  than  cotton 
prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  net  profits  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
state  can  be  figured  down  almost  to  the  last  decimal,  because  cost-account- 
ing is  the  rule  in  manufacture.  In  agriculture,  it  is  everywhere  the  rare 
exception.  The  sad  fact  is  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  not 
yet  trained  in  business  methods,  as  the  Danish  farmers  are. 

The  mired  wheel  in  the  economic  life  of  North  Carolina  is  its  agriculture, 
and  it  imperils  every  other  business  in  the  state  as  we  are  at  last  coming 
to  see.  But  we  are  still  far  from  considering  the  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  farm  tenancy,  the  excessive  cost  of  farm  credit,  the  rapid 
descent  of  the  state  into  small-scale  farming,  our  deficiency  in  meat  and 
milk  animals,  the  decreasing  per  capita  production  of  farm  workers  in 
contrast  with  the  marvelous  increase  in  per-acre  and  cash-crop  totals,  the 
sparse  population  in  our  farm  areas,  the  lack  of  economic  and  social 
integration,  organization  and  cooperation  among  our  farm  dwellers.  And 
80  on  and  on. 

As  a  result  we  are  great  in  farm-wealth  creation.  We  are  as  weak  as 
water  in  farm-wealth  retention. 

The  Farmer's  Share 

Nevertheless,  a  vast  volume  of  agricultural  wealth  is  produced  in  North 
Carolina  from  year  to  year.  And  somebody  gets  it.  The  great  problem 
is  to  move  on  into  a  system  that  will  allow  a  righteous  portion  of  it  to 
stick  to  the  palms  that  sweat  it  out.  The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  is  a  picayune,  and  it  is  not  likelv  ever  to  be  larger  until  our  farmers 
cooperate  in  business  ways  for  business  advantage  as  the  California  farmers 
have  done. 
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The  eross  primary  wealth  of  all  sorts  produced  in  North  Carolina  year 
by  year  must  now  be  reckoned  in  billions,  and  these  billions  rank  us  among 
the  first  fifteen  states  of  the  Union.  We  are  speaking  of  industrial  wealth, 
farm  and  forest  wealth  of  all  sorts  and  the  output  of  our  mines,  quarries, 
and  fisheries. 

When  the  final  state  figures  for  manufacture  are  received  we  shall  be 
ranking  North  Carolina  among  tlie  industrial  states  .iust  as  we  are  today 
ranking  North  Carolina  among  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Union. 

The  summary  in  detail  of  the  new  wealth  created  in  North  Carolina  in 
1919  is  as  follows^ 

Our  New  Wealth  in  1919 

Manufactured    products,    1920    census $943,810,000 

Farm  crops,   1920   census 503,230,000 

Livestock  products- — dairy  products,  chickens  and  eggs,  wool 

and  mohair,  honey  and  wax,  1920  census 35,860,000 

Livestock  sold  and  slaughtered,  estimated 40,000,000 

Mines  and  quarries,   1920   census 2,745,000 

Fisheries,    estimated 3,000,000 

Farm  woodlot  products,  estimated 22,000,000 

Forest  products — lumber,  laths, 

and   shingles,    1920   census 50,000,000 

Total $1,600,645,000 

Livelihood  in  Carolina 

More  folks  and  fewer  workers,  353  thousand  more  folks  and  52  thousand 
fewer  workers,  a  134  thousand  decrease  of  workers  in  country  occupations 
and  a  120  thousand  increase  of  workers  in  city  occupations,  11  thousand 
fewer  folks  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  cooks,  housemaids, 
yard-men  and  the  like — such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  occupational  census 
of  1920  for  North  Carolina. 

The  occupational  groups  of  the  state  in  1910  will  be  found  in  the 
University  News  Letter,  Vol.  1,  No.  8.  A  table  of  comparisons  will  be 
found  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.     The  1920  details  follow. 

There  were  2,560,000  people  in  North  Carolina,  in  round  numbers,  in 
1920.  Nearly  eighteen  hundred  thousand  are  ten  years  of  age  and  over. 
Nearly  one-half,  or  48.6  percent,  of  this  age  group  are  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  outside  the  home,  or  895,621  all  told.  Women  engaged  in 
household  work  in  their  own  homes  are  not  accounted  by  the  census  authori- 
ties as  being  gainfully  employed. 

The  gainfully  employed  of  the  state  are  52,218  fewer  than  in  1910 — or 
so  read  the  figures  on  January  1,  1920.  Many  of  these  people  are  going  to 
school.     The   schools   of   all   grades  and  types   are   everywhere  fuller   than 
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they  have  ever  been  before  in  North  Carolina.    Others  are  taking  a  holiday, 
perhaps.     It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  of  late. 

Fewer  Farm  Workers 

The  people  at  work  in  agriculture  and  forestry  number  477,543.  This 
group  of  workers  is  134,024  smaller  than  in  1910.  Here  is  a  sudden  de- 
crease of  more  than  one-fifth  or  twenty-two  percent  of  the  farm  workers 
of  the  state.  It  accounts  for  the  615,000  acres  that  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation  during  the  last  census  period.  The  country  exodus  is  only  just 
begun  in  North  Carolina.  The  chances  are  that  a  still  larger  number  of 
farm  families  will  desert  the  countryside  during  the  present  census  period. 

The  second  largest  occupational  group  in  North  Carolina  is  engaged 
in  manufacture  and  mechanical  industries.  They  number  211,019  workers, 
and  the  ten-year  increase  was  74,175  or  54  percent.  This  increase,  in  con- 
trast with  the  decrease  of  farm  workers,  clearly  shows  the  drift  of  our 
farm  populations  into  the  urban,  industrial  centers  of  the  state. 

On  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground 

The  domestic  and  personal  servants  are  56,534,  and  they  are  nearly 
11,000  fewer  than  in  1910 — a  decrease  of  sixteen  percent.  It  is  not  news 
to  anybody  to  say  that  cooks,  house-girls,  and  yard-hands  are  taking  a 
vacation.  They  are  hard  to  get,  hard  to  keep  on  their  .iobs,  and  still 
harder  to  pay.  They  are  slated  for  hard  times  by  the  boll  weevil.  Another 
year  or  two  and  they  will  be  glad  to  take  any  job  they  can  get  at  almost 
any  price  anybody  is  \\dlling  to  pay — in  North  Carolina  as  in  the  cotton 
states  south  of  us.  A  multitude  of  people  playing  around  on  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  will  get  dowTi  to  work  when  the  boll  weevil  gets  busy  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  next  largest  group  of  workers  in  the  state  are  the  merchants  and 
bankers.  With  their  employees  they  number  52.931,  an  increase  of  16,324 
or  forty-four  percent  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  people  engaged  in  transportation,  mainly  railway  and  street-car 
workers,  number  36,331 — an  increase  of  11,248  or  forty-five  percent. 

The  people  engaged  in  professional  service,  doctors,  teachers,  preachers, 
la-w>'ers,  and  the  like,  number  29,749.  The  ten-year  increase  is  12,536, 
or  seventy-three  percent. 

Clerical  workers,  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  typewriters,  stenographers,  can- 
vassers, agents,  and  the  like,  almost  exactly  doubled  in  number  during 
the  last  ten  years.  The  increase  was  from  10,249  to  20,509,  or  one  hun- 
dred percent. 

More  Public  Servants 

Public  ofTu'c  holders,  local,  state,  and  federal,  are  9,003  instead  of 
2,600  in  19U).  Here  is  the  largest  ratio  of  increase  in  the  state — 247 
per  cent. 
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The  smallest  occupational  group  in  JSTorth  Carolina  are  miners  and 
quarrymen.     They  are  2,002  compared  with  952  ten  years  ago. 

It  appears  that  farm  workers  in  North  Carolina  still  outnumber  all 
other  occupational  groups  combined,  but  also  it  appears  that  they  are 
greatly  diminished  in  number. 

It  is  also  clear  that  all  other  occupational  groups  except  the  miners 
and  fishermen  are  city  groups — that  is  to  say,  their  occupations  center 
in  towns  and  cities.  Their  increase  contributes  to  city  growth,  and  city 
growth  in  North  Carolina  draws  directly  upon  the  surrounding  country 
regions.  This  fact  explains  the  fifty-four  percent  increase  in  urban 
population  in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  contrast  with 
the  nine  and  one-half  percent  increase  in  country  population.  Our  city 
population  increased  nearly  six  times  faster  than  our  open  country  popu- 
lation during  the  last  ten  years. 

A  table  of  occupational  increases  and  decreases  follows. 

Occupations  in  North  Carolina  in  1920 

Based  on  the  1910  Cen.«us  and  Press  Summaries  of  the  1920  Census. 

Increase  in  population,  352,836 ;  decrease  in  workers  outside  the  home 
52,218.  The  ratio  of  total  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  fell 
from  43  to  35  percent.  The  ratio  of  workers  ten  years  old  and  over  fell 
from  60  to  48.6  i^ercent.  Similar  details  show  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole. 

The  figures  cover  both  races  and  sexes,  ten  years  and  over,  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  outside  the  home. 

Occupation  Groups  1920  1910  Ten  Year  Prcl. 

Increase  Inc. 

1.  Agriculture  and   forestry 477,543       611,567  —134,024         —22 

2.  Alftre.  and  mechanic  industries  211,019  136,844         74,175  54 

3.  Domestic  and  personal  service..  56,534  67,223  —10,689  —16 

4.  Trade    and   banking 52,931  36,607       16,324  44 

5.  Transportation    36,331  25,083       11,248  45 

6.  Professional    service — doctors, 

teachers,  lawj^-ers,  preachers....  29,749  17,213  12,536  73 

7.  Clerical    occupations  —  cashiers 
bookkeepers,  stenographers,  can- 
vassers,  etc 20,509  10,249  10,260  100 

8.  Public  service- office  holders....  9,003  2,600  6,403  247 

9.  Miners   and   quarrymen 2,002  952  1,050  110 

Grand  total  of  workers 895,621  947,839  —52,218  —6 

Population   of   state 2,559,123  2,206,287  352,836  16 

Eatio  of  workers  to  total  popu- 
lation    35  43  ....  — 8 

Eatio  of  workers  to  population 
ten  years  old  and  over 48.6  60  ....         — 11.4 
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CHAPTER  IV 

URBAN  CAROLINA  IN  1920 

E.  C.  Branson,  University  Faculty 

Urban  Carolina  concerns  731,123  people  living  (1)  in  413  incorporated 
small-towns  Avith  fewer  than  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants  each,  and 
(2)  in  fifty-five  cities  with  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants 
each.  The  line  between  towns  and  cities  is  drawn  by  the  census  authori- 
ties at  2,500  inhabitants  and,  if  unincorporated,  small-town  populations 
are  counted  as  rural. 

More  than  a  fourth  or  28.6  percent  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
now  live  under  town  and  city  conditions,  as  (1)  consumers  not  producers 
of  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  existence  and  to  manufacture  and  (2) 
with  overhead  local  machinery  for  self-rule  and  self-expression  in  behalf 
of  economic,  social,  and  civic  advantages. 

Countryside  Carolina 

The  dwellers  in  the  open  country  of  the  state,  outside  incorporated 
places  of  any  sort  or  size  whatsoever,  number  1,828,000  or  71.4  percent 
of  our  total  population.  But  not  all  these  country  dwellers  are  farmers. 
Almost  exactly  a  fourth  of  them  are  foresters,  miners,  quarrymen,  fisher- 
men and  wage-earners  in  numerous  unincorporated  mill  and  factory  villages 
in  country  or  suburban  areas.  The  farmers  with  their  families  number 
1,376,000  souls,  while  all  other  people  in  the  country  areas  of  North  Caro- 
lina number  452,000.  In  the  main  the  daily  work  of  country  dwellers  is 
the  production  of  the  raAv  materials  necessary  for  existence  and  for  manu- 
facture. The  essential  economic  difference  between  rural  a.nd  urban  popu- 
lations is  this:  country  dwellers  are  producers  of  raw  materials,  while 
town  people  are  consumers  or  transformers  of  raw  materials,  and  distrib- 
uters of  finished  economic  products  as  brokers  and  merchants. 

The  farmers  of  the  state  produce  crude  wealth  as  individuals  or  as 
family  groups  settled  in  solitary  dwellings  scattered  throughout  forty-nine 
thousand  square  miles — seven  dwellings  to  the  square  mile  on  an  average 
the  state  over,  and  fewer  than  four  to  tlie  square  mile  in  eight  counties, 
both  races  counted.  They  lack  community  life  and  overhead  local  machin- 
ery for  self-rule,  self-expression,  and  self-protection.  They  produce,  sell, 
and  buy  as  individuals  Avithout  adcf|uate  organization.  They  dump  their 
wares  on  the  market  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  seasons  instead  of  merchan- 
dizing their  products  througliout  the  year  as  the  mills  and  factories  are  able 
to  do;  and  only  recently  have  they  begun  to  organize  on  any  large  scale  in 
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North  Carolina  for  business  advantages.  They  dwell  in  isolation  and 
insulation  more  or  less  complete;  which  explains  the  static  or  stagnant  social 
areas  in  the  remote  country  counties  of  North  Carolina. 

In  brief,  seven  of  every  ten  people,  on  an  average,  still  dwell  in  the 
open  country  of  North  Carolina.  Which  means  that  seven  of  every  ten 
voters  belong  to  country  precincts,  that  seven-tenths  of  the  people  of  the 
state  are  served,  if  served  at  all,  by  country  churches,  that  seven-tenths 
of  our  school  population  must  take  their  chances  in  the  country  schools 
such  as  they  are.  It  also  explains  why  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
white  illiteracy  of  the  state  is  country  illiteracy. 

More  Country  Dwellers 

And  the  country  population  of  North  Carolina  did  not  decrease  as 
in  twenty-four  other  states  of  the  Union  during  the  last  ten  years ;  on  the 
contrary  it  steadily  increases  from  decade  to  decade,  and  the  increases  are 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  virility  and  fecundity  of  our  country  people, 
white  and  black — to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  not  to  immigration 
as  in  the  western  states.  Manifestly  our  native  white  country  people  are 
a  hardy,  not  a  decadent  stock,  as  in  the  North  and  East.  The  fact  is,  we 
lead  the  entire  United  States  in  cradles  and  baby  carriages,  with  a  birth 
rate  of  31.6  per  1000  inhabitants,  against  23.7  in  the  total  registration 
area,  and  28.2  in  South  Carolina,  our  nearest  competitor. 

But  while  the  country  population  of  the  state  as  a  whole  was  increasing 
9.5  percent  during  the  last  ten  years,  nineteen  country  counties  and  308 
country  townships  suffered  population  decreases  ranging  from  one  to 
thirty-one  percent.  Nearly  a  fifth  of  all  our  counties  and  nearly  a  third 
of  all  our  townships  lost  population  in  1910-20.  Almost  without  exception 
they  are  remote  and  lonely  country  counties,  or  remote  and  lonely  country 
townships  in  wideawake  counties.  In  the  main  their  population  losses 
are  due  (1)  to  sparsity  of  population,  poor  roads,  and  poor  schools,  (2)  to 
inability  to  organize  for  business  and  social  advantages,  and  (3)  to  the 
attractions  of  industrial  and  urban  centers  with  their  offers  of  livelier 
existence,  and  larger  amounts  of  wage  money  for  weekly  fingering. 

The  nineteen  dwindling  country  counties  of  the  state  and  their  ten- 
year  losses  of  country  poijulation  are  Alleghany  4.4  percent,  Camden  4.8 
percent,  Carteret  31.3  percent,  Chowan  5.8  percent,  Currituck  5.5  percent, 
Haywood  0.5  percent,  Hyde  5.1  percent,  Iredell  2.2  percent,  Lee  8.4  percent, 
Lincoln  16.5  percent,  Madison  0.7  percent,  Montgomery  2.4  percent,  Pam- 
lico 9.1  percent,  Pender  4.4  percent,  Eandolph  4.0  percent,  Richmond  2.2 
percent,  Eowan  8.9  percent,  Scotland  15.7  percent,  and  Tyrrell  7.1  percent. 

The  308  dwindling  townships  lie  in  ninety  of  our  one  hundred  counties. 
The  state  over,  there  were  only  ten  counties  that  did  not  have  one  or 
more  to^vnships  decreasing  in  population  during  the  last  ten  years.     Forty- 
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one  counties  lost  population  in  a  third  or  more  of  all  their  townships.     See 
the  table  that  closes  this  chapter. 

Fewer  Farmers 

The  loss  of  population  in  a  farm  area  means  diminishing  incomes 
from  rented  farms,  diminishing  land  values,  diminishing  chances  to  secure 
renters  or  to  sell  land  at  any  price,  a  larger  number  of  -^vilderness  acres, 
and  a  d^vindling  agriculture.  It  also  means  poorly  supported  country 
schools  and  churches,  less  ability  to  build  public  highways  and  to  finance 
public  health  service,  and  a  smaller  opportunity  to  organize  for  self -defen- 
sive marketing  purposes.  And  further,  it  means  decaying  towns  with 
less  business  and  smaller  profits  for  merchants  and  bankers,  as  well  as 
smaller  chances  to  sell  town  lots  and  to  rent  stores  and  dwelling  houses. 
In  short,  it  means  static  or  stagnant  social  areas,  lacking  highway  and 
railroad  facilities,  lacking  nearby  market  towns  and  ready  money,  lacking 
bank  facilities  and  newspaper  service,  school  advantages,  and  stimulating 
outlook  in  general.  This  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  nineteen  country 
counties  and  308  country  townships  in  ninety  counties  of  North  Carolina 
today.  The  white  people  in  these  areas  are  an  unmixed  native  stock,  and 
all  in  all  there  are  no  better  country  people  in  the  world,  but  they  are 
fleeing  out  of  drowsy  conditions,  and  it  is  the  young,  alert,  and  ambitious 
who  go,  leaving  behind  the  old  folks,  the  unalert,  and  the  unaspiring.  But 
even  more  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  they  are  leaving  the  negroes 
behind  in  our  most  fertile  farm  regions,  for  in  1920  as  in  1910  the  negroes 
are  sticking  to  the  farm  better  than  the  whites. 

And  while  tlie  open-country  areas  of  the  state  were  increasing  159,000 
in  general  population  and  our  farms  were  gaining  16,000  in  number,  we 
were  losing  135,146  farmers  and  farm  workers,  and  615,000  acres  Avere 
passing  out  of  cultivation.  And  moreover  the  cultivated  farm  land  of  the 
state  was  dropping  from  4  to  3.2  acres  per  inhabitant.  Over  against 
a  decrease  of  23  percent  in  the  number  of  farm  workers  must  be  placed 
other  population  increases  as  follows — city  increase  54  percent,  factory 
workers  and  mechanics  54  percent,  traders  and  bankers  44  percent,  trans- 
porters 45  percent,  professional  people  73  percent,  clerical  workers  100 
percent,   and    office   holders,   local,   state,   and   federal,   247   percent. 

The  Cityward  Drift 

Tlic  following  table  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  bread-winning  groups 
in  North  Carolina  in  1920,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  with  their  increases 
and  decreases  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Increases 

Population  increase,  352,836 16% 

City   increase,   171,896 54% 

Small-town   increase,   22,271 9.1% 
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Open-country  increase,   158,669 9.5% 

Office  holders,  increase — local,  state,  and  federal  6,403 247% 

Miners  and  quarrymen,  increase   1,050 110% 

Clerical  workers — bookkeepers,  cashiers,  stenographers,  agents  etc., 

increase     10,260 100% 

Professional   workers — doctors,   teachers,   preachers,   lawj'ers,    etc., 

increase    12,534 73% 

Mill  and  factory  workers,  mechanics,  etc.,  increase  74,175 54% 

Transportation  workers,  railroad,  street  railway  employees,  etc.,  in- 
crease  11,248 45% 

Merchants  and  bankers,  increase  16,324 44% 

Decreases 

Farmers  and  foresters,  decrease  135,146 23% 

Domestic  and  personal  servants,  decrease  10,589 15% 

AU  workers,  decrease  52,218 6% 

Push-and-Pull  Forces 

A  mere  glance  at  the  details  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the 
increase  of  open-country  population  in  the  state  during  the  last  census 
period  did  not  consist  of  farmers  and  their  folks,  but  mainly  of  mill 
villagers  in  country  areas  and  of  dwellers  in  unincorporated  small-towns,  of 
Avhich  there  is  an  uncommonly  large  number  in  North  Carolina.  It  also 
discloses  the  combined  attractive  and  propulsive  causes  involved  in  the 
progressive  urbanization  of  North  Carolina  since  1880,  the  outstanding 
initial  date  of  our  industrial  development. 

Farm  populations  are  driven  out  of  our  country  regions  as  though  fired 
out  of  a  catapult — driven  by  humdrum  loneliness  and  unrelieved  monotony, 
by  the  hardships  of  small  profits  or  no  profits  at  all  in  farming  as  a  busi- 
ness in  average  years,  by  poor  roads,  poor  schools,  and  poorly  supported 
churches,  by  inadequate  medical  service  at  well-nigh  prohibitive  prices, 
and  so  on  and  on.  At  the  same  time  they  are  attracted  into  our  industrial- 
urban  centers  by  the  lure  of  tlie  crowds,  by  the  glittering  show  windows 
and  entrancing  film  pictures,  by  the  weekly  wage  envelope,  by  the  chance 
to  finger  larger  sums  of  money  than  they  ever  before  dreamed  of,  and 
even  more  by  the  chance  to  spend  money  for  things  they  never  before 
dreamed  of  possessing  in  all  their  lives. 

So  much  for  the  combined  effect  of  the  push-and-pull  forces  that  play 
upon  deep-seated  human  instincts.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  developing 
industrialism  in  every  country  of  Christendom.  Factory  industries  produce 
cities — more  cities  and  larger  cities  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  A  modern  city  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  center — this,  first  of 
all :  and  the  more  extensive  and  varied  the  industries  the  larger  the  oppor- 
tunities for  trade,  transportation,  banking  business,  commercialized  amuse- 
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ments,  professional,  clerical,  domestic,  and  personal  workers,  caterers,  and 
the  like.  A  community  without  manufacturing  industries  may  be  a  country 
market  town  of  small  proportions,  a  local  trade,  shipping,  and  banking 
center,  and  all  in  all  an  attractive  residence  place,  as  Wilming'ton  for 
instance;  but  without  factory  enterprises  steadity  multiplying  in  number 
and  size  it  cannot  hope  to  lead  in  population  increases.  For  instance, 
forty  years  ago  Wilmington  was  the  largest  city  in  North  Carolina — with 
nearly  twice  the  population  of  Ealeigh,  nearly  three  times  that  of  Charlotte, 
and  more  than  four  times  that  of  Winston  and  Salem  combined.  Today 
it  stands  not  first  but  third  in  population,  in  North  Carolina.  Like  New 
Bern  it  has  just  about  doubled  its  number  of  inhabitants  during  the  last 
four  decades,  while  six  lively  manufacturing  centers  have  increased  in 
population  in  ratios  that  range  from  ten  to  fifty-four  fold. 
Leading  Carolina  Cities 
The  following  table  tells  the  story  of  increasing  populations  since 
1880  in  our  fourteen  cities  with  10,000  inhabitants  or  more  in  1920 : 

Cities  40  Year  Increase  Pop.  Pop. 

percents  1920  1880 

1.  Gastonia  5,354  12,871  236 

2.  Eocky   Mount    2,208  12,742  552 

3.  High  Point   1,343  14,302  991 

4.  Winston-Salem    1,054  48,395  4,194 

5.  Asheville  990  28,504  2,616 

6.  Durham    964  21,719  2,041 

7.  Greensboro  844  19,861  2,105 

8.  Wilson  619  10,612  1,475 

9.  Charlotte    553  46,338  7,094 

10.  Salisbury   410  13,884  2,723 

11.  Goldsboro  244  11,296  3,286 

12.  Raleigh    164  24,418  9,265 

13.  Wilmington    92  33,372  17,350 

14.  New   Bern   89  12,198  6,443 

Tliese  fourteen  larger  cities  absorbed  nearly  half  the  total  population 
increase  of  the  entire  state  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  their  ratios  of 
growth  are  almost  exactly  in  keeping  with  their  ratios  of  industrial 
expansion.  Since  1900  we  have  doubled  the  number  of  our  factory  estab- 
lishments and  wage-earning  employees,  and  we  have  multiplied  by  ten  or 
more  both  the  capital  employed  and  the  volume  of  goods  turned  out.  The 
effect  upon  city  increases  of  population  is  direct  and  prodigious. 

During  these  twenty  years  the  ratio  of  country  dwellers  dropped  from 
82.3  to  71.4  percent  of  the  total  population.  Ten  years  ago  North  Carolina 
was  being  urbanized  more  rapidl.v  than  thirty-six  other  states  of  the 
Union.     Our  city  i)opulation  increase  during  1900-1910  was  more  than  four 
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times  the  rate  of  country  increase,  and  in  only  twelve  states  were  the  ratios 
greater.  But  in  1910-20  our  city  population  increase  was  nearly  six  times 
the  rate  of  our  country  population  increase,  and  the  chances  are  that  in 
still  fewer  states  were  the  ratios  of  city  increase  greater.  (The  1920  census 
figures,  we  may  say.  are  not  yet  available  for  all  the  states.) 

It  thus  becomes  clear  that  while  North  Carolina  is  still  rural  in  popu- 
lation, we  are  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  a  rural  people,  that  we  are  moving 
with  rapid  strides  out  of  ruralisni  into  industrial  urbanism — in  population, 
in  livelihood,  in  wealth  production,   concentration,  and  domination. 

Our  Little  Country  Towns 

A  city,  or  a  small  town  with  prospects  of  growing  into  city  proportions, 
sits  upon  a  four-legged  stool,  so  to  speak,  and  the  legs  of  this  stool  are 

(1)  farming   and   other   country   occupations   that   produce   raw   materials, 

(2)  manufacture,  (3)  trade  and  transportation,  and  (4)  banking.  And 
it  sits  insecurely  if  any  one  of  these  supports  be  infirm. 

A  country  market  town  sits  upon  a  three-legged  stool  and  the  legs 
of  it  are  (1)  the  surrounding  countryside,  (2)  trade,  and  (3)  banking. 
And  it  sits  insecurely  if  its  back-country  is  an  agricultural  area  diminish- 
ing in  population  or  in  prosperity — if  its  attitude  toward  the  trade  territory 
be  indifferent  or  supercilious,  or  exacting  and  grasping — if  it  is  content 
to  take  interest  from  farmers  rather  than  interest  in  farmers — if  it  is 
unconcerned  about  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  nearby  country  regions, 
in  better  country  roads,  better  country  schools,  and  better  supported 
country  churches — if  its  tax  moneys  go  to  support  its  own  schools,  li- 
braries, and  public  health  activities,  -iAdth  little  or  no  thought  of  sharing 
these  freely  with  the  country  homes  round-about — if  its  banks  be  of  the 
spider-web  instead  of  the  honey-bee  variety.  Large  or  small,  no  town 
or  city  can  grow  fat  in  a  lean  countryside.  Neither  individuals  nor  com- 
munities can  safely  live  unto  themselves  alone. 

Here  and  there,  in  this  and  every  other  state,  are  small  towns  that 
are  trying  to  balance  on  two-legged  stools  of  this  sort — a  feat  that  onlj- 
acrobats  are  equal  to.  With  the  farm  leg  gone,  they  are  teetering  on  trade 
and  banking  as  town  supports.  They  are  towns  without  an  economic  basis 
in  agriculture  or  manufacture — in  which,  as  the  wits  say,  everybody  tries 
to  make  a  living  by  taking  in  everybody  else's  washing.  We  found  towns 
of  this  sort  in  the  Berkshire  hills  last  fall,  and  we  have  such  towns  in 
increasing  number  in  North  Carolina  and  the  South. 

Census  Danger  Signals 

Of  course  they  fail,  and  the  1920  census  tells  the  story  of  failure 
in  detail. 

They  fail  to  grow  in  poinilation.  When  country  people  desert  the 
farm,  they  do  not  often  move  into  drab  and  dreary  little  towns,  half -awake, 
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half-asleep,  half-alive,  half-dead.  They  go  over  these  unattractive  little 
places,  with  a  hop-skip-and-jump,  into  brisk  and  lively  mill  or  city  centers 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  every  other  state.  The  cities  grcAV  during  the 
last  ten  years,  but  not  the  little  towns,  as  a  rule.  Tour  of  our  industrial 
centers  almost  exactly  doubled  in  population  during  this  period,  and  fifteen 
little  places  developed  factory  enterprises  and  moved  up  into  the  rank  of 
census-size  cities.  Meantime  our  413  small  towns  increased  in  population 
only  22,271  all  told— which  means  an  average  increase  of  five  inhabitants 
apiece  per  year.  Ninety-five  or  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  total  did  not 
increase  at  all — thej^  "swunk  like  Sambo's  catfish."  And  nearly  a  third 
of  the  dwindling  little  towns  had  fewer  inhabitants  in  1920  than  they 
had  in  1850. 

They  fail  to  grow  in  business.  With  the  housing  problem  acute  in 
wide-awake  centers  everywhere,  witness  the  empty  stores  and  dwellings 
in  thirty-odd  little  towns  in  North  Carolina — to■\^^.ls  that  are  manifestly 
down-at-the-heels  and  out-at-the-elbows. 

They  fail  to  grow  in  civic  pride  and  enterprise.  Witness  the  thirty- 
nine  little  places  in  North  Carolina  that  surrendered  their  town  charters 
and  faded  from  the  map  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  among  them  were 
some  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  state. 

Some  years  ago  Charles  Edgeworth  Jones  wrote  a  sketch  entitled,  The 
Dead  Towns  of  Georgia.  The  dead  towns  of  North  Carolina  are  now 
inviting  the  attention  of  historians.  The  new  century  already  records 
an  alarming  list  of  dead,  wounded,  and  missing  municipalities  in  this 
and  other  states. 

Small-Town  Functions 

Our  little  towns  are  set  between  the  two  horns  of  a  dilemna:  they 
must  definitely  determine  to  be  choice  residence  centers  on  the  one  hand 
or  to  develop  factory  enterprises  on  the  other.  Most  of  them  never  can 
be  and  never  ought  to  be  industrial  centers:  but  all  of  them  can  be  the 
happiest  places  on  earth  to  live  in  and  to  rear  children  in  safelJ^  They 
must  begin  to  function  properly  in  sheer  self-defense.  That  is  to  say, 
they  must  be  pridef ully  related  to  themselves  and  helpfully  related  to  the 
surrounding  trade  areas,  or  they  must  dwindle  and  disappear  as  the  state 
moves  faster  and  faster  into  an  industrial-urban  civilization. 

The  University  is  therefore  offering  to  the  248,000  people  in  the  413 
little  country  market  towns  of  the  state  two  courses,  one  on  Small-Town 
Planning,  and  the  other  on  Small-Town  Eelations  to  Trade  Territories. 
And  it  will  offer  these  courses  in  vain  unless  the  attention  of  the  state 
can  be  fastened  upon  them. 

The  proper  functioning  of  our  small  towais  is  equally  important  to  the 
country  people  of  North  Carolina,  (1)  because  they  need  convenient 
market  centers  where  they  can  turn  into  instant  ready  cash  farm  products 
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of  every  sort — not  cottou  and  tobacco  alone,  (2)  because  they  need  to 
move  into  these  little  centers  out  of  the  loneliness  of  sparsely  settled 
areas,  and  to  live  there  not  as  store-keepers,  bankers,  and  rent  collectors, 
but  as  farmers  busy  with  farming  on  nearby  farms,  as  in  the  old  world 
countries,  (3)  because  our  country  civilization  must  develop  community 
life  and  organization  or  it  must  inevitably  fall  into  decay. 

These  little  places  must  be  captured  by  our  farmers  and  turned  into 
farm  centers — not  into  trade  and  banking  centers  merely  but  into  farm 
communities  busy  primarily  with  farming  as  a  business.  It  is  the  easiest 
way  out.  And  a  way  out  must  be  found,  for  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
people  will  not  forever  dwell  in  solitary  sort,  a  few  families  to  the  square 
mile,  in  a  vast  expanse  of  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  The  present  state 
of  affairs  in  the  country  regions  of  the  state  cannot  last  forever.  It  is  a 
denial  of  a  fimdamental  human  instinct — the  craving  for  companionship. 
Our  country  people  were  lonely  before  but  they  were  not  acutely  aware 
of  it  until  rural  free  deliveries,  automobiles,  and  country  telephones 
aroused  them  out  of  social  apathy.  The  cityward  drift  is  already  strong 
in  nineteen  country  counties  and  308  country  townships,  and  the  numbers 
will  greatly  increase  as  the  state  moves  on  into  a  belated  but  vigorous 
industrial-urban  era.  Townspeople  and  country  dwellers  in  the  cotton 
counties  of  the  state  are  unbelievably  stupid,  if  they  cannot  or  will  not 
give  themselves  to  economic  and  social  stock-taking  long  before  the 
approaching  boll-weevil  depopulates  farm  areas  and  destroys  the  business 
of  farmers,  traders,  and  bankers,  alike ;  or  so  at  least  for  a  while — a  while 
that  seems  like  an  eternity  to  the  sufferers.  It  is  the  boll-weevil  way 
everywhere. 

A  Main  Matter 

It  is  not  important  for  a  town  or  a  city  to  be  big  and  rich.  A  city 
can  be  big  without  being  great.  It  can  be  rich  in  fact  and  miserly  in 
spirit.  But  it  is  important — mainly  important — whatever  its  size,  for  a 
city  to  be  sound  and  wholesome  to  the  core.  Large  or  small,  a  great 
city  is  a  clean  place  for  children  to  be  born  in,  a  safe  place  for  boys 
and  girls  to  grow  up  in,  and  a  happy  place  for  men  and  women  to  live 
in  and  work  in.  And  no  other  place  is  great,  no  matter  what  its  population 
or  its  wealth.  Country  market  toAvn  or  city  industrial  center,  its  main 
business  is  to  be  the  choicest  residence  spot  on  the  globe. 

It  is  a  civic  ideal  that  calls  for  a  home-owning,  home-loving,  home- 
defending  citizenship,  freely  willing  to  invest  tax  moneys  in  community 
enterprises  for  the  common  good — in  schools,  libraries,  public  health 
activities,  parks  and  playgrounds,  in  public  utilities,  and  civic  advantages 
both  for  the  city  itself  and  for  the  trade  territory  that  sustains  it.  It 
means  taxes  equably  levied  and  efficiently  expended  for  community  ends  and 
aims.      It    means    fair    dealing    and    neighborly    relationships.      It    means 
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pride  in  community  appearances  and  achievements.  It  means  the  sponging 
out  of  slums  and  plague  spots.  It  means  a  thousand  things  that  signify 
nothing  to  men  who  innocently  or  wittingly  are  so  absorbed  in  private 
affairs  and  businesses  that  they  have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  community 
concerns  however  urgent. 

The  Look  Ahead 

Does  the  drift  of  country  populations  into  the  industrial-urban  centers 
of  North  Carolina  promise  good  or  ill  for  the  state?  Is  our  civilization 
moving  ahead  in  the  right  direction?  Is  ours  at  present  a  well  balanced 
civilization?  Has  it  long  been  too  rural  and  too  little  urban?  Does  the 
state  need  more  and  larger  cities  and  a  smaller  farm  population? 

These  are  important  inquiries,  but  they  cannot  be  fully  considered 
within  the  limits  of  this  brief  study.  Instead,  the  following  propositions 
are  submitted — not  as  conclusions  but  rather  as  subjects  for  debate. 

First.  Well  or  ill,  the  cityward  drift  will  continue.  It  is  not  a  local 
but  a  world-wide  movement.  The  problem  is  not  to  turn  people  back  to 
the  farm  or  to  keep  people  from  leaving  the  farm,  but  to  make  farm  life 
efficient,  prosperous,  satisfying  and  wholesome  for  country-minded  people 
who  choose  to  live  in  the  country.  There  are  now  and  will  always  be 
many  country-minded  people  in  every  state  and  nation,  but  at  present 
they  are  being  driven  out  of  the  country  by  unendurable  conditions,  eco- 
nomic and  social. 

Second.  If  these  conditions  cannot  be  cured,  and  in  the  main  they 
must  be  cured  by  the  country  people  themselves,  then  country  life  in 
North  Carolina  will  fall  into  decay  as  in  the  New  England  and  the  North 
Atlantic  states.  The  industrial  supremacy  of  this  area  is  now  imperiled 
by  the  decline  of  agriculture.  As  a  result  eastern  factories  are  being 
moved  into  regions  of  larger  food  production  and  lower  food  costs.  Mean- 
time New  England  manufacturers  are  spending  millions  of  corporation 
money  for  agricultural  rehabilitation  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Third.  So  far  in  our  history,  we  have  had  too  many  producers  of 
farm  products,  and  too  few  local  consumers.  Our  towns  and  cities  have 
been  too  few  and  too  small  to  furnish  ready,  profitable  markets  for  any 
farm  products  but  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  in  average  years  the  demand 
for  these  in  the  markets  of  the  world  reduces  the  net  income  of  our 
farmers  to  the  lowest  possible  terms.  The  way  out  lies,  in  bread-and -meat 
farming,  and  (2)  a  larger  consuming  public  at  home.  (3)  with  cotton 
and  tobacco  as  surplus  crops  for  local  and  for  world-wide  consumption. 

In  a  word.  North  Carolina  is  now  and  has  always  been  too  rural  and 
too  little  urban.  Two-thirds  of  our  Avealth-iiroducers  are  farmers.  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  the  ratio  is  one-third,  and  it  is  not  an  unsafe 
ratio,   the   balancing   of   forces   considered.     A   smaller   ratio   than   this   is 
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perilous   for   manufacture   as   well   as   agriculture,    as   both   Old   and   New 
England  are  now  discovering — and  discovering  too  late. 

Keeping  civilization  on  even  keel  is  the  most  important  question  this 
state  can  consider.  •  Which  means  that  rural  social  economics  and  political 
economy  are  one  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  an  ounce  of  either  is  worth 
a  whole  ton  of  politics. 


Townships  Losing  Population  1910-20 

Arranged  by  counties,  showing  (1)  the  percent  of  such  townships  in 
each  county,  and  (2)  the  number  losing  population.  The  total  number 
of  townships  in  North  Carolina^  is  1016.  The  tovniships  counted  out  be- 
cause they  lost  territory  during  1910-20  were  31  in  number.  Sixteen 
townships  in  Hoke  and  Avery  are  also  counted  out  because  there  are  no 
1910  census  figures  for  these  counties. 

Of  the  remaining  969  townships  308  lost  population  during  the  last 
census  period  or  nearly  32  percent.  Which  means  that  nearly  one  of 
every  three  townships  in  North  Carolina  suffered  population  losses  1910-20. 

Based  on  the  1920  Census  Bulletin  on  Population 

Department  of  Rural  Social   Science,  University  of  North  Carolina 


DIP.  ^«'  '^'P^- 

Rank        County  losing  pop. 

1  Cuml)erland  O-.. 

1  Gaston  0..... 

1  Greene    0— . 

1  Jones  0..-. 

1  New   Hanover 0.— 

1  Orange   0— . 

1  Sampson  0.... 

1  Wayne    0.... 

1  Wilson    0-. 

1  Yancey  0— ■ 


No.  twps. 

losing  pop. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


No.  twps. 
losing  pop. 


11  Robeson -  4.0 1 

12  Guilford  5.6 1 

13  Johnston  5.9 1 

14  Edgecombe  7.1 .1 

14  Eorsyth  7.1 1 

16  Alamance  7.7 1 

16  Pitt  7.7 1 

18  Cabarrus  8.3 1 

18  Lenoir  8.3 1 

20  Rockingham  9.1 1 

21  Martin  10.0 1 

22  Moore  11.1 1 


Rank          County                   |,si„g  p^p 
22  Yadkin   11.1 1 

24  Anson  12.5 1 

25  Nash  13.3 2 

26  Richmond  14.3 1 

27  Harnett 15.4 2 

27  Duplin    15.4 2 

29  Brunswick    16.7 1 

29  Carteret    16.7 2 

29  Halifax  16.7 2 

26  Pasquotank    16.7 1 

33  McDowell  18.2 2 

34  Wilkes    19.0 4 

35  Clay    20.0 1 

35  Franklin     20.0 2 

35  Stanly  20.0 2 

38  Wake  21.1 4 

39  Buncombe  21.4 3 

39  Columbus   21.4.. 3 

41  Caswell  22.2 2 

41  Granville    22.2 2 

41  Union    22.2 2 

41  Vance   22.2 2 
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n    .  r      .  ^f  t^TS-  No.  twps. 

Kaak         County  losing  pop.       losing  pop. 

45  Watauga  23.1 3 

46  Henderson   25.0 2 

46  Scotland  25.0 1 

46  Swain   25.0 1 

46  Transylvania  25.0 2 

46  Warren  25.0 3 

46  Washington   25.0 1 

52  Durham  28.6 2 

52  Lee    28.6 2 

54  Mitchell    30.0 3 

54  Eandolph   30.0 6 

56  Bertie  33.3 3 

56  Craven    33.3 3 

56  Dare    33.3 2 

56  Hertford    33.3 2 

56  Northampton 33.3 3 

56  Person    33.3 3 

56  Polk  33.3 2 

63  Eowan  35.7 5 

63  Surry    35.7 5 

65  Caldwell  38.5 5 

66  Bladen    40.0 6 

66  Perquimans   40.0 2 

66  Tyrrell    40.0 2 

69  Burke   41.7 5 

70  Davie  42.9 3 

70  Gates    42.9 3 


P    ,         P  %  twps.  No.  Iwps 

KanK         uuniy  i^jjjg  pjp         i^jj^g  p„p 

72  Iredell  43.8 7 

73  Stokes  44.4 4 

74  Cleveland   45.5 5 

74  Macon  45.5 5 

76  Chatham  46.2 6 

76  Haywood    46.2 6 

78  Davidson    47.1 8 

79  Beaufort    50.0 3 

79  Catawba    50.0 4 

79  Chowan  50.0 2 

79  Currituck   50.0 2 

79  Madison   50.0 8 

79  Rutherford  -....50.0 7 

85  Ashe   .53.3 8 

85  Jackson    53.3 8 

87  Hyde  60.0 3 

87  Lincoln  60.0 3 

87  Mecklenburg    60.0 9 

87  Montgomery    60.0 6 

87  Onslow   60.0 3 

92  Cherokee    66.6 4 

92  Graham  66.6 2 

94  Alleghany  71.4 5 

95  Alexander  75.0 6 

96  Pender    80.0 8 

97  Camden    100.0 3 

97  Pamlico    100.0 5 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  CITYWARD  DRIFT  IN  CAROLINA 

C.  J.  Williams,  Cabarrus  County 
The  Facts 

The  movement  of  country  populations  cityward  is  not  peculiar  to  North 
Carolina.  What  is  true  in  this  state  is  equally  true  of  almost  every  other 
state  and  nation  in  the  world.  The  rapid  increase  of  city  populations 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts  is  a  world-wide  characteristic  of 
modern  civilization.  A  few  countries,  like  Denmark,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land, enjoy  a  well-balanced  civilization.  That  is  to  say,  in  population, 
occupation,  Avealth  production  and  accumulation,  and  in  political  repre- 
sentation and  influence,  town  and  country  civilizations  are  safely  balanced. 
But  not  so  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world ;  not  so  in  Old  and  New 
England,  where  manufacture  has  well-nigh  destroyed  country  culture,  and 
not  so  in  the  South  where  excessive  ruralism  has  long  delayed  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  city  civilization. 

The  1920  census  showed  an  actual  decrease  of  rural  population  in 
exactly  24  states  of  the  Union.  For  a  hundred  years  the  ratio  of  country 
dwellers  had  been  steadily  decreasing,  but  never  before  have  the  farm 
populations  actually  decreased.  The  1920  census  shows  a  decrease  of  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  farm  workers  in  the  United  States.  In 
North  Carolina  the  decrease  was  135,000  or  twenty-three  percent  during 
the  last  census  period. 

What  does  it  mean?  It  means  in  a  word  that  farming  as  an  occupation 
is  shrinking  in  proportions.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  standards 
of  living  on  the  farm  are  lower,  but  it  does  mean  that  farm  life  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  development  of  American  cities. 

However,  let  us  come  closer  home.  In  1910  our  state  was  being  urban- 
ized faster  than  36  other  states  of  the  Union  and  since  that  date  the 
cityward  drift  in  Carolina  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  war-time  de- 
velopment of  our  industries.  During  the  recent  census  decade  our  total 
population  increase  was  352,836  inhabitants  or  16  percent;  of  whom  171,- 
896  went  into  our  55  cities  of  census  rank;  158,669  remained  in  the  open 
country,  and  22,271  moved  into  our  413  little  to^^ois  of  fewer  than  2,500 
inhabitants  each.  Twenty  years  ago  our  country  dwellers  were  82  percent 
of  our  total  population,  but  now  they  are  only  71  percent.  In  other 
words,  while  our  country  population  was  increasing  less  than  10  percent 
our  cities  were  increasing  at  a  54  percent  rate.  Our  sparsely  settled 
counties  decreased  in  population  more  than  11,000,  while  the  more  densely 
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populated  counties  absorbed  the  entire  country  increase,  mainly  the  hill 
counties  of  the  industrial  area.  Nineteen  counties  that  could  least  afford 
it  decreased  in  country  population.  Fifty  counties  had  a  retarded  increase 
of  only  93,000 — that  is,  their  increases  were  less  than  the  natural  increases 
due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths;  while  31  counties  absorbed  77  percent 
of  the  total  increase  of  the  entire  state. 

We  might  say  that  the  state  is  better  off  because  of  this  move  towards 
a  better  balancing:  of  our  economic  life,  but  19  individual  counties  have 
certainly  suffered  immense  losses.  In  particular,  the  tidewater  counties 
of  the  east  and  the  mountain  area  in  the  west  have  both  sacrificed  their 
native  born  to  the  Goddess  of  Getting-On,  as  Ruskin  would  say. 

The  Causes  and  Consequences 

What  are  the  causes  and  consequences  of  these  drifts  and  eddies  of 
population  in  North  Carolina?  They  are  closely  related  for  the  most  part, 
but  for  simplicity  I  want  to  classify  these  causes  into  economic  and  social. 
Manj'  country  people  have  become  despondent  over  crop  prices  and  pros- 
pects. If  they  had  talked  the  situation  over  with  their  neighbors  and 
made  arrangements  to  store  their  cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn,  and  to  borrow 
the  necessary  money  to  carry  them  safely  through  the  period  of  low  prices, 
they  might  have  held  their  own  instead  of  throwing  uj)  their  hands  in 
despair  and  fleeing  into  city  and  factory  centers.  The  weekly  pay  roll 
of  the  factories  has  spoiled  more  farmers  than  low  prices  for  farm  pro- 
ducts. Farmers  are  too  willing  to  leave  the  long  farm  day  for  the  regular 
work  day  in  tlie  mill  with  a  specified  weekly  reward.  The  cotton  mills  of 
this  state  are  able  to  pay  a  living  wage  based  on  the  day's  labor.  The 
farmer  must  figure  on  a  living  based  on  the  year 's  labor,  on  long  hours 
in  some  seasons,  on  short  hours  in  other  seasons,  and  abundant  leisure 
during  other  seasons.  But,  if  based  on  the  average  work  and  wage  per 
day  the  j-ear  around,  he  can  hardly  afford  to  leave  the  farm.  Besides 
he  must  consider  what  the  farm  itself  contributes  to  his  living  in  house-rent, 
fuel,  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  was  $428  per  farm  family  in  Gaston 
county  in  1913.  It  ran  around  $1000  per  family  in  1920.  Eent,  fuel, 
fruit  and  vegetables  must  all  be  paid  for  in  cold  cash  when  he  moves 
into  city  mill  centers,  and  it  reduces  his  annual  labor  income  to  zero  as 
a  rule.  He  would  be  better  off  on  the  farm,  but  he  is  not  easily  able 
to  figure  out  this  fact.  However,  the  factory  system  carefully  relieves 
the  improvident  farmer  from  worrj'ing  a  year  ahead  of  time.  He  is  saved 
from  the  embarrassment  of  borrowing  to  make  a  first  payment  on  a 
farm  of  his  o^vn.  Six  thousand  farmers  rose  into  farm  o^vfnership  in 
North  Carolina  during  1910-20  in  some  such  fashion.  As  long  as  he  staj's 
in  the  country  the  chances  at  farm  ownership  are  two  to  one  in  his  favor. 
In  tlie  cities  the  chances  are  three  to  one  against  home  o\\Tiership.  In 
mill  villages  home  ownership  is  at  present  imi)ossiblc  in  North  Carolina. 
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But  tenants  are  not  the  only  farmers  who  are  going  into  city  and 
factory  centers.  Farm  owners  have  sold  their  farms  and  established 
themselves  in  the  towns,  cities,  and  mill  villages  of  the  state.  Part  of 
this  is  for  social  reasons,  but  farmers  are  oftentimes  shrewd  business  men. 
For  instance,  I  know  two  old  homesteaders  who  sold  their  home  places 
at  fancy  prices  while  money  was  abundant  and  cheap.  They  banked  the 
money,  and  when  times  changed  they  bought  their  old  home  places  back 
for  half  of  their  money  in  the  bank.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  farmer 's 
money  seeks  other  investments,  say  in  automobiles  or  grocery  stores.  It 
seldom  goes  to  buy  the  old  farm  back.  Country-born  youngsters  often 
desire  fast  city  life  rather  than  dreary  farm  life.  They  realize  that 
more  money  is  necessary  for  this  and  that  more  money  is  to  be  handled 
in  the  citj\  And  putting  two  and  two  together,  they  more  and  more 
decide  to  work  out  their  destinies  in  the  noise  and  glamor  of  city  centers. 

But  social  causes  must  also  be  considered.  Parents  often  move  into 
the  city  to  send  their  children  to  better  schools.  But  in  my  opinion 
the  assets  of  the  best  city  schools  do  not  balance  the  liabilities  that  the 
children  suffer.  It  is  impossible  to  choose  the  playmates  of  the  children 
on  city  school  grounds.  It  is  said  that  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 
but  many  country  boys  in  city  schools  would  have  their  feathers  plucked, 
if  their  mothers  knew  who  they  were  chumming  with.  The  complex  social 
life  of  the  city  certainly  has  its  problems,  among  which  probably  the  most 
outstanding  are  those  of  the  playground.  Merely  a  place  to  play  provided 
with  a  complete  outfit  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  not  the  city  life  for  children 
that  persuades  parents  to  move  out  of  the  country,  but  the  material  ad- 
vantages which  they  seek  to  fill  the  family  coffers.  It  falls  upon  city 
authorities  as  a  solemn  duty  to  create  places  of  wholesome  recreation. 
A  paid  physical  director  should  be  kept  to  draw  out  the  essential  virtues 
that  are  developed  by  clean  sportsmanship.  Fathers  are  bringing  their 
children  to  the  cities,  and  these  cities  must  not  neglect  careful  training 
in  well  supervised  public  playgroimds ;  if  they  do,  they  may  as  well  begin 
at  once  to  enlarge  their  .iuvenile  courts.  Prearranged  playground  pre- 
vention is  more  effective  than  policemen,  courts,  and  jails,  in  my  opinion. 

The  sensational  attractions  of  the  theaters  and  picture-show  houses 
have  their  effect  upon  large  numbers  of  people,  especially  the  younger 
set.  Which  brings  us  to  saj-,  that  it  is  the  reaction  against  the  solitariness 
of  farm  life  which  carries  country  people  into  high-tensioned  city  life. 
As  the  waters  of  the  sea  pursue  the  silver  moon,  just  so  do  j^oung  i)eople 
pursue  the  amusements  and  dissipations  of  city  life.  But  deep  down 
in  their  hearts  they  are  trying  to  solve  their  problems  of  life  alone: 
for  whom  can  they  trust?  The  glitter  soon  fades  away,  and  life  becomes 
drudgery.  But  for  the  indifference  that  seizes  them,  they  would  in  many 
instances  turn  back  to  the  old-time  life  of  the  country. 

But   men   and   women   alike   are   fascinated   by   the  life   of   large   cities 
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and  they  do  not  turn  back  as  a  rule.  Instead  they  follow  the  siren  note 
of  pleasure,  often  even  to  dissipation  and  degradation.  City  leaders  are 
commonly  country-born,  but  for  every  country-born  leader  there  are  a 
hundred  country-born  failures  in  the  cities  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  have  anj'  great  faith  in  the  back-to-the-farm  movement  that 
the  papers  talk  about.  Men  are  not  going  back  to  an  isolated  life  in  a 
deserted  region.  They  have  become  accustomed  to  city  noises  and  emotions. 
The  only  way  to  re-populate  farm  areas  is  to  keep  the  young  people  there 
by   making   countrj^   life   efficient,   prosperous,    satisfying,   and   wholesome. 

But  do  we  actually  need  more  farmers  in  this  state?  Four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  farmers  and  farm-workers  in  North  Carolina 
cultivate  8,200,000  acres.  In  Iowa  half  as  many  farm  workers  cultivate 
three  times  as  many  acres.  Which  means  that  one  worker  in  Iowa  culti- 
vates six  times  as  many  acres  as  one  worker  in  North  Carolina.  What 
we  need  is  larger  farms — not  smaller,  more  home-owning  farmers,  more 
farm  machinery  and  more  liorse-power,  more  acres  per  Avorker,  larger 
crops  per  acre,  larger  yields  per  worker,  lower  production  costs,  wider 
margins  of  profits,  and  greater  country  wealth.  Our  farmers  need  to 
cooperate  to  sell  their  products,  as  well  as  to  purchase  their  supplies. 
The  old  civilization  of  sparsely  settled  areas  must  disappear.  Farmers 
must  develop  community  life,  and  they  must  cooperate  for  business  ad- 
vantage and  social  progress.  It  is  merely  obeying  the  law  of  nature; 
In  union  there  is  strength.  If  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  vv'ere  half 
as  many  as  at  present  they  might  still  serve  the  pressing  necessities  of 
our  commonwealth. 

Briefly  I  must  analyze  the  future  possibilities  of  this  balanced  economic 
life.  Country  communities  are  of  course  going  to  be  hurt,  if  they  lose 
many  citizens.  Country  schools,  churches,  roads,  and  all  of  the  vital 
things  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  neighborhood  will  be  set  back. 
And  certainly  the  cities  have  their  problems  which  will  need  careful 
attention.  But  neither  the  densely  populated  city  nor  the  sparsely  inhabited 
rural  district  furnishes  the  ideal  situation.  If  one-third  of  our  people 
lived  in  small  towns,  and  an  equal  number  lived  in  cities,  while  the  last 
third  dwelt  on  the  farms,  we  should  have,  as  some  very  prominent  author- 
ities say,  an  ideal  division  of  our  population.  However,  we  cannot  arbi- 
trarily arrange  the  occupations  and  living  conditions  of  independent  fam- 
ilies. They  are  where  they  are  because  of  economic  more  than  social 
reasons. 

Shall  we  attempt  to  develop  trade,  banking,  and  manufacture  in  every 
small  town?  The  capitalist  hesitates  to  invest  in  small  towns,  because 
little  disturbances  stop  his  plant,  whereas  in  larger  cities  the  workers 
would  be  numerous  enough  to  insure  him  against  a  labor  sliortage.  Com- 
munity life  would  be  better  in  the  ideal  town  than  in  the  congested  city, 
but    as    a    rule    the    sanitary    conditions    of    small    towns    are    deplorable. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  social  and  sanitary  conditions  are  all  £ood,  would  it 
be  well  to  attempt  this  three-fold  balanced  life  by  introducing  manufacture 
into  every  small  town?  The  supply  of  labor  would  be  limited.  Very  few 
people  employed  in  manufacture  desire  to  work  in  small  towns  at  the 
same  waere.  Their  affiliations  with  secret  orders  and  labor  unions  would 
be  embarrassed.  The  living  cost  is  seldom  less  in  small  towns,  where 
competition  is  almost  unknown.  It  is  difficult  to  perfect  the  social  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  small  communities.  All  of  which  means  that 
the  ideal  small  town  is  rare.  The  consolidated  country  school  is  perhaps 
a  more  hopeful  nucleatina-  center  of  country  community  life  than  the 
small  town  can  ever  be.  We  need  country  communities  with  superior 
school  and  church  advantages.  We  need  small  towns  as  trade  and  banking 
centers,  with  high  school  facilities  open  to  all  the  county.  We  need  more 
and  larger  cities,  as  consuming  centers  for  everything  the  farmers  can 
produce.  But  these  changes  in  our  social  structure  will  come  along  grad- 
ually under  the  pressure  of  realized  necessity  by  the  masses  of  the  state. 

The  school  is  an  institution  that  draws  neighbors  closer  together  than 
any  other.  Men  unite  to  build  a  schoolhouse,  who  would  not  belong  to 
the  same  church.  It  is  the  tie  that  binds.  The  future  of  American 
independence — its  life,  liberty,  freedom,  and  equality  of  opportunity,  all 
depend  upon  the  school  life  of  children  today. 

We  need  not  be  overly  anxious  about  the  young  people   on  the  farm, 

if  we  teach  them  what  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  realize  the  largest 

possibilities  of  their  natures,  and  to  reap  the  largest  rewards  of  farming 

.  as  a  mode   of  life.     The   wrecks   of  the   cityward   drift   are  a   far   larger 

problem  in  these  days  of  developing  urbanism. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  advantages  and  attractions 
of  the  city  far  outweigh  its  drawbacks  for  the  average  twentieth  century 
individual.  After  he  has  become  accustomed  to  urban  life,  any  other 
existence  seems  tame  and  colorless,  even  though  his  city  home  be  located 
in  a  congested  slum.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  factory  managers  who  have  endeavored  to  gather  a  working  force  from 
neighboring  city  centers.  They  quickly  learn  that  wage  earners  are 
unwilling  to  relinquish  the  delights  of  city  residence,  or  that  they  drift 
back  to  their  old  city  haunts. 

City  people  moving  into  the  country  to  work  in  the  mornings,  and 
moving  back  at  night  to  their  homes  in  the  city  is  rare  in  America — rare 
in  any  country.  And  equally  rare  in  America  is  the  spectacle  of  city 
workers  living  in  country  homes  going  in  and  out  to  city  .iobs  daily, 
as  in  Belgium. 

It  is  significant  of  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  country,  that  rural  districts  are  now  recognized  as 
having  their  own  problems,  and  that  a  special  branch  of  sociology  has 
been  developed  to   study  them.     And  it  is  with  pride  that   we  name  the 
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Uuiversity  of  North  Carolina  as  leadine  the  South  in  Eural  Social  Eco- 
nomies courses. 

What  with  its  general  attractiveness,  and  much  more  with  its  economic 
necessity,  the  great  city  in  North  Carolina  has  undoubtedly  come  to  stay, 
and  it  will  exert  an  increasingly  dominant  influence  upon  the  social  life 
of  coming  generations. 

This  has  not  been  a  final  study  of  the  cityward  drift  in  North  Carolina, 
but  the  work  will  not  be  in  vain  if  it  suggests  to  our  club  the  importance 
of  better  balancing  our  town  and  country  civilizations,  whether  it  means 
more  farmers  or  fewer  farmers  with  better  machinery. 

Sources  of  Information 

The   National   influence   of   a   Single   Farm   Community,   by   Emily   F. 
Hoag. — U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  Bulletin  No.  984. 
Census  of  the  United  States,   1920. 

Oct.  18,  1920. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SMALL  TOWN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

L.  D.  Martin,  Virginia 

Between  the  mountaius  and  the  plains,  there  is  a  strip  which  is  neither, 
but  which  possesses  the  characteristics  of  both,  .iust  as  between  boyhood 
and  manhood  there  is  a  period  takinec  on  the  characteristics  of  both. 
Likewise,  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  population  in  the  state  shows  a 
similar  middle  eround.  Therefore  it  no  longer  suffices  to  stamp  a  person 
as  from  the  country  or  from  the  city.  Should  this  error  be  made  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  included.  They 
belong  neither  to  the  country  nor  to  the  city;  they  belong  to  the  small- 
towns,  whose  citizens  number  ten  millions  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  characteristics  of  both  city  and  country. 

For  convenience  of  study  these  lesser  aggregations  have  been  designated 
as  small-towns.  There  has  been  not  a  little  debate  over  what  should 
constitute  a  maximum  size  for  the  small  town,  but  at  present  it  is 
pretty  well  agreed  that  when  a  town  reaches  2,500  inhabitants  it  possesses 
urban  characteristics  for  the  most  part,  and  should  be  classified  as  a  city. 
So  the  census  authorities  have  decided. 

This  small-town,  serving  as  a  buffer  civilization  set  between  the  aggres- 
sive city  and  the  conservative  countryside,  is  the  subject  of  this  study. 
According  to  the  1920  census  9.3  percent  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
United  States  live  in  incorporated  small-to^^^ls,  or  some  ten  million  people 
all  told.  In  North  Carolina  the  proportion  runs  a  little  higher,  the  ratio 
being  9.4  percent,  or  241,000  people  in  round  numbers. 

It  is  evident  that  these  towns  have  clean-cut  problems  of  their  own., 
the  solution  of  which  requires  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  small-town 
peculiarities.  To  ignore  our  small-town  i^roblems  is  to  ignore  the  intimate 
concerns  of  nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  peoyde  of  the  state. 

Are  these  towns  increasing  in  number?  A  comparison  of  the  census 
reports  for  1910  and  1920  shows  that  they  are  not;  on  the  contrary  they 
decreased  from  414  to  413,  during  the  census  period.  However,  the  fact 
that  fifteen  rose  from  the  small-town  class  into  census-size  cities  would 
leave  that  many  places  to  be  filled  by  progressive  little  places  growing 
rapidly  in  population.  These  413  little  towns  have  increased  in  population, 
during  the  same  period,  from  218,000  to  241,000,  a  total  growth  of  22,000, 
or  10.2  percent.  This  increase  compares  favorably  with  that  of  rural 
dwellers  who  increased  from  1,669,000  to  1,828,000  or  approximately  9.4 
percent.  Rut  when  compared  with  the  city  gro^\i:h  it  is  seen  that  there 
has  been  a  distinct  urban  drift,  for  during  the  census  decade  .iust  closed 
census-size  cities  grew  in  numbei''  from  40  to   55  and  in  population  from 
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318,000  to  490,000.  an  increase  of  172,000  in  population  or  54  percent. 
More  striking:  increases,  however,  are  seen,  for  the  census  decade  closing 
in  1910,  during'  which  the  census-size  cities  increased  in  number  from 
28  to  40  and  the  small-towns  rose  from  313  to  414.  making  increases 
of  43  and  32  percent  respectively. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  small-towns  of  North  Carolina  grew  rap- 
idly in  number  and  in  population  from  1900  to  1910,  but  at  the  close 
of  that  period  had  reached  a  maximum,  for  during  the  next  decade  the 
number  shows  not  an  increase,  but  a  decrease  of  one.  Why  has  this 
apparent  stability  been  reached?  The  answer  must  be  in  terms  of  the 
forces  and  factors  which  affect  the  origin  and  growth  of  towns,  and  it 
concerns  two  classes  of  small-towns,  (1)  the  country  market  town,  and 
(2)  the  industrial  town. 

First  in  order  comes  the  market  and  banking  town  which  draws  its 
assets  principally  from  the  productivity  and  prosperity  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  nucleus  was  the  solitary  country  store,  cotton  gin,  or  rail- 
way station,  and  its  growth,  drawn  out  over  several  years,  followed  in  the 
wake  of  rural  progress.  Its  duty  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
country  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  have  grown  with  the  disappearance 
of  independent  rural  dwellers.  Competition  is  necessary  but  should  this 
type  become  too  numerous  they  would  place  a  burden  upon  the  open 
country  dwellers,  since  the  town  income  is  from  trade  rather  than  from 
productive  pursuits. 

Towns  of  this  class  will  be  found  to  be  most  numerous  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  mid-state  areas  where  agriculture  is  the  principal  productive 
enterprise  because  the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  topography  and  other 
natural  features  are  adapted  to  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco.  In  the  light 
of  this  conclusion  it  would  be  natural  to  think  that  towns  in  the  Tidewater 
country  of  North  Carolina  are  rather  widely  scattered,  and  such  is  the 
case.  In  Camden,  Currituck,  Dare,  Hyde,  Tyrrell,  Jones,  Pamlico,  Onslow, 
Brunswick,  Columbus^  Pender,  and  other  Tidewater  counties  the  towns  are 
small  and  few  in  number,  but  .iust  a  little  farther  back  from  the  coast 
in  Pitt,  Greene,  Lenoir,  Sampson,  Wayne,  Bladen,  Duplin  the  number 
trebles.  This  is  duo  to  the  relative  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  degree 
of  agricultural  prosperity  of  these  two  regions.  These  agricultural  towns 
however,  in  contrast  witli  lumber  and  mining  towns  in  other  regions,  are 
fairly  permanent. 

Next  comes  the  industrial  or  manufacturing  town,  whose  work  might 
only  remotely  be  connected  with  the  needs  and  growth  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  spindles  miglit  use  raw  material  brought  hundreds  of  miles 
and  its  finished  products  draw  revenue  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that  this  type  is  virtually  independent 
of  the  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  country;  at  least, 
this  is  the  way  such   towns  feel.     With   sufficient  raw  material,   adequate 
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labor,  and  economical  transportation,  the  possibilities  of  this  town-type 
are  practically  unlimited  so  long  as  there  exists  a  considerable  unsupplied 
demand  for  its  products.  These  essentials  are  typical  of  the  Piedmont 
regions  of  the  state  and  there  it  is  that  most  of  our  small-towns  as  well 
as  larger  cities  are  found.  Gaston,  a  typical  county  of  this  area,  leads 
all  others  of  the  state  in  density  of  population  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  mill  towns.  Together  with  this  county  may  be  named  Cabarrus,  Meck- 
lenburg, Lincoln,  CataAvba,  Davidson,  Forsyth,  and  others;  all  having  a 
profuse  scattering  of  small  industrial  towns.  North  Carolina,  with  less 
than  a  third  more  rural  population,  has  nearly  twice  as  many  small-towns 
as  South  Carolina.  The  answer  is  North  Carolina's  greater  Piedmont  and 
Mountain  areas. 

In  the  extreme  west  the  towns  are  again  small  and  scattered.  How- 
ever, Buncombe  furnishes  an  exception,  but  this  is  due  to  its  scenic 
attractions  and  salubrious  climate.  Other  towns  may  be  mentioned  which 
are  products  of  special  features,  such  as  Hamlet  and  Spencer,  railroad 
towns  both,  and  Wilmington,  a  commercial  city. 

Having  reviewed  these  classifications  let  us  turn  more  specifically  to 
an  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  these  two  types  of  towns,  and  finally 
to  a  consideration  of  their  problems  and  some  possible  solutions  for  these 
problems.     The  first  considered  will  be  the  country  market  town. 

Small-Town  Problems 

Why  do  small  towns  incorporate?  Are  town  ordinances  drawn  up 
merely  to  decorate  the  post  office,  and  the  mayor  chosen  to  hang  out 
at  the  drug  store  to  dispense  the  latest  gossip?  These  are  questions  which 
the  writer  has  constantly  asked  himself.  After  a  careful  analysis  it  would 
appear  that  this  habit  of  incorporating  small-towns  is  not  simply  hollow 
mockery  and  vain  display,  but  is  an  answer  to  a  long-felt  need.  The  busy 
city  looks  upon  the  small-town  with  a  feeling  akin  to  contempt  while  the 
apathetic  country,  on  the  other  hand,  passes  it  up  with  scarcely  a  thought. 
The  changing  needs  of  the  town  can  not  be  provided  for  in  the  slow, 
cumbersome  system  of  county  administration.  There  is  no  civil  agency 
near  at  hand  to  meet  its  manifold  needs.  The  only  thing  left  for  the 
small-town  7)roper  to  do  is  to  combine  its  interests  and  aims  into  an 
organization  which  can  be  directed  with  definiteness  and  expediency  to- 
wards desired  ends.  Its  functions  are  such  as  provision  for  fire  and 
police  protection,  streets  and  sidewalks,  lighting,  sewers,  market  regu- 
lations, and  the  like.  To  this  end  the  state  grants  limited  powers  of  local 
taxation. 

As  has  already  been  noted  this  type  of  small-tovra  is  the  natural 
center  of  its  outlying  rural  area  and  its  chief  function  is  that  of  rural 
leadership.  In  it  are  found  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  postmaster, 
and  the  railway  agent,  and  to  it  should  come  its  country  customers,  friends 
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and  neighbors  for  play,  education,  and  worship.  Frequently  an  impassable 
barrier  exists,  which,  in  these  three  phases  of  life,  separate  the  town  from 
the  country.  The  countryman  watches  the  town  merchant  with  a  sus- 
picious eye — and  indeed,  in  many  cases,  not  without  sufficient  reason. 
The  country  boy  and  the  to\^ai  boy  had  no  common  ground.  But,  thanks 
to  improved  business  methods  among  farmers,  to  the  good-roads  develop- 
ment and  to  motor  car  transit,  these  barriers  are  rapidly  being  obliterated. 
Country  dweller  and  town  dweller  no  longer  meet  as  opponents  and  critics 
but  as  friends  and  co-workers.  •  Still  there  is  considerable  room  for  im- 
provement. 

The  mining  or  lumber  town  booms  for  a  while  and  then  becomes  a 
deserted  village.  Soon  weeds  choke  the  streets,  the  hotel  signboard  hangs 
by  one  corner  and  doors  creak  upon  their  hinges.  Why  this  decay? 
The  answer  is  obvious — the  source  of  support  has  disappeared.  Such  a 
result  is  to  be  expected  of  purely  speculative  ventures,  but  many  cases 
of  such  decay  are  also  evident  in  more  stable  communities.  Many  a  town 
has  spurred  itself  into  a  pace  far  beyond  its  power  of  endurance  and 
naturally  fell  by  the  wayside.  The  only  way  to  avoid  this  costly  error 
is  by  means  of  a  social  and  economic  survey  of  all  the  factors  and  forces 
likely  to  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  town,  and  from  this  deduce  reason- 
able conclusions  regarding  the  town's  future  possibilities.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  this  survey  will  be  an  infallible  guide,  since  the  abritrary 
location  of  certain  industries,  the  discovery  of  hidden  resources  or  new 
processes,  might  lead  to  unsuspected  development,  but  they  are  exceptions. 
It  is  absurd  to  try  to  build  a  Chicago  in  Arizona,  or  a  New  York  in 
New  Mexico.  Therefore  if  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  chance  for  a  town 
to  increase  in  size  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  sane,  logical  thing  to  do 
is  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  make  it  the  best  and  most  desirable  little 
town  to  live  in — to  develop  its  possibilities  as  a  choice  residence  center. 
Such  is  the  possibilits'  of  the  small-towns  of  North  Carolina:  they  can 
all  become  lovely,  desirable  residential  towns. 

The  farmer,  the  city  man,  and  the  townsman  are  three  fairly  distinct 
types.  Comparatively  isolated  and  possessing  practically  a  business  unit 
in  his  own  family,  the  farmer  could  hardly  escape  being  an  individualist ; 
on  the  other  hand  a  highly  organized  and  minutely  specialized  industry 
stamps  the  city  dweller  with  the  impress  of  mass-thinking  and  mass-action. 
Between  these  two  extremes  is  a  happy  medium — the  townsman.  He  it 
is  who  finds  time  to  greet  his  neighbor  before  breakfast  or  to  walk  with 
him  down  town :  to  pause  in  the  day 's  business  for  word  with  this  fellow 
townsman :  to  sup  with  his  family  at  home,  and  to  spend  the  evenings 
around  his  o\\Tii  fireside.  Tho  urbanite  lives  at  the  office,  the  farmer  at 
home;  V)ut  the  townsman  divides  his  life  between  down  town  and  at  home, 
Speaking  of  this  bi-local  life  Douglas  says  that  "the  small  townsman 
leads   a   balanced,   moderate   life,   a   life   yielding   not   only   great   rewards 
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in  personal  satisfaction,  but  affording  also  great  opportunities  for  social 
service  and  for  philosophical  insights.  The  townsman  is  truly  the  con- 
necting link. ' ' 

Having  defined  the  small-town,  compared  the  growth  of  such  towns 
in  number  and  population,  summarized  the  factors  which  divide  them  into 
two  specific  classes,  and  analyzed  their  relation  to  both  city  and  country 
life,  the  way  is  open  for  a  consideration  of  small-town  problems ;  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  formulating  definite  modes  of  action  as  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  magnitude  of  the  field  of  operations. 

Small-Town  Functions 

Naturally  the  first  consideration  should  be  given  to  matters  relative 
to  education,  health,  comfort  and  safety,  for  upon  these  foundations  must 
the  solution  of  other  problems  be  based.  Modern  science  has  decreed  that 
the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  traveller  must  be  pure  water  and  the  cup 
a  paper  one  to  be  throT\Ti  away  instead  of  being  handed  back  to  the 
benefactor.  But  still  thousands  liave  not  realized  it.  Meat  and  milk 
inspection,  sanitary  methods  of  garbage  collection  and  disposal,  adequate 
drainage,  safe  sewage  disposal,  adequate  fire  prevention,  stricter  regu- 
lations for  the  prevention  of  epidemics,  have  all  been  hesitatingly  adopted 
and  poorly  supported  by  small-to'WTis ;  or  so  as  a  rule.  A  public  health 
officer  and  a  public  health  nurse  is  a  matter  of  public  concern.  The 
medical  inspection  of  school  children,  the  liolding  of  clinics  free  for  all, 
and  practical  instruction  in  infant  and  child  welfare  are  all  necessary  in 
small-town  centers. 

Public  education  has  received  considerable  attention  in  the  small-towns 
of  North  Carolina,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  School 
buildings,  school  equipments,  and  school  salaries  still  call  for  many  thous- 
ands of  dollars  more  than  the  small-towns  of  North  Carolina  have  ever 
yet  been  willing  to  spend.  Libraries,  book  and  magazine  clubs,  are  still 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  And  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that 
the  home  paper,  two  good  magazines,  and  a  daily  newspaper  ought  to  be 
in  every  home. 

Some  progressive  towns  have  learned  the  significance  of  wholesome 
recreation  but  have  done  little  to  provide  it.  They  still  play  hands  off 
while  the  forces  of  evil  capture  and  capitalize  the  play  instincts  of  the 
town.  Play  grounds,  properly  equipped  and  administered,  are  rare,  and 
small-town  parks  are  nearly  entirely  absent.  Eecreation  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  the  small-town.  The  small  town  has  yet  to 
realize  that  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  play  and  recreation  would 
do  much  to  keep  the  boy  from  a  career  of  vice  and  criminality.  The  boy 
and  girl  must  be  taught  how  to  play,  for  has  it  not  been  said  that 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  fields  of  Eton  and  Eugby?  Search  North  Caro- 
lina over  and  you  will  find  no  more  small-to\\'n  parks  than  you  can  count 
on  the   fingers   of   one   hand,   but   travel   New   England   and  you   will   find 
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them  by  the  score,  easily  accessible  and  well  kept.  "We  must  come  to 
it,  for  it  would  be  criminal  to  continue  a  neglect  that  is  taking  toll  of 
the  young  lives  of  every  dreary  little  town. 

With  recreation  and  amusement  comes  socialization.  The  church  social, 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  the  sane  and  sensible  dance  under  proper  super- 
vision, have  been  proposed  as  remedies.  Amateur  dramatic  clubs  and 
music  clubs  would  be  of  value. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  is  of  grave  importance,  but  it  is  commonly 
neglected.  Adequate  lights,  good  streets  and  sidewalks,  bill  board  elimi- 
nation or  regulation,  are  all  matters  calling  for  small-town  pride.  Then, 
too,  there  needs  to  be  cooperation  between  the  town  and  the  railroad 
that  serves  it.  A  clean,  attractive  station  needs  to  take  the  place  of  an 
unattractive,  neglected,  dirty,  squalid  one;  for  it  is  here  that  the  traveller 
gets  his  most  lasting  impressions  of  the  town. 

The  small  mill  town  has  all  of  these  problems  and  many  others  in 
addition.  Its  people  largely  beait  the  stamp  of  the  proletariat,  while  the 
market  town  is  distinctly  bourgeois.  This  may  mean  a  propertyless, 
shiftless,  restless  people  with  little  social-mindedness  or  community  spirit. 
Their  numbers  are  often  recruited  from  landless,  unattached  white  citizens. 
This  makes  it  far  more  difftcult  for  the  mill  town  to  solve  the  problems 
already  mentioned.  Hence  their  extra  problem  is  to  develop  a  stable 
citizenship,  willine  to  invest  in  local  enterprises.  This  means  the  active 
promotion  and  support  of  plans  that  ^vill  lead  to  home  ownership.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  merely  increasing  wages,  but  rather  by  long-time  pur- 
chase and  periodical  payments  arranged  by  employers,  and  it  calls  for 
sympathetic,   cordial   cooperation   between   employers   and   employees. 

The  shortened  work-day  has  made  mill-town  recreation  and  amusement 
problems  of  even  more  vital  concern.  In  a  few  mill  centers  it  is  being 
undertaken  but  a  crying:  need  still  exists.  All  that  has  been  said  with 
respect  to  the  market  town  could  be  here  repeated  mth  a  far  greater 
degree  of  emphasis. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  situation.  What  is  the  remedy?  Is  the  reward 
worth  the  price?  Shall  we  undertake  an  aggressive  program  or  remain 
oblivious  to  the  needs  that  everywhere  cry  aloud? 

Wherever  possible  the  town  should  be  planned  in  advance.  A  com- 
prehensive and  economic  plan  guided  by  scientific  knowledge  should  take 
the  place  of  impulsive  action.  In  no  other  way  can  malad.iusted  towns  be 
avoided.  For  example,  the  residential,  the  business,  and  the  industrial 
sections  should  not  be  scrambled  together  promiscuously,  but  segregated 
with  respect  for  the  convenience,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  people  as 
a  whole. 

What  eeneral  will  waste  the  lines  of  his  men  in  a  battle  because  he 
has  no  plan?  What  architect  will  waste  his  employer's  money  for  lack  of 
blue-prints?  Then  why  should  a  town  waste  energy  aJid  lives  for  the  lack 
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of  a  proeram  ?  The  only  way  is  to  have  a  definite  program  adapted  to 
the  individual  to\vn.  Concentrated  and  continuous  action,  cooperation  and 
human  fellowship,  instead  of  individualistic  and  sporadic  effort,  are  every- 
where necessary.  These  are  the  great  avenues  of  approach  to  the  small- 
town problem. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  census  reports  on  population. 

The  Little-town,  by  Harlan  P.  Douglass. — Maemillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities,  by  Charles  M.  Eobinson. — G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  N.  Y. 

Town  Planning  for  Small  Communities,  by  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr. — D. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Town   Improvement,   by   Frederick   Noble   Evans. — Idem. 

November  I    1921. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

SMALL-TOWN  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

H.  B.  Cooper,  Henderson,  Vance  County 

Government  by  democracy  has  its  tragedies  as  well  as  its  triumphs. 
Its  triumphs  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  realm  of  politics.  Its  tragedies 
are  generally  in  the  field  of  social-economics.  When  all  citizens  at  the 
same  time  see  a  calamity  in  its  beginning,  then  will  tragedies  be  eliminated. 
When  as  the  problems  of  life  and  business  arise  they  are  solved  by  common 
action,  then  will  an  ideal  democracy  be  reached. 

Anything  that  develops  has  roughly  three  stages:  first  the  beginning, 
second  the  maturity,  and  third  the  indefinite — either  dissolution  or  per- 
fection. We  welcome  the  first,  let  it  pass  on  into  the  second  unnoticed, 
and  our  attention  is  only  brought  to  the  third  by  the  degree  of  its  attain- 
ment or  failure.  It  is  but  natural  for  dissolution  and  wreckage  to  mark 
the  march  of  democracies,  for  those  who  are  able  to  guide  and  direct  are 
commonly  preoccupied  with  private  affairs  and  stand  by  in  disregard  until 
awakened  by  the  cry  of  the  helpless  or  the  personal  penalties  of  public 
failures.  "Instruct,  let  not  another  follow  in  my  footsteps,"  is  an  adage 
of  old  that  needs  frequent  repetition. 

North  Carolina  with  its  ideal  climate,  its  natural  resources,  and  its 
virile  native  stock  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  state  in  the  Union  to  live  in. 

Population  Groups 

But,  like  all  other  states,  it  is  passing  through  developmental  stages 
that  are  marked  by  successes  and  failures.  All  cities  were  once  bare 
plains  or  hills,  or  mountain  sites,  and  they  have  attained  their  present 
status  step  by  step.  In  the  city-making  process  welcome  upon  three  classes 
of  people,  three  types  of  settlement,  and  three  modes  of  life.  The  first 
we  call  the  open-country  dwellers  or  rural  people  who  live  upon  the  pro- 
ducts, and  later  upon  both  the  products  and  profits  of  farming.  This  class 
comprises  71.3  percent  of  the  entire  population  of  North  Carolina  or 
approximately  1,826,000  people.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  small- 
town dwellers  who  live  in  incorporated  communities  of  fewer  than  2,500 
inhabitants.  This  class,  in  western  civilization  in  general,  has  two  general 
sources  of  subsistence:  trading  and  banking.  It  comprises  9.6  percent  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  state  or  approximately  240,000  people.  The 
third  group  we  call  city  dwellers,  al)0ut  wliom  little  neeil  be  said  in  this 
particular  study  except  that  this  group  comprises  19.1  percent  of  our 
entire  po[)ulation   or  a]ii)roximate]y  491,000   people.     From  this  brief  an- 
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alysis  we  may  rightly  conclude  that  North  Caroliua  is  still  dominantly  rural, 
at  least  in  population. 

Group  Increases 

Now  turning  to  the  increases  of  these  three  groups  as  shown  by  the 
1920  census.  The  rural  or  country  dwellers  increased  in  population  from 
1,669,000  to  1,826,000  or  9.4  percent  from  1910  to  1920:  the  small-town 
dwellers  from  218,000  to  240,000  or  9.6  percent:  and  the  city  dwellers 
from  318,000  to  491,000  or  54  percent.  These  increases  are  in  no  way 
normal  and  are  entirely  out  of  proportion.  The  increase  is  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  first  two  classes  and  far  more  than 
was  expected  in  the  third.  It  indicates  a  migration  from  the  country 
and  small-town  to  the  cities.  It  is  natural  for  the  small-town  citizen 
to  move  to  the  city  and  for  the  country  dweller  to  move  to  the  small-town, 
but  why  does  the  country!  dweller  skip  over  the  small-town?  Surely  there 
must  be  some  fundamental  reason  for  this  established  fact.  Aside  from 
this,  why  has  such  a  great  proportion  of  the  small-town  population  moved 
to  the  city?  These  are  logical  questions  asked  every  day. 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  the  problem  we  ought  to  signify  clearly 
what  we  term  a  small-town.  A  town  of  any  number  of  people  up  to  2,500, 
as  above  stated,  which  is  incorporated  for  self-government,  self-expression, 
and  self-defense,  is  defined  in  the  federal  census  as  a  small-town. 

Small-Town  Increases 

Turning  to  the  develor)nient  of  small-towns  let  me  begin  in  1900. 
In  that  year  there  were  in  North  Carolina  313,  small-towns  and  only  28 
census-size  cities  with  more  than  2,500  inhabitants  each.  These  small- 
towns  were  well  scattered  throughout  tlie  state.  Most  of  these  little  places 
are  more  than  a  century  old.  Also  most  of  them  evidenced  no  signs  of 
developing  the  natural  resources  of  their  country  neighborhoods — no  signs 
of  utilizing  the  strategic  advantages  of  location  as  distribution  or  shipping 
centers — no  signs  of  furbishing  up  as  civic  centers  with  maximum  advan- 
tages as  residence  places.  The  exceptions  are  fewer  than  forty  in  the 
twenty  years  of  the  new  century. 

The  census  reports  of  1910  show  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
towns  and  cities,  the  number  of  small-to\^^ls  rising  from  313  to  414,  an 
increase  of  32  percent,  and  the  census-size  cities  from  28  to  40— an 
increase  of  more  than  40  percent. 

Then  turning  to  the  census  of  1920  we  find  some  amazing'  facts.  The 
small-towns  have  actually  decreased  in  number  during  the  census  decade — 
from  414  to  413  in  number,  while  the  census-size  cities  have  increased 
from  40  to  55. 

A  complete  analysis  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  decrease  of  one  in  the 
small-town   group,  56   new  towns   were  incorporated  and   appeared  in   the 
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reports  of  1920  that  did  not  appear  in  those  of  1910,  yet  only  15  small- 
to'UTis  moved  up  into  the  class  of  census-size  cities.  Ninety-five  little 
towns  dwindled  in  population,  while  39  surrendered  their  town  charters 
and  disappeared  from  the  map. 

The  Doom  of  the  Small-Town 

Many  questions  arise,  among  them  these — has  the  dissolution  of  small- 
town life  begun?  Have  all  the  desirable  small-town  locations  been  occupied? 
Has  the  limit  of  small-town  development  as  such  been  reached  in  North 
Carolina?  Does  the  topography  of  the  state,  the  type  of  farming,  or  the 
status  of  the  farmers  exert  any  decisive  influence  on  small-town  locations 
and  growth?  Answers  to  these  and  other  similar  questions  must  be  in 
terms  of  the  forces  and  factors  affecting  the  origin,  location  and  growth 
or  decay  of  small-towns.  In  the  main  they  will  concern  two  classes  of 
small-tovrag. 

North  Carolina  is  geographically  divided  into  four  natural  sections: 
(1)  the  Tidewater  country  in  the  extreme  east,  (2)  the  Coastal  Plains 
given  over  to  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco,  (3)  the  grain  and  forage  counties 
or  the  Piedmont  region,  and  the  Mountain  counties  beyond  the  Blue 
Eidge.  We  find  that  in  the  23  Tidewater  counties  sixteen  new  towns 
were  incorporated  during  the  period  1910  to  1920,  twenty-three  surrendered 
their  charters,  and  one  gained  in  population  and  became  a  census-size  city. 

In  the  Piedmont  section  and  the  Coastal  Plain  we  have  quite  a  different 
story;  32  new  towns  were  incorporated,  eleven  little  towns  died,  while 
13  moved  up  into  the  class  of  census-size  cities. 

In  the  Mountain  section  Ave  have  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tidewater  country.  Eight  new  towns  were  incorporated  in  the  seventeen 
Mountain  counties,  nine  died,  while  only  two  grew  into  census-size  cities. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  trouble  in  the  Tidewater 
country  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  Mountain  sections?  The  explan- 
ations concern  the  economic^  geographic,  and  social  conditions  upon 
which  life  and  development  depend — transportation  and  communication 
facilities,  sparsity  of  population,  schools  and  illiteracy,  types  of  farming, 
malaria,  the  cattle  tick,  the  absence  of  stock  laws,  hereditary  apathy, 
excessive  individualism  and  the  like. 

Before  entering  into  this  it  would  be  well  to  analyze  the  reasons 
of  incorporation  and  municipal  dissolution.  First,  because  of  situation 
North  Carolina  cannot  have  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  We  could 
not  have  a  New  York  City  in  North  Carolina.  But  we  can  develop  such 
possibilities  as  Ave  haA'e,  and  it  is  our  earnest  purpose  to  do  so. 

As  we  see  from  a  comparison  of  our  small-toAvn  situation  in  1920  and 
1910  the  number  of  these  little  places  has  apparently  reached  its  limit. 
Then  AA-hy  did  56  neAV  toAvns  incorporate  during  this  period?  In  the 
beginning   Ave   usually   have   had    a   cross-roads   and   later   a   general    mer- 
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chandise  store,  then  a  cotton  gin  or  a  storage  house,  next  a  freight  spur- 
track,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  small-town  in  North  Carolina.  Then  railway 
connections  develop  and  soon  the  people  collected  around  this  little  center 
find  that  county  government  at  the  far-away  court  house  affords  them 
insufficient  protection  against  local  disorder  and  lawlessness.  And  so 
they  ask  for  incorporation  at  the  capitol  so  that  they  can  govern  and 
protect  themselves,  and  readily  express  their  own  wills  in  behalf  of 
public  utilities  and  facilities — streets  and  sidewalls,  fire  and  police 
protection,  schools,  libraries,  sanitation  and  health,  and  so  on. 

Why  do  so  many  of  these  little  towns  die?  When  taxes  are  high  or 
small-town  dwellers  think  thej^  are  high,  the  taxpayers  rebel  and  mu- 
nicipal advantages  shrink  to  zero.  They  conclude  that  it  is  cheaper  to  sur- 
render town  charters.  In  a  great  many  of  the  small  incorporated  towns 
fewer  than  300  people  live  within  the  town  limits  and  they  oftentimes 
receive  scant  benefits  for  the  taxes  they  pay,  or  think  they  do — which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  So  they  give  up  and  drop  back  into  primitive 
ways  of  community  life.  Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  small-towns  is 
decreasing  population  or  dwindling  prosperity  in  the  surrounding  trade 
areas.  Here  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  dead  or  dying  towns  in  certain 
areas  of  the  Tidewater  and  the  Mountain  country. 

Here  arises  the  question  as  to  whether  all  the  available  sites  for 
towns  have  already  been  occupied.  It  is  readily  answered  when  the 
population  per  square  mile  is  compared  with  that  of  other  states  and 
sections,  and  our  facilities  for  development  set  against  theirs.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  all  the  really  advantageous  locations  for  suc- 
cessful country  market  towns  have  already  been  occupied,  and  that  here- 
after the  number  of  such  towns  will  not  greatly  increase  in  North 
Carolina.  Towns  of  this  sort  are  already  sufficiently  numerous.  The 
main  thing  is  to  have  them  function  properly  (1)  as  choice  residence 
to  Vims  and  (2)  as  brisk  trade  and  banking  centers  helpfully  related  to 
their  trade  territories.  Towns  of  this  sort  we  call  commercial  towns. 
Manufacturing  towns  are  based  primarily  on  mills  and  factories,  and 
secondarily  on  trade  and  banking.  Little  commercial  centers  often  es- 
tablishj  manufacturing  industries,  increase  in  population  thereby,  and  rise 
into  census-size  centers.  There  were  15  instances  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

Our  commercial  towns  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
belts  of  the  state,  in  the  Tidewater  country  where  harbors  and  trans- 
portation are  favorable,  and  in  the  Coastal  Plain  and  eastern  Piedmont 
sections  where  railway  facilities  have  been  developed.  These  towms  are 
dependent  on  the  productivity  of  the  surrounding  country  for  their 
subsistence,  and  their  gro\\i;h  is  directly  proportional  to  the  farm  pros- 
perity of  their  trade  areas.  Their  prosperity  rests  upon  (1)  the  ability 
of  the  farmers  to  buy,   (2)   upon  the  comfortable  relationships  the  store- 
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keepers  and  the  bankers  have  with  their  country  customers,  and  (3)  upon 
their  social  and  civic  advantages — schools,  libraries,  attractive  homes, 
and  so  forth.  The  country  market  town  is  a  center  to  which  country 
dwellers  come,  meet  their  friends,  sell  their  produce,  and  buy  their  sup- 
plies. In  it  are  found  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  postofflce,  and  the 
railway  station.  Its  social  in-eeminence  is  unchallenged  for  it  is  a  gath- 
ering place  for  play,  education,  worship,  and  other  social  activities,  or  so 
it  ought  to  be.  Since  these  towns  are  dependent  upon  the  soil  they  are 
generally  found  in  regions  of  great  fertility,  climate  and  topogrkphy 
of  course  playing  a  great  part.  These  towns  should  lead  in  developing 
their  immediate  sections,  as  for  instance  in  good  roads,  public  health, 
public  welfare,  good  schools  and  libraries.  Above  all  they  should  try 
to  keep  their  sources  of  support  prosperous,  or  they  will  decay  like  mining 
and  lumber  towns  when  mines  are  worked  out  or  forest  acres  disappear. 
As  above  stated  the  commercial  town  is  directly  dependent  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  surrounding  trade  area. 

Manufacturing  Towns 

The  manufacturing  town  depends  primarily  on  factory  industries, 
and  the  facilities  for  marketing  its  products  over  the  widest  possible 
territory ;  it  depends  only  secondarily  on  local  trade  and  banking.  It 
draws  its  materials  for  subsistence  and  manufacture  from  the  local  ter- 
ritory, but  also  from  the  entire  state,  the  country-at-large,  and  the 
world.  Hence  its  source  of  support  is  not  localized  and  limited;  and  so 
it  does  not  easily  realize  its  dependence  upon  the  surrounding  area  for 
home-raised  food-and-feed  supplies  and  local  markets  for  the  same  as 
necessary  to  keei)ing  down  the  cost  of  living,  the  wage  level,  and  the 
cost  of  mill  production.  Climate  and  topography  have  little  effect  upon 
the  development  of  an  industrial  center.  Its  people  are  for  the  most 
part  wage-earners,  day  laborers,  clerks  and  salaried  people  in  mills, 
stores,  banks,  amusement  places,  and  so  on.  The  owners  of  landed 
property  and  business  enterprises  are  few,  and  their  dependents  many. 
It  lies  with  the  few  through  their  factory  and  business  organiza.tions 
to  develop  the  town.  And  if  they  lack  initiative  and  public  conscience  the 
towns  suffer  accordingly. 

Transportation  facilities  have  an  important  influence  on  the  manu- 
facturing town.  As  a  result  we  find  most  of  these  towns  located  on  trunk- 
line  railways  offering  through  service.  Power  for  manufacture — as  water, 
coal,  hydro-electric  plants  and  the  like — plays  an  important  part  in  the 
location  and  development  of  factory  communities.  The  government  of 
these  towns  and  the  financing  of  public  movements  therein  are  generally 
originated,  promoted,  and  supported  by  the  mill  owners,  merchants  and 
hankers,  and  if  these  important  people  fail  in  generous  citizenship  and 
unselfish  public  spirit,  the  towTis  lag  behind  as  desirable  residence  places. 
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We  have  then  the  two  classes  of  small-towns,  the  one  dependent  upon 
the  productivity  and  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  other 
upon  world-wide  connections,  as  Winston-Salem,  the  leading  industrial 
center  and  the  largest  city  of  the  state.  Their  problems  differ,  their 
needs  differ,  and  their  growths  differ,  with  the  odds  always  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturing  town.  They  are  alike  in  that  they  serve  as  residence 
centers  and  that  they  incorporate  for  special  local  benefits. 

The  problems  of  the  commercial  town  are  centered  in  becoming  lovely 
residence  towns  to  live  in — ' '  the  loveliest  on  earth ' '  ought  to  be  the 
ideal  of  each  one  of  them  in  North  Carolina.  Its  growth  in  population 
and  prosperity  depends  upon  the  surromiding  countryside.  It  must  always 
remain  a  country  market  town  unless  it  develops  manufacturing  industries 
of  its  own,  or  can  induce  outside  capital  to  invest  in  such  enterprises. 
It  is  common  for  ambitious  little  to^^^ls  to  offer  land,  franchises,  and 
special  privileges  in  order  to  attract  outside  industrial  capital.  If  this 
attempt  fails  the  fault  lies  in  location,  freight  facilities  and  rates,  labor 
conditions,  the  local  high  cost  of  livine,  and  so  on.  If  any  one  or  all 
of  these  obstacles  exist,  they  must  be  swept  aside  by  united  community 
effort. 

A  Beautiful  Residence  Town 

If  they  cannot  be  swept  aside,  then  only  one  chance  is  left  and  that 
is  to  make  the  town  the  best  and  most  desirable  place  on  earth  to  live  in. 
To  accomplish  this  is  a  municipal  necessity  and  it  can  only  be  met  by 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  citizen. 

Town  planning  has  bcome  a  life-and-death  concern  of  the  413  small- 
towns  of  North  Carolina:  first  to  make  the  town  a  choice  residence 
center,  and  second  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  town  and  its 
trade  territory.  Roughly,  small-town  planning  calls  for  attention  to  parks, 
playgrounds  and  a  recreation  director,  a  community  building  for  social 
and  civic  gatherings;  for  attention  to  public  utilities — paved  streets  and 
sidewalks,  shade  trees,  sewerage  and  water  systems,  lights,  police  and  fire 
protection,  public  health  bureaus  with  public  health  nurses,  reading  circles, 
and  abundant  social  events.  Unsightly  buildings  and  unkempt  vacant 
spaces  need  attention.  The  railway  stations  need  to  be  cleaned  and 
parked  for  it  is  here  that  the  traveler  gets  his  first  and  most  lasting 
impression  of  a  town.  Health,  beauty,  morality,  and  culture  are  the 
four  greatest  assets  of  commercial  small-towns,  and  these  should  be  their 
inspiring  ideals.  As  for  the  trade  relations  of  the  small-towns  of  the 
state,  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of  instruction  and  stimulation  is 
Harlan  Douglass's  volume  on  The  Little  Town. 

The  little  towns  of  this  and  other  states  must  wake  up  or  they  must 
be  content  to  go  to  sleep  forever.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  1920  census. 
The  ninety-five  dwindling  towns  of  North  Carolina  and  the  thirty-nine 
towns  that  died  during  the  last  ten  years  are  danger  signals  to  all  the  rest. 
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Manufacturing-Town  Problems 

The  problems  of  the  manufacturing  town  are  even  more  difficult,  be- 
cause its  life  has  become  that  of  a  complex  industrial  order.  Here  are 
labor  and  housing  problems,  tenements  and  slum  districts,  poverty  and 
crime,  high  life  and  degeneracy,  waste  and  wickedness,  ward  bosses  and 
corrupt  politics,  and  a  similar  host  of  evil  afflictions.  Sometimes  such 
towns  are  largely  owned  by  a  single  corporation  or  a  few  corporations, 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  people  themselves  own  little  or  nothing. 

The  first  problem  in  this  type  of  town  is  public  instruction,  public 
health — moral  and  physical,  and  public  amusements  of  wholesome  sort. 
The  right  use  of  leisure  time  is  the  first  lesson  that  must  be  taught  and 
learned  in  modern  industrial  centers;  else  leisure  means  every  kind  of 
menace  to  the  individual  family,  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 
For  the  most  part  the  populace  of  a  mill  town  is  propertyless,  shiftless, 
irresponsible,  and  obsessed  by  a  desire  to  roam.  They  are  cursed  with 
the  restless  foot  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  so  to  speak.  They  are  recruited 
from  the  landless,  unattached,  instable  citizenship  of  farm  tenancy  areas 
of  the  South — or  largely  so.  The  shortened  work-day  gives  them  time 
to  devote  to  gross,  coarse  amusements  in  private  and  in  commercialized 
places.  Wholesome  public  recreation  in  factory  centers  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  in  commercial  small-towns.  Mill  owners,  church  officials,  and 
social  workers  in  industrial-urban  communities  must  clearly  realize  this 
fundamentaJ  fact  and  provide  the  very  best  schools,  libraries,  parks  and 
plaj'grounds.  And  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  conspire  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  home-owning  wage  and  salary  earners.  Health  officers  and  com- 
munity workers  should  be  provided  and  liberally  supported.  Churches, 
clubs,  social  entertainments  and  the  like  should  be  encouraged. 

The  mill  town  has  a  great  future  of  unbounded  opportunities.  Its 
problems  are  many  and  difficult,  but  they  can  be  solved.  Its  future  lies 
in  the  initiative  and  vision  of  its  captains  of  industry,  its  merchants 
and  bankers,  its  teachers  and  preachers. 

The  local  market  for  home-raised  food-and-feed  products,  and  the 
bringing  together  of  farm  producers  and  local  city  consumers  is  also 
a  fundamental  problem  of  industrial  centers.  If  the  cost  of  living  is 
high,  wages  must  be  raised,  and  factory  production-costs  increased.  In 
that  event  the  city  falls  out,  and  its  business  enterprises  are  taken  over 
by  wiser  cities. 

The  future  of  the  small-towns  of  North  Carolina  depends  on  Small- 
Town  Planning.  Witliout  such  planning  intelligently  formed  and  cour- 
ageously promoted  by  town  officials,  and  chambers  of  commerce,  say,  the 
chances  of  existence — to  say  nothing  of  prosperity — become  increasingly 
less  day  by  day.  Because  of  this  fact  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
is  now  offering  two  new  courses  (1)  on  Small-Town  Planning,  and  (2)  on 
Small  To-*%-ns  and  Their  Trade  Territories. 
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Here  and  there  are  small  towns  in  the  state  that  are  awakening  to 
the  conditions  that  threaten  their  existence  and  prosperity,  and  their 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  their  Eotarians,  Kiwanians,  and  Civitans  are 
developing  clear  principles  and  purposes,  ideals,  ends,  and  aims  for  home- 
town development.     It  is  distinctly  encouraging. 

There  are  three  familiar  types  of  citizens  everywhere  (1)  the  farmer, 
or  the  individualist,  town  or  country,  whose  center  is  his  home,  (2)  the 
city  man  or  the  mass  worker  whose  center  is  his  office  or  his  place  of 
employment,  and  (3)  the  public-spirited  man  who  is  concerned  with 
community  conditions,  because  they  aifect  the  integrity  of  his  family, 
the  success  of  his  business,  and  the  happiness  of  his  community.  The 
hope  of  the  countryside,  the  small-town,  the  city,  and  the  commonwealtli 
lies  in  an  immense  multiplication  of  citizens  of  this  last  and  highest  type 

Sources  of  Information 

See  references  for  preceding  paper. 
Nov.  1,  1920. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  DEVELOPING  INDUSTRIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

M.  M.  Jernigan,  Sampson  County 

The  studies  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  this  year  have  so  far  been 
spent  upon  (1)  The  Cityward  Drift  in  Carolina,  and  (2)  The  Small-Towns 
of  Carolina.  Tonight  we  shall  study  together  The  Developing  Industries 
of  North  Carolina.  To  me  this  seems  to  be  the  most  important  of  the 
three  sub.iects,  because  the  state  is  vitally  affected  by  it  in  ways  economic, 
social,  and  political. 

First,  when  the  industries  of  a  country  begin  to  develop,  wage-earners 
begin  to  huddle  together  in  large  numbers  in  mill  villages  or  in  city 
suburbs.  In  this  way  industrial  situations  and  social  problems  develop 
that   sooner   or   later    challenge   the   attention   of   legislatures   and   courts. 

Second.  The  cityward  drift  into  cities  and  factory  centers  creates 
a  seed-bed  of  social  unrest  that  takes  the  form  of  almost  any  ism — com- 
munism, state  socialism,  bolshevism,  I.  W.  W.-ism,  and  the  like.  Labor 
unions  organize  and  tend  to  become  politically  influential.  Occasional  and 
then  frequent  strikes  tend  to  become  chronic,  as  in  the  North,  East,  and 
Middle  West.  Already  we  have  had  serious  strikes  by  street  railway  and 
cotton-mill  employees.  The  labor  union  is  moving  into  influence  in  North 
Carolina. 

Third.  The  economic  result  is  fundamental,  because  the  wealth  of  the 
state  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  very 
rich  people;  but  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  detriment  of  the  state-at-large, 
unless   great   fortunes   be   selfishly   enjoyed   or   wrongfully   employed. 

With  these   brief   preliminary   remarks,   we   will   proceed  to   our   study. 

Extent  and  Variety 

Our  report  cannot  now  be  based  on  up-to-date  statistics,  because  the 
1919  census  of  industries  has  not  yet  been  published.  However,  we  do 
have  some  1920  data  on  our  textile  mills,  and  the  1917-18  figures  on 
cottonseed  oil  mills,  furniture  factories,  fertilizer  factories,  and  tobacco 
factories  in  the  last  report  of  our  State  Labor  Commissioner.  The  status 
of  manufacturing  industries  in  North  Carolina  in  1920  will  be  exhibited 
by  ^fr.  E.  C.  Branson,  head  of  the  department  of  Rural  Social  Eco- 
nomics, when  the  reports  of  the  last  census  arrive.* 

Let  us  notice  briefly  the  history  of  the  development  of  manufacture 
in    North    Carolina    since    1850.      We    have    suflicient    data    to    show    that 
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industries  have  been  increasing  at  amazing  rates  in  North  Carolina.  In 
1850  the  product  of  our  manufactures,  mines,  and  mechanic  arts  amounted 
to  only  $9,111,000.  The  total  in  1914,  or  64  years  later,  was  $289,412,000, 
which  represents  a  gain  of  more  than  three  thousand  percent.  In  1850 
the  capital  invested  in  manufacture  in  North  Carolina  was  only  $7,252,- 
225.  In  1914  it  was  $253,842,000.  Here  is  an  increase  of  3,400  percent 
in  64  years.  In  1850  there  were  only  12,344  operatives  in  our  mills, 
factories,  and  foundries,  but  136,844  in  1914.  Here  is  an  increase  of 
1,000  percent  dui-ing  the  same  period. 

The  leading  factory  industry  of  North  Carolina  in  1850  was  cotton 
manufacture,  but  the  capital  invested  was  only  $1,058,000.  We  ranked 
12th  in  this  industry  at  that  time ;  Virginia  and  Georgia  were  both 
ahead  of  us. 

Including  all  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  state  in  1850, 
there  were  2,663,  or  about  half  as  many  as  we  had  in  1914.  They  were 
numerous,  as  you  see,  in  1850,  but  they  were  small,  with  little  capital 
and  few  employees. 

In  the  ten-year  period  from  1904  until  1914  our  textile  mills  increased 
from  252  to  369  in  number,  our  furniture  factories  from  105  to  109,  our 
cotton-oil  mills  from  43  to  62,  and  our  fertilizer  factories  from  27  to 
41.  Our  textile  products  increased  in  value  in  round  numbers  from 
$51,000,000  to  $99,600,000;  our  tobacco  factory  products  from  $28,000,000 
to  $57,000,000;  our  cottonseed  products  from  $3,705,000  to  $15,000,000, 
and  our  fertilizer  products  from  $3,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

In  the  period  from  1914  to  1920  our  textile  mills  have  increased  in 
number  from  369  to  575.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  period  from 
1914  to  1917  our  furniture  factories  decreased  from  109  to  89,  our  fertil- 
izer factories  decreased  from  41  to  28,  our  cotton-oil  mills  decreased 
from  62  to  55,  and  our  tobacco  factories  have  also  decreased  in  number, 
but  to  what  extent  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know  that  while  all  these 
establishments  have  decreased  in  number  they  have  immensely  increased 
in  size  and  importance.  The  169  million  dollars  of  federal  taxes  in  1919 
tell  the  story  of  our  marvelous  industrial  development  during  the  last 
five  years. 

Why  We  Lead  The  South 

North  Carolina  is  the  leading  industrial  state  in  the  South  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First.  A  relatively  poor  soil.  The  same  thing  that  forced  the  New 
England  states  to  turn  to  manufacture  has  been  influential  in  moving 
North  Carolina  into  industrial  enterprises.  It  is  true  that  agriculture 
outranked  manufacture  in  North  Carolina  in  1910,  the  total  production 
of  crop  and  Uvestoek  wealth  at  that  time  being  around  $175,000,000  as 
compared  with  $119,000,000  by  manufacture  in  1914.     But  in  1919  manu- 
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facture  ran  far  ahead  of  agriculture  and  is  finally  and  definitely  in  the 
lead  in  North  Carolina.  However,  nobody  as  yet  knows  the  exact  figures 
for  1920.  We  ranked  fourth  from  the  top  in  the  production  of  crop 
wealth  in  North  Carolina  in  1919  because  we  concentrated  upon  cotton 
and  tobacco,  the  two  most  valuable  standard  farm  crops  kno^^^l  to  man, 
and  we  outrank  other  southern  states  in  the  per  acre  value  of  these  crops 
not  because  our  soils  are  richer  but  because  we  use  artificial  fertilizer 
more  abundantly  and  farm  more  intelligently,  at  least  in  growing  cotton 
and  tobacco.  But  fewer  than  50  counties  of  North  Carolina  raise  cotton 
and  tobacco  in  any  large  way,  and  the  rest  of  the  state  is  in  cruel  com- 
petition with  the  fertile  prairie  states  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  richer 
farm  areas  of  the  Gulf  coast  and  South  Central  states.  This  is  what 
we  mean  Avhen  we  say  that  North  Carolina  is  relatively  a  poor  farm 
state.  And,  mark  you,  our  great  industrial  area  lies  for  the  most  part 
in  our  Hill  country,  where  generally  the  soils  are  thin  and  farming  is 
a  hazardous  way  of  life.  A  region  that  requires  from  four  to  five  acres 
to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton,  as  in  Burke  for  instance,  is  a  region  in  which 
farm  life  is  hard  and  discouraging ;  so  much  so,  that  farm  tenants  and 
small  farm  owners  are  ready  to  move  out  when  mill  villages  offer  what 
seems  a  fabulous  weekly  wage  in  cash. 

Second.  North  Carolina  has  abundant  water  power.  Mr.  Martin,  in 
his  paper  on  November  1,  1920,  said:  "Between  the  mountains  and  the 
plains,  there  is  a  strip  Avhich  is  neither,  but  Avhich  possesses  the  character- 
istics of  both.  This  strip  in  North  Carolina  is  kno^^Ti  as  the  Piedmont 
region,  and  it  is  here  that  you  find  manufacturing  centers  in  largest 
numbers.  The  rivers  that  rise  in  the  mountains  and  flow  down  through 
the  Piedmont  belt,  on  their  way  to  the  ocean,  furnish  a  tremendous  amount 
of  water  power.  The  minimum  water  power  of  the  state  is  578,000  horse- 
power, on  a  basis  of  75  per  cent  efficiency.  In  1912  only  a  fifth  of  it  was 
developed  and  in  use.  110,203  horsepower  all  told.  About  half  of  this 
total  was  used  in  manufacture.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  of  the  com- 
mercial water  power  developed  in  the  state  two  corporations  in  1915 
controlled  75.1  percent.  These  same  two  concerns  controlled  66.5  percent 
of  the  total  commercial  power  of  the  state — water,  gas,  and  steam;  eight 
companies  controlled  94  percent  of  the  developed  water  power  of  the 
state,  and  fourteen  corporations  controlled  89.1  percent  of  the  total  com- 
mercial power  of  North  Carolina. 

Third.  A  further  explanation  lies  in  the  abundance  of  cheap  labor  in 
North  Carolina.  It  comes  largely  from  the  white  farm  tenant  class.  We 
have  seen  in  previous  club  studies  that  in  1910  seventy-six  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  state  was  in  the  country.  In  the  1920  census  we 
find  that  this  ratio  has  been  reduced  to  71  percent.  What  does  this  mean? 
Docs  it  mean  that  our  country  population  has  actually  decreased?  Not  at 
all.     It   only   means   that   the   cities   and   villages   of   North   Carolina  have 
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increased  in  population  much  faster  than  the  country,  and  therefore  the 
country  shows  only  a  relative  decline  in  poi^ulation.  To  put  this  in 
another  way,  I  may  say  that  durinsc  the  last  census  decade  our  open 
country  regions  and  small-town  centers  increased  in  population  less  than 
10  percent  each,  while  our  city  population  increased  more  than  50  percent. 
These  figures  show  a  continuous  drift  into  the  cities.  This  steady  exodus 
out  of  the  country  regions  is  composed  largely  of  tenant  farmers.  Many 
of  them  become  despondent  over  the  prospects  of  farm  life  and  flee  to 
the  city  and  factory  centers.  But  these  migrating  farmers  are  not  all 
tenants.  Many  farm  owners  are  selling  or  renting  their  farms  and  drift- 
ing into  our  industrial  centers.  These  country  people  when  they  get  into 
town  become  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor  for  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories. They  are  indeed  a  labor  resource  that  has  barely  yet  been  touched 
in  North  Carolina.  Our  industries  of  all  sorts  in  1919  employed  fewer 
than  175,000  people.  There  are  two  or  three  times  as  many  more  ready 
at  hand  in  the  country  regions  of  the  state.  This  abundant  labor  resource 
is  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  It  is  a  vigorous,  prolific  stock,  and 
rapidly  renews  itself.  The  leadership  of  North  Carolina  in  cradles  and 
baby  carriages  is  ample  proof  of  this  fact.  Our  16  percent  increase  in 
population  during  the  last  census  period  is  due  to  the  high  birth  rate 
and  the  low  death  rate  of  the  state,,  not  to  immigration  from  other  states ; 
and  also  to  the  high  prices  of  cotton  and  tobacco  and  high  wages  in  our 
factory  centers  during  the  war  period.  Prosperity  in  these  areas  has 
availed  to  keep  within  the  state  the  native  born  who  heretofore  have 
moved  in  a  steady  stream  out  of  North  Carolina  into  other  states  north 
and  west. 

Fourth.  The  abundant  supply  of  home-produced  raw  products  has 
played  its  part  in  our  rapid  development  of  industrial  enterprises.  For 
the  most  part  our  mills  and  factories,  which  are  mainly  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  wood-working  establishments,  have  based  their  prosperity  on  the  raw 
materials  that  are  produced  abundantly  at  home.  For  instance,  we  con- 
sume in  our  own  mills  all  the  cotton  the  state  produces  and  more  than 
we  produced  in  1915 — 353,000  bales  more.  Our  furniture  factories  use 
more  wood  than  any  other  state  in  the  South,  but  heretofore  it  has  come 
mainly  out  of  our  own  forests  at  a  cost  less  than  the  average  in  ten  of 
the  great  furniture-producing  states  of  the  Union  and  $7  per  thousand 
feet  less  than  the  average  for  the  country-at-large.  In  1914  North  Carolina 
ranked  among  the  first  four  states  in  the  production  of  softwood  lumber, 
and  among'  the  first  ten  in  hardwood  production.  The  material  consumed 
in  1914  by  our  factories  producing  furniture,  carriages  and  wagons,  cars 
and  coffins,  amounted  to  $9,795,000  while  our  lumber  camp  and  sawmill 
products  amounted  to  $16,320,000.  In  1915  we  produced  nearly  200  million 
pounds  of  tobacco.  Our  tobacco  ! factories  consumed  a  full  half  of  it,  and 
imported  two  million  dollars '  worth  more.     Last  year  our  crop  was  around 
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400  million  pounds,  and  our  own  factories  consumed  about  one-fourth  of 
the  total.  Many  of  our  fertilizer  factories/  are  in  the  Tidewater  country 
where  fat-back  or  menhaden  and  fish  scrap  in  general  are  an  abundant 
supply  of  nitrogen. 

Our  cottonseed  oil  and  fertilizer  industries  are  additional  instances  of 
the  fundamental  fact  that  our  industrial  development  has,  been  based  on 
home-produced  materials  and  native-born  labor.  The  cliances  for  success 
were  so  clear  to  alert-minded  people  in  North  Carolina  that  the  small 
industries — mainly  yarn  mills — began  to  appear  in  rapid  succession  in 
our  Hill  country  where  soils  are  thin  and  white  tenant  farmers  were  most 
numerous.  From  1880  on,  the  story  of  increase  reads  like  a  fairy  tale. 
The  result  is  obvious:  North  Carolina  is  a  land  of  varied  small  industries 
based  on  native  materials,  native  labor,  and  native  capital  for  the  most  part. 

Fifth,  and  finally.  Nearness  to  the  markets  north.  Our  state  is  near  to 
the  markets  and  export  centers  of  the  North.  Not  only  this,  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Wilmington,  like  New  Orleans,  is  in 
the  direct  route  of  sea-going  trade  between  the  north  and  south.  The 
only  handicap  that  keeps  it  from  becoming  a  great  shipping  center  is  a 
relatively  poor  harbor.  This  obstacle  is  rapidly  disappearing  under  the 
hand  of  expert  engineers. 

Significance 

In  looking  over  the  figures  that  come  from  the  federal  census  of  1914, 
we  find  that  our  5,507  manufacturing  establishments  added  a  total  of 
$119,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  materials  they  consumed,  and  conse- 
quently a  like  amount  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  Is  this  an  ideal  state 
of  affairs?  Tobacco  factories  and  hydro-electric  concerns  excepted,  the 
industries  of  North  Carolina  consist  of  a  large  number  of  small  enter- 
prises. The  wealth  created,  tends  therefore  to  be  rapidly  and  evenly 
distributed  among  many  people.  In  the  North  and  East  the  reverse  is 
true.  There  the  tendency  is  toward  a  small  number  of  large  plants 
rather  than  a  large  number  of  small  plants.  The  most  marked  conse- 
quence in  the  North  and  East  is  a  startling  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people,  and  widespread  poverty  and  distress  among  low- 
grade  workers  and  their  families.  Nearing  reports  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  wage-earners  in  the  great  industrial  area  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  do  not  receive  wages  sufficient  to  keep  their  families 
above  the  poverty  line,  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  reports  the 
same  distressing  facti  today.  No  such  poverty  and  distress  exists  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  North  Carolina.  For  instance,  a  cooperative  mill 
company  was  only  a  few  years  ago  organized  in  Gastonia.  The  stock 
^^as  largely  taken  up  by  cotton -mill  operatives,  superintendents,  floor 
bosses,  spinners,  and  weavers.     Even  the  doffer  boys  bought  shares  in  it. 

However,  it  is  apparent  that  our  tobacco,  cottonseed  oil,  and  fertilizer 
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industries  have  outgrown  this  ideal  status  and  are  now  merged  into  a 
small  number  of  large  corporations  that  grow  in  size  as  they  steadily 
decrease  in  the  number  of  plants.  Tobacco  manufacture,  for  instance, 
is  an  outstanding  illustration  of  this  fact  in  North  Carolina.  The  con- 
centration of  hydro-electric  power  is  another,  as  already  instanced.  And 
other  instances  begin  to  appear. 

In  1904  there  were  55  tobacco  factories  in  the  state;  in  1914  there 
were  but  36,  and  in  1917  only  27.  During  this  same  period,  however, 
the  value  of  tobacco  products  was  more  than  doubled.  It  has  probably 
been  quadrupled  during  the  last  five  years.  In  1914  we  had  109  furniture 
factories,  while  in  1917  this  number  had  decreased  to  89.  During  the 
same  period  our  cotton-oil  mills  decreased  from  62  to  55,  and  our  fertilizer 
factories  from  41  to  28.  At  this  rate  our  industrial  problems  ^\dll  soon 
be  those  of  the  North  and  East. 

The   Look  Ahead 

At  the  present  time  our  mills  and  factories  use  raw  materials  that 
are  produced  abundantly  in  North  Carolina.  Our  cotton  mills  now  are 
using  all  the  cotton  produced  in  the  state  and  several  hundred  thousand 
bales  more.  The  annual  tobacco  crops  of  the  state  are  more  than  twice 
the  supply  needed  by  our  tobacco  factories.  The  same  thing  has  long 
been  true  of  our  hardwood  supplies  and  our  furniture  factories  and  other 
wood-working  industries. 

An  important  question,  therefore,  is:  Shall  we  try  to  meet  the  steadily 
increasing  local  demand  for  more  home-produced  raw  m^aterials,  or  shall 
we  base  our  native  industries  more  and  more  largely  year  by  year  on  raw 
materials  imported  from  other  states?  Our  furniture  factories  and  wood- 
working concerns  flourished  at  the  start  because  lumber  was  abundant 
and  cheap  in  North  Carolina,  but  this  advantage  is  rapidly  disappearing 
in  North  Carolina.  The  forests  of  North  Carolina  originally  contained 
a  greater  variety  of  valuable  commercial  timber  trees  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  Yellow  pine  and  cypress,  yellow  poplar  and  gums, 
holly  and  .iuniper,  walnut  and  cherry,  locust  and  chestnut,  all  the  oaks 
and  hickories,  and  almost  any  other  wood  demanded  by  the  industries 
of  the  country  were  obtained  in  great  abundance  in  North  Carolina.  Like 
all  the  other  states,  we  have  wantonly  wasted  our  forest  wealth. 

But  with  even  ordinary  prudence  our  timber  lands  can  continue  to  be 
one  of  our  most  valuable  natural  resources.  Unfortunately,  however,  we 
are  not  yet  exercising  even  ordinary  prudence,  as  evidenced,  for  instance, 
by  the  vast  destruction  by  forest  fires  year  by  year — in  our  tick-infested, 
free-range  counties,  in  particular.  But  the  reckless  waste  of  our  forest 
resources  is  not  due  to  forest  fires  alone.  The  ma.ior  share  of  the  blame 
falls  on  the  large  lumber  companies  operating  in  the  state.  Their  timber 
lands  and  timber  rights  sweep  North  Carolina  from  end  to  end,  and  the 
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primitive,  savage  methods  they  employ  have  wrought  wholesale  havoc  in 
our  forest  areas.  And  neither  in  this  state  nor  any  other  is  there  any 
effective  legislation  that  regulates  the  timber  cut,  that  conserves  forest 
areas,  safeguards  wood-lots  and  protects  water-run  industries  on  lower 
levels  from  devastating  overflows  and  floods  that  originate  in  the  water- 
sheds above. 

A  reasonable  look  ahead  suggests  the  importance  of  conserving  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state;  in  particular  our  soils,  of  which  we  have 
already  worn  out  and  abandoned  13  million  acres ;  next  in  particular,  our 
forest  and  woodlots.  Already  our  furniture-making  concerns  are  in  peril 
because  of  the  high  prices  of  timber,  and  hardly  less  by  the  difficulty  of 
securing  supplies  in  steady,  reliable  quantities  at  any  price  whatsoever. 
These  establishments  can  exist  as  long  as  consumers  are  willing  to  pay 
the  high  prices  of  the  war  period,  but  when  retail  prices  drop  they  are 
face  to  face  vnth  disaster. 

The  future  of  wood-Avorking  industries  considered,  the  conservation  of 
forests  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  as  the  Winnebago  region  of 
Wisconsin  realized  too  late.  The  conservation  of  our  soil  and  fisheries 
concerns  the  public  at  large,  because  it  is  directly  related  to  the  food 
supply  and  the  cost  of  living,  and  further  because  the  cost  of  living  is 
related  to  wages,  and  wages  to  production  costs,  margins  of  profit  and 
dividends,  and  dividends  to  prosperity  on  the  one  hand  and  bankruptcy  on 
the  other.  Industries  located  in  areas  of  abundance  flourish,  while  in- 
dustries in  areas  of  sparsity  decline  and  disappear. 

We  ought  not  to  come  too  late  in  North  Carolina  to  this  foundational 
problem  of  conserving  our  natural  resources.  Whatever  meaning  the 
vision  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  and  Van  Hise  may  have 
for  other  states,  it  ought  to  have  a  tremendous  meaning  for  North  Carolina. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  MILL  AND  FACTORY  CENTERS  OF  CAROLINA 

Bryan  W,  Sipe,  Cherryville,  Gaston  County 

Cotton  manufacturing  constitutes  at  present  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  in  the  state,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  products  turned  out, 
the  Avealth  annually  created,  and  the  number  of  people  to  whom  it  furnishes 
employment.  While  the  economic  side  of  this  great  industry  would  be 
well  worth  one 's  study,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  We  are 
here  concerned  mainly  vdth  the  social  point  of  view^  and,  even  in  this 
particular,  we  must  limit  this  discussion  to  the  extra-factory  activities, 
as  it  were,  leaviner  untouched  such  questions  as  working  conditions,  wages, 
hours,  child  and  woman  labor,  etc.  The  task  here  undertaken  is  to  discover 
the  employer's  interest  in  his  employees  as  measured  by  the  physical 
equipment  and  conveniences  that  he  has  provided  for  their  physical, 
intellectual,  and  social  well-being.  This  study  has  to  do  vsith  those 
benefits  which  are  over  and  above  what  the  law  requires  or  the  necessities 
of  competition  exact.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  for  want  of  better 
terms,  we  shall  designate  such  activities  as  are  herein  considered  as  wel- 
fare or  betterment  work,  mindful,  however,  of  the  objections  often  raised 
to  the  use  of  these  particular  terms. 

The  Field  Survey  Method  Employed 

The  data  for  this  study  have  been  obtained  largely  from  correspondence 
and  personal  observation,  but  valuable  suggestions  have  been  obtained 
from  other  sources.  As  an  immediate  basis  upon  which  to  work,  a  double 
post  card  was  sent  to  every  textile  manufacturer  in  North  Carolina,  562 
in  all.  The  return  side  of  the  post  card  contained  the  following  questions 
with  appropriate  blanks  for  answers: 

"Village  school:  Number  of  teachers?  Cost  of  school  building?  Do 
you  have  a  public  health  nurse?  a  mill  physician?  a  hospital?  a  nursery? 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building?  a  girls'  dormitory?  equipped  play- 
grounds? a  community  house  or  recreation  center?  a  public  welfare  super- 
intendent? a  cooperative  store?  a  village  band?  a  mill  baseball  club? 
tennis  teams?  a  thrift  club  or  savings  bank?  Are  the  village  houses 
equipped  -with  running  water;  inside  toilets;  electric  lights;  telephones? 
Do  you  encourage  home  gardens;  how?  The  ownership  of  cows;  how? 
Any  other  kind  of  mill  welfare  work?" 

On  Novem))er  29  when  a  preliminary  report  was  made  on  this  subject 
to  the   North  Carolina  club,   only   142   of  the   562  cards,  which   had  been 
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sent  out  on  the  6th  had  been  returned.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  a 
very  incomplete  response,  and  accordingly  another  copy  of  the  question- 
naire card  toeether  with  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  420  mills  that 
had  not  returned  the  first  card.  In  the  letter  it  was  urged  that  every 
mill  fill  out  and  return  the  card  as  it  was  desired  to  make  the  best 
showing  possible  for  North  Carolina  in  the  final  report,  which  would 
be  published.  In  response  to  this  letter  101  additional  cards  were 
returned,  making  243  replies  in  all. 

Nearly  three  of  every  five  cotton-mill  plants  ignored  our  request  for 
definite  information. 

Welfare  in  Carolina  Cotton  Mills 

An  analysis  of  the  data  furnished  reveals  the  fact  that  68  of  the 
243  mills  reporting  for  one  reason  or  another  are  doing  nothing  at  all  in 
the  way  of  welfare  work  for  their  employee^;  and  mill  villages.  Of  these 
68,  nineteen  are  still  under  construction,  or  are  not  yet  in  operation;  25 
have  no  village  houses  as  their  plants  are  so  small  as  not  to  require  the 
provision  of  housing  facilities ;  eleven  simply  stated  that  they  were  doing 
nothing,  but  gave  no  reason  nor  made  any  explanation :  six  reported  that 
their  employees  had  access  to  all  the  conveniences  of  the  respective  cities 
in  which  they  were  located;  four  that  their  plants  were  not  in  operation; 
two  small  mills  reported  that  they  had  gone  out  of  business :  while  one 
plant  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Of  the  remaining  175  mills,  93  reported  village  schools.  From  other 
evidence,  such  as  the  location  and  capitalization  of  the  plants,  we  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  many  of  these  93  schools  are  either  city  or  county 
schools,  supported  by  the  mills  and  other  tax-paying  properties  in  the 
community.  Both  the  first  and  second  questions,  which  related  to  schools, 
were  in  many  cases  misunderstood.  In  ^  number  of  cases  village  schools 
were  reported  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  supported  mainly 
by  the  mills  as  special  mill  investments  in  public  welfare.  Hence,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  many  textile  plants  in  North  Carolina,  even 
of  those  reporting,  are  supporting  high-type  schools  for  their  employees, 
or  how  well  equipped  these  schools  are.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure, 
most  of  the  cotton-mill  villages  in  North  Carolina  have  school  facilities; 
but  also  in  most  cases  these  schools  are  provided  and  supported  by  the 
county  or  citv.  However,  it  is  well  known  that  a  few  of  our  larger 
mills  are  providing  up-to-date  and  well-equipped  brick  school  ]juildings 
for  the  children  of  their  employees,  while  a  number  of  others  are  cooper- 
ating with  conspicuous  liberalitj'-  with  county  and  city  authorities  in  pro- 
viding suitable  schools. 

Fifty-five  mills  reported  that  they  were  employing  public  health  nurses. 
Several  mills  have  two  or  three  or  a  half-dozen  such  community  workers 
and    have    constructed    special    cottages    for    them.      Twenty-four    of    the 
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repoi'tiugr  mills  employ  special  mill  physicians.  In  some  cases  these  are 
paid  a  salary  by  the  mills  and  eive  their  whole  time  to  the  health  con- 
ditions of  the  villages,  while  in  other  cases  certain  physicians  simply  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  a  call  to  a  particular  mill  village  and  charge 
their  patients  as  any  other  physician  would.  In  all  cases  where  physicians 
are  not  employed  they  can  be  reached  fairly  easily  in  a  nearby  city  or 
town.  Seven  of  the  reporting  mills  have  hospitals,  one  or  two  have  oper- 
ating rooms,  several  have  first-aid  rooms:  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
mills  depend  on  the  city  hospital  or  do  not  give  the  matter  any  thought 
at  all,  leaving  this  matter  to  the  individual  sufferer.  Nine  mills  reported 
that  they  had  provided  nurseries,  with  callable  matrons  in  charge  to  take 
care  of  the  babies  of  their  employees.  Nineteen  mills  reported  Y.  M.  or 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings,  while  others  reported  that  their  school  houses, 
churches,  or  community  houses  served  also  in  the  capacity  of  Y  's.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  Y  secretaries  are  not  usually  employed.  Twenty-nine 
mills  have  provided  dormitories  for  unmarried  women  away  from  home. 
Two  mills  reported  dormitories  for  young  men.  Eooming  and  boarding- 
house  accommodations  in  most  of  our  mill  villages,  if  furnished  by  the 
families  of  other  workmen,  are  in  most  cases  of  a  very  inferior  character. 
More  mills  have  not  provided  dormitories  to  meet  the  situation  because 
most  of  our  mills  are  small  and  require  few  workers.  Thus  manufacturers 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  forced  to  go  outside  of  their  respective  com- 
munities and  bring  in  a  lot  of  unmarried  men  and  women. 

Eighty-three  of  the  reporting  mills  have  equipped  playgrounds.  In 
several  instances  it  happens  that  one  playground  serves  more  than  one 
mill.  This  movement  is  of  recent  origin  in  the  south  and  is  rapidly 
spreading.  A  number  of  our  smaller  mills  have  provided  partially  equipped 
playgrounds  for  the  children  of  their  employees  within  the  last  year  or 
two.  Nearly  all  the  mills  have  playgrounds  for  such  games  as  baseball ;  but 
in  most  cases  the  provision  has  been  more  a  matter  of  course  than  a 
conscious  effort  to  provide  a  means  of  recreation  or  play  for  the  children 
of  the  village.  In  sixty-nine  of  the  mill  villages  from  which  reports 
Avere  received,  there  are  community  houses  or  recreation  centers.  In  a 
few  other  cases  the  school  building  or  the  Y  serves  as  a  recreation  center. 
Seventy  of  the  reporting  mills  are  employing  welfare  workers.  Other  mills 
depend  on  the  county  welfare  officer  or  the  village  school  teachers ;  but 
neither  the  county  officer  nor  the  village  teachers  can  render  very  effective 
services  because  of  the  small  amount  of  time  they  can  devote  to  the  Avork. 
Several  other  mills  reported  that  it  was  their  intention  to  employ  welfare 
superintendents   within   a  short   time  or  during   the  next  year. 

Eigliteen  mills  reported  cooperative  stores.  The  word  cooperative  in 
some  of  these  cases  is  misleading,  however,  for  the  establishment  is  merely 
the  old-time  company  store,  operated  after  the  fashion  of  such  stores. 
But  in  some  cases  these  stores  are  cooperative  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
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word.  One  mill  reiaorted  that  once  each  week  it  canvassed  the  house- 
hold needs  of  its  employees,  bought  stocks  of  eroods  accordingly,  at  whole- 
sale prices,  and  prorated  the  cost  and  carriage  among  the  individual 
families  according  to  the  amount  that  each  received.  Fifty-five  mills  re- 
ported village  bands,  and  114  reported  baseball  clubs  in  their  communities. 
Employers  can  claim  little  credit  for  these  two  items,  however,  for  in 
most  cases  mill-village  bands  and  baseball  clubs  are  organized  and  directed 
wholly  by  the  workers  and  are  not  primarily  due  to  the  efforts  of  employers, 
although  they  are  encouraged  and  oftentimes  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  out  of  the  mill  treasury.  Twenty-seven  mills  reported  tennis  teams 
in  their  villages.  This  game  is  rather  limited  in  its  appeal  and  hence 
has  not  come  into  general  use.  Fifteen  mills  reported  debating  clubs  but 
in  all  probability  these  exist  in  the  village  schools  and  are  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers.  Forty-two  mills  reported  thrift  clubs  or  savings 
banks.  It  is  quite  possible  that  several  of  these  mills  had  the  little  com- 
mercial bank  of  the  town  in  mind  when  this  question  was  answered.  One 
mill  reported  that  it  encouraged  saving  by  paying  a  liberal  rate  of 
interest  on  all  deposits  by  its  employees. 

Only  ninety-five  of  the  reporting  mills  have  their  houses  equipped  with 
running  water,  and  several  of  these  have  only  a  part  of  their  village 
houses  so  equipped.  A  number  of  other  villages  are  connected  with  the 
city  water  supply  and  have  spigots  handy  to  all  the  houses;  while  still 
others  make  their  employees  depend  upon  wells  for  their  water  supply. 
Ninety-two  mills  reported  that  their  village  houses  were  equipped  with 
inside  toilets  while  several  others  reported  closets  connected  with  septic 
tanks.  Practicallj'  all  mill  villages  in  North  Carolina  will  come  within 
the  province  of  the  sanitary  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1919, 
and  will  therefore  be  forced  to  make  adequate  provision  for  sewage  dis- 
posal. No  doubt  most  mills  have  already  done  so  by  this  time  even  though 
they  did  not  so  indicate  on  the  returned  card.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  of  the  reporting  mills  have  their  houses  electrically  lighted ;  while 
fifty-nine  reported  telephones  in  their  houses. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-six  mills  reported  that  they  encourage  home 
gardens  by  supplying  their  employees  with  free  land,  free  ploughing, 
free  seed,  and  by  giving  prizes  for  thai  best  gardens  and  in  a  few  cases 
premiums  for  best  garden  products  exhibited  at  their  community  fairs. 
Eighty-five  mills  encourage  the  ownership  of  cows  by  furnishing  community 
barns  and  pastures,  and  by  lending  employees  money  with  which  to 
purchase  them.  In  many  places  the  keeping  of  coavs  is  prohibited  by 
city  regulations  and  in  other  cases  employers  liave  rather  discouraged 
it  as  undesirable.  One  or  two  mills  operate  sanitary  dairies  and  furnish 
the  dairy  products  to  tlicir  employees  at  cost. 

Thirty-eiglit  mills  reported  that  they  were  doing  welfare  work  other 
than    that    specifically    named   in    the   questionnaire.      This    work    included 
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community  clubs,  night  schools,  lectures  to  mothers  by  the  trained  nurses, 
instruction  in  cooking,  gardening,  and  canning;  moving-picture  theatres, 
parks,  swimming  pools,  kindergartens,  community  singing,  libraries,  tiower 
clubs,    girls '   clubs,    women 's   clubs,   loan    funds,    insurance,    pensions,    etc. 

On  the  face  of  the  questionnaire  returns  it  looks  as  though  115  or 
one-fifth  of  our  cotton  mills  are  really  concerned  about  the  social  well- 
being  of  their  employed.  In  the  other  447  mills  little  or  no  welfare 
effort  is  being  made. 

Conspicuous  Examples 

So  much  by  way  of  summary  for  the  reporting  mills  as  a  whole.  Now 
let  us  examine  the  record  of  some  individual  mills.  We  shall  consider 
the  work  (1)  of  one  large  mill,  (2)  of  a  group  of  smaller  mills  under 
one  management  and  one  ownership,  and  (3)  of  a  number  of  mills  under 
different  managements  and  owned  by  different  corporations  but  working 
cooperatively  to  better  the  condition  of  their  employees.  The  particular 
mills  or  groups  of  mills  have  been  chosen  for  individual  consideration 
here  because  they  represent  the  various  methods  used  in  carrying  out 
welfare  work  and  because  information  concerning  their  work  was  readily 
available. 

The  Loray  Mills  at  Gastonia,  which  city  boasts  of  more  cotton  mills 
than  any  other  in  this  state,  is  the  largest  mill  under  one  roof  in  North 
Carolina  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South.  This  mill  is  now  owned 
by  Fales  and  Jenckes,  the  well  known  cotton  mill  machinery  manufacturers 
of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  The  Loray  has  always  done  very  well  by 
its  employees,  but  since  the  new  management  tookj  it  over  something 
like  one  million  dollars  have  been  spent  in  added  improvements  and  con- 
veniences chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees.  Last  year  witnessed 
the  completion  of  150  new  bungalows  for  the  operatives.  These  houses 
are  well  constructed,  modernly  equipped,  convenient  and  attractive  through- 
out. They  contain  from  four  to  six  rooms  and  are  built  in  several  styles 
of  architecture  to  break  the  monotony  so  often  found  in  industrial  set- 
tlements. In  addition  to  these  homes  for  operatives,  two  large  dormitories, 
one  for  single  men  and  one  for  single  women,  have  been  built.  Midway 
between  these  dormitories  is  a  large  cafeteria  which  is  run  on  a  cooperative 
basis  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees. 

Each  dormitory  has  reception  rooms  and  halls,  rooms  for  the  matrons, 
and  23  other  bed-rooms.  They  are  of  brick  veneer  construction.  Each 
building  is  equipped  with  baths,  writing  rooms,  reading  rooms,  etc.  In 
the  basement  of  the  men 's  dormitory  is  a  bowling  alley,  a  pool  room, 
a  barber  shop,  shower  baths,  and  locker  rooms. 

The  Loray  Mill  also  has  two  rooming  houses  for  married  men  and 
women.  These  houses  are  equipped  with  modern  plumbing  throughout  and 
contain  shower  baths,  gymnasium,  recreation  rooms,  and  a  cafeteria. 

Equipped  playgrounds  for  the  children,  as  well  as  a  children's  bathing 
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pool  and  bath  house,  tennis  courts,  and  ball  parks  have  been  provided. 
Several  associations  for  young  people  have  been  organized  and  are  directed 
by  trained  workers.  These  associations  include  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Blue  Birds,  etc.  For  the  older  people  there  is  the  Mothers'  Club, 
the  Community  Club,  a  Mutual  Welfare  and  Benefit  Association,  and  the 
ivell  known  secret  orders  such  as  Masons,  K.  of  P.  's,  etc.  Assembly  houses 
and  lodge  rooms  for  these  organizations  have  been  provided  by  the 
company. 

The  community  workers  in  charge  of  this  work  include  two  registered 
nurses,  matrons  for  the  dormitories  and  the  nursery,  kindergarten  teachers, 
a  playground  director,  home  economics  teachers,  and  a  sociological  worker. 

On  the  wliole  this  is  a  very  attractive  mill  village  and  the  management 
is  doing  highly  creditable  work  in  behalf  of  the  1,400  employees  and 
their  families. 

The  Cone  Mills  near  Greensboro,  including  the  Proximity,  the  Eevo- 
lution,  the  White  Oak  Cotton  Mills,  and  the  Proximity  Print  Works,  are 
doing  about  as  much  welfare  work  as  any  small  group  of  mills  under  one 
management  in  this  state.  These  mills  run  three  large  graded  schools 
nine  months  in  the  year,  teaching  up  to  and  including  the  seventh  grade. 
Those  who  finish  at  one  of  the  mill  schools  can  go  to  a  nearby  high  school 
free  of  cost.  The  average  enrollment  at  the  Proximity  school  during  the 
school  year  1919-1920  was  488  pupils,  the  White  Oak  school  455,  and 
the  Revolution  school  325.  The  children  attending  these  schools  are  sup- 
plied with  all  the  facilities  for  outdoor  games,  and  with  first-class  school- 
room equipment,  as  well  as  with  free  text-books. 

A  baseball  park  i^  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  mill  baseball  teams, 
which  usually  play  very  creditable  games. 

A  kindergarten,  in  charge  of  trained  teachers,  is  maintained  for 
children  too  young  to  go  to  school.  The  little  folks  go  there  and  spend 
any  part  of  the  day  they  choose.  This  is  a  great  convenience  and  relief 
to  parents  and  is  free  of  all  expense  to  them. 

There  is  a  nurse  provided  for  each  village.  She  looks  after  the 
general  health  conditions  of  the  village,  consults  and  advises  with  mothers, 
paying  especial  attention  to  any  cases  of  sickness.  Each  nurse  reports 
daily  to  the  central  office.  The  general  health  of  these  village^  is  above 
the  average  and  was  recently  cited  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  its 
Health  Bulletin.  This  official  publication  carried  pictures  of  the  homes 
and  surroundings  in  the  Proximity  village,  as  well  as  a  commentary  on 
the  ideal  health  conditions.  The  village  water  supply  is  pumped  direct 
into  the  houses  from  a  well  400  feet  deep. 

The  villages  arc  clean  and  attractive.  As  someone  has  suggested, 
there  seem  to  be  no  Ijack  streets.  There  is  a  large  yard  and  garden  with 
each  house.  Seeds  for  planting  the  garden  are  furnished  at  cost  while 
ploughing  is  done  free  of  charge.     Sanitary  hog  pens  are  maintained  by 
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the  company  just  outside  the  villages  and  any  employee  wishine  to  keep 
a  hog  is  furnished  with  a  pen.  Coal  and  wood  are  supplied  at  cost,  and 
in  1919,  when  fuel  was  hisrh,  wood  was  furnished  at  less  than  cost. 

A  first-class  market  is  operated  at  the  White  Oak  store  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  There  is  also  a  bank,  a  bakery,  and  a  moving  picture  theatre  in 
each  village,  ag  well  as  a  complete  department  store  where  anything  the 
market  affords  can  be  secured  at  prices  no  higher  than  or  not  as  high  as 
elsewhere.  The  regular  village  stores  operated  by  the  company  give  a 
rebate  of  ten  percent  on  cash  purchases. 

A  large  hall  properly  furnished,  heated,  and  lighted  is  maintained 
free  of  all  cost  to  operatives,  for  the  use  of  secret  orders,  clubs,  etc. 

At  Christmas  every  child  in  the  schools  is  given  a  Christmas  gift, 
a  bag  of  candy,  and  fruit  by  the  company.  Every  family  in  the  village 
is  given  a  ten-pound  ham  and  every  individual  worker  an  extra-pay 
envelope  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars.  These  gifts  were  continued  this 
year  in  spite  of  the  depressed  business  conditions. 

In  summer  every  family  is  given  ten  pounds  of  ice  every  day. 
Pastures  are  provided  for  all  cows  of  the  workers.  In  addition  the  com- 
pany operates  a  sanitary  dairy  of  about  fifty  cows,  supplying  the  dairy 
products  to  its  operatives  at  actual  cost. 

Sewing,  cooking,  and  canning  classes  are  regularly  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  women  and  girls.  Various  social  functions  are 
arranged  for  and  properly  planned  and  conducted  by  the  welfare  superin- 
tendent and  her  several  assistants.  These  people  are  paid  good  wages  and 
they  are  happy  and  contented. 

The  most  notable  example  of  cooperative  welfare  work  in  the  state 
is  that  being  done  by  the  mills  at  Leaksville-Draper-Spray.  This  is 
notable  not  only  because  of  the  efficient  and  extensive  character  of  the 
work  but  also  because  of  the  group  plan  upon  which  it  is  organized. 
All  the  welfare  work  in  these  villages  is  planned  and  directed  by  a 
central  welfare  and  health  department  supported  jointly  by  the  fol- 
lowing miUs,  each  contributing  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
employees:  American  Warehouse,  Nantucket  Mill,  Spray  Cotton  Mill, 
Spray  Bleachery,  Ehode  Island  Mill,  Morehead  Cotton  Mill,  Lilly  Mill, 
Spray  Woollen  Mill,  and  the  Leaksville  Cotton  Mill  of  Spray;  Wearwell 
Bedspread  Mill,  Athena  Underwear  Mill,  and  Athena  Spinning  Mill  of 
Leaksville ;  the  Wearwell  Sheeting  Mill,  and  the  Draper  American  Blanket 
Mill  of  Draper. 

This  department  was  organized  about  twelve  years  ago  and  has  been 
in  existence  ever  since.  There  are  about  15,000  people  in  the  three  villages 
in  which  this  organization  functions.  An  unusual  feature  about  the  de- 
partment is  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  it 
is  permitted  to  do.  The  only  limitation  set  is  the  human  limitation,  the 
ability  of  those  in  charge  to  think  up  new  schemes  and  to  put  into  effect 
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new  ideas  and  new  methods  that  will  benefit  the  communities.  A  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  Avork  being  done  by  this  department  follows. 

A  central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  maintained  at  Spray  in  charge  of  a  system 
secretary,  a  general  secretary,  physical  director,  and  other  assistaiits. 
This  main  Y  contains  baths,  a  gymnasium,  boAvling  alleys,  a  barber  shop, 
educational  class  rooms  for  night  classes,  reading  rooms,  a  motion  picture 
hall,  a  model  grill  room  and  cafeteria,  club  rooms  for  women,  social  rooms, 
etc.  In  addition  to  this  central  Y,  branch  Y  's  are  maintained  at  North 
Spray,  Draper,  and  Leaksville,  with  secretaries  and  other  assistants  in 
charge.  These  branch  Y  's,  however,  are  not  quite  so  elaborately  equipped 
as  the  central  Y. 

Athletics  are  greatly  encouraged.  There  are  eight  girls'  basketball 
teams,  two  of  which  play  games  with  outside  teams.  The  young  men 
also  have  their  teams,  two  of  which  are  known  as  varsity  teams  and  play 
outside  teams.     Baseball,   tennis,   and   similar  games   are  also  encouraged. 

Domestic  science  classes  are  taught  in  each  of  the  community  houses 
and  many  women  and  young  girls  are  taught  the  household  and  culinary 
arts  that  will  make  for  permanent  improvement  of  home  and  health 
conditions. 

Eather  unique  for  any  community,  especially  for  an  industrial  center, 
is  the  complete  program  of  community  music  which  is  carried  on  in  these 
three  mill  centers  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Welfare  and  Health 
Department.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  musical  program,  two 
trained  musical  directors  with  all-round  musical  education  are  employed. 
These  directors  have  organized  bands,  glee  clubs,  choral  societies,  orches- 
tras, community  sings,  pageants,  guitar  clubs,  classes  on  the  violin,  etc. 
Each  day  they  visit  the  schools,  to  direct  group  singing  and  to  teach  the 
children  the  fundamentals  of  music.  The  work  of  the  dramatic  club 
deserves  special  mention.  The  Christmas  of  1919,  a  community  Christmas 
pageant,  participated  in  by  over  150  people,  was  given.  The  writer  has 
been  unable  to  learn  whether  this  special  feature  was  continued  this 
year  or  not.  The  mills  supporting  the  work  of  this  department  feel 
that  of  all  the  investments  they  have  made  in  welfare  work,  none  is  more 
worthv.hile  than  that  for  community  music.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  other 
mill  village  in  the  country,  certainly  in  tlie  South,  begins  to  approximate 
what  these  mills  are  doing  in  this  particular. 

In  education  nothing  is  lacking.  Two  grammar  schools  are  main- 
tained at  Leaksville,  one  at  Draper,  and  one  at  North  Spray,  while  there 
is  a  graded  school  at  Spray  which  is  said  to  be  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
state.  These  schools  are  equipped  with  steam  heat,  shower  baths,  gym- 
nasium, modern  plumbing,  sanitary  drinking  fountains,  auditorium,  library, 
reading  rooms,  and  so  on.  In  addition  to  the  graded  grammar  schools, 
a  first  cla^s  high  school  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  and  instruction 
of  the  graduates  of  all  the  village  schools.     In  1919  there  were  125  pupils 
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in  this  high  school,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  principal  and  six  teachers. 
It  is  housed  in  the  thoroughly  and  completely  equipped  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Leaksville-Spray  Institute. 

Vocational  classes  are  conducted  in  each  of  the  three  villages.  Such 
instruction  is  given  free  and  has  proven  to  be  profitable  to  both  the 
management  and  the  employees.  Several  vocational  classes  are  taught 
in  the  mills,  while  night  classes  are  conducted  four  nights  a  week  in  each 
village.  From  time  to  time  training  classes  for  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents have  been  given.  In  the  spring  of  1920  a  course  in  modern 
production  methods  was  given  for  the  foremen,  superintendents,  and  man- 
agers, as  well  as  for  the  welfare  workers  and  any  assistants  who  cared 
to  take  it.  The  mills  agreed  to  pay  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
course  and  those  taking  the  course  were  assessed  a  fee  large  enough  to 
collectively  pay  the  other  fifty  percent  of  the  cost;  provided,  however, 
that  those  completing  the  course  would  be  reimbursed  by  the  mills.  The 
course  extended  over  a  period  of  three  months  and  was  succcessfuUy  com- 
pleted by  about  ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  took  it. 

Before  this  course  was  completed,  the  management  began  to  receive 
letters  from  employees  asking  that  such  a  course  be  given  for  them.  In 
September  the  course  was  begun.  One  hundred  and  thirty  employees  made 
the  required  deposit  of  $5,  which  was  to  be  returned  to  all  who  completed 
the  course  with  an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent  or  better.  This  course 
likewise  extended  over  three  months.  The  textbooks  used  by  the  previous 
class  of  superintendents  and  foremen  were  adapted  to  the  use  of  this 
class.  The  course  included  six  lectures  by  various  plant  executives  and 
the   solving   of   practical   business   ijrol^lems,    along   with    text-book    study. 

Twenty-one  of  the  130  who  signed  up  for  the  course  dropped  it  almost 
immediately  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  other  109  continued,  exactly 
100   completing   it   with   the   required   average    of    75    per   cent   or   better. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  one  of  the  very  first  instances  of  a  manu- 
facturing plant  giving  an  organized  course  like  this  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  its  employees.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  where  such  courses  have 
been  given  to  the  lesser  executives  and  prospective  executives.  Both  the 
management  and  tliose  taking  the  course  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
results  and  in  all  probability  this  or  a  similar  course  will  be  repeated  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  future. 

rive  combination  dormitory-hotel-club  houses,  with  186  single  beds,  have 
been  built  to  insure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  young  folks  whose 
families  do  not  live  in  the  villages.  One  of  these  dormitories  is  given 
over  to  the  use  of  the  teachers,  who,  before  its  erection,  were  compelled 
to  room  and  board  wherever  they  could.-  Each  of  these  dormitories  is 
equipped  with  all  modem  conveniences,  including  steam  heat,  hot  and 
cold  water,  baths,  sewerage,  and  modern  plumbing.  On  the  first  floor  of 
each  dormitory  there  is  a  library,  a   reading  room,  and   a   well  furnished 
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reception  room,  provided  with  piano,  victrola,  etc.  Eesponsible  matrons 
are  in  charge  of  each  of  the  club  houses. 

The  villages  themselves  are  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 
Streets  and  sidewalks  are  paved,  and  lighted  at  night.  The  village  houses 
are  equipped  with  electric  lights,  water,  sewerage,  and  telephones.  In 
one  of  the  settlements,  every  house  is  built  on  a  different  plan  to  break 
the  monotony  of  stj'le  so  common  to  industrial  settlements.  A  sanitary 
officer  is  employed  in  each  village  to  insure  sanitary  conditions.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  sanitary  officers,  seven  nurses  are  employed  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  workers  in  regard  to  personal  and  domestic  sanitation. 
A  modern  nurses'  home  has  been  built  and  each  nurse  is  supplied  -with 
an  automobile  so  that  she  can  perform  her  duties  more  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

The  Leaksville-Draper-Spray  Welfare  and  Health  Department  seems 
to  be  doing  everything  possible  to  insure  proper  health  conditions  and 
to  provide  for  the  cultural  and  educational  development  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  three  villages.  It  is  only  by  cooperating  with  one  another  that 
these  mills  are  able  to  support  such  an  elaborate  welfare  department,  the 
equal  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  state,  and  perhaps  not  in 
the  South. 

The  welfare  work  being  done  by  the  Loray  Mills,  the  Cone  mills,  and 
the  mills  at  Leaksville,  Draper  and  Spray,  somewhat  surpasses  thati  being 
done  by  other  mills  in  North  Carolina.  A  few  mills  have  special  features 
about  their  welfare  work  which  are  not  employed  by  any  of  the  mills 
mentioned  above.  Some  of  these  special  features  are  the  industrial 
democracy  plan  and  the  special  loan  fund  of  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills, 
the  carrying  of  life  insurance  policies  for  their  workers  by  the  Pomona 
Mills  at  Greensboro  and  the  Holt  Mills  at  Burlington,  the  serving  of 
free  hot-luncheons  to  night  workers  by  the  P.  H.  Haynes  Knitting  Company, 
and  the  supporting  of  employees  who  are  no  longer  able  to  work,  pro- 
vided they  have  worked  a  certain  number  of  years,  by  the  Stephens 
Manufacturing  Company  of   Burlington. 

The  following  mills  are  doing  considerably  more  for  the  well-being 
of  their  employees  than  most  mills  in  North  Carolina  and  should  be 
individually  mentioned : 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Durham;  Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  West  Durham; 
Erlanger  Manufacturing  Company,  Lexington;  Tolar,  Hart,  and  Holt 
Mills,  Fayetteville ;  Green  River  Manufacturing  Company,  Tuxedo ;  P.  H. 
Haynfs  Knitting  Mills,  Winston-Salem;  Mays  Mill,  Maysworth ;  Chad- 
wick-Hoskins  Company,  Charlotte;  Cliffside  Mills,  ClifPside;  Separk  and 
Armstrong  Mills,  Gastonia;  Pilot  Mills,  Raleigh;  Columbia  Mills,  Ram- 
seur;  Roanoke  Mills,  Roanoke  Rapids;  and  the  Cannon  Mills,  Kannapolis. 
There  are  still  others  of  the  reporting  mills  that  are  doing  very  good  work, 
but  time  and  space  forbid  individual  mention  of  them. 
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Summary  of  Mill  Welfare  Work 

From  information  furnished  by  the  243  mills  which  returned  the 
questionnaire  cards,  it  appears  that  only  about  31  per  cent  of  the  562 
textile  plants  in  North  Carolina  are  really  trying  to  do  something  for 
their  workers;  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  have  made 
only  a  very  small  beginning ;  and  that  only  about  6  per  cent  are  doing 
really  worthwhile  work.  One  cotton-mill  authority  reported:  "None  of 
these  good  things  here.  Tell  us  how  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  work 
for  a  dollar. ' '  Here  is  an  apparent  lack  of  any  social  welfare  conscience 
whatever.  Such  an  attitude  was  rather  characteristic  of  the  old-school 
employers  of  fifty  or  more  j-ears  ago.  We  can  only  hope  that  this  does 
not  represent  the  attitude  of  the  319  mills  which  failed  to  return  the 
questionnaire  card  or  to  give  any  information  whatever.  Another  manu- 
facturer ventures  the  suggestion  that  his  "duty  is  best  performed  by 
paying  fair  wages. ' '  We  can  only  wonder  how  widespread  this  attitude 
is  among  our  textile  mill  owners  and  managers.  It  should  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  the  cotton  mill  in  and  of  itself  has  elevated  its 
operatives  well  above  the  class  from  which  they  were  recruited,  namely, 
the  white-farm  tenants.  This  position  is  only  relative,  however,  and  we 
should  not  seek  to  condone  the  neglect  of  certain  employers  by  pointing 
to  this  fact. 

The  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  more  progressive  of  our  mill 
men,  stimulated  and  backed  hy  an  awakened  public  sentiment,  is  tending 
to  hasten  the  day  of  a  more  generally  universal  regard  for  the  well-being 
of  cotton-mill  employees.  Some  emxiloyers  recognize  that  labor  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  processes  of  production  and  are  continually  doing  more  and 
more  in  the  way  of  taking  care  of  this  human  element  in  wealth  creation. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  it  still  must  be  admitted  that  the 
above  showing  is  not  a  very  happy  one  for  the  mills  of  North  Carolina 
as  a  whole.  But  before  we  pass  final  judgment,  there  are  certain  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  that  should  be  called  to  mind.  We  mention  these 
circumstances  not  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  screen  behind  which  de- 
linquent employers  can  hide:  but  for  the  purpose  of  fairness  to  those 
who  are  trying  but  have  been  unable  to  do  great  things.  We  hold  no 
brief  for  the  employer  who  stops  with  wage  paying.  So  then  let  no 
shirker  seek  cover  behind  the  circumstances  and  conditions  to  which 
we  now  call  attention. 

In  the  first  jilace,  the  cotton-mill  industry  in  this  state  and  in  the 
South  is  of  comparatively  recent  development  and  this  development  has 
been  characterized  by  periods  of  rapid  growth  separated  by  long  periods 
of  severe  depression.  The  first  of  the  periods  of  rapid  development  Avas 
from  about  1890  to  1903  or  1904,  during  which  time  the  number  of  mills  in- 
creased by  about  500  per  cent.  Then  followed  a  period  of  depression  which 
was  more  or  less  continuous  until  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  when 
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another  period  of  rapid  development  began.  During  this  latter  period 
the  number  of  plants  constructed  and  additions  made  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  period  of  equal  length.  A  capricious  development  of  this  sort 
in  any  industry  makes  the  introduction  of  the  latest  appliances  and  con- 
veniences, economic  and  otherwise,  very  unlikely.  Also,  during  periods 
of  rapid  development  or  severe  depression,  such  as  has  characterized  the 
cotton-mill  industry  of  North  Carolina,  economic  considerations  tend  more 
than  ever  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  emxjloyers  from  the  human  element. 
Periods  of  rapid  gro^\i:h  or  undue  retardation  give  rise  rather  to  a 
laissez-faire  attitude  of  employers  toward  employees.  A  fairly  long 
period  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  makes  for  a  steady  development  of 
all  the  facilities,  ai^pliances,  conveniences,  and  humanities  that  go  along 
with  any  business  undertaking.  Such  a  period  of  ]3rosperity  has  not  as 
yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Southern  cotton  manufacturer. 

In  the  second  place,  most  of  the  mills  in  North  Carolina  are  very 
small  establishments  with  little  working  capital  at  their  command.  In 
number  of  establishments  North  Carolina  has  long  led  the  Southern 
States :  but  in  average  size  of  mills  she  ranks  lowest  in  the  South,  which 
means  lowest  in  the  nation,  for  New  England  mills  on  an  average  are 
many  times  larger  than  Southern  mills.  According  to  the  1905  census 
the  representative  miU  in  New  England  has  from  50,000  to  100,000  spindles; 
the  average  for  all  mills  being  55,000.  The  average  number  of  spindles 
in  the  South  at  the  same  time  was  27,300  for  South  Carolina;  15,700 
for  Georgia ;  and  only  11,500  for  North  Carolina.  Eecent  growth  has 
tended  to  increase  this  difference  rather  than  to  diminish  it.  Taking 
capital  stock  as  an  index  to  the  size  of  mills  in  North  Carolina,  we  find 
that  11  of  the  562  have  a  capital  stock  of  less  than  $10,000;  51  a  capital 
stock  of  from  $10,000  to  $25,000:  58  a  capital  stock  of  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000;  80  a  capital  stock  of  from  $50,000  to  $100,000;  230  a  capital 
stock  of  from  $100,000  to  $500,000;  29  a  capital  stock  of  from  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000;  while  only  22  have  a  capital  stock  of  more  than  $1,000,000, 
and  in  most  of  these  cases  this  includes  the  total  capitalization  of  chains 
of  mills,  most  of  which  are  small  in  themselves  and  are  located  in  dif- 
ferent towns.* 

It  is  not  easily  possiljlc  for  these  small  mills  to  do  great  things  in 
the  way  of  welfare  work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  62  plants  with  less 
than  $25,000  capitalization  employ  such  a  small  number  of  workers  that 
frequently  they  do  not  have  mill  villages.  This  is,  no  doubt,  also  true  of 
many  of  the  58  plants  having  a  capitalization  of  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 
And  again,  wherever  it  is  necessary  for  these  small  mills  to  maintaia 
villages,  they  are  so  small  that  the  need  for  welfare  work  is  not  so  ap]>arcnt 


*The  aggregate  number  of  mills  according  to  these  figures  is  only 
481.  The  discrepancy  between  this  figure  and  the  562  as  given  above  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  capital  stock  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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as  in  the  larger  industrial  settlements,  and  hence,  the  mills  have  been 
slow  to  do  what  they  were  able  to  do,  even  with  their  limited  means. 

In  the  third  iilace,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  mills  are  located 
in  small  towns — in  fact,  approsimately  three-fourths  of  them  are  located 
in  towns  of  less  than  5,000  population — has  militated  against  the  general 
development  of  welfare  work  in  mill  ^^llages.  These  mills  are  usually 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  and  their  villages  are  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  town.  They  support  the  churches  and  pay  city  taxes 
for  schools  and  other  strictly  public  institutions,  and  in  these  small  towns 
it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  mill  children  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
public  benefits.  In  the  matter  of  mill-village  conveniences,  conditions 
and  appearances,  our  manufacturers,  or  too  many  of  them,  have  been 
singularly  negligent.  However,  during  the  war  a  sincere  effort  was  made 
to  improve  the  cottages  and  general  appearance  of  many  mill  villages. 
In  aD  of  our  newer  mill  settlements  a  marked  increase  in  the  houses  and 
improvement  in  general  appearance  of  the  community  is  noticeable. 

After  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  causes  and  conditions  that  have 
.iust  been  enumerated  as  having  delayed  welfare  work  in  iN'orth  Carolina, 
the  fact  remains  that  our  mills  as  a  whole  are  not  doing  what  they  should 
or  might  for  their  workers.  This  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  mill  owners 
so  much  as  of  circumstances,  and  it  would  seem  that  relief  can  be  had 
from   these   circumstances   in    one    or    more    of   the    following    ways. 

The  Way  Out 

First,  in  a  larger  scale  of  production.  Large-scale  production  means 
or  ought  to  mean  economy  in  management.  A  large  concern  can  afford 
to  employ  etficient  superintendents  and  assistants  to  direct  the  work  of 
the  various  departments,  since  the  larger  the  plant  the  less  the  overhead 
expense  in  proportion  to  the  output.  In  addition,  there  is  the  advantage 
gained  in  the  capital  and  credit  obtainable,  in  economy  of  machinery, 
power,  and  repairs,  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  in  the  sale  of 
finished  goods.  Still  another  advantage  of  large-scale  production  is  that 
it  affords  a  degree  of  control  over  production  and  thus  tends  to  stabilize 
the  market  by  regulating  the  output.  Large-scale  production  does  not 
necessarily  mean  combination.  Practically  the  same  results  could  be  ob- 
tained by  uniting  a  number  of  small  plants  under  one  management  as  by 
having  an  extremely  large  plant  under  one  roof.  In  recent  years  we  have 
seen  very  substantial  advances  made  in  the  direction  of  unified  ownership 
and  control,  for  instance,  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  the  Armstrong  mills, 
the  Cannon  mills,  the  Chadwick-Hoskins  Company,  the  Consolidated  Textile 
Corporation,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  combinations. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  one  of  these  chains  to  inaugurate  a  com- 
plete system  of  welfare  work,  and  by  pro-rating  the  cost  among  the 
various  mills  in  the  chain,  the  burden  would  not  be  heavy  on  any  one  of 
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them.  Under  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  the  continuation  of  any  wel- 
fare work  beerun  would  be  insured,  for  working  under  one  management, 
disagreements  between  the  plants  over  any  details  of  the  work  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  cost  would  be  forestalled. 

Second,  by  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  a  group  of  independent 
mills  such  as  that  entered  into  by  the  mills  at  Leaksville,  Draper,  Spray. 
In  most  of  our  cotton-mill  towns,  there  are  from  two  or  three  to  a 
dozen  or  more  mills.  If  these  mills  could  effect  a  cooperative  arrangement 
and  jointly  employ  welfare  Avorkers,  nurses,  and  physicians,  build  com- 
munity houses,  equip  playgrounds,  etc.,  the  cost  would  not  be  heavy  on 
any  one  mill  and  the  work  could  be  made  very  effective.  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  however,  the  continuity  of  the  work  would  not  Ije  insured, 
for  there  would  always  exist  a  chance  for  disagreements  and  the  arrange- 
ment might  at  any  time  be  disrupted.  Also,  under  this  arrangement,  none 
of  the  economies  of  large-scale  production  are  effected,  and  in  times  of 
depression  the  cost  of  continuing  the  work  might  be  greater  than  some 
of  the  mills  Avould  want  to  bear. 

Third,  still  another  way  out  may  be  found  in  a  federation  of  diverse 
industries.  It  will  require  a  longer  time  to  put  this  suggestion  into  effect, 
but  in  the  end  it  will  be  a  savior  of  industry  in  the  South,  and  will  make 
possible  much  more  general  and  continuous  systems  of  welfare  work. 
Diversified  industries  bring  into  a  community  various  classes  of  workers, 
with  different  interests,  and  a  merging  of  these  classes  into  the  general 
life  of  the  community  is  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  usefulness  as  citizens.  Already  there  is  a  more  insistent 
demand  for  better  Jiving  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and 
employers  must  get  ready  to  provide  in  better  ways  for  their  welfare. 
In  such  an  industrial  center  as  we  have  in  mind  and  now  propose  business 
conditions  are  likely  to  be  much  more  stable  and  periods  of  depression 
much  less  violent.  The  managements  of  different  industrial  enterprises  in 
Greensboro,  Charlotte,  or  Winston-Salem,  say,  could  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  do  cooperative  work  among  their  employees,  and  when  a  depres- 
sion comes  to  one  industry  the  other  federated  industries  could  make  the 
continuation  of  sucli  work  certain.  In  adopting  such  a  plan,  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  tlic  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  of 
the  county  welfare  officers  could  be  counted  upon.  The  writer  believes 
that  here  is  a  solution  of  industrial  troubles  in  the  South,  or  largely  so. 
Just  think  what  a  depression  in  the  cotton-mill  business  would  mean  to 
a  county  like  Gaston  with  its  one  hundred  plants  furnishing  employment 
to  one-fifth  of  the  total  poulation  of  the  county  and  sujjport  and  suste- 
nance to  perhajis  one-half  of  the  total  population.  It  will  take  some  time 
to  federate  our  industrial  life.  Meantime  the  centralization  of  ownership 
and  management  of  small  cotton  factories  is  steadily  going  on.  Why  not 
also  centralize  the  communitj-  welfare  work  of  these  industrial  cities?  In 
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the  end  the  Leaksville-Draper-Spray  method  or  the  method  of  federating 
diverse  industries  for  welfare  work  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  if  we 
maintain  or  enlarge  our  position  in  the  manufacturing  world. 

Briefly  summing  up  the  Avhole  situation,  we  may  say:  There  are  about 
a  half-dozen  cotton  mills  or  groups  of  mills  in  North  Carolina  doing 
exceptionally  fine  things  by  their  workers;  aboulS  a  score  more  are  doing 
reasonably  good  work;  another  150  are  just  beginning  to  do  the  most 
elemental  things;  while  the  rest,  a  full  two-thirds,  are  doing  absolutely 
nothing  so  far  as  we  can  learn.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a 
decided  change  of  attitude.  Mor©  and  more  employers  are  ^\•illing  to  do 
something  really  worthwhile  for  their  employees  over  and  above  that  re- 
quired by  law  or  made  necessary  by  the  existence  of  competition.  Welfare 
work  has  not  been  more  widely  employed  to  better  the  circumstances  of 
labor  in  our  cotton-mill  industries  because  of  the  comparatively  recent  and 
capricious  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South,  because 
of  the  smallness  of  our  mills  and  mill  villages,  which  fact  makes  welfare 
work  less  insistent  and  the  mills  less  able  to  provide  for  it ;  and,  because 
North  Carolina  mills  are  frequently  located  in  small  towns  and  have  de- 
pended upon  these  towns  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  their  employees 
along  T\ith  that  of  other  citizens.  Tliese  conclusions  are  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  the  mills  that  are  doing  most  for  their  employees  are  the 
larger  mills,  with  large  working  capital,  or  groups  of  smaller  mills  con- 
trolled by  one  management  or  working  under  cooperative  arrangements. 
The  latter  are  doing  more  because  they  are  more  able,  and  not  because 
the  management  is  more  humanitarian,  exceiit  possibly  in  a  few  cases. 
However,  of  the  319  silent  ones  we  cannot  speak. 

Hope  for  more  satisfactorv  and  more  extended  welfare  work  in  North 
Carolina  mill  villages  is  to  be  found  (1)  in  a  larger  scale  of  production 
so  that  economy  in  managment,  purchasing,  and  selling;  can  be  effected 
and  production  somewhat  regulated ;  ( 2 )  by  cooperative  welfare  bureaus 
established  and  supported  .iointly  by  a  group  of  mills  situated  in  close 
proximity;  or  (3)  by  a  federation  of  diverse  industries  in  community  wel- 
fare effort.  In  any  case  cooperation  can  be  expected  from  state  and  county 
welfare  agencies.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  and  last  of  these  suggestions 
combined  would  be  most  fruitful  of  results,  from  both  the  economic  and 
the  social  point  of  view. 

Sources  of  Information 

All  the  basic  material  was  obtained  from  correspondence  with  the 
mills  themselves  and   from   personal   observation. 

The  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry  of  the  United  States — Harvard 
Economic  Studies,  Vol.  VIII,  by  Melvin  Thomas  Copelaud. — Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  Administration  of  Industrial  Enterprises,  chapter  XV,  by  Edward 
D.  Jones.     Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Economic  Needs  of  the  South,  by  William  H.  Glasson. — Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  1, 
Januarj',  1910. 

Health  and  Happiness  Number  of  the  Southern  Textile  Bulletin,  De- 
cember 25,  1919. 

Mill  News,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  December  25,  1919. 

Gaston  County:  Economic  and  Social,  by  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  University 
of   North   Carolina,   February,   1920. 

Clark 's  Directory  of  Southern  Textile  Mills. — Clark  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Clippings  from  state  papers,  from  the  Manufacturers  Eecord,  and  from 
other  papers  and  magazines  in  the  seminar  library  of  the  department  of 
Eural  Social  Economics  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Valuable  suggestions  have  been  received  from  various  people  and 
especially  from  Professor  E.  C.  Branson,  under  whose  direct  guidance  this 
study  has  been  made. 

Nov.  29,  1921. 
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CHAPTER  X 

GASTON  COUNTY  MILL  TOWNS 

Miss  Beulah  Martin,  Georgia 

In  mid-Xovember,  1920,  Miss  Beulah  Martin  spent  a  week  in  Gastonia 
and  Gaston  county  making  a  field  study  of  community  conditions  and 
community  -welfare  agencies.  Her  report  to  the  North  Carolina  Club 
follows. 

Something  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  mill-village  welfare  work 
appears  in  a  study  of  the  town  planning  and  community  work  of  the 
mill  towns  of  Gastonia  and  Gaston  county.  If,  for  instance,  we  recall 
that  the  site  of  a  mill  village  should  be  chosen  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  many  factors,  including  general  topography,  soils  and  types 
of  farming,  existing  means  and  possibilities  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation, surrounding  country  conditions,  climate  and  health,  laws  and 
customs,  peculiar  history  and  prejudices,  distances  from  homes  to  factory, 
working  conditions  and  so  on;  and  then  consider  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
few  industrial  plants  are  planned  with  things  of  this  sort  in  mind,  save 
as  they  contribute  to  business  success,  something  of  the  common  social 
deficiencies  of  mill  villages  can  be  imagined.  If,  again,  we  recall  that 
a  mill  village  should  be  built  only  after  careful  consultation  with  many 
persons  and  groups,  including  industrial  managers,  engineers,  architects, 
town  planners,  transportation  experts,  real  estate  men,  social  engineers, 
contractors,  builders,  and  others;  and  then  consider  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  few  of  our  mill  towns  in  the  earlier  days  were  so  built,  we  can 
readily  understand  that  mill  village  improvement  is  a  large  and  important 
subject  in  North  Carolina. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  North  Carolina  Club  a  hopeful  story  of  mill 
village  improvements,  physical  and  social,  I  cliose  to  take  a  close-up  look 
into  the  mill  community  life  in  the  best  develo]3ed  mill  center  of  the 
state  and  the  south ;  namely  Gaston  county,  which  contains  one-sixth 
of  all  the  cotton  mills  of  the  entire  state,  and  more  spindles  than  any 
other  county  in  the  entire  South. 

A  Federation  of  Social  Servants 
Three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Women's  Club  of  Gastonia  realized 
the  necessity  for  trained  community  workers  in  the  mill  villages  of 
Gastonia,  the  suburbs  of  Gastonia,  and  the  county-at-large.  Their  first 
move  was  to  invest  in  the  support  of  one  public  health  nurse  for  the 
entire  county'.  The  county  authorities  had  already  employed  a  farm 
and   a  lionie   demonstration   agent.     So   began   the   employment   of   trained 
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workers  in  the  county.  The  most  progressive  mill  owners  followed  suit 
with  community  workers  for  their  particular  villages.  In  the  short  space 
of  these  three  and  a  half  years,  twenty  percent  of  the  ninety-eight  mUls 
in  the  county  have  employed  trained  community  workers.  In  addition 
I  found  a  great  amount  of  volunteer  social  work  dotie  cooperatively  by 
the  preachers,  teachers,  church  workers,  and  the  Women's  Clubs.  These 
social  servants  are  not  only  alive  to  their  own  individual  situations  and 
problems  but  have  organized  a  cooperative  association  for  discussion  and 
team-play  throughout  the  entire  territory  of  activities. 

North  Carolina  Community  Progress  gives  an  account  of  this  asso- 
ciation as  follows: 

"A  movement  which  should  be  initiated  in  many  counties  of  the 
state  is  in  operation  in  Gaston  county.  The  social  workers  of  this  county 
have  organized  a  county-wide  association  which  meets  once  each  month 
to  discuss  mutual  problems.  At  a  recent  meeting  there  were  thirty-seven 
workers  present.  Only  those  who  are  definitely  engaged  in  community 
work  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  fact  that  this  organization  uses 
the  terms  Community  rather  than  Social  or  Welfare  to  describe  the 
activities  of  its  members  is  significant.  At  present  the  membership  is 
composed  of  ministers,  home  economics  teachers,  the  home  demonstration 
agent,  the  chamber  of  commerce  secretary,  public  health  nurses,  recreation 
leaders,  and  general  community  workers." 

One  of  the  agencies  of  this  organization  is  its  publicity  sheet — The 
Community  Survey.  It  is  well  edited  and  filled  with  items  that  stimulate 
the  social  consciousness  and  the  conscience   of  the  people  of  the  county. 

Conditions  in  General 

A  rapid  survey  shows  that  the  work  begun  in  Gaston  has  a  wide 
field  in  which  to  develop.  Although  Gaston  is  one  of  the  very  smallest 
counties  in  the  state,  having  an  area  of  only  370  square  miles,  it  has 
85  country  people  to  the  square  mile  and  in  this  particular  it  leads  the 
state.  There  are  51,242  people  in  Gaston  county,  and  the  country  people 
are  fiftj'  percent  of  the  entire  population.  Gastonia  is  a  city  of  12,871 
and  it  is  54  times  as  largo  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  Most  of  the 
people  of  Gastonia  are  mill  owners  and  operatives.  There  are  12,795 
children  in  the  schools  of  the  entire  county,  but  only  2,846  of  this  number 
are  rural;  the  remaining  9,949  are  mill-village  children.  Due  to  the 
large  number  of  villages  in  the  county,  many  of  the  schools  are  consoli- 
dated. There  are  48  rural  schools  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  59. 
There  are  67  tOAvn  schools,  and  a  high  school  in  each  township  %\'ithin 
reach  of  every  girl  and  boy.  Each  township  is  supplied  with  a  school 
supervisor.  There  are  eight  domestic  sience  teachers,  and  one  negro 
supervisor    in    tlie   county.      And    all    these    agencies    are    needed,    for   the 
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illiterates  number  5,177;  the  -white  illiterates  alone  number  3,439,  and  of 
these  2,882  are  white  men  and  women  21  years  old  and  over. 

The  farmers  of  Gastou  as  a  class  are  still  producing  cotton  mainly 
and  food  crops  incidentally  or  accidentally.  Nearly  exactly  three-fifths 
of  their  crop  wealth  from  year  to  year  consists  of  cotton  alone.  However, 
there  are  conspicuous  exceptions  in  almost  every  farm  community — a 
farmer  or  two  who  produces  bread-and-meat  along  with  cotton,  and  always 
they  are  prosperous. 

The  miscellaneous  industries  of  Gaston  are  cotton  gins,  saw  and  lumber 
mills,  bottling  works,  a  brick  aud  tile  companj^  iron  works,  mattress 
factories,  and  roofing  concerns.  The  cotton  mills  of  the  county  number 
98,  almost  exactly  half  of  them  being  in  aud  around  Gastonia.  Some  of 
the  mills  are  close  enough  for  the  children  to  go  to  the  city  schools. 
Others  have  schools  of  their  own,  the  county  paying  half  of  the  salaries 
and  expenses  and  the  mills  the  other  half.  The  Pinkney,  Hanover,  Myers, 
Eidge  and  Shuf ord  Mills,  have  united  in  one  school :  and  the  Seminole, 
Osceola,  Victory,  Euby,  Dixon,  aud  Wingate  Mills  in  another  school. 
The  plan  of  these  two  school  buildings  easily  allows  additional  rooms  to 
be  built  without  marring  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  structures.  The 
Pinkney  School  not  only  occupies  a  lovely  new  building,  but  the  authori- 
ties have  converted  the  old  schoolhouse  into  a  teachers '  home.  There  are 
two  other  such  homes  in  the  county.  The  one  at  Eanlo  is  occupied  by 
nine  teachers  and  the  one  at  Belmont  by  twenty  teachers. 

The  mill  schools  express  not  a  benefaction  handed  down  from  above 
by  the  mill  owners  but  the  interest  of  the  people  themselves.  They  are 
the  combined  result  of  the  will  of  the  mill  management,  the  mill  people, 
and  the  community  workers,  and  the  orderliness,  cleanliness  and  simple 
beauty  of  these  buildings  indicate   the  pride   of  joint  ownership. 

Two  Mill  Villages 

The  Loray  Mill  village  may  be  described  as  typical  of  the  villages 
around  Gastonia.  The  playground,  swimming  pool,  and  bathing  pavilion 
form  a  park  in  front  of  the  mill  which  is  set  in  the  rear.  The  community 
house  and  kindergarten  are  .iust  across  the  street.  Here  is  a  home  for 
the  eight  community  workers  next  door  to  the  nursery.  On  the  same 
ground  with  the  playground  and  facing  the  street  running  parallel  to  the 
mill  are  the  two  dormitories  with  a  cafeteria  between.  The  churches, 
four  in  number,  are  scattered  over  the  village  so  that  a  church  is  within 
easy  reach  of  every  home.  On  the  main  street  leading  into  the  village 
are  several  small  stores  and  a  bank.  The  West  End  school  building  is 
near  the  mill,  and  the  Loray  children  are  within  reach  of  a  fine  school 
with  a  large  auditorium  for  social  occasions. 

The  main  streets  are  paved  and  there  exists  a  civic  pride  in  keeping 
them  clean.     The  houses  are  built  in  the  bungalow  style  and  painted   in 
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pleasinsr  colors.  There  are  from  three  to  six  rooms  in  the  bungalows 
with  electricity  and  running  water  in  each  home.  Bath  tubs  are  in  some 
of  the  village  homes. 

There  is  a  chance  for  home  ownership  in  the  Loray  village,  and  there 
you  find  the  home-loving  instincts  expressed  in  well-kept  premises,  good 
gardens,  and  pretty  flowers.  In  fact,  there  is  a  Betterment  Club  offering 
prizes  for  just  these  things. 

The  home  of  the  eight  community  workers  is  an  elegant  white,  two- 
story  building  artistically  furnished  for  these  workers,  and  also  for  the 
mill  officials  and  their  families  who  may  be  visiting  in  the  village. 

In  addition  to  the  homes  for  the  families  and  community  workers, 
there  are  two  large  dormitories  and  a  cafeteria  between.  These  dormi- 
tories are  for  young  men  and  young  women  working  in  the  mills  away 
from  home.  Each  dormitory,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  has 
twenty-three  bed-rooms,  besides  the  matron 's  room,  reception  room,  and 
halls.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  veneer  construction,  a  dark  red  tapestry 
brick  being  used.  Each  building  is  equipped  with  baths,  writing  rooms, 
reception  rooms,  and  so  on.  In  the  basement  of  the  men's  dormitory  is 
a  bowling  alley,  a  poolroom,  shower  baths  and  a  locker  room.  Occupying 
a  position  midway  betweeen  the  two  dormitories  is  a  cafeteria.  The  main 
dining  room  is  85  by  36  feet  and  will  accommodate  1400  operatives  an  hour. 

Going  out  the  back  door  of  either  dormitory  we  join  in  the  fun  of 
the  playground.  The  playground  has  all  the  modern  playground  equip- 
ments, including  a  swimming  pool  which  is  shallow  enough  at  one  end 
for  the  tots,  with  the  dearest  little  bathing  house  by  the  edge  which  ia 
easily  mistaken  for  a  doll  house.  The  ground  is  in  charge  of  a  play- 
ground inspector. 

Before  going  over  to  the  community  house,  the  churches  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  church  buildings  are  all  constructed  upon  the  simple 
plan  of  one  large  auditorium.  The  churches  are  well  attended  in  all  the 
mill  villages  and  all  those  around  Gastonia  are  supplied  by  able  pastors. 
The  salaries  are  paid  in  most  part  by  the  operatives,  but  are  supplemented 
where  necessary  by  the  city  churches. 

Going  back  to  the  community  house.  The  house  used  for  this  purpose 
now  was  at  one  time  a  school  building.  An  addition  is  now  being  made 
wliich  makes  it  equal  to  that  of  the  Gray-Parkdale  mills.  Meanwhile  the 
building  in  use  at  present  affords  a  good  deal  of  room.  The  nurse  has 
an  office  and  first-aid  room;  there  is  a  well-equipped  kitchen  with  all  the 
necessary  outfit ;  the  wood-work  and  cooking  tables  are  painted  white 
and  ever>^  thing  looks  immaculately  clean.  The  need  is  for  more  club 
rooms  and  larger  space  for  general  meetings.  For  all  these  purposes  there 
are  at  present  only  one  fairly  large  room  and  two  smaller  rooms  used 
by  the  little  folks  who  are  motherless  for  part  of  the  day.  The  day- 
nursery  room  is  filled  with  beds  for  them  and  there  is  a  worker  in  charge. 
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The  larger  children  are  sent  into  the  adjoining  room,  which  is  a  kinder- 
garten under  an  excellent  kindergartner. 

The  mill  villages  of  Gaston  county  are  well  organized  socially,  and 
each  is  working  toward  definite  community  ideals. 

The  managers,  many  of  whom  started  in  the  mills  as  doffer  boys,  are 
making  sure  that  the  conditions  under  which  their  operatives  live  and 
work  are  such  as  afford  a  chance  for  self-betterment.  In  one  mill  village 
two-fifths  of  the  homes  are  o"svned  bj-  employees.  In  the  company  houses 
lights  are  free  and  rent  cheap.  In  the  Mutual  Mills,  owned  by  the  Arm- 
strong interests,  forty-nine  percent  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  operatives, 
being  bought  and  paid  for  on  the  building  and  loan  plan.  No  person 
is  allowed  to  take  more  than  ten  shares. 

And  the  community  workers  are  training  these  people  for  leadership 
in  the  solution  of  their  own  problems.  All  told  there  are  14  social  workers, 
6   nurses,   6   preachers,   aided   by   volunteers,   and  the  community   teachers. 

The  Public  Health  Nurse 

The  community  nurse,  who  is  usually  the  first  social  worker  to  be 
employed,  is  not  only  a  nurse  helping  the  sick,  but  a  teacher  conducting 
classes  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  first  aid  in  emergencies,  and  other  subjects 
relating  to  her  work.  The  following  report  of  a  nurse  gives  an  idea  of 
her  activities:  "The  work  of  the  public  health  nurse  begins  early  in  the 
morning  and  ends  sometimes  late  at  night.  But  the  usual  days  are  spent 
first  of  all  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  especially  the  wee  babies  to  be  bathed 
and  dressed.  The  beds  of  the  patients  are  freshened  as(  often  as  we  can 
get  clean  linens.  A  daily  bath  and  the  regular  bedside  care  are  given 
the  patients,  sanitary  measures  being  used  at  all  times,  along  with  in- 
struction to  the  home  folks  along  tlie  same  lines.  Other  services  are 
rendered,  such  as  taking  temperatures,  giving  instructions,  inspecting,  and 
giving  hints  about  keeping  things  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The  number 
of  visits  in  November  was  as  follows:  Nursing  visits  30,  instructional 
visits  20,  visits  in  the  mill  2,  night  visits  or  Sunday  visits  1 ;  total  visits 
during  the  month  130.  Contagious  diseases  (small-pox)  1,  obstetrical 
cases  18,  treatments   li,  dressings  10,  deaths  0,  births   1." 

The  Community  House 

The  social  worker  has  just  as  full  a  program,  the  following  schedule 
of  hours  being  adhered  to:  Community  House  opened  from  9  to  12,  A.  M., 

3  to  5  and  7  to  10  P.  M. 

Monday,  9  to  10,  story  hour  for  smaller  children :  10  to  12,  showers 
for  smaller  children.  Nurse  in  office  or  first  aid  11  to  12 :  visiting  in 
village  2  to  5.  Boy  Scouts  in  charge  of  Scout  Master  3  to  5 ;  men 's 
meetings,    picture    show,    and    short    community    singing    7    to    10.      The 
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Women's  Club  room  is  open  for  eirls  to  read,  play  games,  etc.,  and  in 
charge  of  volunteer  workers. 

Tuesday- Thursday,  9  to  10,  for  garden  clubs,  general  helps  along  any 
line:  Tuesday.  3  to  4,  Blue  Bird  Club,  and  Thursday,  Camp  Fire  Girls; 
4  to  5,  games,  practice  plays,  etc.,  cooking  classes  or  sewing  classes. 

Wednesday,  7  to  10,  morning  visiting:  3  to  4,  Betterment  Club  or 
other  commmunity  clubs :  4  to  5,  basket  ball,  volley  ball,  etc.,  directed. 
House  closed  in  evening  for  prayer  services  in  churches. 

Saturday  morning,  closed :  afternoon,  open :  evening  7  to  10,  com- 
munity party  or  picture  show  with  community  singing  following. 

Where  there  is  a  playground  director,  as  in  the  Loray  mills,  the 
social  worker  is  relieved  of  part  of  the  games.  With  the  Betterment 
Clubs,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Blue-Birds,  Sewing  Clubs,  cooking  classes,  little 
mothers'  clubs,  and  Boy  Scouts,  she  is  indeed  in  need  of  volunteer  helpers. 

Volunteer  Social  Servants 

The  Betterment  Club  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Women's  Club  of  Gastonia, 
and  one  may  be  found  in  each  village  where  there  is  a  social  worker. 
The  Betterment  Club  includes  the  Parent-Teacher  organization  and  the 
different  communities  are  studying  and  reporting  on  civic  improvements, 
community  health,  recreation,  home  improvements  and  conveniences,  bud- 
gets, proper  clothing,  and  various  other  sub.iects  about  which  they  feel 
a  need  for  instruction. 

They  are  also  the  nurse 's  right-hand  aid  in  keeping  her  linen  closet 
stocked  with  sheets,  and  the  like,  for  use  where  the  family  cannot  afford 
them.  It  is  the  Betterment  Club  that  stimulates  interest  in  gardens, 
flowers,  neatness  in  and  around  homes,  and  attractive  premises,  by  of- 
fering various  prizes  and  hy  having  village  committees  to  visit  the  homes 
from  time  to  time  to  see  the  improvements  and  finally  to  award  prizes 
properly.  And  cooperating  with  the  nurse,  they  are  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining free  dental  clinics,  tuberculosis  clinics,  etc. 

The  program  of  one  Betterment  Association  is  as  follows:  Song, 
Bible  reading,  pjayer,  roll  call,  minutes  of  last  meeting,  report  of  treas- 
urer, report  of  health  commmitttee,  report  of  civic  committee,  a  paper  on 
good  housekeeping,  a  chapter  from  Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  current  events, 
open  discussion,  .iokes,  song,  social  hour.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Blue 
Birds  are  organized  Avith  a  definite  program  similar  to  that  of  the  Girl 
Scouts,  and  taught  the  seven  laws  of  Campfire:  Seek  beauty,  give  service, 
pursue  knowledge,  Ije  trustworthy,  hold  on  to  health,  glorify  work,  and  be 
happy.  Through  their  club  life  they  are  taught  the  arts  of  house  keeping, 
and  they  are  encouraged  in  good  will  antl  fellowship  in  school  work  and 
home  service.  Much  is  learned  of  nature  in  the  camp,  in  hiking,  and  in 
other  ojien-air  recreation.     Tlie  community  enjoys  the  plays  given  by  these 
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club  ffirls.  The  mothers  are  glad  when  the  time  rolls  around  for  a  mother- 
daughter  banquet,  when  they  are  served  a  supper  cooked  by  their  girls. 

The  Boy  Scouts  are  usually  in  charge  of  a  preacher  from  one  of  the 
mill  churches.  Most  of  the  leaders  have  been  either  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  or 
have  had  training  in  Y  work.  One  of  these  men  has  spent  12  years  in 
social  work  with  boys. 

The  clubs,  the  classes,  and  also  the  night  schools  (which  exist  but  have 
not  been  specially  mentioned  for  lack  of  space)  are  not  all  directed  entirely 
by  the  paid  social  workers.  They  are  liberally  assisted  by  the  local  people 
in  charge  here  and  there,  and  by  the  ever-ready  teachers,  preachers,  nurses, 
and   church   workers. 

Gastonia  is  realizing  that  growth  in  good  work  must  be  through  co- 
operation. When  the  town  decides  to  give  a  community  fair  every  one 
helps,  and  help  is  thus  available  during  the  entire  week.  One  night  the 
community  singing  is  conducted  by  home  talent,  another  night  a  garage 
furnishes  an  open  motion-picture  show;  and  so  together  they  make  a  success 
of  their  community  events.  The  doctors,  tlie  lawyers,  the  Eotarians,  Kiwan- 
ians,  and  the  business  men  in  general  are  back  of  these  movements  for 
community  betterment. 

There  are  many  other  mills  in  Gaston  county  that  are  yet  to  follow 
the  lead  of  these  forward  moving  villages.  There  are  still  many  pages 
to  be  added  to  the  history  of  conmiunity  work  in  Gastonia.  However,  with 
the  beginning  made  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  years,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Gaston  county  will  lead  the  state  and  the  nation  in  the  years 
to  come  in  cooperative  effort  to  solve  the  social  problems  of  industrial  life. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  Little  Town,  by  H.  P.  Douglass. — Macniillan  Co.,  New  York. 

City  Planning,  by  Nolen. — D.  Appleton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  1919  Southern  Textile  Bulletin. 

The  Community  Survey. — State  College  for  Women,  Greensboro. 

The  Community  Survey,  edited  by  Miss  Nell  Pickens,  Gastonia. 

Dec.  13.  1920. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

CAROLINA  CHAMBERS   OF  COMMERCE 

EoY  M.  BeowNj  Watauga  County 

In  the  State  Historical  Society,  a  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Eben  Alexander 
prefaced  a  paper  on  the  battle  of  Marathon  with  the  observation  that  when 
you  have  to  give  an  account  of  a  historical  event  you  will  often  write  a 
more  interesting  paper  if  you  set  about  the  task  unhampered  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  The  program  committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Club 
seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  some  such  idea  when  they  assigned  to  me 
the  subject  that  I  am  to  discuss  this  evening.  What  they  apparently  over- 
looked is  the  obvious  corrollary  that  the  writer  in  such  a  case  should  possess 
a  fertile  imagination. 

The  new  census  figures  have  challenged  us  to  attack  anew  an  old  prob- 
lem. Practically  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  now 
town  and  city  dwellers.  Everywhere  there  is  the  movement  to  the  city. 
Is  this  movement  well  or  ill  for  society?  Should  it  be  checked?  Can  it  be 
checked?  How?  And  finally,  what  is  the  true  relation  of  city  life  to 
country  life? 

Too  often  we  have  assumed,  or  seemed  to  assume,  that  the  city  and 
the  country  present  two  distinct  and  unrelated  problems.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  segregate  town  interests  from  country  interests,  town  life  from 
country  life.  The  town  merchant  seeks  the  trade  of  the  countryman,  but 
he  does  not  so  heartily  invite  him  to  share  the  schools  or  the  social  life 
of  his  town.  The  comitryman  does  business  perforce  with  the  town  bank; 
but  he  does  not  feel  at  ease  in  the  town  church.  In  this  state,  although 
the  county  is  nominally  the  public  school  unit,  the  town  often  has  a  system 
of  schools  practically  independent  of  the  county.  And  yet  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  townsman  and  the  countryman.  In  every 
town  and  city,  in  every  position  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  industrial 
and  in  intellectual  life,  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  men  born  in  the 
country,  and  a  larger  number  whose  fathers  were  born  in  the  country. 
A  short  so.iourn  in  town  lias  not  transformed  them  into  creatures  essen- 
tially different  from  their  rural  kinsmen.  With  an  exchange  of  dress, 
the  city  scholar  may  still  pass  for  the  country  millei'.  And  if  the  interests 
and  problems  of  the  town  are  different  from  the  interests  and  problems 
of  the  country,  urban  and  rural  life  are  so  closely  interrelated  and  interde- 
pendent that  the  interest  of  the  town  becomes  an  interest  of  the  country, 
and  the  problem  of  the  country  becomes  a  problem  of  the  town. 

The  town  is  dependent  ui)on  the  country  for  food  and  for  the  raw 
materials  of  manufactures.     The  bank,  especially  in  the  small  town,  must 
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look  to  the  country  in  large  measure  for  its  customers  both  depositors 
and  borrowers.  The  conditions  of  town  life  do  not  encourage  a  rapid 
natural  increase  in  population.  The  growing  town  must  constantly  draw 
population  from  the  country.  In  an  equal  or  greater  measure  it  must  get 
from  the  counti-y  the  material  from  which  is  developed  its  leadership. 

The  couutrj'  is  dependent  upon  the  town  as  a  market  for  its  products, 
and  in  the  main  for  trade  facilities.  It  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
to\\Ti  for  banking  and  credit  facilities.  Manufactures  will  be  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  in  the  town.  The  country  should  depend,  by  no  means 
exclusively  but  in  large  measure,  upon  the  town  for  educational  and  social 
facilities.  The  town  is  the  practical  location  for  the  college  and  often 
the  logical  location  for  the  high  school.  The  newspaper  is  printed  in  town. 
If  the  countryman  is  to  enjoy  the  theater,  the  chautauqua,  and  many  special 
lectures  and  addresses,  he  must  s:o  to  town  for  them.  And  finally  the 
country  must  depend  upon  the  town  for  trained  leadership. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  and  manitain  ' '  a  sane,  safe  balance  between  town 
and  country  civilization, ' '  the  town  dweller  and  the  country  dweller  must 
be  brought  to  realize  this  interdependence  of  urban  and  rural  life.  The 
problem  is  to  find  some  agency  that  can  thus  bring  the  town  and  the 
country  to  see  their  interdependence,  and  that  can  teach  them  to  work 
together  for  their  mutual  welfare.  There  are  a  number  of  agencies  that 
might  contribute  to  this  end:  and  when  and  if  the  ideal  relation  between 
town  and  country  suggested  is  achieved,  it  will  doubtless  be  through  a  fed- 
eration of  numerous  economic,  social,  and  civic  agencies.  This  evening  we 
want  to  inquire  what  co?itributinn  of  this  sort  the  chamber  of  commerce 
may  make. 

A  Brief  History 

The  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  is  not  a  new  thing.  The 
oldest  commercial  organization  in  the  United  States  is  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  organized  in  New  York  City  in  1768. 
In  1801  there  were  four  chambers  of  commerce  in  this  country  located 
respectively  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  New  Haven,  Charleston,  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  fifty  years  the  number  increased  to  thirty.  The  great  growth 
of  chambers  of  commerce  in  numbers  and  in  importance,  therefore,  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tliere  are  now  nearly  four 
thousand  such  organizations  in  the  United  States — sixty-four  in  North 
Carolina.  And  it  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that  the  possibilities 
of  such  an  organization  have  been  recognized.  The  early  organizations 
were  strictly  boards  of  trade,  interested  in  matters  relating  to  the  com- 
mercial life  of  their  respective  cities.  "A  yard  of  cloth,"  runs  a  resolution 
passed  by  one  of  these  bodies,  '' '  shall  consist  of  thirty-six  inches  and  not 
a  thumb 's  breadth  more. ' ' 

The   modern   chamber   of   commerce   interested   in   the   civic   welfare  as 
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well  as  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  community  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  development  of  very  recent  years.  The  first  modern  chamber  of 
commerce  was  established  by  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  into  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1893 
(American  Chambers  of  Commerce  by  Kenneth  Sturges).  Today  prac- 
tically every  commercial  organization,  whether  called  chamber  of  commerce, 
board  of  trade,  or  commercial  club,  claims  to  be  a  chamber  of  commerce 
in  this  modern  sense.  The  field  of  service  of  the  modern  chamber  of 
commerce  is  almost  unlimited.  * '  The  first  function  of  the  organization, ' ' 
says  Lucius  E.  Wilson,  "is  to  teach  the  community  the  art  of  team  think- 
ing. ' '  And  the  second,  let  me  add,  is  to  teach  the  community  the  art  of 
team  acting.  The  chamber  of  commerce  of  tomorrow  will  not  be  composed 
of  the  business  men  of  the  town  alone,  but  also  of  citizens  of  the  entire 
trade  area  centering  in  the  town :  and  it  will  be  so  organized  that  the 
out-of-to^^m  members  will  feel  that  they  are  not  mere  guests  but  real  parts 
of  the  body.  The  spirit  of  this  new  chamber  of  commerce  has  been  ad- 
mirably shown  by  Professor  Branson  in  the  University  News  Letter,  Feb- 
ruary  2,   1916. 

Functions  of  City  Boards  of  Trade 

Chambers  of  commerce,  said  he,  no  longer  confine  their  activities  within 
city  limits ;  to  increasing  their  population,  their  trade,  and  their  real 
estate  values;  to  estaljlishing  more  factories  and  larger  weekly  payrolls. 
The  new  keynote  of  the  auto-booster  parties  of  the  Wentworth  Commercial 
Club  was  sounded  the  other  day  in  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin: 

' '  We  are  not  asking  you  to  come  and  buy  from  us, ' '  said  they,  ' '  but  to 
come  and  sell  to  us.  We  offer  you  for  your  products  the  best  markets 
and  the  fairest  prices  to  be  found  in  our  end  of  Wisconsin.  Our  library 
and  high-school  advantages  are  freely  yours.  We  have  no  ordinance 
against  the  peddling  of  farm  products.  Our  open  market  spaces  are  free. 
Our  hitching  grounds  and  camping  sheds  are  ample  and  comfortable.  They 
are  yours  without  charge.  Daily  market  information  can  be  had  from  our 
city  headquarters  over  your  telephone  lines.  No  membership  fee  is  neces 
sary.  Our  rest-rooms  are  equipped  with  books  and  lounges,  tables  and 
chairs,  toilet  and  lavatory  facilities.  You  and  your  wives  will  find  the 
latch-string  on  the  outside." 

The  secretary  of  a  modern  chamljer  of  commerce  will  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  interdependence  of  town  and  countr\^  Since  the 
town  is  dependent  upon  the  country  for  food  and  other  existence  necessities, 
lie  will  be  interested  in  improved  roads.  He  will  be  acutely  aware  of  the 
fact  that  these  roads  lead  not  only  into  the  town  but  also  out  into  the 
country.  He  will  be  interested  in  modem  methods  of  farming,  in  tliorougn- 
bred  cattle  and  slieep  and  hogs,  in  poultry  raising,  in  fruit  growing  and 
grading  and  packing,  in  creameries  and  cheese  factories.    Because  the  town 
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is  dependent  upon  the  countrj^  for  the  raw  material  for  its  manufactures, 
he  will  be  interested  in  the  marketing  of  country  products.  He  will  en- 
courage such  marketing  conveniences  as  those  enumerated  in  the  account 
of  Wentworth,  Wisconsin.  He  will  not  hesitate  to  promote  cooperative 
marketing  and  warehouses  whenever  such  devices  best  serve  the  farmers' 
needs.  He  will  understand  that  the  prosi)erity  of  this  urban-rural  com- 
munity, whose  interests  he  is  promoting,  depends  upon  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  vigorous,  intelligent,  prosperous  and  happy  country 
population.  He  will  interest  himself,  therefore,  in  the  promotion  of  health, 
in  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  and  libraries,  in  rural  recreation,  and 
in  country  home  conveniences. 

University  Activities 

On  February  twenty-sixth,  1919,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry'  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Coates,  then  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Club.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Dunn,  secretary  of  the  Winston-Salem  Board  of  Trade,  says:  "The 
name  'board  of  trade,'  as  used  by  tlie  organizations  in  this  state,  is  a 
misnomer.  They  are  all  really  chamliers  of  commerce.  The  functions  of 
a  board  of  trade  are  buying  and  selling  merchandise,  or  dealing  in  the 
same,  while  the  functions  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  are  to  maintain  in 
the  city  an  institution,  composed  of  business  organizations  and  all  leading 
citizens,  for  the  promotion  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city,  and  all 
other  matters  that  affect  its  welfare,  its  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Briefly  it  is  a  clearing-house  of  ideas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community."  This  definition,  perhaps,  would  be  pretty 
generally  accepted  in  North  Carolina;  and  liberalh^  interpreted  it  may  be 
made  to  cover  all  the  interests  that  I  have  suggested  as  properly  included 
in  the  activities  of  a  modern  chamber  of  commerce.  But  so  long  as  the 
secretary  from  another  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  state  compares  the 
chamber  of  commerce  with  a  watchdog,  it  seems  pretty  safe  to  assume  that, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  a  third  secretaiy,  ' '  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface. ' ' 

Most  of  our  chambers  of  commerce  occasionally  take  a  hand  in  specific 
acts  of  civic  and  social  Avelfare.  Their  achievements  in  such  instances  are 
often  of  real  value.  But  few^  have  a  well-defined  program  for  the  pro- 
motion of  social  progress.  Few  secretaries  have  had  special  training  for 
their  work.  Few,  aijparently,  recognize  the  need  for  such  training.  Last 
year,  after  consulting  with  the  officials  of  the  association  of  secretaries 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  North  Carolina,  the  University  decided  to 
hold  a  Summer  School  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Secretaries.  The  secretary 
of  the  state  association  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  together 
fifty  or  more  secretaries.  Those  interested  at  the  University  were  more 
modest.  They*  decided  to  be  satisfied  w'ith  twenty-five.  Two  hundred  or 
more  letters  were  sent  out.     They  went  to  the  i^rincipal  towns  in  this  state 
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and  also  to  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  I  believe.  Only  nine  replies  were 
received.  Five  secretaries  expressed  a  purpose  to  attend.  Three  of  these 
were  to  be  lecturers  in  the  school.  This  left  two  students.  Ten  days 
before  the  date  for  the  opening:  of  the  school,  a  second  letter  Avas  sent. 
This  brought  several  more  replies,  each  one  telling  why  the  writer  could 
not  attend.  A  third  letter  was  then  mailed,  stating  that  after  due  delib- 
eration it  had  been  decided  that  it  was  best  not  to  hold  the  school  at  that 
particular  time. 

But  in  spite  of  the  sporadic  character  in  general  of  chamber  of  com- 
merce activities  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  spite  of  the  common  lack  of 
trained  secretaries  and  of  the  wide-spread  indifference  to  the  need  for  such 
training,  there  are  here  and  there  chambers  of  commerce  that  are  alive 
and  effective,  as,  for  instance,  in  Asheville,  Gastonia,  Wilson,  and  Greens- 
boro; and  there  are  other  secretaries  who  are  awake  to  their  opportunities. 
Such  a  man  is  the  secretary  of  the  Elizabeth  City  chamber  of  commerce. 
This  secretary  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  country  discussing  crops  and 
market  conditions  with  the  fanners.  Some  time  ago  a  community  in  the 
county  had  on  a  campaign  for  a  bond  issue  to  build  a  school  house.  He 
took  out  speakers  from  the  town.  On  election  day  he  went  out  with  auto- 
mobiles and  hauled  in  the  voters  without  regard  to  whether  they  were  for 
or  against  the  bonds.  The  schoolhouse  was  built.  A  country  church  needed 
a  pastor.     He  got  busy  and  found  him. 

Perquimans  County  and  its  county  seat,  the  town  of  Hertford,  have 
recently  discovered,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hertford  chamber  of  com- 
merce, that  there  is  no  gulf  between  town  and  country.  On  Armistice  Day 
they  held  a  county  fair,  barbecue,  and  general  get-together  meeting.  There 
were  exhibits  of  farm  and  home  products  and  of  town  industries  and  enter- 
prises. There  was  music  by  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  band.  There  were 
speeches  by  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon  and  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum.  Com- 
menting on  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  the  Hertford  Herald  says: 

' '  This  proves  that  if  the  people  of  Hertford  have  heretofore  been  a 
'cold  lot,'  they  have  seen  the  light  and  are  warming  up.  If  the  country 
people  in  the  county  have  .iustly  been  called  an  'indifferent  lot.'  they  are 
cured  and  have  lost  their  indifference. ' '  The  Hertford  meeting  is  to  be 
an  annual  event. 

A  Vital  Matter 

The  question  of  town  and  country  life  in  North  Carolina  is  preeminently 
the  rf'lation  of  the  small  town  to  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  in 
the  state  413  incorporated  towns  witli  fewer  thail  2,500  inhabitants  eacli. 
There  are  many  other  unincorporated  villages,  including  the  county  seats 
of  seven  counties — Camden,  Caswell,  Currituck,  Gates,  Mitchell,  Yancey,  and 
Stokes.  There  are  forty-one  towns  ranging  in  population  from  2,500  to 
10,000;  and  only  fourteen  with  more  than  10,000  people.     Fifty-four  coun- 
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ties  have  no  town  with  as  many  as  2,500  inhabitants  each ;  thirty  of  these 
have  no  town  with  a  population  of  over  1,000:  and  three  counties  have  no 
incorporated  town  whatsoever.  The  proportion  of  country  people  to  town 
dwellers  presents  the  problem,  perhaps,  even  more  forcibly.  Seventy  of  the 
one  hundred  counties  of  the  State  have  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
their  population  living  in  the  open  country.  Twenty-four  others  have  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  country.  Only  six  counties  in  North 
Carolina  have  more  than  half  of  their  people  living  in  to\\Tis  and  cities. 
As  a  rule  the  sub -census-size  towns  have  ceased  to  grow.  They  have  failed, 
under  present  conditions,  to  find  their  relation  to  the  surrounding  country. 
During  the  last  ten  years  95  of  these  little  towns  dwindled  in  population, 
while  thirty-nine  more  surrendered  their  charters  and  faded  from  the  map. 
Not  only  are  these  little  towns  unrelated  to  the  neighboring  country — there 
is  often  ill-feeling  between  the  town  and  the  country.  In  many  counties, 
moreover,  there  are  several  of  these  small  towns,  each  intensely  jealous 
of  the  others. 

If  these  little  towns  are  to  live,  one  of  two  things  must  happen. 
They  must  move  up  into  the  class  of  manufacturing  centers,  which  a  few 
of  them  may  be  able  to  do ;  or  they  must  become  attractive  local  trade, 
high   school,  and   residence  centers. 

To  quote  Professor  Branson :  "  It  is  self -defensively  necessary  for  the 
small  towns  to  become  choice  residence  centers — the  best  on  earth.  And 
to  this  end  they  must  develop  civic  pride  sufficient  to  attract  country  people 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  moving  out  of  farm  conditions.  For 
instance,  they  must  have  paved  streets  and  side-walks,  well  equipped  fire  de- 
partments, effective  police  protection,  public  health  and  sanitary  depart- 
ments, public  library  facilities ^  attractive  homes  and  yards,  park  and  play- 
ground spaces,  community  recreation  centers,  camping  grounds  and  hitching 
sheds  for  the  farmers,  comfortable  rest  rooms  for  tlie  farmers'  wives,  and  so 
on  and  on.  These  are  merely  the  details  of  attractive  little  residence  centers. 
And  these  are  the  details  that  are  lacking  in  most  little  countiy  towns  in  this 
and  every  other  state.  As  a  result  when  people  move  out  of  the  country, 
they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  move  into  the  little  towns.  They  go  over  them 
with  a  hop-skip-and-a-.iump  into  the  larger  cities,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  only  nine  per  cent  of  our  population  increase  went  into  our  413  little 
towns,  while  fifty-four  per  cent  of  this  increase  went  into  our  census-size 
cities.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  little  towns  of  America  died  during 
the  last  decade,  while  thirty-two  per  cent  of  them  dwindled  or  died  in 
North  Carolina.  Here  are  facts  of  solemn  warning  to  the  business  man  and 
property  owner  in  our  413  little  towns  in  North  Carolina.  There  are  no 
business  profits,  bank  profits,  or  rent  profits  in  a  half-awake,  half-asleep, 
half -alive,  half-dead  little  town,  and  no  one  knows  it  any  better  than  alert 
country   people  when  they  make  up  their  minds  to   move  their  household 
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gods  and  altars.  It  is  self-defensively  necessary  for  the  little  towns  to 
wake  up  in  a  hurry. ' ' 

Here  is  the  specific  task  of  our  chambers  of  commerce.  Their  member- 
ship and  activities  must  extend  throughout  the  trade  area  of  the  towns. 
In  predominantly  rural  counties  the  chambers  of  commerce  should  be 
countywide.  Where  there  are  several  small  towns  there  should  be  a  fed- 
eration of  the  local  organizations  into  a  county  chamber;  The  greater  Gas- 
ton County  Association  is  an  instance.  The  Tri-County  Chamber  of  Hert- 
ford, Edenton,  and  Elizabeth  City  is  an  inspiring  instance  of  regional 
federation. 

And  why  should  not  this  principle  of  federation  be  carried  farther?  Why 
should  not  Elizabeth  City  so  organize  the  half  dozen  counties  that  comprise 
her  trade  area?  Why  should  not  Winston-Salem  extend  her  sphere  of  in- 
fluence to  include  all  the  counties  of  northwestern  North  Carolina  as  her 
KiAvanis  club  dreams  of  doing?  Or  why  should  not  a  little  toAvn  like  Spruce 
Pine  in  Mitchell  County,  with  the  opportunity  that  is  coming  to  her,  aspire 
to   the   commercial  and  civic   leadership   of   Mitchell   and   Avery  counties? 

A  Personal  Word 

Getting  a  chamber  of  commerce  really  to  function  along  the  lines  I  have 
tried  to  indicate,  in  a  small  town  or  a  rural  county,  is  no  easy  .iob. 
At  thQ  beginning  of  this  paper  I  suggested,  not  very  seriously,  a  reason 
for  the  assignment  to  me  of  this  subject.  There  was  perhaps  another  reason. 
For  a  few  weeks  before  I  came  here  in  November  I  was  secretary  of  a  com- 
mercial clulj  in  a  little  mountain  town.  It  aspired  to  be  a  county-wide 
organization.  When  I  was  in  the  village  the  other  day  I  asked  about  the 
club,  and  was  told  by  the  vice-president  that  he  had  been  advised  by  several 
of  the  business  men  of  the  place  that  there  was  not  much  to  be  done 
during  the  winter  and  that  club  business  might  as  well  be  allowed  to  rest 
until  the  president  returned  from  Florida  in  the  spring.  In  two  of  the 
stores  I  found  ai)iiles  from  the  state  of  Washington  while  fine  York 
Imperials  rotted  seven  miles  away  for  want  of  a  market.  Nothing  to  do ! 
Such  is  the  inertia  and  lack  of  prudential  self-interest  that  exists  in  most 
small  towns  in  this  and  other  states. 

Nevertheless,  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  There  are  signs  of  progress, 
sometimes  faint,  sometimes  distinct.  The  community  councils  being  organ- 
ized in  several  counties  should  be  a  great  help,  both  in  correlating  the 
work  of  various  social  agencies  and  in  stimulating  these  agencies,  including 
chambers  of  commerce,  to  greater  efforts.  The  University  contemplates 
another  attempt  to  interest  commercial  club  secretaries  in  special  train- 
ing. And,  as  I  have  shown,  chambers  of  commerce,  in  several  instances 
in  North  Carolina,  have  actually  made  a  beginning  in/  bringing  the  town 
and   the   country   to   appreciate   their    mutual    dejiendences. 

Tlie  small  towns  of  North   Carolina   need   chambers  of  commerce  even 
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more  than  our  cities.  But  they  need  to  have  clear  visions  of  usefulness 
and  clear-cut  programs  of  service.  Without  these,  they  are  merely  a 
name  and  oftentimes  merely  a  .ioke.  What  a  live  chamber  of  commerce 
is  worth  to  a  country  market  town  is  admirably  stated  by  William  Allen 
White  in  a  recent  issue  of  Collier's.  They  liberalize,  socialize,  and  unify 
— they  put  unity  into  community. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  today  in  the  American  small  town  and 
in  the  American  city,  says  he,  is  the  leading  exponent  of  altruism  in  the 
community.  It  is  not  a  wide  interurban  altruism  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  fosters ;  it  is  Higginsville  first,  and  Higginsville  all  the 
time.  The  chamber  of  commerce  modifies  the  innate  cussedness  of  the 
average  selfish,  hard-boiled,  picayunish,  penny-pinching,  narrow-gauged 
human  porker,  and  lifts  up  his  snout ;  makes  him  see  further  than  hia 
home,  his  business,  and  his  personal  interest,  and  sets  him  rooting  for 
his  community. 

Sources  of  Information 

Breaking  Down  the  Wall  about  the  Town — University  Kural  Social 
Science  Files. 

The  Year  1915  a  Busy  One  for  the  Commerce  Club  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. — University  Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

How  to  Promote  the  Efficiency  of  Commercial  Organizations,  by 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff — University  Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

Fifteen  of  the  One  Hundred  Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  1915 — University  Rural 
Social  Science  Files. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Corner.  Wilmington  Morning  Star,  Dec. 
14,  1919 — University  Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

Modern  Boards  of  Trade — University  News  Letter,  Feb.  2,  1916. 

Country  and  City  Get-Together,  in  the  Country  Gentleman. — University 
Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

The   Trenton   Idea — University   Rural   Social   Science   Files. 

What  others  say  about  the  Trenton  Idea — University  Rural  Social 
Science  Files. 

Saving  the  Old  Home  Town,  in  the  Mebane  Enterprise. — University 
Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

Reaching  Country  Homes,  in  the  Asheville  Citizen,  Dee.  1920 — Uni- 
versity Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

The  Small  Town  Dying,  in  the  Asheville  Citizen. — University  Rural 
Social   Science  Files. 

Directory  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  North  Carolina. — University 
Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

The  Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce. — University  Rural  Social  Science 
Files. 
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Winston-Salem  Board  of  Trade. — University  Rural  Social  Science 
Files. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Greensboro. — University 
Rural    Social    Science    Files. 

The  Asheville  Board  of  Trade. — University  Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

Cooperation  for  Results. — Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities.— University 
Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

The  Function  of  Business  Bodies  for  Improving  Civic  Conditions — H. 
D.  W.  English.     National  Municipal  League,  pp.  8. 

How  to  Organize  and  Build  a  Local  Chamber  of  Commerce. — The 
Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Atlanta,  pp.  12. — University  Rural  Social 
Science  Files. 

Reconstruction  Plan  Announced  by  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.— University  Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Needed  in  Every  County  in  North  Carolina — 
Bion  H.  Butler.     University  Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

How  an  Active  Chamber  of  Commerce  Would  Help  North  Carolina — 
C.  W.  Roberts.     University  Rural  Social  Science  Files. 

Industrial  Development  of  the  Small-Town. — William  S.  Milliner,  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.  pp.  19. 

American  Chambers  of  Commerce. — Kenneth  Sturges.  Department  of 
Political  Science  of  Williams  College,     pp.  278. 

The  Little  Town — Harlan  Paul  Douglass.  The  Macmillan  Company^ 
New  York.     pp.  258. 

Community  Leadership,  the  New  Professor — Lucius  Edward  Wilson. 
American  City  Bureau,  New  York.     pp.  137. 

January  10,1921. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

CITY  PROBLEMS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

F.  E.  Buchanan,  Virginia 

Various  special  problems  of  cities  will  be  discussed  at  length  at  sub- 
sequent meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  Club.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  briefly  to  inventory  the  principal  problems  of  the  city  and  to 
note,  so  far  as  possible,  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  North 
Carolina  cities  towards  their  solution.  Comparison  with  cities  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  will  indicate  the  status  of  municipal  life  and 
enterprise  in  North  Carolina. 

Forms  of  government  will  be  discussed  later.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
therefore,  in  this  chapter  to  treat  of  the  mechanical  problems  of  city 
government.  All  city  problems,  in  a  way.  become  problems  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  well  for  us  to  get  a  bird  's-eye  view  of  the  social  problems 
involved  in  tlie  municipal  services  of  the  city.  Along  with  the  municipal 
social  service  problems  there  will  be  other  non-technical  and  general  prob- 
lems facing  the  community. 

The  fundamental  services  of  a  city  to  its  constituencies  are  listed 
under  the  following  general  heads: 

1.  General  administration,  in  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
functions,  the  election  or  appointment  of  officers,  the  operation  and 
up-keep  of  city  property,  and  so  on. 

2.  Financial  organization  and  methods,  including  tax  schedules,  budget 
making,  accounts  and  records,  collecting  and  expending  city  revenues, 
cost  accounting,  auditing,  etc. 

3.  City  planning,  in  which  the  social  well-being  of  the  community  has 
a  proper  place  and  a  proper  support. 

•i.  Public  health  department,  with  laboratory,  clinics,  and  dispensaries 
under  a  public  health  officer  with  laboratory  assistants,  public  health 
nurses,  and  inspectors  charged  with  street  cleaning,  garbage  disposal, 
food  inspection  and  market  supervision,  milk  stations  and  other  agencies 
of  infant  welfare,  house  inspections,  quarantine  and  hospital  service,  the 
responsible  oversight  of  congested  areas,  health  statistics — with  whatever 
concerns   the  health   of   the   city. 

5.  Public  charities  and  correction,  including  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories, indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  charitable  institutions — including,  in 
short,  the  problems  of  dependency,  deficiency  and  delinquency,  especially 
juvenile  delinquency. 
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6.  Public  safety,  which  includes  police  service  and  fire  inspection 
and  protection. 

7.  Public  utilities,  which  include  the  services  rendered  the  population 
by  city-owned  highways,  water  and  light  plants,  street  car  lines,  and 
the  like. 

8.  Public  recreation,  which  concerns  parks,  playgrounds,  community 
buildings,  and  the  supervision  and  direction  of  public  recreation. 

9.  Public  education,  which  includes  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  system,  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  devising  of 
curriculums,  the  problems  of  grading  and  classifying  children,  retard- 
ation and  special  schools  therefor,  night  schools,  vocational  and  other 
special  schools,  and  the  wider  usei  of  the  school  plant  for  general  public 
advantage — all  these  under  specially  chosen  officials  with  power  to  act 
Avithout  political  bias  or  embarrassment. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  problems  of  correlating  private 
social  agencies  and  services,  such  as  public  libraries  and  civic  centers, 
and  of  civic  cooperation  with  churches,  charity  organizations,  fraternal 
orders,  women 's  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  such  private 
agencies. 

10.  And  finally,  the  problem  of  relating  the  city  to  its  rural  con- 
stituencies— which  has  already  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Roy  M.  Brown  in 
his  chapter  on  Commercial  Clubs. 

The  City  Taxpayer's  Dollar 

The  relative  importance  of  these  various  municipal  activities,  at  least 
in  the  mind  of  city  officials,  is  indicated  by  the  portion  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  spent  upon  each  of  these  services.  The  table  below,  worked  out 
of  the  1919  Census  report  on  the  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  puts  the 
average  for  the  three  cities  of  North  Carolina  having  more  than  30,000 
inhabitants,  Wilmington,  Charlotte,  and  Winston-Salem,  in  contrast  with 
the  average  for  such  cities  in  the  United  States  at  large. 

N.  C.  U.  S. 

General  government $.073  $.077 

Police  and  fire  protection 222  .204 

Health  conservation 222  .204 

Sanitation   and   cleanliness 153  .076 

Highways Ill  .116 

Charities  and  hospitals 049  .035 

Schools  and  libraries 324  .411 

Recreation 006  .028 

Miscellaneous 001  .012 

General Dlf)  .016 

$1.00  $1.00 
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Average  Taxes  Per  Inhabitant 

Governmental  cost  payments  per  capita  for  expenses  of  general  de- 
partments in  cities  having:  a  population  of  30,000  to  50,000  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  United  States  in  1919  were  as  follows: 

N.  C.  U.  S. 

Per  Capita  Per  Capita 

General  government $0.81  $1.29 

Police   and   fire   protection 2.45  3.41 

Health  conservation .46  .43 

Sanitation   and   cleanliness 1.69  1.27 

Highways 1.23  1.95 

Charities  and  hospitals 54  .58 

Schools  and  libraries 3.58  6.90 

Eecreation .06  .46 

Miscellaneous - .01  .19 

General 21  .27 


$11.04  $16.75 

These  two  tables  disclose  certain  interesting  facts  about  the  North 
Carolina  cities  of  this  class  (Wilmington,  Charlotte,  and  Winston-Salem)  : 
(1)  that  almost  exactly  a  third  of  a  man's  taxes  goes  to  educate  his 
own  and  his  neighbor's  children  in  these  North  Carolina  cities,  while 
slightly  more  than  two-fifths  of  his  taxes  go  for  this  purpose  in  the 
group  of  similar  cities  of  the  United  States;  (2)  that  the  school  bill 
per  family  in  North  Carolina  is,;  upon  an  average,  right  around  eighteen 
dollars,  against  something  like  thirty-three  dollars  in  the  whole  group 
of  similar  cities  of  the  United  States:  and  (3)  that  little  more  than 
one  two-hundredth  of  a  man's  taxes  in  these  three  largest  Carolina  cities 
goes  to  support  wholesome  recreation-parks,  playgrounds,  play  equipments, 
play  directors  and  the  like,  while  on  an  average  other  cities  of  their 
class  spend  nearly  eight  times  as  much  for  this  purpose. 

The  cities  of  North  Carolina  need  to  get  busy  with  this  problem  of 
recreation,  or  the  forces  of  evil  will  make  millions  of  dollars  out  of  it  and 
wreck  countless  young  lives  meantime.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  whole  ton   of  regulation,  at  least  in  my  opinion. 

The  city  is  a  complex  social  organism  functioning  through  a  number 
of  different  branches.  As  city  life  becomes  more  and  more  complex  the 
problems  increase  in  number,  variety,  and  intricacy.  Administration, 
financial  organization  and  methods,  city  planning,  sanitation  and  health, 
housing,  slums,  poverty  and  crime,  charities  and  corrections,  recreation 
and  education,  present  ever  increasing  difficulties.  Taxes  must  forever 
be  on  an  ascending  scale,  unless  civic  honesty  and  efficiency  can  become 
the  rule.     In  passing  I  may  say,   that  in   1919  Wilmington  spent   $24.83, 
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Winston-Salem  $25.27,  and  Charlotte  $19.03  per  inhabitant  for  city  gov- 
ernment, aeainst  $27.63  in  cities  of  their  class — 30,000  to  50,000  popu- 
lation— in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last  federal  report  of 
Financial  Statistics  of  Cities. 

The  problems  of  congested  populations  have  everywhere  increased  at 
a  rapid  rate  during  the  last  century.  They  are  the  problems  of  housing, 
slums,  poverty  and  crime.  North  Carolina  increased  in  population  352,836 
during  the  last  census  period,  and  our  55  census-size  cities  absorbed  more 
than  half  of  the  increase.  In  the  South,  Texas  alone  has  more  cities 
of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more,  than  North  Carolina,  or  59  against  our  28. 
Already  we  suffer  the  ills  of  congested  populations  in  this  or  that  city 
district,  but  we  are  hardly  aware  of  them  as  yet. 

"But  the  invention,  manufacture  and  use  of  farm  machinery  and  other 
labor-saving  devices  have  resulted  in  city  growth  at  the  expense  of  country 
regions,  especially  in  the  Middle  West.  The  superior  social  and  industrial 
advantages  of  urban  centers  have  created  a  continual  stream  of  country 
people  into  the  cities.  In  the  South  the  cities  grow  at  the  expense  of 
the  surrounding  rural  areas,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  city 
population  growth  is  due  largely  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  aliens, 
Three-fourths  of  the  foreign  immigrants  to  America  have  settled  in  cities 
of  the  North.  East,  and  West.  Few  municipalities  have  planned  in  any 
intelligent  Avay  to  absorb  their  rapid  growth  in  population.  Buildings 
have  been  crowded  in  restricted  areas  and  people  have  been  crowded  in 
tenement  buildings,  and  rents  are  exorbitant — indeed,  they  barely  miss 
being  highway  robbery  in  many  cities.  And  thus  city  life  tends  to  become 
in  many  ways  inconvenient,  unhealthful,  and  unsafe,  both  physically  and 
morally. ' ' 

Workers  in  local  trades  and  industries  desire  to  be  as  close  to  their 
work  as  possible.  Transportation  facilities  fail  to  develop  much  ahead 
of  pressing  needs.  Thus  areas  become  congested  and  drop  into  slum 
conditions.  Tenement  dwellers  become  accustomed  to  a  life  that  is  quite 
apart  from  nature,  a  life  that  is  bare,  monotonous  and  depressing,  and 
yet  a  life  that  at  last  they  become  unwilling  to  change.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  home  ownership  are  felt  only  by  a  few,  and  the  sense  of  citizen- 
sliiyi  and  moral  responsibility  grows  weak.  In  the  case  of  the  recently  arrived 
immigrant  it  never  develops  at  all.  As  a  result,  there  soon  arises  a  con- 
tempt for  law  and  order,  with  all  its  consequent  evils. 

Two  cities  of  North  Carolina,  Gastonia  and  Winston-Ralem,  have  more 
than  doubled  in  population  during  the  last  ten  years.  Two  others,  Salis- 
bury and  Goldsboro,  have  nearly  doubled  in  population  during  the  same 
period.  During  the  last  forty  years  six  of  our  industrial  centers  have 
increased  in  population  at  rates  ranging  from  10  to  54-fold.  In  what 
way  have  these  cities  housed  this  great  influx  of  people  into  their  midst? 
!Many   of  the  mills   have  partially   solved   this   iirolilem   by   construction   of 
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numerous  company  cottages  for  their  workers — I  say  partially,  because 
in  my  opinion  company-owned  houses  do  not  solve  the  problems  of  demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

With  the  increase  of  science  in  aariculture,  and  the  rise  of  industrial 
urban  centers,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  our  cities  will  grow  at  an  even 
greater  rate  in  the  future.  It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  each  city  to  plan 
to  meet  this  increase  in  size  by  the  application  of  modern  scientific 
methods  to  city  problems. 

The  Social  Problems  of  Our  Cities 

First,  comes  the  question  of  the  older  sections  with  their  heritage  of 
narrow,  over-crowded  streets,  and  private  property  therein,  devoted  to 
individual  gain  and  greed  in  opposition  to  community  well-being.  Tene- 
ments and  other  dilapidated  structures,  with  their  filth  and  disease-breeding 
hallways,  cellars,  and  ash  heaps,  exist  without  rebuke  and  without  remedy 
or  thought  of  remedy.  Insufficient  or  neglected  precautions  for  sanitation 
and  health  constitute  grave  obstacles  to  wholesome  living,  and  nobody 
cares.  These  are  now  perhaps  well-nigh  unsolvable  problems  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago,  but  tliey  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  so  in  North 
Carolina.  City  planning  in  North  Carolina  is  an  important  matter.  It 
means  the  making  or  the  marring  of  our  cities  in  the  days  ahead.  City 
councils  and  commissions  ought  not  to  follow  the  policies  of  aimless  drift. 
A  City  Planning  committee  of  the  city  government  ought  to  be  in  existence 
and  devotedly  busy  in  behalf  of  the  home  towns  and  their  future  de- 
velopment. Asheville  bravely  leads  the  way.  Charlotte  also  has  been 
busy  with  city  planning,  under  the  lead  of  John  Nolen,  the  city-planning 
expert.  Every  one  of  55  cities  ought  to  have  active  city-planning  com- 
mittees. However,  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  at  our  next 
Club  meeting. 

Second,  follows  the  problem  of  undeveloped  or  only  partially  developed 
sections  that  offer  inviting  fields  for  residential  or  industrial  expansion, 
school  sites,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  public  uses.  The  erection  of 
new  buildings  calls  for  inspection  by  the  city  engineer  on  behalf  of  proper 
sanitation,  plumbing,  and  safety. 

Third,  come  the  r)roblems  of  Public  Health.  There  should  also  be 
regular  inspection  of  buildings  and  premises  by  the  public  health  officer. 
Quarantine  service,  hospital  facilities,  meat  and  milk  inspection  are  all 
essential  in  modem  cities  to  prevent  epidemics  and  high  death  rates. 

Failure  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  children  in  the  summer  months 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  death  of  many  hundred  little  children  in 
every  city.  The  failure  to  provide  laboratory  and  statistical  service  results 
in  a  city 's  having  no  standards  by  which  to  measure  its  work.  The 
poor  application  of  health  laws  may  be  said  to  be  responsible  for  many 
delinquents   and   dependents   who   increase  the   burdens   of   city   taxpayers. 
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The  State  Board  of  Health  is  unusually  efficient  in  North  Carolina ;  but 
in  many  instances  the  city  health  officer  will  be  thrown  upon  his  own 
initiative  and  therefore  it  is  essential  for  every  city  to  select  and  support 
the  most  competent  and  faithful  public  health  servant  obtainable.  It  is 
his  business  to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  births  and  deaths,  to  interest 
school  authorities  in  the  health  of  school  children,  to  direct  the  city 
laboratory,  clinics  and  dispensaries,  to  secure  reports  of  all  contagious 
diseases,  to  control  epidemics,  to  superintend  all  sanitary  inspections,  and 
so  on  and  on. 

Most  of  the  cities  of  North  Carolina  have  sewage  disposal  systems; 
but  in  the  smaller  cities  it  is  rare  to  find  effective  disposal  of  sewage, 
garbage  and  waste.  Even  in  our  larger  cities  it  is  common  to  find  large 
areas  without  sewerage  facilities.  Primitive  methods  of  garbage  and 
waste  disposal,  many  unsanitary  outside  toilets  open  to  pigs  and  poultry, 
many  unscreened  homes  and  kitchens,  still  exist.  Public  health  is  mani- 
festly a  large  order  for  the  most  competent  and  most  courageous  official. 

At  present  there  are  very  few  privately  owned  water  systems  in  North 
Carolina  cities.  The  purification  of  a  city's  drinking  water  is  critically 
important.  It  has  been  said  that  the  filtration  system  of  most  cities  is 
a  comjolete  failure.  According  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health  only  13  of  the  60  cities  having  a  surface-water  supply  have  a 
clean  bill  of  health  in  this  essential  particular,  the  water  in  almost  every 
case  containing  more  bacteria  after  filtration  than  before.  The  failure 
is  due  partly  to  inadequate  filtration  plants  and  partly  to  inefficient 
operation. 

Fourth,  the  problem  of  transportation.  One  of  the  greatest  of  city 
problems  is  that  of  transportation.  Sometimes  it  is  found  that  manu- 
facturing industries  can  not  develop  properly  because  the  depot  facilities 
are  insufficient,  and  very  often  shipping  calls  for  traffic  through  crowded, 
overburdened  thoroughfares.  Water  transportation  should  be  a  main 
reliance  for  our  coast  cities,  but  because  of  the  private  ownership  of 
docks  and  the  general  lack  of  municipal  enterprise  these  cities  are  inex- 
cusably handicapped.  It  is  otherwise  in  New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles 
where  municipal  docks  are  provided  and  maintained  at  great  expense. 
More  of  the  cities  of  Eastern  Carolina  might  follow  the  lead  of  Wil- 
mington in  building  municipal  docks.  Fayetteville  has  just  completed 
a  large  dock  particularly  adapted  to  its  needs.  It  is  unquestionably  an 
economic  advantage  for  the  cities  of  tlie  Tidewater  to  own  and  operate 
their  own  docks.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  second  largest  cotton 
exporter  in  North  Carolina  has  never  been  able  to  sliip  a  pound  of  cotton 
from  a  North  Carolina  port.  With  the  rapid  growth  in  population,  each 
one  of  our  27  cities  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  should  begin  at  once 
to  plan  for  more  adequate  transportation  facilities.     The  ecjuitable  freight 
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rates  .iust  secured  for  North  Carolina  make  this  matter  all  the  more 
important. 

Fifth,  the  towns  and  cities  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  their 
existence  depends  primarily  on  their  ability  to  serve  the  surrounding 
rural  districts.  They  must  furnish  the  country  people  both  buying  and 
selling  markets,  provide  headquarters  for  them  while  in  the  city,  rest 
rooms,  hitching  grounds,  and  camping  sheds  and  the  like.  Mail-order 
buying  from  f§r  distant  cities  is  a  problem  for  local  merchants  every- 
where, and  it  must  be  solved  in  self-defense  by  our  home  towns. 

Sixth,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  government,  the  first  necessity  is 
a  business  administration  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  city.  The  elimi- 
nation of  petty  politics  is  not  only  desirable  but  essential.  The  individual 
citizen,  man  or  woman,  should  keep  informed  on  all  matters  of  public 
service.  Voters  and  taxpayers  must  understand  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties of  those  chosen  for  office  and  they  must  call  for  complete  publicity 
of  public  acts  by  all  officials.  It  is  by  intelligent/  understanding  and  co- 
operation that  the  finances  of  a  city  can  be  properly  administered,  and 
the  growth  of  the  city  provided  for.  Always  there  is  the  question  of 
operating  expenses  and  funds  for  necessary  improvements.  City  officials 
are  often  criticized  for  lavish  expenditures  on  projects  of  unquestionable 
municipal  worth  and  oftentimes  the  criticisms  come  from  a  lack  of 
popular  understanding.  It  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  each 
citizen  to  manifest  an  active  interest  in  municipal  affairs,  especially  in 
those  that  involve  the  use  of  public  money. 

.  Seventh  and  finally.  A  citizen  does  not  easily  have  a  whole-hearted 
interest  in  public  affairs  unless  he  is  a  home  owner,  a  permanent  resident, 
and  responsibly  identified  with  the  city  in  which!  he  lives.  The  have-nots 
in  the  cities  correspond  to  farm  tenants  of  the  countryside.  Sooner  or 
later  they  become  the  prey  of  malcontents  and  mischief-makers.  The 
permanency  of  democracy  rests  finally  on  the  stability  of  home-owners, 
town  and  country. 

The  human  element  is  the  dynamic  force  in  all  improvements.  Even 
after  the  will  to  do  is  stirred  there  remains  the  necessity  for  guiding 
action  in  order  that  laudable  energy  may  not  be  misspent.  Loyalty  is 
among  the  greatest  of  human  virtues.  Civic  spirit  is  loyalty  to  the  city 
in  which  we  make  our  home,  by  whose  laws  we  are  governed,  to  whose 
support  we  contribute,  and  of  whose  good  name  we  are  .iustly  jealous. 
Civic  loyalty  is  but  a  part  of  the  larger  loyalty  we  give  to  the  nation. 
A  movement  to  eliminate  some  item  of  waste,  or  some  detail  of  disorder, 
or  some  outstanding  evil  in  a  city  commonly  provokes  opposition  by  this 
or  that  prominent  business  interest  or  by  some  prominent  citizen.  The 
business  man  condemns  it  as  impracticable  and  unnecessary,  while  many 
or  most  citizens  see  in  it  only  an  increase  of  taxes.  Helping  town  im- 
provement along  must  often  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  one  courageous  person. 
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A    definite    oreauization    for    city    improvement    becomes    more    and    more 
necessary  as  cities  srrow  in  size  and  complexity  of  life. 

There  ought  to  be  everywhere  such  organizations  as  the  Alameda 
Tax  Association  in  California,  and  the  Westchester  Eesearch  Bureau  at 
"Wliite  Plains  in  New  York,  and  the  North  Carolina  Club  at  The  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  Little  Town,  by  Douglass. — Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

City  Planning,  by  Nolen. — D.  Appleton  Co.,  New  York. 

Town  Improvement,  by  Evans. — D.  Appleton  Co.,  New  York. 

Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1918  and  1919. — Federal  Census  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Building  for  Profits,  by  E.  P.  Bolton. — DeVinne  Press,  New  York. 

Lower  Living  Costs  in  Cities,  by  King. — D.  Appleton  Co.,  New  York. 

Municipal  files,  .seminar  library,  Eural  Social  Economics  department, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

January  24,  1921. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

CITY  PLANNING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

N.  P.  Hayes,  Wise,  Warren  County,  N.  C. 

Foreword 

North  Carolina  has  become  .iustly  famous  for  the  number  and  whole- 
some character  of  its  many  small  cities.  During  the  past  decade  most 
of  these  cities  have  had  a  considerable  growth,  both  in  population  and 
industrial  exi;)ansion.  As  the  cities  have  grown  there  have  been  thrust 
upon  them  many  problems  which  had  not  arisen  when  they  were  young. 
Most  of  these  problems  belong  to  the  category  of  City  Planning,  and 
the  earlier  some  forethought  is  given  to  them  the  easier  of  solution  these 
problems  will  become. 

Believing  that  a  detailed  outline  of  the  various  subjects  which,  should 
be  considered  in  planning  for  the  growth  of  a  small  city  would  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  mayors,  city  managers,  and  other  city  officials 
througliout  the  state,  the  advisorj'  council  of  the  North  Carolina  Club 
assigned  the  matter  to  the  writer,  to  direct  a  study  of  it  by  the  Club. 
Mr.  N.  P.  Hayes,  a  senior  student  in  civil  engineering  has,  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  writer,  prepared  the  following  outline  and  comments 
thereon.  While  there  are  many  excellent  treatises  upon  the  various  ele- 
ments entering  into  city  planning,  no  short  comprehensive  outline  of 
these  elements  has  been  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  What  is 
presented  herein  pretends  only  to  offer  to  city  officials  and  other  interested 
persons  a  brief  digest  of  the  essential  factors  to  be  considered  in  planning 
for  the  growth  of  a  city. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  as  to  the  status  of  city  planning  among 
the  various  cities  of  the  state,  a  questionnaire  was  prepared  as  shown  at 
the  end  of  this  paper,  and  was  sent  to  each  of  the  85  cities  in  the  state 
having  a  population  greater  than  1,500.  Sixty-nine  of  these  cities  (or  81 
percent  of  those  addressed)  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Mr.  Hayes 
has  compiled  and  tabulated  their  returns,  and  the  figures  given  in  the 
text  are  taken  from  this  tabulation.  The  results  of  this  questionnaire 
show  conclusively  that  our  cities  are  not  dealing  as  they  should  with 
the  problems  consequent  upon  their  growth,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
outline  may  be  of  help  to  those  concerned  with  thinking  of  and  planning 
for  an  orderly,  efficient,  and  attractive  expansion  of  their  community. — 
Thorndike  Saville,  Associate  Professor  of  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering, University  of  North  Carolina. 
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An  Outline  of  City  Planning 


I.  GENEEAL 


A.  Population 

1.  Eate  of  growth — past  and  (probable)  future 

B.  Type  of  City 

1.  Industrial 

2.  Mill  Village 

3.  Eesidential 

4.  Mercantile 

5.  Agricultural 

C.  Type  of  Planning  Scheme 

1.  Eiver  front 

2.  Sea  front 

3.  Eelation  to  Transportation 

4.  Topographic  conditions 

a.  Mountainous 

b.  Piedmont 

c.  Coastal  Plain 

d.  Valley 

II.  PHYSICAL  SIDE  OF  CITY  PLANNING 


A. 

Dist 

ricting 

1. 

Eesidential 

a.  White 

b.  Colored 

2. 

Business 

3. 

Industrial 

B. 

Streets 

1. 

Type  of  Plan 

a.  Eectangular 

(gridiron) 

Eectangul 

ar  and  Diagonal 

b.  Eadial  and  < 

Circular 

c.  Topographic 

d.  Combinations 

2.  Street   and   Sidewalk  Widths 

a.  Trunk  Highways 

b.  Minor  Thoroughfares 

c.  Business  and   Industrial 

d.  Eesidential 

e.  Boulevards 

3.  Paving 

a.  Dirt 
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b.  Gravel  or  Sand  Clay 

c.  Hard  Surface 

Bituminous  Concrete 
Cement  Concrete 
Brick 

Stone  Block 
Wood  Block 
Asphalt 

4.  Beautification  of  Street 

a.  Trees,  grass,  flowers,  monuments,  etc. 

b.  Street   Lighting    (See   III   C) 

c.  Location   of   Utilities 

Car  Tracks 

Wires 

Sewer  and  Water  Pipes,  etc. 

C.  Subdivision  of  land 

1.  Industrial 

2.  Business 

3.  Eesideutial 

D.  Location  of  Public  Property 

1.  Municipal   Building   Groups 

2.  Scattered   and   Separate   Units 

a.  Hospitals,    schools,    churches,   cemeteries,    etc. 

3.  Eecreation  Centers 

a.  Playgrounds  and  Parks. 

b.  Outer  Parks 

c.  Kural  Parks  and  Forest  Preserves 

4.  Docks 

a.  Location 

b.  Equipment 

c.  Depth  of  Water  at  Dock 

5.  Warehouses 

a.  Type  and  Use 

b.  Location 

E.  Transportation 

1.  Railroads 

a.  Eoute  through  City 

b.  Grade   Crossings 

c.  Passenger  Stations 

d.  Freight   Depots 

2.  Street  Railways 

a. 
b. 
c. 
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3.  Water 

a.  Ocean 

b.  Eiver 

c.  Harbors 

III.  CIVIC  UTILITIES 

A.  Water 

1.  Source — surface,  deep  wells,  shallow  wells 

2.  Distribution — pumping,   gravity,   combination 

3.  Purification 

a.  Slow  Sand  Filtration 

b.  Rapid  Sand  Filtration 

c.  Sterilization 

1.  Liquid  Chlorine 

2.  Chlorinated  Lime 

3.  Miscellaneous — 

4.  Treatment 

a.  Softening,   Deferrization,    etc. 

5.  Use 

a.  Pressure  at  highest  point  in  city 

b.  Pressure  at  business  center 

c.  Consumption 

1.  Total  in  gallons  per  day 

2.  Total  in  gallons  per  capita  per  day 

3.  Waste   and   Metering 

4.  Size  of  Mains 

a.  To  City 

b.  To   Business   Districts 

c.  To   Residential   District 

d.  For  Fire  protection 

B.  Sewage 

1.  Sewerage  System 

a.  Privy 

1.  Sanitary,   chemical   toilet. 

b.  Individual   tanks   with    water   carriage 

L  Septic 

2.  Imhoff 

3.  Other 

c.  City  System 

L  Capacity   and   Size 

2.  Materials 

3.  Grades 
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d.  Disposal 

1.  By  Dilution — to  river  or  ocean 

2.  To  Treatment  Plant 
2.  Sewage  Treatment 

a.  Preliminary 

Septic   tank,   Imhoff   tank.  etc. 

b.  Purification 

1.  Filteration 

Contact  Beds 
Slow  Sand  Filters 
Sprinkling  Filters 
Sub   Soil  Drainaee 

2.  Activated  Sludge 

c.  Sludge  Disposal 

1.  Drying,  Fertilizer,  etc. 

d.  Sterilization 

1.  Chlorination 

C.  Public  Lighting 

1.  Source  of  power 

a.  Private  power  plant 

b.  Municipal  power  plant 

c.  Purchased  power 

2.  Street  Lighting 

a.  Intensity 

b.  Type  of  Poles 

c.  Type  of  Lamp 

3.  Lighting  of  Squares 

a.  Intensity 

b.  Type  of  Poles 

e.  Type  of  Lamp 

4.  Lighting  of  Parks 

a.  Intensity 

b.  Type  of  Poles 

c.  Type  of  Lamp 

5.  Lighting  of  Public  Buildings 

a.  Intensity 

b.  Type  of  fixture  and  lamp 

D.  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

1.  Refuse  Collection 

a.  Separate   collection   of   garbage,   ashes,   refuse 

b.  Combined  collection 

2.  Refuse  Disposal, 

a.  Disposal  of  garbage 
1.  Hog  Feeding 

2.  Destruction 
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3.  Incineration 

4.  Burial 

b.  Disposal  of  ashes 

1.  Dumping   for   filling 

2.  Burning 

c.  Disposal  of  refuse 

1.  Dumping 

2.  Burning  and  Salvage 

d.  Combined   Disposal 

Incineration 

E.  Street  Cleaning  and  Sprinkling 

1.  Sweeping — Hand   and   Mechanical 

2.  Flushing — For   cleaning   and   snow   removal 

3.  Sprinkling — water   and   oil 

IV.  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

A.  Fire  protection   and   Control 

1.  Volunteer  Department 

a.  Equipment 

2.  Paid  Department 

a.  Equipment 

3.  Fire  Alarm  System 

a.  Call 

b.  Automatic  telegraph 

B.  Police  Protection 

C.  Traffic  Kegulation 

a.  Use  of  Streets 

b.  Control   of   Traffic 

c.  Street  Signs 

D.  Building  Code 

E.  Nuisances 

a.  Smoke  Ordinance 

b.  Control   of  Advertisements 

c.  Technical  Nuisances 

d.  Plumbing    Regulations 

V.  HOUSES 

A.  Types  of  Housing 

1.  Mill  or  industrial  village 

2.  Residential 

B.  Types  of  houses 

C.  Location  of  Projects 
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D.  Methods  of   Conducting   Projects 

E.  Housing  Laws 

1.  Districting 

2.  Safety 

3.  Sanitation 


CITY  PLANNING  DEFINED 

City  planning  is  the  arranging  of  the  city  so  that  it  may  best  r)roniote 
the  wealth,  safety,  convenience,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  its  citizens.  It 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  such  a  broad  subject 
in  detail.  It  is  the  purpose  to  point  out  the  possibilities  of  city  planning 
methods  in  North  Carolina  cities.  Every  city  has  its  individual  problems 
as  well  as  its  advantages :  but  there  are  principles  applicable  to  all. 
As  a  basis  for  this  paper  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  eighty-five 
towns  of  over  fifteen  hundred  population  in  North  Carolina  and  69  cities 
or  81  percent  of  these  filled  out  and  returned  the  schedules.  The  results 
will  be  taken  up  under  the  separate  sub.iects.  But  as  a  whole  these 
replies  indicate  that  in  North  Carolina,  as  elsewhere,  cities  have  grown 
haphazard  and  undirected,  with  the  resulting  evils  of  congestion  and  sor- 
didness.  Only  15,  or  22  percent  of  the  cities  reporting,  have  taken  steps 
towards  establishing  a  city  plan.  Asheville  has  recently  appropriated 
$6,000  for  city  planning  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Nolen,  and  is 
leading  the  way  in  North  Carolina  in  enterprises  of  this  sort. 

Every  City  Needs  A  Plan 

Erequently  it  is  not  until  a  city  becomes  large  and  fixed  that  the 
evil  results  of  the  lack  of  planning  become  evident.  From  all  large 
cities  we  have  learned  that  city  planning  is  desirable  and  eveil  necessary. 
Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  plan  the  city  when  it  is  small  and  com- 
paratively easy  to  change.  There  is  much  similarity  in  improving  the 
child  and  the  adult  and  in  replanning  the  small  and  the  large  city. 
The  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  the  small  city,  that  -will  eventually  become 
the  important  business  streets  of  the  large  city,  are  bordered  by  com- 
paratively low-valued  property,  and  they  may  be  made  wider  and  straighter 
much  more  easily  in  the  small  city  than  later.  When  important  buildings 
arise  on  each  side  of  this  street,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  alter  them, 
however  congested  traffic  may  have  become.  Desirable  park  land  may 
be  obtained  on  the  outskirt  of  the  small  city  cheaply,  which  will  become 
more  and  more  valuable  to  the  city  as  it  expands.  If  parks  are  bought 
after  the  small  city  has  grown  into  a  large  one  they  will  necessarily  be 
farther  removed  from  the  mass  of  the  people  and  obtained  at  a  much 
greater   cost.     In   short,   the   smaller   the   city   is   when   it   adopts   a   plan, 
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the  more  fortunate  it  is.     North  Carolina  as  a  whole  is  fortunate  in  that 
nearly  all  of  her  cities  may  be  classed  as  small  ones. 

1.  The  Type  of  City 

Aside  from  natural  conditions  the  type  of  city  exerts  a  fundamental 
influence  upon  its  plan.  The  industrial,  residential,  mercantile  and  agri- 
cultural types  all  have  their  different  requirements.  The  industrial  city 
must  make  ample  provision  for  factory  sites,  warehouses,  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  like,  and  districting  is  more  vital.  In  the  residential 
type  the  entire  aim  should  be  to  make  it  an  ideal  city  for  homes.  The 
agricultural  type  must  have  an  extensive  and  well  kept  system  of  high- 
ways converging  to  the  city.  Four-fifths  of  our  cities  with  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  or  more  are  industrial. 

Every  city  should  take  advantage  of  its  topography.  Beauty  as  well 
as  convenience  in  relation  to  hills,  mountains,  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
seashores  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  By  adaptation  to  their 
natural  surroundings  many  cities  surpass  their  neighbors.  Though  the 
latter  may  be  more  richly  endowed  by  nature  they  have  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  their  geographical  advantages. 

2.  The  Physical  Side  of  City  Planning 

Districting  is  the  division  of  the  city  into  distinct  districts  and  the 
regulation  of  the  use  of  these  districts.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
every  building  now  in  a  district  to  which  it  does  not  properly  belong 
must  be  removed;  but  tliat  all  new  ones  should  be  built  in  their  proper 
districts.  It  will  Ije  "the  substitution  of  order  for  chaos  in  the  city; 
a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. ' '  Three  main  districts 
are  necessary  in  North  Carolina  cities:  the  industrial,  the  business,  and 
the  residential.  Since  whites  and  blacks  are  largely  separated  voluntarily, 
it  is  fairly  easy  to  divide  our  residential  districts  into  white  and  negro 
sections,  where  each  race  may  be  protected  in  its  o^vn  district.  In  a 
city  properly  districted  a  home  builder  has  a  comforting  assurance  that 
a  commercial  garage  will  not  arise  next  door,  a  business  man  need  not 
fear  encroachment  by  the  industries,  and  the  industries  may  work  out 
their  own  expansion.  Existing  conditions  should  have  great  influence 
on  re-districting,  and  the  future  growth  of  the  city  directed  along  the 
best  lines  possible  under  all  the  circumstances.  No  system  should  be 
adopted  until  the  situation  has  been  thoroughly  studied  by  competent 
city  planning  engineers  familiar  with  local  conditions.  There  are  a  few 
general  principles.  For  the  industrial  type  there  should  be  ample  pro- 
vision for  factory  sites,  warehouses,  and  transportation  facilities.  The 
residential  section  should  have  ready  access  to  each  of  the  other  two. 
The  business  district  should  not  be  in  danger  of  encroachment  by  the 
industrial    district.      The   business   district    will    sooner    or   later    encroach 
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upon  the  residential  section.  Several  districts  of  each  type  may  be  es- 
tablished. At  present  only  six  of  the  cities  reporting  have  districting 
ordinances  of  the  sort  under  discussion. 

Streets 

Streets  are  primarily  for  utility,  with  beauty  a  close  second  for  con- 
sideration. They  are  the  most  stationary  parts  of  the  city  when  once 
established  and  therefore  careful  investifrations  should  precede  their 
establislunent.  The  advantages  of  the  different  types  of  street  plans 
are  outlined  herewith.  The  rectangular  type  resembles  a  huge  checker- 
board. Its  advantages  lie  in  simi)licity,  facility  in  numbering  of  houses, 
distribution  of  utilities,  and  in  offering  a  maximum  area  of  building  lots. 
The  disadvantages  lie  in  its  monotony  and  in  the  unguided  traffic  that 
floods  the  residential  districts.  Also  it  often  requires  excessive  grading 
with  great  cost  and  damage  to  abutting  property.  With  diagonals  radi- 
ating from  focal  points  many  of  these  disadvantages  are  overcome.  But" 
it  is  still  unsuitcd  for  hilly  location. 

The  radial  and  circular  types  lay  the  city  off  like  a  great  spider 
web  and  have  great  aesthetic  properties,  but  lack  directness  for  traffic. 
The  winding  streets  are  well  suited  for  hills  and  are  attractive,  but  they 
lack  directness  and  offer  problems  in  locating  wires  and  pipes.  Some 
combination  of  the  above  systems  is  usually  the  most  desirable,  say  the 
rectangular  type  in  the  business  sections,  w'ith  diagonals  largely  determined 
by  highways  leading  into  the  city.  Winding  topographic  streets  are 
best  suited  for  the  residential  streets. 

Forty-eight  or  70  percent  of  the  cities  reporting  have  ordinances 
establishing  street  widths,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  cities  of  the  state  could 
be  improved  by  widening  existing  streets,  especially  in  the  business  dis- 
tricts. Street  widths  should  always  be  designed  with  the  future  needs 
of  the  city  well  in  view.  A  good  rule  is  to  allow  nine  feet  for  each 
line  of  standing  or  moving  vehicles,  ten  feet  for  each  car  track,  with 
sidewalks  one-fourth  of  the  street  width.  Tlie  business  sections  demand 
the  widest  streets,  because  they  are  trunk  highways  of  traffic.  Minor 
thoroughfares  care  for  the  traffic  within  the  city  and  should  be  next 
in  width  to  the  trunk  highways.  Industrial  streets  must  have  a  wide 
range  of  widths.  The  residential  sections  are  traversed  by  trunk  high- 
ways, thoroughfares,  and  also  by  wide  streets  that  are  purely  residential. 
The  entire  width  of  the  latter  should  be  great.  There  is  need  for  the 
so-called  elastic  street  because  it  may  be  later  transformed  into  a  wide 
street.  At  first  the  paved  part  of  the  elastic  street  will  be  narrow.  It 
needs  to  have  wide  total  width,  but  only  about  half  of  it  will  be  used 
as  a  roadway,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  grass  plots,  in  tlie  middle 
between  curb  and  sidewalks,  or  between  sidewalks  and  property  lines. 
If  need  be.  this  type  may  be  changed  into  a  business  street  with  the  least 
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effort  and  disorder.  As  a  residential  street  it  has  charm,  healthfulness,  and 
all  the  other  advantages  of  a  wide  street,  without  expensive  construction 
costs.  A  boulevard  is  a  park-like  street  with  ample  provisions  for  park- 
ways, trees,  flowers,  monuments  and  the  like. 

Desirable  qualities  in  street  surfaces  are  low  initial  cost,  inexpensive 
maintenance,  durability,  sanitariness,  ease  of  cleaning:,  smoothness  without 
slipperiness,  and  lack  of  noise  or  dust.  Local  materials  may  be  used 
where  first  cost  is  of  srreat  importance,  and  may  prove  satisfactory  where 
traffic  is  lieht.  Earth  roads  are  muddy  in  wet  weather  and  dusty  in 
dry.  They  are  unsanitary,  ugly,  hieh  in  maintenance  costs,  and  offer 
great  resistance  to  traffic.  Sand-clay  has  the  same  advantage  of  low 
first  cost,  witli  fewer  disadvantages.  Gravel  roads  are  comparatively  the 
same  in  value  as  sand-clay  roads;  but  gravel  is  fairly  scarce  in  North 
Carolina.  Macadam  with  a  bituminous  surface  stands  rapid  traffic  better 
but  it  is  too  slipi3ery  for  steep  grades.  It  is  dustless  and  moderate  in 
first  cost.  Bituminous  concrete  on  a  cement  base  makes  an  excellent 
pavement,  smooth  and  attractive  in  appearance.  It  is  very  easy  to  main- 
tain, and  not  so  slippery  as  sheet  asphalt,  but  it  is  high  in  first  cost  and 
unsuitable  for  extremely  heavy  traffic.  Cement  concrete  is  durable  even 
under  heavy  traffic,  smooth,  dustless,  easily  cleaned,  but  it  is  high  in 
first  cost,  difficult  to  repair,  and  hard  to  cut  through  to  sub-surface  struc- 
tures. Sheet  asphalt  is  smooth,  dustless,  almost  noiseless,  and  easily 
cleaned  and  repaired.  On  the  whole  it  is  the  best  for  city  streets,  except 
for  very  heavy  traffic  and  steep  grades.  Brick  paving  is  low  in  main- 
tenance and  has  the  usual  characteristics  of  hard-surfaced  roads,  but  it 
is  noisy  and  high  in  first  cost.  Stone  block  is  the  best  pavement  for 
exceptionally  heavj'  traffic  and  especially  on  steep  grades,  but  it  is  not 
suitable  elsewhere.  Wood  block  is  very  good  except  that  it  is  slippery  and 
expensive.    It  is  noisless  and  especially  desirable  near  hospitals  and  schools. 

The  beautification  of  streets  is  very  inadequately  considered  in  North 
Carolina  altliough  a  laree  number  of  improvements  are  within  easy  reach 
of  all.  Kierht  around  half  of  the  cities  of  the  state  have  taken  some 
steps  alone  this  line  but  very  few  of  these  have  made  any  considerable 
progress.  The  attractiveness  of  the  streets  is  largely  the  attractiveness 
of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Trees  and  grass  are  the  greatest  assets  in  beauti- 
fication. They  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  also  they  add  greatly  to  the 
general  health  and  comfort.  Numerous  open  spaces  of  varying  size  should 
be  provided  by  every  city,  and  upon  these  should  stand  monuments  and 
fountains.     Nearly  every  city  has  some  of  these  and  all  should  have  more. 

A  list  of  appropriate  trees  for  our  cities  has  been  compiled  by  Dr. 
W.  C.  Coker  of  the  department  of  Plant  Biolosry  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  rjul)lished  as  an  extension  bulletin  by  the  University. 
This  bulletin  may  be  had  upon  apnlication.  Tlic  following  is  abstracted 
from  it: 
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Trees  suitable  for  street  planiiiue  in  North  Carolina:  Laurel  Oak, 
Pin  Oak,  Sugar  Maple,  Eed  Maple,  Norway  Maple,  American  Elm,  Lin- 
dens, White  Ash,  Horse  Chestnut,  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  Haekberry,  Black 
Gum,  European  Plane  Tree. 

For  central  rows  in  avenues  or  for  side  rowa  on  large  streets:  "White 
Oak,  Eed  Oak,  Scarlet  Oak,  Tulip  Tree.  Sweet  Gum,  Black  Walnut,  any 
native  Pine,  Live  Oak  (eastern  section  only). 

Between  the  larger  trees  on  streets  Dogwood,  Eedbud,  Crepe  Myrtle, 
or  Mimosa   could   be  used  to   give   color   and  variety. 

The  customary  place  for  street  car  tracks  is  the  center  of  thej  street. 
However,  in  some  suburban  districts  where  the  street  is  Avide  and  the 
paved  roadway  narrow,  it  is  advantageous  to  place  the  car  track  between 
one  sidewalk  and  the  paved  roadway.  One  of  the  greatest  detriments  to 
the  appearance  of  our  streets  is  the  mass  of  wires  overliead,  and  the 
constant  tearing  up  of  the  street  on  account  of  underground  utilities. 
A  common  solution  of  the  overhead  nuisance  is  to  place  all  wires  under- 
ground. But  when  this  is  done  they  should,  wherever  possil)le,  be  placed 
under  grass  strips  and  passways,  thus  avoiding  the  tearing  up  of  paved 
streets.  An  accurate  map  of  all  underground  utilities  should  be  kept  by 
the  city.  Of  late  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  overcoming  these 
nuisances  has  been  to  run  all  utilities,  such  as  wires  and  pipes,  in  the 
center  of  the  block — that  is,  in  the  rear  of  the  houses.  By  this  method 
they  cross  the  street  only  at  intervals  and  serve  the  houses  on  two  streets. 

Subdivision  of  Land 

The  subdivision  of  city  areas  calls  for  three  districts  determined  by 
regional  uses.  These  are:  industrial,  business,  and  residential.  No  rule 
for  size  of  lot  or  block  may  be  formulated  for  industrial  uses.  For  while 
one  industry  may  need  only  one  acre  another  may  require  several.  Busi- 
ness sections  have  little  choice  in  blocks  and  lot  sizes.  In  expanding 
they  merely  overrun  the  residential  sections  and  take  them  as  they  are 
found.  Usually  a  lot  about  125  feet  deep  and  from  25  to  40  feet  wide 
with  block  lengths  from  400  to  800  feet  is  desirable.  Since  the  residen- 
tial section  not  only  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  city  area,  but  also 
more  closely  affects  human  welfare,  it  is  the  principal  field  for  land  sub- 
division. Deep  lots  have  not  been  found  to  be  as  desirable  as  the  more 
shallow  ones.  This  is  especially  true  in  sections  that  may  some  day  be 
business  sections.  In  the  purely  residential  districts  wider  and  deeper 
lots  with  provisions  for  yards  and  gardens  are  desirable. 

Location  of  Public  Property 

Every  city  in  this  state  has  one  or  more  public  buildings — a  city  hall, 
a  city  library,  often  a  county  courthouse,  and  the  like.  The  desirability 
of   a   public   building   group   for    convenience,   beauty,    and    civic   pride   is 
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beyond  questiou.  This  group  is  the  heart  of  the  city  and  should  be  at 
its  center,  with  important  streets  radiating  from  it,  and  preferably  it 
should  occupy  an  eminence.  One  plan  is  to  have  a  public  square  surround- 
ed by  this  group,  the  square  containing  a  building,  or  being  devoted  solely 
to  monuments,  trees,  and  the  like  as  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Anoither  plan 
is  to  extend  the  public  buildings  along:  an  important  and  beautiful  street, 
as  in  San  Francisco.  A  common  mistake  is  failure  to  provide  sufficient 
area  for  future  public  buildings.  Among  the  separate  and  scattered 
properties  devoted  to  public  use  are  hospitals,  schools,  churches,  ceme- 
teries, community  houses,  and  public  comfort  stations.  Local  conditions 
are  the  determining  factors  in  the  location  of  public  properties  of  this 
character. 

Every  city  should  have  a  park  system,  but  at  present  public  parks 
are  found  in  only  19  of  the  69  cities  responding  to  the  questionnaire.  A 
system  could  well  be  composed  of  playgrounds  and  small  parks,  outer 
parks,  and  rural  parks.  Park  playgrounds  occupy  from  the  smallest  open 
spaces  to  three  or  four  blocks,  and  such  parks  should  be  scattered  through- 
out the  city  affording  playgrounds  for  children  and  a  resting  place  for 
all.  The  outer  parks  should  be  much  larger  in  size,  even  up  to  a  hundred 
acres.  Usually  they  are  on  the  outskirts  of  ithe  city,  but  they  should 
not  be  farther  than  one  car-fare  from  most  of  the  citizens.  Thej'  should 
contain  playgrounds,  flower  plots,  picnic  spaces,  swimming  pools,  and 
the  like ;  but  great  attention  should  also  bo  paid  to  the  development  of 
natural  features.  The  large  undeveloped  areas  near  every  city  should 
be  utilized  as  rural  Darks.  Forest  reserves  are  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  our  timber.  This  movement  might  be 
greatly  aided  if  every  citv  Avould  establish  such  reserves  as  nearby  rural 
parks.  Moreover  this  would  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  get  out 
in  the  woods  for  walks  and  drives,  picnics  and  camping  parties. 

Transportation 

Two  of  our  cities  with  10.000  or  more  inhabitants  arc  located  on 
navigable  water  and  both  have  dock  facilities.  Freight-handling  equip- 
ment is  a  requisite,  and  often  bv  deepening  the  water  in  channels  and 
docks  a  great  increase  of  water  transportation  becomes  possible.  Wil- 
mington has  long  been  busj'  with  this  important  problem. 

There  is  no  single  building  problem  in  North  Carolina  more  important 
than  the  use,  tvpe,  and  location  of  warehouses.  Whether  they  are  to  be 
located  at  interior  points  for  the  storing  of  cotton  and  tobacco  or  on  the 
coast  for  handling  bulk  freights,  they  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  success  of  any  community. 

Railway  routes  in  North  Carolina  have  usually  l)een  determined  and 
laid  down  in  the  early  beginnings  of  citv  gro\vth.  But  by  proper  plan- 
ning,  railroad    tracks   in    the   future   can   be    directed   through    designated 
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districts.  They  are  undesirable  in  residential  sections.  It  is  to  the 
industrial  districts,  with  their  transportation  problems,  and,  in  a  lesser 
way,  to  the  business  parts  of  the  town  that  they  belong. 

The  passenger  station  should  be  conveniently  located,  preferably  in 
the  less  crowded  part  of  the  business  section.  The  lack  of  a  union 
station  is  a  great  drawback  to  any  city.  Most  of  our  large  cities  have 
from  two  to  three  stations;  13  of  the  cities  making  returns  reported 
union  stations.  By  proper  cooperation  between  cities  and  railroad  authori- 
ties union  stations  can  usually  be  provided.  It  is  the  railway  station 
that  gives  the  stranger  his  first  impression  of  a  city,  and  first  impressions 
are  lasting.  Utility  and  attractiveness  should  distinguish  the  railroad 
gateway  into  a  citj^ 

Grade  crossings  should  be  removed  by  track  elevation  or  depression, 
or  by  placing  the  roadway  above  or  below  the  railroad  right  of  way. 

The  freight  depot  or  depots  should  be  planned  and  located  with 
special  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  business  and  industrial  dis- 
tricts, and  also  to  the  docks  in  cities  having  water  transportation.  There 
is  nothing  that  appeals  more  to  prospective  manufacturers  than  facilities 
for  handling   freight,   and  nothing  that   contributes  more  to  city  growth. 

3.  Civic  Utilities 

An  adequate  and  safe  water  supply  is  the  most  importanrt  single  public 
service  utility  of  a  city.  Sixty-four  of  the  69  cities  reporting  have 
municipal  water  systems,  and  the  sources  of  water  supply  are  adequate 
in  all  but  7  of  these.  Twenty-seven  report  city  water  from  wells  and 
thirty-seven  from  surface  streams. 

Three  methods  of  distribution  are  used:  gravity,  pumping,  and  a 
combination  of  these.  Gravity  is  preferable  wherever  it  is  possible. 
Great  economies  may  here  be  achieved  by  proper  thought  of  the  future 
growth  of  the  city.  Many  cities  of  the  state  are  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  needlessly  in  the  distribution  of  water  through  piping  and  filtration 
systems  that  were  planned  with  little  thought  of  normal  increases  in 
population. 

Most  surface  waters  in  North  Carolina  have  'to  be  treated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  to  render  them  sanitary.  Eapid  or  slow  sand  filtration 
will  do  this  and  remove  many  of  the  bacteria.  Sterilization,  usually  by 
liquid  chlorine  or  chlorinated  lime,  is  necessary  to  make  water  entirely 
free  from  bacteria. 

Oftentimes  waters,  especially  well  water,  contain  some  chemical  which 
makes  them  unfit  for  manufacturing  or  washing  purposes.  In  such  cases 
they  must  be  treated  to  remove  these  chemicals. 

Pressure  in  mains  at  a  given  point  is  governed  largely  by  what  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  adequate  fire  protection.  Pressure  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  residential  section  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
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eighty  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  the  business  section  a  pressure  of 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  Avill  be  sufficient  if  the  pumping  engine  and  other 
facilities  are  available  for  fire  fighting. 

The  size  of  mains  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  water  needed.  In 
business  districts  size  is  determined  by  needs  in  case  of  fire.  Insurance 
rates  are  much  less  if  mains  are  large.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
residential  areas,  except  that  smaller  mains  may  be  used. 

In  planning  water  supplies  the  total  consumi^tion  in  gallons  per  day 
should  be  estimated.  Gallons  per  capita  per  day  vary  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  for  moderate-sized  cities.  Waste  of  water  may  be  greatly  reduced 
by  metering  and  all  new  installations  should  be  metered. 

Sewage 

Proper  disposal  of  sewage  is  a  prime  requisite  of  health.  Any  of  the 
sanitary  privies  or  chemical  toilets  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
are  satisfactory  for  isolated  installations.  Where  individual  homes  are 
able  to  install  a  water  carriage  system,  either  Septic  or  Imhoff  tanks  may 
be  suitable.  Cities  usually  have  complete  sewerage  systems  and  all  but 
ten  of  the  69  cities  reporting  are  thus  equipped.  Tha^  requisite  capacity, 
size,  materials,  and  grade  for  the  individual  city  should  be  determined 
after  careful  studv  bv  a  competent  engineer.  Sewage  from  a  city  is 
disposed  of  either  by  discharge  into  a  river  or  the  ocean,  or  into  a 
treatment  plant.  Tlie  former  is  satisfactory  when  the  volume  of  water 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  nuisance  and  when  the  river  is  not  used  for 
drinking  purposes  by  some  city  a  few  miles  below.  Sewage  treatment 
is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  because  our  cities  are  growing 
so  rapidly  in  number  and  size.  Sprinkling  filters  or  subsoil  drainage 
are  among  the  most  satisfactory  purification  methods  for  this  state. 
When  sterilization  is  necessary  liquid  chlorine  or  chlorinated  lime  is  ef- 
fective. 

Public   Lighting 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  cities  reporting  have  public  lighting  systems; 
but  practically  none  of  these  are  municipally  owned.  That  is  to  say, 
they  buy  tlieir  light  and  power  from  the  commercial  hydro-electric  com- 
panies serving  North  Carolina.  Plants  of  varying  size  may  often  be 
developed,  as  at  North  Wilkosboro,  on  water  falls  near  the  city  and  this 
is  always  desir.Tltle.  Street  lighting  is  the  most  important  lighting  in  a 
city.  It  should  not  be  blinding,  nor  sliould  there  be  shadows.  Numerous 
small  lights  are  desirable. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Tlie  healtli,  beauty,  ajid  comfort  of  a  city  are  greatly  increased  by  an 
efficient    removal     of    refuse.      Slightly     over    half    the    cities    responding 
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reported  refuse  collection  and  disposal  systems,  but  almost  without  excep- 
tion these  are  inadequate.  There  are  several  methods  of  disposal :  hog 
feeding,  destruction,  incineration,  burial,  and  dumping  in  fills.  Incin- 
eration is  the  best  method  for  most  small  cities  of  this  state. 

Street  Cleaning 

Streets  are  cleaned  by  sweeping,  flushing  with  water,  or  sprinkling 
with  water  or  oils.  Sweepinjr  cleans  the  street  of  all  foreisrn  matter  but 
does  not  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust.  Flushing  is  an  excellent 
temporary  cleaner,  but  when  the  water  evaporates  dust  is  present  again. 
The  above  two  are  very  efficient  for  all  except  dust  prevention,  and  oil 
is  the  best  for  that  purpose.  The  most  efficient  cleaning  is  by  sweeping 
or  flushing  and  finally  by  sprinkling  with  oil. 

4.  Public  Safety 

Ample  fire  proteotion  requires  a  fire  department,  either  paid  or  volun- 
tary or  a  combination  of  these  plans.  Most  cities  can  afford  a  paid 
department. 

Smoke  control  ordinances  prevent  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  of 
the  city  and  are  both  practicable  and  effective.  Almost  no  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  matter  by  North  Carolina  cities. 

5.  Housing 

The  city  housing  problem  of  late  is  requiring  world-wide  attention. 
There  is  an  estimated  shortage  of  some  7,000  dwellings  in  our  eighty-five 
cities  of  over  1,500  inhabitants.  The  shortage  is  mainly  in  the  larger 
cities ;  it  is  not  great  in  the  small  towns,  and  hardly  exist  in  the  open 
country.  There  the  need  is  not  so  much  for  houses  as  for  better  houses. 
Plans  for  more  and  better  houses  are  being  made  in  a  few  of  our  cities — as, 
for  instance,  in  High  Point  and  Wilmineton.  The  mill  villages  of  the 
state  show  the  greatest  activity  in  this  matter.  Height  and  area  districts 
are  being  established  in  some  northern  cities  and  have  proved  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  old  unregulated  growth.  Through  a  wise  building 
code  much  can  be  done  to  better  city  conditions  everj^where. 

In  summing  up.  let  it  be  said  that  this  is  merely  an  outline  of  city 
planning  methods  that  North  Carolina  cities  need  and  that  are  within 
reach  of  all  of  them.  The  sooner  a  city  adopts  city  planning  to  direct 
its  growth,  the  sooner  it  starts  toward  being  an  ideal  city. 

City  Planning  Questionnaire  Used 

The  Letter  to  City  Officials: 

"The  North  Carolina  Club  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
making  a  survey  of  the  status  of  city  planning  and  housing  developments 
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and  needs  in  the  State.  The  Club  intends  to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  plans 
and  illustrations  of  such  projects  as  have  been  completed.  If  the  response 
to  this  Questionnaire  indicates  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  the  Exten- 
sion Department  of  the  University  will  issue  a  bulletin  on  City  Planning 
and  Housing  outlining  the  various  elements  of  the  question  and  presenting 
definite  constructive  ideas  for  use  by  North  Carolina  towns  and  cities 
that  are  looking  intellierently  toward  the  future.  You  are  urged  to  con- 
tribute your  part  toward  this  effort  to  make  the  state  more  attractive 
to  live  and  work  in,  by  answering  the  following  questions  and  returning 
this  blank  in  the  enclosed  stamped  addressed  envelope. ' ' 

The  Ouestionnaire 

1.  The    1920    population    of    the    town    or    city    of located 

in county,   North    Carolina,    was 

2.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  toward  establishing  a  city  or  town  plan? 

3.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  separate  the  industrial,  residential, 
and  business  sections  of  your  city? 

3a.  Have  you  a  smoke  control  ordinance?  Is  it  enforced? 

4.  Can  access  to  the  town  from  outlyingr  districts  be  improved  or  the 
congestion  of  business  districts  be  reduced  by  widening  or  straightening 
streets  or  by  cutting  new  streets? 

5.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  toward  beautifying  the  streets  by  means 
of  grass  plots,  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  etc? 

6.  Have  any  provisions  been  made  for  establishing  street  or  sidewalk 
widths  or  layout? 

7.  Are  streets  and  sidewalks  of  lousiness  districts  of  hard  surface 
materials  ? 

8.  Are  streets  and  sidewalks  of  residential  districts  of  hard  surface 
material? 

9.  How  many  miles  of  streets  has  the  town?  How  many  miles  are  hard 
surface   (not  clay  or  dirt  or  gravel)? 

10.  How  many  miles  of  side  walks  has  the  town? 

11.  Is  city  or  town  located  on  a  main  trunk  highway?  If  so,  from  what 
place  to  what  place  ? 

12.  Has  any  provision  been  made  for  parks,  playgrounds,  community 
houses,  etc? 

13.  What  public  buildings  are  not  situated  on  public  squares? 

14.  Cheek  the  following  civic  utilities  which  your  town  or  city  pos- 
sesses: i)uhlic  swimming  T)Oo1  or  baths,  abattoir,  public  market,  community 
house  or  recreation  center,  public  comfort  station,  hospital,  city  parks, 
y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  fire  house,  Tuiblie  fountain,  incinerator,  playground, 
laundry,  milk  pasteurizing  plant. 

15.  Has  the  city  an  electric  railway? 

16.  What  railroads  pass  through   or   adjacent  to  the  town? 
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17.  If  more  than  one  railroad,  is  there  a  union  station? 

18.  What  is  distance  and  direction  of  station  or  stations  from  business 
center  of  town  (thus,  %  mile  N.  E.)  ? 

19.  If  not  on  a  railroad,  what  distance  is  the  nearest  railway  from 
center  of  town? 

20.  Is  there  a  paid  fire  department? 

21.  Have  you  a  town  water  supply?  Is  it  adequate?  Well  or  surface 
supply?  Is  it  filtered?  Is  it  privately  owned?  Does  town  own  and  operate 
it  ?  What  is  hydrant  pressure  at  center  of  town  ? 

22.  Have  you  a  town  sewerasre  system?  Is  it  adequate?  If  there  is 
sewagre  treatment,  what  is  the  method  (i.e.,  septic  tank,  Imhoff  tank, 
filters,  etc.)  ? 

23.  Have  you  a  town  srarbage  collection  and  disposal  system?  What 
is  type  of  erarbaare  disposal   (i.e.  hog  feeding,  incineration,  etc.)  ? 

24.  Have  you  a  public  lighting  system?  Is  it  privately  or  municipally 
owned  and  operated?  Is  it  adequate?  Is  the  power  generated  by  steam  or 
water?  Is  the  power  purchased? 

25.  What  is  the  character  of  the  chief  industries  in  your  town? 

26.  Have  these  completed  or  planned  any  housing  developments? 

27.  Is  there  a  housing  shortage  in  your  town?  If  so,  about  how  many 
houses  are  needed? 

28.  Is  the  town  situated!  on  a  river  or  on  tide  water?  Do  boats  come 
to  town?  Are  there  municipally-owned  docks?  What  is  maximum  draft 
that  can  come  to  town?  If  channel  depths  Avere  increased  would  larger 
boats  come  to  town?  What  percent  of  exports  from  town  are  shipped 
by  water? 

29.  What  specific  recommendations  have  you  for  improving  the  aspect 
or  usefulness  of  your  town  by  city  planning  methods? 

30.  What  definite  handicaps  are  rdaced  on  the  growth  of  the  town 
bv  existing  inadequate  facilities  or  planning? 

Signed    by office    held city date 

Summary  of  Town  and  City  Questionnaire  Reports 

Of  the  eighty-five  schedules  sent  out  to  cities  in  the  state  having  a 
population  of  1.500  or  more,  sixty-ninq  were  returned  properly  filled  out. 
Answers  to  the  more  important  inquiries  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

QnesdoBS  Asked  No.  of  cities  aeswering  Yes 

1.  Has  your  city  taken  steps  toward  establishing  a  city  plan? 15 

2.  Has  your  city  taken  steps  towards  beautifying  the  streets? 39 

3.  Hag  your  city  a  public  swimming  pool? 9 

4.  Has  your  city  a  municipal  abattoir? 6 

5.  Has  your  city  a  community  house? IC' 

6.  Has  your  city  any  public  playgrounds? 2C 
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7.  Has  your  city  a  city  hospital? 26 

8.  Has  your  city  a  city  park? 19 

9.  Has  your  city  an  incinerator? 8 

10.  Has  your  city  a  milk  pasteurizing  plant? 7 

11.  Has  your  city  a  city  water  supply? 64 

Publicly   owned? 57 

From  wells? 27 

From  surface  streams  ? 37 

12.  Has  your  city  a  sewerage  system? 59 

13.  Has  your  citv  a  paid  or  partly  paid  fire  department? 34 

14.  Have  your  industries  planned  or  completed  any  housing 
developments? 28 

15.  Is  there  a  housing  shortage  in  your  city? 59 

16.  Has  your  city   any  hard-surfaced  streets? 50 

Miles  of  hard-surface  streets  reported,  413. 

17.  Has  your  city  any  hard-surface  sidewalks? 57 

Several  of  the  larger  cities  failed  to  report  definitely  the  number 
of  miles  of  hard-surfaced  sidewalks;  the  mileage  returned  by  those  which 
did  so  rewort  was  915.7. 

Sources  of  Information 

City  Planning,  by  John  Nolen. — D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Ee-planning  Small  Cities,  by  John  Nolen. — B.  W.  Huebseh,  New  York. 

Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities,  by  Eobinson. — G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  N.  Y. 

Municipal  Engineering,  by  Folwell. — Wiley  and  Sons,  N.  Y. 

American  Municipal  Progress,  by  Zueblin. — Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Modern   Civic   Art,   by   Robinson. — G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons,   N.   Y. 

Garden  City,  by  Purdom. — .7.  M.  Dent  Sons,  London. 

Industrial  Housing,  by  Knowles. — McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rural   Housing,  by   Savage. — T.   H.   Unwin,   London. 

Simplifying  Zoning. — Public  Works,  Jan.  8,  1921. 

Portland    Building    Zone    Ordinances. — Public    Works,    June    19,    1920. 

Simplicity  in  City  Zoning  Ordinances. — Engineering  News  Record, 
Feb.  19,  1920. 

Brief  Survey  of  City  Planning,  by  John  Nolen,  Am.  City  Bureau,  N.  Y. 

Relation  of  Sunlight  to  Town  Planning. — Engineering  and  Contracting, 
May  7.  1919. 

Smoke  Abatement  Study  and  Plans  at  Salt  Lake  City. — Engineering 
News-Record,  January  13.  1921. 

Land  Plattine  in  Akron,  Ohio. — Puljlic  Works,  Sept.  18.  1920. 

City  Planning  in  Ashcville,  by  .John  Nolen,  Asheville  Citizen,  Jan. 
1.  1922. 
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City  Planningr  in  the  United  States:  a  Eeview  of  1921,  by  Theodora 
Kimball. — National  Municipal  Eeview,  Jan.  1922. 

New  Towns  after  the  War,  an  Argument  for  Garden  Cities,  by  New 
Townsmen.- — J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 

Newspaper  clippings. — File  352.3,  Rural  Social  Economics  department, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

February  7,  1921. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

FORMS  OF  CITY  GOVERNMENT  IN  CAROLINA 

P.  A.  Eeavis,  Jr.,  Franklin  County 

City  goverumeut  is  a  most  imijortant  question  for  town  and  city  dwellers 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  every  other  state.  There  is  Avidespread  dis- 
satisfaction about  city  office  affairs.  It  is  due  (1)  to  the  inevitable  petty 
polities  of  the  old  aldermanic  rule,  (2)  to  rapidly  rising  property  valu- 
ations and  tax  rates,  (3)  to  increasing  popular  intelligence  about  civic 
affairs,  and  (4)  in  North  Carolina,  to  the  stimulus  given  non-partisan 
municipal  government  by  the  Town  and  County  Conference  held  at  the 
University  on  September  19-21,  1921.  The  secretaries  of  the  various 
commercial  bodies  in  the  state  have  also  stimulated  the  demand  for 
improved  municipal  government.  The  University  has  been  repeatedly 
called  upon  for  information  about  the  various  kinds  and  forms  of  city 
government.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  chamber  of  commerce  secretary 
in  one  of  the  principal  cities*  of  North  Carolina  was  seeking  information 
and  gathering  statistics  in  this  particular  field,  and  doing  so  under  great 
difficulties. 

To  meet  this  need  for  information  on  part  of  the  general  public  and 
to  serve  students  who  are  interested  in  municipal  problems,  tins  summary 
of  the  situation  has  been  prepared  for  the  North  Carolina  Club  and  its 
Year-Book.  It  purposes  to  deal  (1)  with  the  general  unrest,  (2)  the 
three  primary  forms  of  city  government,  (a)  the  aldermanic,  (b)  the 
commission,  and  (c)  the  city  manager  plans,  and  (3)  the  two  secondary 
forms — the  commission-manager  and  the  aldermanic-manager  plans.  It 
purposes  to  go  further  into  the  matter  and  to  consider  (4)  municipal 
government  in  North  Carolina,  the  present  plans  in  actual  operation,  and 
contemplated  changes. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Things 

Aldermanic  city  government,  based  on  ward  representation,  ward 
politics,  and  ward  bosses,  is  tlie  old  order  of  things  in  municipal  affairs, 
and  it  clearly  docs  not  serve  the  needs  of  tlie  present  day.  It  will  not 
suddenly  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  biit  newer  forms  of  city  govern- 
ment are  raiiidly  arising  to  remedy  the  irresponsible,  inefficient,  and  waste- 
ful city  rule  generally  in  force  in  the  past.  A  more  efficient  government 
based  fundamentally  on  business  principles  is  gradually  replacing  the  pre- 
valent system  of  clumsy  management  by  untrained  people,  lax  econ- 
omy  and   loose   morals,   to   say   nothing   of    favoritism,   greed,    and    graft. 
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The  cost  of  financiner  our  cities  and  towns  has  grown  into  astounding 
proportions.  Business  efficiency  and  lower  taxes  versus  politics  and 
higher  taxes,  reform  or  bankruptcy — this  is  the  clear  choice  that  thought- 
ful taxi^ayers  are  facing  in  city  management  and  municipal  affairs  here 
and  there.  And  they  are  also  aware  that  in  this  or  that  city  taxes  have 
been  lowered  without  the  loss  of  a  single  improvement  or  the  sacrifice 
of  a  single  worthy  public  cause.  Communities  as  a  whole  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  social  welfare  depends  upon  civic  honesty,  civic  outlook, 
and  civic  competency  in  the  city  hall.  There  can  not  be  municipal  prog- 
ress without  a  form  of  government  wisely  planned,  competently  officered 
and  properly  supported.  The  entire  super-structure  of  a  city  is  depend- 
ent on  good  government. 

To  meet  this  need  several  forms  of  municipal  government  have  sprung 
up  within  the  last  ten  years.  But  before  these  are  discussed  it  is  fitting 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  old  aldermanic  form  that  is  still  in  general  use 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  municipalities  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
country-at-large.  The  aldermanic  form  is  a  loosely  constructed,  easily 
corruptetl  system,  with  rule  or  am^jle  power  to  rule  by  the  politicians  or 
ward  bosses,  and  not  by  the  people.  The  voters,  divided  into  wards  or 
districts,  elect  an  alderman  or  councilman  from  each  ward,  one,  two,  or 
three  according  to  the  population  of  the  ward,  the  total  number  elected 
from  all  the  wards  forming  the  board  of  city  control.  In  the  larger 
cities  this  board  in  turn  elects  from  its  membership  the  city  council, 
which  council  appoints  from  its  members  committees  of  three  or  more 
men  to  head  the  various  departments  of  government.  These  departments 
are  knoAvn  as  the  department  of  public  works,  public  finance,  and  so  on, 
and  the  administration  is  left  in  the  hands  of  these  committees.  Often- 
times the  committee  members  are  divergent  in  their  views,  with  the 
result  that  a  great  many  times  the  department  fails  to  function  or 
functions  wastefully  or  corruptly.  The  people  also  elect  a  mayor  and 
his  assistants,  such  as  the  town  clerk,  the  city  attorney,  and  others.  The 
mayor  and  his  assistants  form  the  executive  section  of  the  government 
although — and  mark  this — the  same  powers  are  vested  in  the  council. 
The  council  and  alderman  form  the  legislative  section  of  the  government, 
while  the  mayor 's  court  or  the  city  court  is  the  judicial  section  of  city 
government.  Thus  in  form  the  government  of  the  smallest  town  is  pat- 
terned after  the  national  government,  in  that  there  are  three  departments, 
legislative,  executive,  and  .iudicial.  All  the  different  departments  are 
in  turn  sub.iect  to  both  the  mayor  and  the  council,  which  two  are  often 
in  conflict  and  controversy  for  political  or  personal  reasons.  Petitions 
must  be  acted  upon  by  both  the  mayor  and  the  council,  and  nothing  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  until  all  the  various  factions  get 
together;  which  consumes  time,  Avastes  public  revenues  and  dissipates 
public  interest  in  worthy  public  causes.     Urgent  improvements  are  delayed 
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or  neglected  or  defeated.  Long-drawn-out  controversies,  or  prolonged 
silences,  occur  before  urgent  ordinances  can  be  enacted,  conditions  rem- 
edied, or  petitions  acted  upon.  The  various  wards  are  almost  always  in 
the  hands  of  political  bosses  or  henchmen.  Chance  after  chance  is  offered 
for  political  graft  and  corruption.  There  is  no  one  final  authority  to 
which  all  the  branches  of  the  smallest  or  largest  municipal  government 
are  amenable.  The  mayor  is  independent  of,  the  council  and  there  is  no 
legal  tie  between  the  two.  Each  is  a  separate  authority  responsible  to 
nothing  and  nobody — except  the  voters  at  large,  who  do  not  know  and 
never  can  find  out  who  is  really  responsible  for  any  specific  action  or  for 
any  specific  failure  to  act.  Usually  the  people  have  no  recall  power. 
Their  powers  cease  when  the  election  is  over.  Their  only  hope  is  a 
gambling  chance  that  better  officers  Avill  be  elected  at  the  next  election. 
Meantime  the  city  can  be  plunged  into  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  It  is  this 
irresponsible,  inefficient,  unsatisfactory  system  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  small  towns  and  cities  are  operating  under  today. 

The  Commission  Plan 

The  commission  plan  of  city  government  has  been  wdsely  said  to  be 
both  a  protest  and  a  policy;  a  protest  against  the  old  order,  an  intelligent 
policy  for  a  new  order.  But  the  commission  plan  is  but  a  transition  stage, 
a  structuref  to  bridge  tlie  gap  between  the  aldermanic  plan  and  the  city- 
manager  plan,  just  as  the  share  of  stock  has  bridged  the  space  betvv'een 
individual  or  partnership  business  and  the  corporation  form  of  business 
organizations.  The  outgrowth  of  government  by  commission  has  been 
largely  due  to  its  success  in  Galveston.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
taken  from  City  Government  by  Commission,  by  Woodruff,  and  they  tell 
in  a  few  words  what  the  newl  plan  did  for  that  city: 

"The  floating  debt  of  the  city  on  Januarv  1,  1901,  after  the  great 
earthquake,  as  per  the  citj'  auditor's  report,  was  $204,974.  This  sum  was 
reduced  by  the  present  administration,  as  per  the  recently  adopted  city 
budget,  to  $22,000  without  the  issuance  of  a  bond  or  one  cent  of  additional 
taxation.  It  is  also  noted  by  the  Houston  Post  that  since  the  great  storm, 
four  years  ago,  $75,000  has  V)een  expended  for  street  paving,  and  in  the 
budget  adopted  by  the  city  commission  a  few  days  ago,  the  sum  of 
$30,000  is  set  aside  for  new  paving,  and  there  is  another  fund  of  $23,000 
for  street  improvement  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  sum  of  $31,200 
is  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  a  charity  hospital  during  the  fiscal 
year,  while  $2,000  is  set  aside  for  beautifying  the  parks  and  esplanades — 
the  playgrounds  of  the  people.  The  report  of  the  city  treasurer  shows 
at  the  close  of  business  last  month  $332,646.25  cash  on  hand  and  $500,000 
in  bonded  depositories,  paying  the  city  3  riercent  interest  until  it  is 
needed   in   the  grade-raising  work. 

"Such  is  Galveston.     But  a  little  over  three  years  ago  slie  was  stricken 
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almost  to  death.  Her  credit  became  nil,  her  public  building's  were  de- 
molished, and  her  streets  were  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  thousands 
of  homes.  Today,  under  the  wise  administration  of  a  commission  of  five 
of  the  leading  citizens,  who  disregard  the  clamour  of  the  political  spoils- 
man, and  who  work  for  patriotic  motives,  Galveston  has  a  credit  unsur- 
passed by  any  city  in  the  South.  Galveston 's  example  in  municipal  thrift 
is  a  lesson  which  all  cities  should  learn.  It  demonstrates  what  strictly 
business  methods  will  accomplish,  and  ia  a  powerful  appeal  for  driving 
politics  out  of  municipal  affairs. ' ' 

The  details  of  this  plan  are  very  simple.  The  voters  with  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall  powers,  elect  a  mayor  and  four  or  more  eouncilmen, 
and  a  city  court  composed  of  a  chief  .iudsre  and  as  many  associate  .iudges 
as  are  necessary.  This  city  court  is  aai  entirely  separate  organization 
and  is  not  under  t.he  control  of  the  commission,  but  is  responsible  only 
to  the  voters.  Likewise  the  commission  is  also  responsible  to  the  voters. 
This  commission  is  composed  of  the  mayor  and  four  or  more  eouncilmen. 
This  gives  five  or  more  men  each  of  whom  respectively  is  responsible  for 
some  one  of  the  departments,  such  as  Public  Affairs,  Public  Accounts  and 
Finance,  Public  Works,  Public  Safety,  Public  Parks  and  Playgrounds, 
and  so  on.  This  commission,  as  has  been  said  before,  is  the  governing 
body  and  is  subject  only  to  the  voters,  the  mayor  acting  as  chairman  of 
the  commission. 

The  commission  plan  of  government  offers  several  benefits.  The  city 
is  or  can  be  operated  on  a  business  basis  entirely.  Any  citizen  who  wishes 
to  have  anything  done  can  call  at  the  mayor's  office  where  a  ma.iority 
of  the  eouncilmen  always  sit,  and  usually  in  less  than  an  hour  his  com- 
plaint is  attended  to.  There  is  no  need  for  petitions,  long  hearings,  and 
dissatisfaction  as  to  policy,  for  the  council  is  always  as  one,  the  majority 
ruling.  Direct  and  easy  nominating  and  electing  of  candidates  is  another 
important  phase  of  this  simi:)lified  plan  of  city  government.  The  voters, 
too,  are  given  the  rights  of  initiative,  referendum^  and  recall,  with  the 
right  to  elect  new  commissioners  whenever  the  need  arises.  The  voters 
use  the  short  ballot  which  is  much  more  important  than  is  recognized 
by  many,  and  so  simple  that  it  should  be  instantly  welcomed  as  a  great 
addition  to  the  list  of  effective  methods  of  securing  good  government. 
One  of  the  most  important  powers  of  the  commission  is  the  poAver  to 
appoint  and  remove  all  subordinate  officers  in  the  respective  departments 
by  a  majority  or  unanimous  vote  of  the  council.  Each  commissioner 
represents  the  city  as  a  whole,  ward  lines  l)eing  ignored;  and  each  voter 
votes  for  all  the  commissioners  and  for  these  alone,  the  clerical  officials 
being  hired  and  fired  by  the  commission. 

No  single  movement  in  the  whole  domain  of  municipal  affairs  has 
had  the  marvelous,  rapid,  and  widespread  growth  of  commission  govern- 
ment in  American  cities.     Fifteen  states,  and  among  them  North  Carolina, 
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now  liave  eeneral  laws  eivins  to  the  cities  withiu  their  borders  the  oppor- 
tunity to  adot>t  this  or  any  other  plan. 

The  City-Manager  Plan 

The  next  plan  of  municiDal  eovernment  that  we  shall  consider  is  the 
third  and  last  of  tlie  in-imary  forms  of  city  government,  the  city-manager 
plan.  During  the  last  ten  years  230  American  and  Canadian  cities  have 
changed  their  form  of  government  to  that  of  the  city-manager  plan.  City- 
managers  are  being  seriously  advocated  for  such  large  cities  as  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  others.  This  plan  originated  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  in 
1908.  It  is  in  brief  as  follows:  the  people  ignoring  ward  lines  and  using 
a  non-partisan  short  ballot  elect  a  council  of  popular  representatives, 
who  in  turn  hire,  su^iervise,  and  control,  with  the  power  to  remove,  a  well- 
paid,  full-time,  non-political  city-manager,  a  man  who  is  the  chief  exe- 
cutive for  the  entire  municipality.  He  appoints,  controls,  supervises, 
and  has  the  power  to  remove  the  heads  of  the  various  departments.  These 
department  heads  control  the  rank  and  file  of  the  administration.  In  this 
plan  the  people  rule.  They  vote  by  means  of  the  short  ballot,  and  have 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  with  powers  of  protest  and  election 
when  a  need  arises.  In  this  plan  the  powers  of  eovernment  are  vested  in 
specialists,  thereby  vesting  counsel  in  many  minds  but  execution  in  the 
hands  of  one.  System  is  substituted  for  ramshackleuess.  There  is  uni- 
fication of  powers  which  centralizes  responsibility.  Nevertheless  it  is 
essentially  democratic  because  the  people  have  the  full  rights  of  choice 
in  setting  up  and  pulling  down  the  jrovemment  they  live  under. 

There  has  been  such  a  vast  mass  of  comment  on  the  city-manager 
plan  that  it  is  had  to  select,  but  the  following  quotations  are  worth 
considering: 

"The  city-manager  plan  of  government  has  been  tried  and  found  to 
have  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  directness  of  responsibility."  (From 
a  resolution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1920,  urging  a 
law  to  permit  Pennsylvania  cities  to  adopt  this  plan.) 

"1  regard  the  commision-manager  plan  of  municipal  government  as 
a  marked  advance  over  any  hitherto  tried  in  this  country,  from  the  stand- 
point  of  both  efficiency  and   democracy."    (Woodrow  Wilson.) 

"The  people  in  general  feel  that  the  city-manager  nlan  has  been  a 
success  in  every  way  in  Elizabeth  City."  (Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Elizabetli  City,  N.  C.  a  town  of  9,000  population.) 

As  further  evidence  of  the  success  of  tliig  plan,  the  following  points 
are  pertinent.  They  are  taken  from  a  booklet,  the  story  of  the  City- 
Manager  Plan,  issued  by  tlie  National  Municipal  League. 

1.  No  city  which  has  tried  this  rdan  has  ever  erone  back  to  the  old 
plan. 

2.  Tlie    plan    spreads    fastest    in    regions    where    it    is    best    known,    as 
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for  instance  in  North  Carolina  where  twelve  cities  have  adopted  it  since 
1913. 

3.  Numerous  investigations  have  been  made,  not  always  friendly  at 
the  start,  and  the  reoorts  have  been  invariably  favorable. 

4.  Four  out  of  every  five  new  charters  now  follow  the  city-manager 
plan. 

5.  Political  scientists  without  exception  consider  it  the  best  plan  of 
city  government,  and  the  college  political  science  courses  teach  it  as 
accepted  doctrine. 

Between  April,  1920,  and  May,  1921,  the  number  of  cities  operating 
under  the  city-manager  plan  in  the  United  States  rose  from  177  to  224. 
Here  is  a  gain  of  more  than  twenty-five  percent  in  a  single  year. 

Besides  the  three  primary  forms  of  municipal  government,  .iust  dis- 
cussed, there  are  two  secondary  forms  which  demand  brief  attention. 
The  most  prevalent  is  possibly  the  commission-manager  plan,  although 
in  several  cities  the  aldermanie-manager  plan  is  found.  These  two  plans 
are  simply  combinations  and  adaptations  of  the  three  primary  forms, 
namely,  the  aldermanic,  the  commission,  and  the  city-manager  forms; 
and  to  go  into  detail  would  demand  more  space  than  is  allotted  to  this 
chapter.  They  are  seldom  seen  and  an  explanation  is  perhaps  unnecessary. 
In  fact  their  existence  in  North  Carolina  is  not  known  except  in  Greens- 
boro which  operates  under  the  commission-manager  plan — a  plan  that  has 
been  found  successful  in  several  large  cities.  It  may  indeed  prove  to  be 
the  best  form  of  government  for  the  larger  cities,  when  the  details  are 
better  determined  and  adjusted. 

Under  no  plan  is  it  easy  to  eliminate  partisan  politics  and  to  substitute 
therefor  competent  business  skill  in  the  management  of  the  business 
affairs  of  a  city,  but  almost  any  plan  affords  a  better  chance  for  it 
than  the  old  aldermanic  plan  of  growth. 

City  Government  Reforms  in  North  Carolina 

In  considering  the  problem  of  citv  and  town  government  in  North 
Carolina,  we  shall  do  so  with  the  city-manager  plan  foremost  in  mind. 
North  Carolina  has  made  wonderful  progress  of  late  years  in  municipal 
government  reforms,  but  it  has  still  a  long  and  tedious  journey  ahead 
before  the  vast  majority  of  our  cities  reach  safe  ground.  Our  city  affairs 
are  yet  not  by  any  means  what  they  ought  to  be.  Since  1913  there  have 
been  twelve  to^mis  and  cities  in  the  state  to  adopt  the  city-manager  plan. 
The  city   of   Greensboro  has  the   commission-manager  plan. 

The   following   table    of    city   manager-cities   in    North    Carolina   is   of 

interest : 
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Hickory    - 5,076 May,  1913 

Morganton    2,867 May,   1913 

Elizabeth  City  8,925 April,   1915 

High  Point  14,302 May,  1915 

ThomasviJle    5,676 May,  1915 

Morehead    City    2,958 June,    1916 

Goldsboro    11,296 July,  1917 

Gastonia    12,871 Aug.,    1919 

Hendersouville   3,720 July,  1920 

Durham  21,719 May,  1921 

Greensboro    19,861 May,  1921 

Reidsville  5,333 May,  1921 

Eight  out  of  these  twelve  cities  secured  the  manager-plan  of  govern- 
ment through  amended  charters  or  through  new  charters,  while  the  other 
four  made  the  chanee  by  means  of  council  ordinances  and  popular  ap- 
proval. The  present  law  of  North  Carolina  provides  that  any  city  can 
amend  or  repeal  its  charter  or  adopt  a  new  charter,  and  thus  provide 
for  government  by  either  the  aldermanic,  the  commission,  or  the  city- 
manager  plan,  the  choice  to  be  left  to  each  municipality.  In  North 
Carolina  people  are  free  to  choose  the  form  of  government  they  wish 
to  live  under  in  their  cities,  and  in  this  particular  the  state  stands  ahead 
of  most  other  states  of  the  Union. 

Our  larger  cities  are  usually  centers  of  industrial  life,  making  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  labor  element.  But  organized  labor  for  various 
reasons  usually  favors  the  commissiou-manager  and  the  city-manager 
forms  of  municipal  government. 

For  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  the  commission-manager  plan  is 
excellent,  for  it  allows  the  wise  counsel  that  the  municipal  affairs  of  a 
large  city  demand.     It  is  expensive,  as  a  rule. 

There  are,  however,  no  cities  in  North  Carolina  too  large  for  the 
city-manager  plan,  and  on  the  whole  this  plan  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is 
less  expensive  and  it  need  not  be  less  effective. 

In  our  large  cities  a  commission  of  three  or  five  men  can  act  .iust 
as  intelligently  and  far  more  cooperatively  than  can  seven  or  nine,  and 
the  routine  work  of  a  department  executive  is  not  too  heavy  when  given 
adequate  clerical  help. 

Most  cities  of  fewer  than  15,000  inhabitants  will  find  the  city-manager 
plan  the  least  expensive  and  the  best.  No  matter  whether  the  city  be 
mainly  industrial  or  mainly  residential,  a  few  competent  men  can  be 
secured  wlio  will  act  as  a  commission  meeting  once  a  week.  In  the  smaller 
towns  tlicse  men  will  usually  give  their  time  gratis,  for  they  realize 
that  what  is  best  in  government  for  the  people  as  a  whole  is  best  for 
them    as    individual    citizens.      Under    all    the    new    plans    they    are    either 
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responsible  department  executives,  or  advisers  of  a  city-manager  with 
full  authority  to  act. 

One  of  the  most  important  details  of  the  new  plan  is  the  city-manager 
himself.  Fortunately  there  is  now  a  course  in  city-management  covering 
four  years  of  work  and  study  in  the  school  of  commerce  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  in  a  few  years  our  cities  may  look  this  way 
for  trained  men  in  a  heretofore  undersized  profession.  The  college  grad- 
uate will  usually  begin  work  on  a  small  salary,  if  only  he  may  expect 
a  larger  salary  if  he  succeeds  or  stands  a  chance  of  rising  to  a  higher 
place  in  a  larger  town.  Unless  he  is  a  very  poor  business  man  and 
manager  he  vdll  save  the  city  the  very  first  year  two  or  three  times 
the  amount  of  his  salary. 

The  direct  city-manager  plan,  then,  is  better  than  any  other  now 
in  use  or  that  has  yet  been  advocated  for  the  small  town,  since  it  places 
the  administration  of  town  affairs  under  a  trained  and  competent  man 
who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  administration  of  town  affairs.  It  elim- 
inates unnecessary  expense,  but  still  leaves  the  people  in  control  of 
their   government   through   the    initiative,   referendum,    and   recall   powers. 

In  concluding  this  summary  of  municipal  government,  let  me  say 
that  the  main  question  resolves  itself  to  this:  will  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  let  conservatism  get  the  better  of  sound  reasoning,  or  will  they 
adopt  a  liberal-minded  attitude  and  accept  a  form  of  town  and  city 
government  that  is  a  proven  success  in  twelve  cities  of  this  state  and  in 
nearly  250  cities  of  the  United  States? 
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Goodnow:  City  Government  in  the  United  States. — The  Century 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Goodnow:    Municipal  Government. — The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Munro :  Government  of  American  Cities. — Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Munro :  Principals  and  Methods  of  Municipal  Administration. — Mac- 
millan Co.,  N.  Y. 

Woodruff :    A   Ncav  Municipal   Program. — D.   Appleton   Co.,  N.  Y. 

Woodruff:    City  Government   by  Commission. — D.   Appleton   Co.,   N.   Y. 

Zueblin:    American    and    Municipal    Progress. — Macmillan    Co.,    N.    Y. 

Eightor:   The  City  Manager  in  Dayton. — Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Toulmin:   The  City  Manager. — D.  Appleton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bradford :  Commission  Government  in  American  Cities. — Macmillan 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

National  Municipal  Eeview,  261  Broadwaj^,  N.  Y. 

The  American   City.- — American   City   Pub.   Co.,   N.   Y. 

Municipal  Index. — N.  Y.  Municipal  Journal,   1912. 

Story  of  the  City  Manager  Plan. — National  Municipal  League,  N.   Y, 

The  Short  Ballot  Booklet. — National  Municipal  League,  N.  Y. 
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The  Amended  Charter  of  the  City  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Consolidated  Statutes,  Laws  of  N.  C,  Chapter  56,  relating  to  Municipal 
Corporations. — Secretary  of  State,  Ealeigrh,  N.  C. 

Files  of  the  seminar  library  of  Eural  Social  Science,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Cleveland  Adopts  the  Manager  Plan.  By  Chester  C.  Maxey. — The 
World's  Work,  April  1922. 

Feb.  21,  1921 
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CHAPTER  XV 

MUNICIPAL  FINANCE  AND  FINANCIAL  METHODS 

J.  G.  GuLLicK,  Belmont,  Gaston  County 

The  problem  of  city  finance  is  as  old  as  cities  are.  Obtaining 
enough  money  to  function  a  municiiDality  completely  and  to  support  all 
its  activities  properly  -nithout  extracting  too  much  from  the  people  in 
taxes  has  always  been  a  problem.  But  never  in  the  past  has  the  raising, 
handling,  and  expending  of  city  revenues  been  such  a  complicated  problem 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  modern  city  is  constantly  adding  to  the  list  of 
public  services  and  .iust  as  constantly  realizing  that  each  new  activity 
means  new  expense.  City  governments  are  developing  new  ways  of 
serving  their  constituencies,  taking  larger  measures  to  make  community 
life  more  desirable,  and  increasing  the  scope  of  municipal  utilities  in 
general.  New  public  enterprises  are  constantly  being  initiated  and  old 
enterprises  expanded.  The  city  is  taking  upon  itself  to  a  large  extent 
the  task  of  looking  out  for  the  health  and  comfort,  progress  and  prosperity 
of  its  citizens.  More  and  more  money  is  being  spent  on  the  courts, 
.iuvenile  courts,  domestic  relations  courts,  police  protection,  fire  depart- 
ments, recreation,  schools,  public  sanitation,  public  health,  public  health 
laboratories,  clinics  and  dispensaries,  pasteurized  milk  stations,  parks, 
playgrounds  and  recreation,  sewer  mains,  paved  streets  and  sidewalks. 
The  bonded  debt  increases,  current  expense  increases,  the  interest  burden 
increases,  and  taxes  increase  accordingly.  The  per  capita  cost  of  main- 
taining the  complex  activities  of  a  city  of  the  first  class  is  sixteen  times 
multiplied  during  the  last  one  hundred  years.  It  is  with  this  increase 
of  administrative  costs  in  mind  that  we  present  an  analysis  of  the  finances 
of  the  three  leading  cities  of  North  Carolina,  along  with  a  study  of 
municipal  financial  methods  in  general,  and  a  consideration  of  some  new 
sources  and  means  of  raising  greater  revenues.  What  we  shall  attempt 
to  do  in  this  paper  will  be  (1)  to  examine  the  expenditures  of  Winston- 
Salem,  Charlotte,  and  Wilmington  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
cities  of  their  class  in  the  country-at-large,  (2)  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  revenues  of  the  North  Carolina  cities,  (3)  to  discuss  the  defects  in 
our  revenue  systems  and  the  remedies  for  these  defects,  (4)  to  discuss 
methods  of  efficient  handling  and  expending  the  income  of  cities,  and 
(5)   to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  from  these  facts. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  increased  revenue  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  fundamental  fact  that  all  revenue  raised,  no  matter  in  what  form 
or  by  what  means,   must   come   from  the  people ;    but   also   the  fact   that 
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whatever  the  people  pay  out  is  or  ought  to  be  paid  back  to  them  in 
some  form  of  service  by  the  city.  The  people  have  a  right  to  receive 
full  benefit  from  what  they  pay  out  in  taxes,  and  what  they  gain  in  low 
taxes  they  usually  lose  in  the  lack  of  civic  facilities  and  living  conditions. 

Expenditures  and  the  Cost  of  City  Government 

Let  us  first  examine  the  finances  of  the  three  North  Carolina  cities 
about  whose  finances  we  have  authoritative  data.  In  order  to  show  .iust 
how  we  stand  in  the  matter  of  municipal  taxation,  sources  of  city  revenue, 
average  expenditures  and  their  distribution  in  North  Carolina  cities,  we 
have  used  the  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  in  1918,  a  bulletin  of  the 
Federal  Census  Bureau.  These  were  the  latest  figures  available  at  the 
time  this  study  was  being  made.  All  the  data  used  in  this  report  refer 
therefore  to  the  year  1918,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  There  are 
only  three  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  or  more  in  the  state,  Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem,  and  Wilmington,  and  so  the  average  for  North  Carolina 
means  the  average  for  these  three  cities. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  sub.iect  of  municipal  expenditures  and  see 
what  the  cost  of  city  government  in  North  Carolina  is,  when  compared 
with  similar  costs  elsewhere.  According  to  the  statistics  used  in  this 
report,  the  cost  of  city  government  in  the  three  cities  of  North  Carolina 
with  .SO.noO  to  50.000  inhabitants  in  193  8  was  *21.48  per  capita.  This 
is  $5.50  per  capita  less  than  tlie  average  for  the  whole  group  of  such 
cities  ill  the  United  States.  The  figures  represent  all  governmental  cost 
paj'ments,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  amount  spent  in  North  Carolina 
for  municipal  government  is  relatively  small.  Governmental  costs  per 
capita  for  payments  for  expenses  of  general  departments  in  cities  having 
a  population  of  30,000  to  50,000  in  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States 
in   1918  were  as   follows: 

Cost  Per  Inhabitant 

Per  Capita  Per  Capita 

N.  C.  U.  S. 

General  government $.080  $1.20 

Police,  fire,  etc 2.22  3.00 

Conservation    of    lioalth 28  .33 

Sanitation 1.10  1.08 

Highways 1.41  1.88 

Charities,   hospitals,  etc 54  .55 

'Schools  and  libraries 3.41  C.ll 

Kecreation 02  .41 

Miscellaneous 00  .15 

General 20  .22 


$9.98         $14.93 
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The   percent   distribution    of   the   expenses    of    general    departments    in 

these  North  Carolina  cities  and  in  the  entire  group  of  such  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  1918  was  as  follows: 

Percent  Distribution 

H.  C.  U.  S. 

Percent  Percent 

General   government 8.0  8.1 

Police,  fire,  etc 22.3  20.1 

Conservation  of  health 2.8  2.2 

Sanitation 11.0  7.2 

Highways 14.1  12.6 

Charities 5.4  3.7 

Schools  and  libraries 34.2  40.9 

Eeereation 0.2  2.8 

Miscellaneous 1.0 

General 2.0  1.5 


100.  100. 

It  will  be  seen  that  North  Carolina  cities  devote  a  larger  percent  of 
their  expenditures  to  the  protection  of  property,  the  conservation  of 
health  and  the  building  and  maintenance  of  highways  than  other  cities 
of  their  clasa  in  the  United  States.  Which  does  not  mean  however  that 
they  are  spending  more  per  inhabitant  for  these  purposes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  expending  less  per  inhabitant  for  every  municipal  purpose, 
except  sanitation. 

Analysis  of  Revenues 

Let  us  now  consider  the  various  revenues  of  Winston-Salem,  Charlotte, 
and  Wilmington,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  cities  of  the  same  size 
in  other  states.  In  order  to  get  a  fair  basis  of  comparison,  the  averages 
for  the  ten  smallest  cities  of  over  30,000  population  in  the  United  States 
have  been  worked  out.  The  average  for  all  cities  with  population  above 
30,000  in  the  United  States  has  been  calculated,  and  will  be  used  whenever 
it  is  considered  of  value. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the  percents  they  make 
of  the  total  revenues  received  in  1918.  Here  we  have  an  index  of  the 
use  our  cities  are  making  of  each  source  of  revenue. 

The  sources  of  revenue  receipts  in  cities  of  30,000  or  more  population 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States,  and  the  percent  distribution  of 
these  receipts  in  1918  were  as  follows: 
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Sources  of  Revenue 

N.  C  U.  S. 

Percenl  Percent 

Property   tax 51.7  64.2 

Poll    tax 1.3  0.2 

Business  and  non-business  license 5.5  5.9 

Assessments  and  charges  for  outlays 7.3  6.5 

Fines,  forfeits,  and  escheats 0.9  0.5 

Subventions,   grants,  gifts,  donations,   and   pension 

assessments 8.9  4.1 

Earnings  of  general  departments 4.1  2.6 

Highways  privileges,  rents  and  interest 1.5  5.6 

Earnings  of  public  service  enterprises 18.8  10.4 


100.0         100.0 

The  amount  of  municipal  revenue  in  our  three  largest  cities  was 
relatively  low  in  J918.  It  was  $18.92  per  inhabitant,  while  the  average 
for  all  cities  in  the  United  States  was  $32.75  per  inhabitant.  For  all  cities 
of  their  class  (with  30,000  to  50,000  population)  the  average  was  $24.42 
per  inhabitant,  and  for  the  ten  smallest  cities  it  was  $21.04.  These 
figures  include  all  forms  of  revenue — taxes,  licenses,  subventions,  special 
assessments,  fines,  street  privileges,  earnings  of  public  service  enter- 
prises, etc. 

Now  let  us  comijare  tlie  amounts  received  from  each  source  so  that 
we  can  see  .iust  where  and  whv  they  are  not  getting  as  much  revenue 
as  other  cities  of  the  same  size. 

It  appears  that  the  receipts  from  taxes  on  property  are  relatively  low 
in  the  large  cities  of  North  Carolina.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  property 
tax  received  by  the  three  cities  of  the  state  reviewed  in  this  study,  was 
as  low  as  $9.79  per  inhabitant.  This  is  only  forty-seven  percent  of  the 
average  for  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  $4.36  less  per  person 
than  the  average  for  the  ten  smallest  cities  of  this  class.  The  property 
tax  comprises  only  51.7  percent  of  the  total  revenue  of  these  three  North 
Carolina  cities,  Avhile  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  64.2  percent  of  the  total 
revenue   of   all   cities   of   the   country-at-large. 

A  few  instances  will  further  bear  out  the  statement  that  our  city 
property  taxes  as  a  rule  are  low.  Thd  general  property  tax  of  Charlotte 
in  19]  9  was  only  $1.50  per  $100  of  assessed  values,  that  of  Winston- 
Salem  $2.00,  and  that  of  Wilmington,  the  highest,  $2.10.  While  Wil- 
mington had  the  highest  rate  of  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  it  was 
not  as  high  as  that  of  certain  otlier  cities  of  the  same  size  and  wealth 
in  other  states.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  had  a  total  of  assessed  property 
nearer  to  tliat  of  Wilmington  than  any  otlier  city  tliat  could  be  found, 
the    amount    of   property    on    the    tax   books    in    both    cities   being    almost 
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exactb'  the  same.  But  Wiliiiingfton  received  about  $60,000  less  from  her 
property  tax  than  La  Crosse  iu  1918,  and  vet  Wilmington  has  the  highest 
tax  rate  of  any  large  city  in  the  state.  MunicitJal  property  taxes  in 
North  Carolina  range  from  a  rate  of  six  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars 
in  La^\-ndale  to  $2.78  in,  Greenville.  The  rates  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
larger  towns  show  up  fairly  well.  Some  of  these  have  property  tax  rates 
that  should  enable  them  to  en.iov  all  the  advantages  that  modern  city 
civilization  affords.  Dunn  has  a  rate  of  $2.10,  Cherryville  $1.50,  and 
Hendersonville  $1.70.  It  is  noticeable  in  almost  every  case  that  the 
progressive  towns  that  have  made  great  advances  in  the  last  few  years 
have  moderately  high  tax  rates.  The  tax  rates  of  some  of  our  largest 
towns  and  cities  are  far  below  those  of  many  small  towns.  We  find,  for 
instance,  that  as  large  a  place  as  Goldsboro  has  a  property  tax  rate  of 
only  ninety-four  cents  per  $100.  The  rate  of  Fayetteville  is  $1.00,  that 
of  Morganton  ninety  cents,  and  that   of  Salisbury  $1.30. 

But  the  rates  of  certain  towns  and  villages  are  surprising.  Numerous 
incorporated  small-towns  in  North  Carolina  have  tax  rates  of  ten  cents, 
fifteen  cents,  and  twenty  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property. 
How  can  towns  with  such  tax  rates  expect  to  have  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  town  life  should  afford?  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not 
have  them,  and  they  do  not  increase  in  population,  in  business  enterprises 
and  profits,  or  in  wealth  and  attractiveness,  as  the  1920  census  amply 
demonstrates. 

However,  the  cities  of  this  state  make  better  use  of  the  poll  tax,  or 
street  tax,  than  the  other  cities  of  the  United  States.  But  this  is  a  small 
matter,  for  the  poll  tax  yields  only  1.3  percent  of  the  revenues  of  our 
cities,  and  a  still  smaller  percent  of  the  income  of  the  cities  in  other 
states. 

North  Carolina  cities,  with  t!ie  exception  of  Winston-Salem,  compare 
favorably  with  the  cities  of  other  states  iu  license  tax  revenues.  Under 
this  head  is  included  business  and  non-business  taxes,  collected  with  or 
without  the  issue  of  licenses.  There  are  various  kinds  of  business  and 
non-business  taxes,  which  include  dog  taxes,  automolaile  and  other  vehicle 
taxes,  and  various  other  permits.  The  average  revenue  from  license  taxes 
in  the  ten  smallest  cities  with  30,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  in  the  United 
States  is  $1.13  per  inhabitant,  that  of  Charlotte  $1.59,  that  of  Wilmington 
$1.31,  but  that  of  Winston-Salem  is  only  ten  cents  per  inhabitant.  Win- 
ston-Salem received  from  business  license  taxes  in  1918  only  $849,  and 
from  non-business  license  taxes  only  $2,628.  This  citj*  received  very  little 
from  licenses  and  permits  in  general  and  absolutely  nothing  from  dog 
taxes.  While  the  dog  tax  may  appear  insignificant  at  first  we  see  that 
it  is  a  source  that  brings  Wilmington,  $1,340  a  3'ear,  Charlotte  $239,  and 
as  much  as  $3,000  in  some  other  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Special    assessments    and    special    charges   for    outlaj's    depend    on    con- 
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ditions  and  vars'  from  year  to  year.  By  special  assessments  we  mean 
proportional  contributions  of  wealth  levied  against  land  and  collected 
from  the  owners  to  defraj'  the  costa  of  public  improvements.  This  kind 
of  revenue  can  be  expended  only  for  those  public  improvements  and  public 
services  which  are  of  special  value  to  the  property  owners  and  for  im- 
provements from  which  plainly  perceived  benefit  ensues  to  the  property 
owner  or  occupant.  Special  charges  for  outlays  differ  from  special  as- 
sessments only  in  the  method  of  collection.  The  average  of  such  revenues 
in  1918  in  Winston-Salem,  Charlotte  and  Wilmington  was  a  little  less 
than  that  for  the  ten  smallest  cities  of  the  30,000-50,000  class  in  the 
United   States— $1.38   against  $1.60. 

The  revenue  received  from  fines,  forfeits,  and  escheats  is  very  little. 
By  fines  we  mean  the  amounts  extracted  from  individuals,  firms,  and 
corporations  for  the  violation  of  law.  Forfeits  are  amounts  accruing 
to  governments  according  to  terms  of  contracts  as  penaltiesi  for  the  non- 
observance  of  such  contracts.  Escheats  are  amounts  derived  from  the 
disposal  of  property  the  owners  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  or  located. 
Practically  all  the  revenues  of  this  class  come  from  court  fines.  Prom 
this  source  our  city  treasuries  received  revenues  averaging  one  cent  per 
inhabitant  in  Wilmington  during  1918,  and  forty  cents  per  inhabitant 
in  Winston-Salem.  The  average  for  the  three  cities  was  eighteen  cents 
per  inhabitant.  Either  Wilmington  is  excessively  law-abiding  or  the 
officials  are  excessively  lax. 

The  only  subventions  received  during  the  year  in  these  three  cities 
were  from  the  home  counties  for  public  education.  Because  of  tlie  nature 
of  the  source  of  this  revenue  it  is  of  small  account  in  our  study. 

Thus  we  see  that  at  the  present  our  cities  are  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  funds  with  which  to  exercise  the  various  functions  of  city  government. 
Our  cities  are  fast  seeing  the  need  of  expanding  their  services  and  are 
taking  into  their  hands  to  a  larger  degree  than  ever  before  the  duties 
of  providing  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their  inhabitants,  and  if 
they  are  to  expand  their  functions  and  give  the  people  the  services  that 
the  more  progressive  cities  of  other  states  are  offering  they  must  have 
larger  revenues. 

In  order  to  see  further  into  the  financial  condition  of  our  cities  let 
us  see  the  amount  of  money  required  to  meet  expenses,  how  much  for 
interest  on  bonds  and  borrowed  money,  and  how  much  is  left  available 
for  outlays  and  other  purposes.  The  itortion  of  the  total  revenue  required 
for  meeting  current  expenses  in  the  average  city  of  the  United  States 
is  66.3  percent  against  64.3  percent  in  North  Carolina  cities.  City  gov- 
ernment in  this  state  costs  less  per  inhabitant  than  the  average  in  other 
states,  both  because  a  much  larger  per  capita  revenue  is  received  by  the 
cities  of  the  country-at-large,  and  because  a  larger  percent  of  these 
revenues  is  spent  upon  the  expenses  of  city  government.     This  statement 
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of  course  includes  all  ten  of  the  municipal  departments,  such  as  general 
government,  fire  and  police  protection,  sanitation,  education,  etc.  Munici- 
pal interest  charges  outside  North  Carolina  are  13.3  percent  Avhile  the 
average  in  North  Carolina  is  above  17  percent.  When  the  amount  re- 
quired for  current  expenses  and  interest  is  subtracted  from  the  total 
revenue,  20.4  percent  is  left  available  for  outlays  and  other  purposes  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  but  only  17.3  percent  of  the  total  revenue 
of  North  Carolina  cities  is  left  available  for  outlays  for  permanent  im- 
provements, and  other  purposes.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  1918 
statistics,  and  there  would  naturally  be  some  ehanees  in  the  details  of 
city  expense  of  government  since  that  date. 

Defects  and  Remedies 

In  order  to  see  the  defects  of  our  present  municipal  revenue  systems, 
let  us  look  once  more  at  the  fierurea  and  the  comparisons  that  have  been 
made,  so  as  to  see  .iust  what  these  facts  mean.  It  is  clear,  I  think, 
that  our  principal  weakness  lies  in  our  sreneral  property  tax.  In  all 
other  sources  of  municipal  tax  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  the  license 
tax,  we  compare  favorably  with  the  cities  of  other  states.  In  earnings 
of  sreneral  departments  we  are  a  few  cents  per  capita  ahead,  and  in 
income  from  street  privileere  and  rents,  we  are  a  little  behind,  in  poll 
tax  a  little  ahead,  and  the  margin  of  profit  earned  by  public  senvice 
enterprises  is  slightly  greater  in  North  Carolina  than  in  other  cities  of 
the  United  States.  A  principal  reason  why  Charlotte  and  Wilmington  and 
the  smaller  cities  lack  revenue  lies  in  an  insufficient  property  tax.  In  the 
case  of  Winston-Salem,  the  outstanding  reason  is  the  low  i)roperty  tax 
and  the  lack  of  license  tax  revenues  combined. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  this  weakness  is  so 
great  that  the  eeneral  property  tax  could  be  raised  considerably  without 
over-burdening  the  taxpayers.  We  could  not  expect  some  of  our  cities 
to  develop  necessary  utilities  and  desirable  i^ublic  services  on  their  present 
tax  rates.  The  outstanding  defect  in  city  finance  in  our  home  cities  is 
low  property  valuations  and  low  property  tax  rates — that  is  to  say,  low 
when  compared  with  progressive  cities  in  other  states.  For  instance  the 
property  tax  for  schools  alone  is  $3.40  per  $100  in  Ontario,  and  in  many 
another  California  town. 

But  the  fact  that  property  taxes  are  low  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
the  situation.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  many  cases  the  tax  cannot  be 
raised  until  some  new  legislation  is  enacted.  At  the  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  August  1920  an  amendment  to  the  municipal  act  was 
adopted  which  limited  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  to  a  maximum 
general  property  tax  of  fifty  cents  on  the  SlOO  of  assessed  values  for 
general  purposes — police  and  fire  protection,  health  and  sanitation,  etc. 
It  does  not  cover  school   taxes   or  taxes  for  interest   on   bonds.     In  some 
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cities  this  law  forces  a  lowering  of  the  1918  tax  rates,  but  in  some  cases 
it  leaves  room  for  an  increase.  The  fifty-cent  limit  has  resulted  in,  gen- 
uine distress  in  almost  all  our  larger  cities.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Municipal  Association  a  few  weeks  ago  town  and  city  officials  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  meet  their  general  expenses  under  the 
fifty-cent  limit.  Many  reported  that  their  cities  are  just  managing  to 
exist,  and  others  are  said  to  have  been  forced  into  a  violation  of  the  law. 
They  were  obliged  to  levy  a  rate  higher  than  that  authorized  by  the 
Municipal  Act.  (Just  as  we  go  to  press  with  this  chapter,  we  learn 
that  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  December,  1921,  relieved  the 
cities   of  the  state  by  amending  the  Municipal  Act  of  the  year  before.) 

But  there  are  other  defects.  Under  our  new  system  of  taxation  the 
schools  and  the  state  government  are  amply  provided  for,  but  the  financial 
needs  of  the  cities  have  become  more  and  more  urgent.  One  of  the 
heaviest  expenses  of  a  city  government  is  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
police  force  and  courts  to  enforce  the  laws  and  ordinances  and  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.  Under  the  present  system  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
penalties  imposed  for  the  violation  of  law  go  to  the  state  school  fund 
and  only  the  actual  costs  go  into  the  local  treasury.  Now  tlie  state 
constitution  says :  ' '  All  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  the  military  or  penal  laws  of  the  state  shall  go  into  the 
school  fund.  CNotice  that  the  constitution  says  military  or  penal  laws.) 
The  State  Eevenue  Act  says  that  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  in 
behalf  of  the  state  (mark  the  word  state)  go  to  the  school  fund,  etc. 
The  organic  and  statute  law  of  the  state  makes  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
penalties  a  state  matter.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  the 
finances  of  towns  and  cities.  But  let  us  go  back  a  few  years  and  see 
why  it  affects  the  cities.  Some  years  ago  the  receipts  of  the  local  courts 
for  the  violation  of  town  ordinances  went  into  the  local  treasury  to  help 
pay  the  expenses  of  local  government,  and  the  fines  for  state  offenses 
went  into  the  school  fund  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
state  constitution.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  state  board  of  education, 
hunting  for  badly  needed  revenues,  had  the  legislature  enact  a  statute 
making  tlie  violation  of  a  town  or  city  ordinance  a  misdemeanor  and  an 
offense  against  the  state,  thereby  taking  from  the  towns  a  greatly  needed 
revenue. 

There  is  still  another  outstanding  defect  in  our  revenue  system.  This 
is  the  gross  discrimination  between  the  trades,  businesses,  and  professions 
that  arc  called  on  to  pay  privilege  or  occupation  taxes.  Section  five  of 
the  revenue  or  machinery  act  says  that  every  practicing  physician,  lawyer, 
dentist,  optician,  oculist,  osteopath,  photographer,  architect,  insurance 
adjuster,  electrical  engineer,  chiropractor,  civil  engineer,  or  any  person 
practicing  the  art  of  healing  shall  pay  to  the  state  the  sum  of  five  dollars 
per    annum.      It    further   provides   that    "no    city,    county,    or   town   shall 
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impose  any  additional  license  tax  against  these  professional  people," 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  are  the  vei-y  persons  who  are  the 
greatest  beneficiaries  of  city  privileges,  such  as  schools,  paved  streets, 
water,  lights,  and  other  convmunity  privileges  that  attract  increasing 
populations.  This  provision  is  enforced  while  the  merchant,  the  miller, 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  blacksmith,  .iitney  driver,  banker,  barber  and 
others  are  required  to  Day  a  special  tax  for  the  privilege  of  living  and 
doing  business  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

But  what  can  Ave  do  with  these  defects?  In  the  first  case  the  municipal 
tax  limit  of  fifty  cents  on  the  $100  of  property  can  be  removed  by  legis- 
lative sanctions.  What  one  legislature  has  done,  another  can  undo.  A 
bill  providing  for  raisine  the  tax  rate  to  one  dollar  has  .iust  been  brought 
before  the  Legislature  at  its  present  session.  The  measure  has  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
Senate.* 

Another  piece  of  legislation  that  should  be  enacted  is  the  repeal  of 
the  section  of  the  revenue  act  requiring  that  fines  imposed  for  the  violation 
of  town  and  city  ordinances  shall  go  to  the  local  school  fund.  The  towns 
need  this  money  and  they  oueht  to  have  it.  The  schools  are  much  better 
provided  for  now  than  they  were  when  this  law  was  enacted,  and  the 
towns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  badly  in  need  of  it.  Such  fines  naturally 
belong  to  the  towns,  and  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  this  revenue. 

These  gross  discriminations  against  towns  and  cities  in  levying  license 
and  special  privilege  taxes  should  be  removed.  There  is  no  reason  why 
people  in  certain  businesses  and  trades  should  have  to  pay  a  tax  while 
those  in  other  trades  and  professions  are  not  taxed.  The  taxed  and  the 
untaxed  are  equally  great  beneficiaries  of  town  privileges.  In  some  cases 
those  who  are  not  taxed  receive  even  greater  benefit  from  city  privileges 
and  facilities  than  those  who  are  taxed.  But  whether  or  not  there  is 
discrimination,  there  are  certain  professions  which  should  be  taxed.  When 
a  person  eneaeed  in  a  certain  business  receives  many  times  more  service 
out  of  certain  city  facilities  and  utilities,  such  as  the  streets,  than  the 
ordinary  citizen,  that  person  should  pay  a  special  privilege  or  license 
tax.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  a  .iitney  owner  who  uses  the  streets 
much  more  than  the  ordinarv  car  owner,  and  who  uses  them  as  a  means 
of  income,  is  required  to  pay  a  license  tax.  Thus,  to  remove  unjust  dis- 
criminations and  to  obtain  some  of  the  much  needed  revenue,  the  legis- 
lature should  give  the  towns  the  privilege  of  levying  taxes  on  the  fol- 
lowing  objects  and  businesses: 

d)  On  moving  picture  and  vaudeville  shows — a  reasonable  tax  based 
on  the  population. 


Since  this  was   written  this  measure  has  been  passed  in  the   Senate. 
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(2)  On  circuses,  menageries,  wild-west,  dog,  and  pony  shows — a  tax 
equal  to  that  levied  by  the  state. 

(3)  On  each  of  the  ■orofessions  in  the  following  list,  the  same  tax  as 
that  levied  by  the  state,  which  is  five  dollars  per  annum:  Practicing  law- 
yers, physicians,  dentists^  oculists,  photographers,  opticians,  optometrists, 
osteopaths,  architects,  veterinary  surgeons,  fire  insurance  ad.iusters,  elec- 
trical engineers,  chiropractors,  civil  engineers,  and  all  persons  practicing 
any  professed  art  of  healing  for  fee  or  reward. 

(4)  On  all  dealers  in  horses  and  mules- — a  tax  of  not  less  than  twenty 
dollars. 

(5)  On  sewing  machine  agents — a  tax  equal  to  that  levied  by  the  state. 

(6)  A  reasonable  tax  on  oil  eomuanies  selling  certain  oils  and  doing 
business  in  any  incorporated  city  or  town  and  uaine  the  public  streets 
of  the  city  or  town  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  business  whether  or 
not  the  offices  or  places  of  business  of  the  said  companies  are  located 
within  or  without  the  s?aid  city  limit. 

(7)  On  telephone  and  telegraph  companies — a  graduated  tax  based 
on  the  population,  such  a  tax  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

For  additional  local  revenues,  the  following  taxes  might  be  levied : 
A  higher  carnival  tax,  a  dance-hall  license  tax,  a  public-dray  license, 
higher  pool-table  tax^  a  tax  on  transient  merchants,  a  vehicle  tax,  and 
an  auctioneer 's  tax.  Some  of  these  taxes  ought  to  be  high  enough  to  be 
practically  prohibitive. 

Some  of  these  are  new  sources  of  revenue  while  others  are  merely 
an  increase  of  taxes  already  existing.  The  revenue  from  these  sources 
would  bring  the  towns  and  cities  thousands  of  dollars  of  additional  income 
each  year. 

Most  of  our  difficulties  in  municipal  finance  have  been  created  by  state 
law  and  can  be  removed  only  by  legislative  enactment.  The  general 
financial  administration  of  municipalities  in  North  Carolina  is  an  open 
field  for  improvement.  The  loose  financial  systems — or  sometimes  lack 
of  system — are  well  known  to  most  of  us.  The  defects  of  our  financial 
methods  are  different  in  different  municipalities,  and  remedies  must  be 
worked  out  according  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  town. 

However,  one  defect  that  is  common  to  the  financial  administration 
of  practically  all  our  municipalities  is  the  lack  of  a  uniform  system  of 
accounting  and  reporting.  We  need  a  system  whereby  cost-units  are 
reckoned  in  each  department  of  every  city.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
a  taxpayer  of  a  city  can  know  whether  or  not  his  city  government  is 
inefficient,  extravagant  and  wasteful,  except  by  comparing  his  city  with 
other  cities  on  this  bnsis.  On  no  other  basis  can  a  city  administration 
be  fairly  criticised,  and  budgets  properly  determined.  This  matter,  how- 
ever,  is   more   fully   discussed   elsewhere   in   the   Year-Book. 

There  is  one   way   in  which   the   financial   administration   of   our   cities 
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should  be  limited.  The  power  of  the  cities  to  create  indebtedness  should 
be  better  safegruarded  than  at  the  present.  Under  the  present  clause  of 
"necessary  expense"  the  cities  are  given  wide  privilege  and  can  go 
too  far  in  this  matter.  It  is  said  that  in  some  of  our  cities  this  privilege 
has  been  almost  criminally  abused. 

Another  need  of  our  cities  is  a  proper  use  of  the  budget.  Under  an 
amendment  to  the  Municipal  Act  every  municipality  is  required  to  make 
out  a  budget,  but  we  do  not  know  in  any  authoritative  way  to  what  extent 
our  municipalities  are  observing  this  law.  Budgets  which  are  prepared 
merely  to  comply  with  the  law.  and  which  are  practically  disregarded 
after  they  are  made  out,  are  of  little  value.  The  fact  that  state  law 
requires  our  cities  to  lay  out  budgets  is  no  indication  of  what  use  is 
made  of  them  after  they  are  adopted. 

The  collection  of  taxes  is  another  matter  in  which  we  are  weak,  ac- 
cording to  figures  taken  from  the  report  of  the  North  Carolina  Tax  Com- 
mission. In  the  small  towns  this  is  a  matter  more  of  personal  efficiency 
than  of  any  certain  system,  but  in  the  larger  cities  it  is  a  case  of  organi- 
zation plus  personal  efficiency.  We  could  not  go  into  the  details  of 
revenue  collections,  bookkeeping,  and  office  procedure  in  the  different 
towns  and  the  needs  peculiar  to  each  town,  for  this  would  require  a 
survey  that  would  be  beyoud  the  scope  of   our  present  study. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  revenue  raising  has  been  directed  towards 
new  sources  and  to  enlarging  or  creating  new  sources  by  law.  But  now 
let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  sources  that  we  already  have.  It  is 
doubtful  wisdom  for  a  city  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  hunting  up  new 
sources  of  revenue,  if  meantime  it  fails  to  obtain  maximum  results  from 
the  sources  of  revenue  it  already  possesses.  In  North  Carolina  it  is  the 
small-towns  especially  that  could  profit  by  making  better  uses  of  their 
present  sources.  The  best  way  for  many  of  these  little  towns  to  increase 
their  income  is  to  make  a  better  use  of  the  property  tax.  When  a  town 
has  a  property  tax  as  low  as  fifteen  to  forty-five  cents  it  is  obvious  that 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  raise  the  general  property  tax — the  principal 
source  of  all  city  revenue. 

If  the  figures  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  are  correct  it  is  evident 
that  our  cities  do  not  receive  full  benefit  fromHhe  tax  rates  they  already 
have.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  uncollected  taxes  in  some  of  our  muni- 
cipalities is  astonishingly  high.  The  amount  of  city  taxes  reported  uncol- 
lected in  Greensboro  was  $9,260  in  1918;  in  Dnrham  $82,433;  in  Charlotte 
$142,781;  in  Burlington  $21,845;  in  High  Point  $21,577;  in  Monroe 
$11,151;  in  Mount  Airy  $19,782;  in  New  Bern  $32,658;  in  Salisbury 
$23,502;  in  Wilmington  $23,540;  in  Winston-Salem  $28,224;  the  total 
in  the  entire  state  being  $770,000.  And  mind  you  1918  was  our  most 
prosperous  j'ear.  The  amount  of  uncollected  tax  in  our  small-towns  is 
relatively   large,    their   size   considered.      To   what   extent   we   can   rely   on 
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these  fieures  we  do  not  know.  It  is  possible  that  most  of  these  collections 
were  made  after  the  Commission  Eeport  had  eone  to  press.  Nevertheless 
it  is  fairly  clear  that  we  have  room  to  improve  in  tha  administration  of 
our  present  municipal  tax  system. 

The  EfScient  Use,  Handling,  and  Expenditure  of  Funds 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  of  financial  administration  is  the 
efficient  use,  handling,  and  expenditure  of  city  revenues  after  they  are 
secured.  In  the  handline  of  city  incomes  much  can  either  be  saved  or 
wasted.  The  financial  administration  of  a  city  must  be  thoroughly  weU 
organized  in  order  to  secure  efficiency  and  to  make  the  best  use  of 
city  funds. 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  business  activities  and  dealings  in 
city  hall  offices  calls  for  a  closely  unified  system  if  adequate  results  are 
passed  on  to  the  taxpayers.  Just  what  a  city  administration  is  called 
on  to  do  is  to  make  every  cent  of  tax  money  spent  count  the  most  in 
benefit  to  the  taxpayers.  All  leaks  and  unnecessary  expenditures  must 
be  stopped.  Two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  securing  this  end 
are,  (1)  a  proper  system  of  municipal  bookkeeping  and  office  procedures, 
and  (2)  proper  auditing  and  reporting.  A  large  saving  can  sometimes 
be  effected  by  keeping  the  smallest  possible  open  bank  balance  and  the 
largest  possible  surplus  on  savings  account. 

An  important  means  of  eliminating  waste  is  an  adequate  system  of 
certifying  and  endorsing  all  bills  and  warrants  against  the  city.  The 
method  of  doing  this  in  a  small-town  would  necessarily  be  different  from 
that  in  a  city.  In  a  small-town  it  should  be  required  that  every  bill 
against  the  town  be  brought  to  a  certain  official  of  the  city  for  exami- 
nation and  certification  before  it  is  ordered  paid.  In  large  cities  this 
is  the  work  of  the  auditor.  In  such  cities  all  claims  against  the  city 
would  be  audited  by  this  officer,  who  also  acts  in  many  cities  as  a  check 
on  all  departments  of  city  government,  including  the  treasurer  and  the 
comptroller,  who  must  report  all  receipts  to  him  daily.  In  some  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  country  there  are  special  bureaus  of  investigation  and 
examination  in  addition  to  the  regular  corps  of  auditors,  and  the  result 
is  a  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  The  following  are 
some  questions  that  might  Avell  be  considered  before  certifying  bills 
against  a  city: 

1.  Has  the  bill  been  paid? 

2.  Has  an  appropriation  been  made  to  meet  the  expenditure  and  is 
there  a  suflfieient  balance  to  pay  the  bill? 

3.  Are  the  items  of  the  bill  correctly  stated? 

4.  Is  the  proof  of  delivcrj-  suflicient? 

5.  Is  the  bill  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  filing? 

A  uniform  system  of  municipal  accounts  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
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of  city  government  today.  No  matter  how  efficient  a  system  of  accounting 
may  be,  if  it  is  not  uniform  with  that  of  other  cities  in  the  state  the 
best  results  cannot  be  obtained  because  the  costs  of  city  government 
cannot  be  compared.     Such  a  system  is  needed  in  this  state. 

With  a  uniform  system  of  municipal  accounts  the  costs  of  city  gov- 
ernment in  the  various  cities  can  be  compared.  The  cost  of  fire  pro- 
tection or  street  cleaning  in  one  city  can  be  compared  with  that  in  other 
cities  throughout  the  state.  But  where  each  city  has  a  diiferent  system 
and  similar  expenses  are  charged  to  different  accounts,  no  such  com- 
parison can  be  made.  When  a  comparison  of  cost-units  in  city  govern- 
ment can  be  made  the  expenses  of  a  city  can  frequently  be  reduced. 
A  city  where  the  unit-cost  of  fire  protection  is  high,  by  comparing  and 
studying  the  methods  used  in  a  city  where  the  cost  is  low,  has  a  chance 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  its  fire  department,  and  even  to  increase  its  efficiency. 

Uniform  municipal  accounts  enable  the  city  officials  to  issue  uniform 
reports.  They  enable  city  officials  to  fill  out  the  uniform  reports  required 
by  the  state,  but  with  the  systems  or  lack  of  systems  in  some  of  our 
cities  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  this  properly  as  required  by  law. 
A  system  of  reports,  audits,  and  statistical  analysis  which  would  insure 
accuracy,  publicity,  and  economy  in  the  financial  operations  of  all  the 
cities  and  towns  is  needed  in  this  state,  and  the  inaucuration  of  such 
a  system  might  well  be  demanded  l)y  the  taxpayers.  Uniform  reports  of 
course  require  uniform  accounting:. 

In  financing:  public  improvements  the  usual  method  is  to  issue  bonds. 
In  North  Carolina  the  rate  on  these  bonds  usually  ranges  from  four  to 
six  percent.  The  law  provides  for  a  special  tax  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  interest  on  bonds  and  for  creating  sinking  funds  with  which 
to  liquidate  the  bonds  on  maturitv.  How  generally  sinking  funds  are 
created  and  how  promptly  interest  is  paid  is  a  matter  callinsr  for  a  par- 
ticular survey  and  report  at  another  time.  The  sub.iect  is  extremely 
important  in  North  Carolina. 

A  part  of  municipal  administration  that  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  of  ereat  importance  in  the  proper  handling  of  the  city  revenue  is 
budget-making.  The  cities  of  the  country  have  been  forced  by  revenue 
necessities  to  develop  budget  systems  to  take  the  place  of  the  haphazard 
methods  that  formerly  prevailed.  As  yet  only  a  few  of  our  cities  prepare 
any  real  budget — that  is,  accompany  a  tax  levy  with  details  of  appropria- 
tions. This  form  of  budget,  however,  has  been  growing  in  favor  and 
in  time  will  undoubtedly  be  used'  by  all  the  largest  cities  of  the  country. 
The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget  is  the  call  for  estimates 
from  the  department  heads.  The  estimates  are  statements  of  the  antici- 
pated receipts  and  expenses.  City  councils  or  commissioners  find  that  each 
department  calls  for  more  money  than  it  expects  to  receive,  so  upon  some- 
one must  fall  the  thankless  job  of  cutting  down  or  readjusting  the  esti- 
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mates.  This  task  requires  so  much  study  of  details  that  it  can  most  con- 
veniently be  performed  by  one  person  or  at  the  most  two  or  three.  The 
budeet  after  being  made  out  is  passed  on  by  the  city  council  or  some 
other  law-making  board  of  the  city.  But  the  real  benefit  comes  from 
the  right  use  of  the  budget.  It  must  be  made  out  with  the  expectation 
and  the  requirement  of  living  up  to  it,  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible. 
To  a  certain  extent  cities  should  be  required  to  confine  their  expenditures 
to  the  budgets  published,  for  by  doing  so  the  responsibility  for  si  deficit 
or  debt  created  in  any  certain  department  can  be  placed  definitely  on  the 
executive  who  is  responsible  for  it,  and  this  will  insure  a  more  careful 
use  and  expenditure  of  money. 

But  it  is  not  possible  for  human  foresight  to  anticipate  all  the  needs 
of  a  city  a  year  in  advance.  An  emergency  might  arise  that  would  neces- 
sitate the  spending  of  more  money  than  was  appropriated.  There  are 
however,  a  number  of  waj's  of  jDroviding  for  this.  In  particular  there 
are  three  general  methods  of  providing  for  such  needed  funds.  A  re- 
vision of  the  budget  has  been  customary  in  some  cities.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  making  it  possible  to  begin  the  year  with  clear 
accounts,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  lessening  the  importance  of  the 
original  budget,  and  it  leads  to  extravagance.  The  transfer  of  money 
from  one  appropriation  to  another  is  a  common  method,  but  this  com- 
plicates the  accounts.  The  least  confusing  and  most  efficient  way  lies 
in  providing  a  sufficient  margin  of  revenue  to  meet  emergencies.  Such  a 
fund,  however,  offers  a  great  temptation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
appropriations  within  reasonable  bounds  if  there  is  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  open  to  departmental  raids.  While  our  cities  could  not  well 
be  confined  to  the  exact  appropriations,  it  appears  advisable — and  there 
is  some  demand — that  our  North  Carolina  cities  be  required  to  keep  closer 
to  their  budgets  thani  they  do  at  present.  This  viuld  make  it  necessary 
for  each  official  to  make  a  closer  study  of  the  needs  of  his  special  depart- 
ment. It  would  serve  as  a  check  on  expenditures,  and  practically  eliminate 
pork-barrel  legislation.  It  would  also  let  the  people  of  the  city  know  in 
advance  almost  the  exact  amount  that  is  being  spent  for  each  city  activity, 
and  with  the  people  advised  about  just  what  is  spent  for  each  object 
or  purpose  and  just  what  results  are  being  obtained  from  this  expendi- 
ture, the  officials  of  the  city  would  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  show  proper  results  for  what  is  being  spent  and  to  make  all  expendi- 
tures count  in  maximum  ways. 

Conclusions  and  Suggestions 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  easily  possible  to  feel  gratified 
over  municipal  finances  in  general  in  this  state.  We  have  seen  many 
things  that  must  bo  done  if  we  are  to  have  efficient  municipal  admin 
istration.      Xo    state    or    community    so    favored    as    Nortli    Carolina    mth 
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waterpowers,  productive  soils,  advantageous  seasons,  and  other  resources 
can  afford  to  handicap  its  potential  advantages  by  disregarding  the  need 
for  up-to-date  municipal  organization,  machinery,  and  methods.  In  the 
future  the  rating  of  municipalities  for  purposes  of  residence,  business, 
and  public  credit  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  such  factors  as 
now  prevail  in  the  rating  of  business  corporations,  namely  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  financial  and  managerial  status  of  the  enterprise  and  of  the 
present  benefits  and  probable  future  values  of  personal  and  financial  par- 
ticipation in  the  enterprise. 

In   conclusion  the  following   suggestions  are  submitted: 

1.  The  legislature  should  remove  the  fifty-cent  limit  on  the  city  prop- 
erty tax  rate  levied  for  general  expenses;  also  the  discriminations  existing 
in  the  levying  of  special  and  license  taxes  on  businesses,  trades,  and 
professions. 

2.  The  state  should  develop  and  gradually  put  into  operation  a  system 
of  uniform  municipal  accounts  and  reports. 

3.  Furtlier  legislation  should  be  considered  concerning  budgets  and 
their  proper  use. 

Summary  of  City  Finances 

Based  on  (1)  The  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  1918,  a  Federal  Census 
Bureau  Bulletin,  and  (2)  Press  Summaries  of  the  Census  Bureau,  for 
the  year  ending  May  31,  1921. 

Jrer  Capita  Costs:  iQi7i$i    iQ?fl?i 

All  U.  S.  cities,  30,000  population  or  more $3-4.16 

Ten  largest  cities,  over  500,000  population 40.16 

Ten   smallest   cities,   30,000-50,000   group 21.31 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 24.61*    $39.46 

Charlotte,    N.    C 18.19*      25.12 

Wilmington,    N.    C 15.60*       32.86 

Percent  Eevenues  from  property  tax : 

All  U.  S.  cities,  30,000  population  or  more 64.2 

Ten  largest   cities,   over  500,000 66.7 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 51.3  50.8 

Charlotte,    N.    C 48.0  47.7 

Wilmington,    N.     C 57.5  65.3 

Total  Expenditures: 

Winston-Salem,    N.    C $970,161  $1,969,960 

Charlotte,   N.    C 792,661  1,193,163 

Wilmington,   N.    C 498,886  1,116,868 


Revised  on  basis  of  1920  census  of  population. 
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Sources  of  Information 

Fairlie,  John  A.  Municipal  Administration. — Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Serial  No.  774,  general  series 
No.  573.     December,  1915. 

Municipal  Civics,  Leaflet  No.  32,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  its  schools. 

Second  Biennial  Eeport  of  the  Minnesota  Tax  Commission.  1910.  Chap- 
ters XXII  and  XXIII. 

Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1915,  1917,  1919. 

Odum,  H.  W.  Community  and  Government. — University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Extension  Bureau  Leaflet,  Vol.  IV,  No.  5. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  February  1921. 

Munro,  William  B.  Principles  of  Municipal  Administration. — Mac- 
millan Co.,  N.  Y. 

Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  in  191S. — A  bulletin  of  the  Federal 
Census  Bureau. 

Federal  Census  press  summaries,  financial  statistics  of  cities,  Nov. 
7,  1921,  and  Feb.  1,  1922. 

The  1920  Report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  Raleigh,  N'.  C. 

March  7,  1921, 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

MUNICIPAL  ACCOUNTING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Phillip  Hp:ttleman,  Wayne  County 

Perhaps  the  most  needed  and  the  least  discussed  reform  in  the  cities 
of  North  Carolina  is  that  of  municipal  accounting.  For  a  moment  it 
may  appear  that  this  is  a  broad  statement,  when  our  health  problem, 
child  welfare  problem,  and  other  similar  problems  are  considered,  but 
it  is  only  when  one  realizes  how  much  these  reforms  depend  on  adequate 
financial  methods,  that  this  paramount  issue  can  be  properly  appre- 
ciated. Why  it  is  the  least  talked  of  is  readily  understood  when  it  is 
realized  that  so  few  of  our  reformers  know  anything  of  the  technical 
side  of  accounting.  And  as  a  general  rule  the  officials  who  control  the 
finances  of  the  city  know  just  as  little  about  the  proposition  as  do  the 
reformers. 

In  order  to  ascertain  just  how  North  Carolina  cities  stood  in  this 
connection  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  83  municipalities  of  the  state 
having  a  population  of  1,500  or  over.  The  report  which  follows  is  based 
mainly  on  the  returns  of  forty  of  these  municipalities. 

In  the  outset,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  cities  having  the  best 
systems  were  more  eager  to  report  than  others,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  cities  which  did  not  report  use  only  a  cash-received-cash-paid 
sj'stem  of  books.  We  have  however  an  adequate  supply  of  material  to 
consider,  as  practically  half  of  our  municipalities  are  represented  in  the 
replies  received. 

1.  The  first  question  on  the  schedule  was  aimed  at  determining  whether 
our  cities  used  a  single-  or  a  double-entry  system  of  books.  Seven  or 
practically  one-sixth  of  the  forty  reporting  cities  still  adhere  to  the  old 
single-entry  system.  There  is  only  one  satisfactory  method  of  book- 
keeping for  a  city  of  this  size  and  that  is  a  double-entry  system.  In  a 
single-entry  sj'stem  it  is  only  possible  to  draAv  up  a  balance  sheet  and  to 
determine  a  proprietorship  account  where  a  private  business  is  concerned. 
Such  a  system  is  certainly  insufficient  in  municipal  accounting.  Any 
up-to-date  system  should  show  expense  and  revenue  accounts  and  should 
at  the  same  time  furnish  a  basis  for  a  profit  and  loss  statement.  The 
double-entry  system  not  only  allows  this  but  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
an  internal  check  on  clerical  work.  No  decent  commercial  enterprise 
could  afford  to  do  business  without  a  double-entry  system  of  books.  As  a 
first   suggestion,   I   may   say   that   municipal   accounting   and   reporting   in 
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all  cities  of  this  size  should  be  based  on  a  double-entry  system  of  book- 
keeping. The  cities  that  reported  a  single-entry  system  were  Eoanoke- 
Eapids,  Oxford,  Eockingham,  Weldon,  Mount  Airy,  Southport,  and  Enfield. 

2.  A  happier  response  was  found  to  the  second  question  which  asked 
the  municipalities  if  they  periodically  constructed  and  published  a  finan- 
cial statement.  Only  two  cities,  Laurinburg  and  Statesville,  fail  to 
publish  annual  financial  statements.  It  is  very  important  for  taxpayers 
to  have  a  chance  to  know  the  condition  of  finances  of  the  cities  they 
support.  Such  statements  serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  how  much 
each  department  can  afford  to  spend  and  how  much  it  does  spend.  It  is 
surprising  that  fourteen  of  the  cities  do  not  publish  a  profit  and  loss 
statement,  and  this  list  includes  Greensboro,  large  as  it  is.  The  city 
of  Morganton  does  not  publish  a  profit  and  loss  statement  because  as 
the  treasurer  writes,  ' '  there  is  no  loss. ' '  I  think  we  can  safely  recommend 
that  it  would  be  well  to  publish  the  profit  if  there  is  any, 

3.  More  than  twenty-five  percent  of  these  cities  do  not  have  their 
different  departments  in  separate  accounting  units,  without  which  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  report  upon  departmental  budgets,  except  in  ways 
of  rough  guessingf  year  by  year.  One  can  readily  see  that  under  such 
a  system  one  department  may  profit  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  of  all 
the  rest.  No  department  can  plan  an  extensive  program  for  the  future 
if  it  does  not  know  how  its  finances  stand. 

.4.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  prevalent  methods  of  municipal 
accounting  in  North  Carolina  is  the  failure  to  use  the  budget  system. 
Practically  fifty  percent  of  the  reporting  cities  fall  down  in  this  par- 
ticular. If  municipal  accounting  is  to  have  teeth  to  prepare  the  food 
for  the  whole  municipal  body  (if  such  a  figure  may  be  used),  then  a 
budget  system  is  a  vital  essential.  In  the  first  place  if  the  budget  system 
is  used  then  we  are  assured  of  a  practically  up-to-date  accounting  system 
because  it  is  only  on  such  a  basis  that  a  real  budget  can  be  prepared. 
If  only  a  cash-received-cash-paid  system  of  books  is  used  then  obviously 
it  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  prepare  a  budget.  A  budeet  cannot  be  estab- 
lished on  such  a  basis.  A  budget,  in  simple  language,  is  a  financial  pro- 
gram of  the  estimated  operating  expenses  and  revenues  for  the  new 
year  based  on  the  experiences  and  records  of  the  old  year  or  for  any 
given  fiscal  period.  It  is  prudentially  wise  for  every  city  to  publish  its 
budget  in  advance  so  that  the  taxpayers  can  have  their  say  before  its 
final  adoption.  It  reflects  credit  on  an  administration  if  it  can  obtain 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  to  expend  definite  amounts 
of  revenue  upon  the  various  stated  purposes  of  a  budget.  If  there  is 
dissatisfaction  then  taxpayers  have  an  opportunity  to  change  the  budget 
before  it  is  finally  adopted.  In  either  event  the  results  are  favorable  to 
the  cit.y  administrators. 

On  the  technical   aide   of   the   question,  the  first   essential  is  a   budget 
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ledger  where  every  account  is  credited  with  its  allotment.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  each  account  will  be  debited  with  the  amount  expended, 
and  so  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  statement  can  be  drawn  up  showing 
the  condition  of  each  account.  This  monthly  statement  could  be  drawn 
up  in  three  columns,  the  first  column  showing  the  annual  appropriation^ 
the  second  the  amount  of  the  allotment  for  a  particular  period,  and  the 
third  eivine  the  expenses  of  that  period.  An  exhibit  of  this  sort  would 
enable  the  taxpayer  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  as  com- 
pared with  past  administrations,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  serve 
as  a  guide  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Every  city 
that  fails  to  use  an  adequate  budget  system  deprives  its  citizens  of  a 
very  fundamental  right  in  government. 

5.  Nine  cities  in  this  group  fail  to  separate  income  and  costs  by  de- 
partments. Brevard  separates  incomes  and  costs  for  its  water  depart- 
ment alone.  This  list  is  identical  with  that  of  the  cities  which  reported 
poor  accounting  systems.  The  deficiency  mil  probably  disappear  when 
an  entirely  new  system  is  inaugurated.  Six  cities  in  the  group  do  not 
publish  records  and  reports  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  with  the 
operations  of  previous  years,  and  with  other  cities  maintaining  similar 
departments. 

Greensboro  is  included  in  a  list  of  thirteen  cities  which  make  no 
statistical  records  of  the  cost  of  operations.  For  a  large  city  like  Greens- 
boro it  is  hard  to  see  why  simple  cost  records  are  not  made,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  cities  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  true  that 
perfection  in  municipal  accounting  should  be  our  aim  and  goal  but  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  too  detailed  analysis  may  cost 
more  than  this  finding  is  worth.  Elaborate  cost  records  require  the  work 
of  expert  accountants  and  many  difficult  processes  are  involved.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  Government  Printing  Office  of  the  United  States 
expended  more  in  obtaining  cost-account  records  for  part  of  its  business 
than  tlie  entire  business  was  wortli.  We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
over-elaborate  cost-accounting,  in  advocating  a  program  for  North  Caro- 
lina cities. 

6.  Another  element  in  municipal  accounting,  which  involves  much 
detail  but  wliieli  can  not  be  ignored  as  can  statistical  cost  records,  is  a 
system  of  control  accounts  and  subsidiary  ledgers.  This  is  an  important 
phase  of  city  financing,  but  thirteen  of  our  cities  fail  to  use  it.  For  this 
purpose  a  general  ledger  of  the  city  is  required  together  with  a  group 
of  subsidiary  ledgers.  The  system  of  controlling  accounts  is  operated 
by  taking  the  totals  from  the  original  documents  and  posting  them  in 
the  general  ledger.  The  accounts  in  detail  which  are  taken  from  the 
original  documents  are  posted  directly  to  the  subsidiary  ledgers,  so  it 
can  be  seen  that  by  such  a  system  you  have  an  internal  check  on  depart- 
mental   records.      If    the    bookkeeping    work    is    properly    done    then    the 
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balance  of  the  controlling  account  should  correspond  to  the  balance  of  the 
subsidiary  ledgers. 

7.  More  than  half  of  the  reporting  cities  fail  to  make  any  record  of 
depreciation  in  computing  costs.  In  this  list  are  included  such  large 
cities  as  Tarboro,  Durham,  Greensboro,  Henderson,  Goldsboro,  and  Burling- 
ton. Eighteen  of  these  cities  create  no  reserves  for  depreciation  and  in 
this  listj  besides  some  of  the  others  mentioned,  Wilmington  must  be  in- 
cluded. It  is  indeed  strange  that  so  few  municipalities  make  a  record  of 
depreciation.  Many  large  business  enterprises  have  been  brought  to  the 
wall  because  they  failed  to  take  this  important  factor  into  consideration. 
If  no  record  of  depreciation  is  made  and  no  reserve  created  therefor,  the 
assets  of  a  city  will  gradually  disappear  and  there  will  be  nothing  to 
supply  their  place. 

I  wish  to  propose  three  systems  of  measuring  depreciation  which  every 
municipality  can  adopt  for  certain  purposes.  The  most  simple  system 
of  measuring  depreciation  is  known  to  accountants  as  the  straight-line 
method.  Under  this  system  the  value  of  the  product  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  probable  durable  life  and  a  certain  amount 
of  the  product  is  charged  off  to  expense  each  year  and  a  corresponding 
amount  reserved  to  replace  the  asset  at  the  end  of  its  existence.  For 
example,  we  will  assume  that  a  city  lias  a  fire  truck  which  is  worth 
$1,000  and  that  the  life  of  the  fire  truck  is  estimated  at  ten  years.  Under 
the  straight-line  method  $100  expense  will  be  charged  off  each  year  and  a 
corresponding  reserve  for  depreciation  made.  At  the  end  of  the  ten 
years,  assuming  that  $100  has  been  charged  off  each  year^  there  will  be  a 
reserve  of  $1,000  which  will  replace  the  truck  now  unfit  for  use.  Under 
the  straight-line  method  no  calculation  is  made  of  the  interest  element  and 
therefore  some  accountants  urge  the  second  method  known  as  the  com- 
pound interest  method.  If  we  reinvested  the  hundred-dollar  annual 
depreciation  charge  which  we  have  .lust  spoken  about,  then  it  will  be 
figured  at  the  current  rate  of  interest.  This  interest  will  be  compounded 
every  year  together  with  the  regular  depreciation  account  and  tlierefore 
it  will  take  less  time  to  accumulate  the  replacement  fund.  I  would  espe- 
cially recommend  this  system  where  the  funds  are  used  for  additions  to 
the  property.  The  third  method  may  wisely  be  used  when  it  is  estimated 
that  the  property  or  piece  of  machinery  will  have  some  salvage  value  after 
it  has  ceased  to  be  of  use.  The  method  for  calculating  depreciation  in 
this  case  is  generally  known  as  the  sinking  fund  method.  Here  you  cal- 
culate the  value  as  if  it  were  an  annuity,  aceumulatins  in  ten  years  $950 
(using  the  same  illustration  and  assuming  that  our  property  has  a  salvage 
value  of  $50).  In  this  case  you  will  have  one  steady  annuity  payment  to 
which  can  be  added  the  interest  which  would  be  convertible  annually. 
These  three  systems  which  we  have  described  can  apply  to  practically  any 
depreciation   problem   that   would   confront   a   city.      They   are   simple   and 
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practicable.  The  cities  of  North  Carolina  can  save  thousands  of  dollars 
simply  by  adopting  adequate  systems  for  measuring  depreciation.  Many 
municipalities  own  and  operate  certain  public  utilities,  say  water  works, 
claimine  that  thev  can  supply  the  service  more  cheaply  than  private  con- 
cerns can  do.  Such  claims  should  be  investieated  and  it  will  frequently 
be  found  that  a  city  cau  eain  by  the  services  and  efficiency  of  up-to-date 
private  corporations.  Public  utilities  conducted  by  a  municipality  usually 
supply  a  cheap  immediate  service  because  no  recognition  is  made  of  de- 
preciation, but  after  a  certain  time  the  property  is  useless  and  there 
is  no  fund  to  replace  it.  Then  the  taxpayers  must  be  taxed  to  replace  the 
Avhole  system  suddenly  much  to  their  disgust.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
would  never  occur  with  a  private  corporation  because  the  depreciation 
fund  would  be  sufficient  to  replace  the  property. 

8.  Practically  seventy-five  percent  of  the  cities  investigated  do  not 
distribute  maintenance  charges  on  a  time  basis.  In  this  detail  of  munici- 
pal finance  most  of  the  cities  fell  down.  One  is  surprised  to  find  that 
such  small  cities  aa  Eeidsville,  Monroe,  and  Louisbure  do  distribute  their 
charges  on  such  a  basis,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  system  should 
not  be  more  widespread.  The  taxpayers  are  best  represented  under  such 
a  system  and  the  administrators  can  best  show  how  efficiently  they  have 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  city.  When  the  time  basis  is  used  there 
is  also  a  barometer  for  comparing  one  administration  with  another.  If  it 
is  found  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  maintenance 
in  different  periods,  the  fault  may  be  traced  to  the  inadequate  functioning 
of  material  assets  because  of  long  service.  Another  advantage  in  using  a 
time  basis  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  comparisons  can  be  made  with 
o.ther  cities. 

9.  Only  seven  of  the  cities  do  not  create  sinking  fund  reserves.  Prac- 
tically all  corporations  protect  the  interests  of  their  bondholders  by  set- 
ting aside  annual  sums  that  will  meet  the  payment  of  bonds  at  maturity. 
The  amount  set  aside  is  figured  at  the  rate  of  the  interest  it  will(  bring. 
I  think  the  case  between  a  corporation  and  its  bondholders  is  analogous 
to  that  existing  between  a  municipality  and  the  taxpayers.  Taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  the  same  protection  that  bondholders  in  private  corpor- 
ations have.  These  sinking  reserve  funds  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
trustee  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  interest,  or  can  be  used  as  a  separate 
fund  by  the  municipality,  but  in  no  event  must  they  be  applied  to  cur- 
rent operations. 

10.  Seven  cities  do  not  make  schedules  of  revenues  and  expenses. 
These  cities  are  Laurinburg,  Enfield,  Morehead  City,  Statesville,  Edenton, 
Elizabeth  City,  and  Roanoke  Rapids.  Witli  just  two  exceptions  these  are 
the  cities  that  create  no  sinking  fund  reserves.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  figures  that  will  give  a  scliedule  for  revenue  and  expense  unless 
the   double-entry   system    of    bookkeeping    is    used.      Therefore   it   is    only 
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natural  that  Enfield,  Statesville,  Edenton,  and  Eoanoke  Eapids  furnish 
no  such  schedules.  But  in  the  ease  of  Laurinburg,  Morehead  City,  and 
Elizabeth  City  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  issuing  needed  statements 
of  this  sort,  if  the  books  are  kept  correctly.  It  is  only  by  publishing 
such  statements  that  a  view  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  municipality 
can  be  given.  Many  a  municipality  thinks  it  has  a  surplus  fund  just 
because  there  is  a  large  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  when  in  reality  an 
expense  and  revenue  schedule  might  show  that  there  is  a  deficit,  large  or 
small.     Such  instances  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

11.  A  better  showing  was  made  in  answer  to  the  question,  are  any 
analyses  made  of  expenditures?  Only  three  cities,  Eoanoke  Eapids,  Eden- 
ton. and  Laurinburg  report  in  the  negative.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  how  complete  these  analyses  are,  but  the  fact  that  so  many 
cities  made  some  form  of  financial  analysis  is  worthy  of  mention. 

12.  Only  two  cities,  Laurinburg  and  Eoxboro,  reported  a  negative  an- 
swer to  the  question:  are  your  accounts  audited?  Here  we  ran  into  a  sur- 
prise because  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  very  few  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  state  have  their  books  audited.  However,  the  system  of 
auditing  can  come  in  for  criticism  because  many  of  the  books  are  audited 
in  the  poorest  kind  of  fashion.  In  many  of  the  smaller  cities  an  alderman 
or  a  committee  of  aldermen  is  appointed  to  audit  the  books,  and  one  can 
readily  realize  how  utterly  inefficient  is  sucli!  a  system  of  auditing.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  four  North  Carolina  cities,  Charlotte,  Ealeigh,  Greens- 
boro, and  Durham  have  their  books  audited  by  certified  accountants  quar- 
terlj'.  Certainly  every  taxpayer  should  have  this  protection,  and  I  think 
that  auditing  by  certified  public  accountants  is  feasible  for  every  town  of 
1,500  or  more  inhabitants.  Only  last  Wednesday  Mr.  Willis,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  writing  in  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News,  shows  the  disadvantage  of  North  Carolina  cities  in  the 
bond  markets  of  the  United  States.  He  states  that  the  main  cause  of  this 
disadvantage  is  the  delay  or  default  in  paying  interest  on  securities  at 
maturity  dates,  and  that  this  frequent  failure  in  North  Carolina  is  due 
to  the  inefficiency  of  our  municipal  finances.  Tliere  is  often,  he  states, 
no  record  of  the  dates  when  these  securities  mature  or  of  the  amounts 
of  interest  due  or  when  or  where  they  are  due.  In  this  one  matter  alone 
certified  public  accountants  can  do  much  to  establish  the  financial  repu- 
tation of  North  Carolina  cities  in  the  bond  markets  of  the  country  and  to 
facilitate   the  advantageous   sale   of   our   municipal   securities. 

13.  There  are  many  other  reforms  that  might  with  impunity  l.>e  advo- 
cated, but  I  think  we  often  obscure  our  main  purposes,  by  advocating 
countless  reforms  that  tend  to  becloud  rather  than  clear  the  main  issue. 
There  is  one  matter,  however,  which  I  think  North  Carolina  municipalities 
cannot  afford  to  disregard,  and  that  is  uniform  systems  of  city  accounting 
and    reporting.      I   think   I   can   see   in   the   future   the   development   of   a 
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community  of  interests  among  North  Carolina  cities,  due  to  the  improve- 
ment of  transportation  and  communication  facilities,  to  business  ability 
in  municipal  heads,  and  to  the  increasing  intelligence  and  persistent  de- 
mands of  democratic  constituencies.  A  healthy  rivalry  will  arise  among 
these  cities,  and  uniform  accounting  offers  a  way  of  establishing  clear 
leadership.  It  ^\'ill  aid  primarily  in  showing  whether  the  administration 
of  one  city  government  has  been  as  efficient  as  that  of  another.  It  will 
at  the  same  time  furnish  a  basis  for  comparing  city  costs  in  the  various 
departments,  and  this  basis  will  be  fair  because  it  will  be  based  on 
identical  systems  of  financial  method.  For  such  a  purpose,  a  pamphlet 
could  be  made  for  each  city  containing  a  financial  statement  of  the  munici- 
pality for  each,  year,  and  this  statement  could  be  distributed  among  the 
different  cities  of  the  state.  A  uniform  system  of  accounting  and  re- 
porting will  not  only  redound  to  the  efficiency  and  merit  of  the  municipal 
finances  of  our  state,  but  also  will  be  a  mighty  factor  in  the  economic 
and  social  endeavors  of  our  people. 


Questionnaire  Schedule 

The  following   inquiry   on  Municipal  Tinances  and   Methods   in   North 
Carolina  was  sent  to  83  cities  of   1,500   or  more  population : 

1.  Do  you  keep  a  cash-received-cash-paid  system  of  books? 

Single-entry  system? Double-entry  system? 

2.  Do  you  periodically  construct  and  publish  a  financial   statement   of 
the  municipality? Also  profit  and  loss  statement? 

3.  Do  you  departmentalize  your  city,  making  up  budgets  for  each  de- 
partment?  And  do  you  use  the  budget  system  of  accounting? 


4.  Is  any  effort  made  to   separate   income  and   costs  Ijy   departments? 

and   are   records   and  reports  made  so   that   comparisons   can 

be  made  with  previous  year's  operations  and  with  other  cities  maintaining 
similar   departments? 

5.  Are  any  statistical  records  made  of  cost  of  operations? 

6.  Have  you  a  system  of  coTitrolling  accounts  and  subsidiary  ledgers? 


7.  In  comj)uting  costs,  is  any  record  made  of  depreciation?. 
And   are   reserves  created  therefor? 

8.  Are  maintenance  cliarges  distributed  on   a  time  basis?.. 

9.  Are  sinking  fund  reserves  created? 

10.  Are  schedules  of  revenues  and  expenses  made? 

11  Are  any  analyses  made  of  expenditures? 

12.  Are   your    accounts   audited? How    often?.. 
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By  whom? 

Signed 

Office  held 

City K  C. 

Sources  of  Information 

Questionnaire  Schedule  of  Municipal  Finances. 

North  Carolina  Club  Year-Book  1917-18,  pp.  92-103. 

Municipal  Accounting,  by  Eggleston,  pp.  23-58. 

Principles  of  Accounting,  by  Baton  &  Stevenson,  pp.  327,  391-395, 
626-628,  106,  238,  491-496,  482-505,  48,  107,  495,  517-526,  511-515, 
193-197. 

Greensboro  Daily  News,  May  25,  1921,  article  by  M.  H.  Willis  on 
County  and  Municipal  Finances. 

March  21,  1921. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

MUNICIPAL  UTILITIES  AND  FRANCHISE  POLICIES 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

W.  E.  Wolf,  Indiana 

This  report  deals  with  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  Status  and 
Policies  of  North  Carolina  Towns  and  Cities  of  one  thousand  or  more 
population,  with  reference  to  Public  Services  and  Franchises.  The  report 
is  incomplete  because  (1)  only  fifty-nine  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  public  officials  answered  the  cjuestionnaires  sent  them;  (2)  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  not  as  clear  as  it  might  have  been;  and  (3)  I  was  unable 
to  see  the  officials  in  person  and  to  inspect  the  different  utilities  of  the 
various  towns  and   cities. 

The  success  of  cities,  varies  according  to  the  variety,  the  quality,  and 
the  economy  of  the  public  services  rendered.  We  have  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Hayes  that  a  city  must  be  carefully  planned  or  its  progress  and  pros- 
perity will  bq  affected.  Mr.  Eeavis  has  shown  us  the  necessity  of  good 
government.  With  these  things  in  mind,  I  want  to  ask:  What  advantage 
would  it  be  to  a  well-planned  city  with  an,  ideal  type  of  government  if 
it  lacked  utilities,  or  had  the  kind  of  utilities  that  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  or  that  retard  manufacturing,  trade,  or 
credit  institutions? 

The  two  types  of  city  utilities  that  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper, 
because  they  are  tlie  types  wliieh  are  found  in  this  state  in  the  greatest 
numbers,  are  (1)  those  that  are  privately  owned  and  operated,  and  (2) 
those  that  are  publicly  owned  and  operated. 

Private  Ownership  and  Operation 

The  arguments  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Advantages:  (1)  Moie 
effi'i'ieiitly  managed;  the  people  will  get  the  best  service.  (2)  Clieaper  serv- 
ice. This  may  )je  true  wliere  the  company  serves  several  towns  with  the 
same  equipment.  Disadvantages:  (1)  The  utility  is  a  monopoly  and  the 
company  often  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  by  giving  poor  service.  (2)  The 
rates  may  be  high  because  the  company  is  in  business  for  profit  and  not 
as  a  service  to  the  citizens. 

Public  Ownership  and  Operation 

The  arguments  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Advantages:  (1)  The 
citizens  eot  the  kind  of  service  that  they  desire  because  they  have  the 
last  word  in  the  management  of  the  utility.   (2)   The  rates  will  be  cheaper, 
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if  operated  with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency,  because  the  city  is  not 
in  the  business  for  profit,  but  for  service.  There  will  be  no  profits  to  be 
distributed  to  the  owners;  so  this  amount  can  be  saved  in  cheaper  rates. 
(3)  There  will  be  less  labor  trouble  because  civic  enterprises  can  have 
better  hours  and  wage  schedules.  The  employees  will  also  do  more  for 
the  city  than  they  would  for  the  cori)oration  because  of  civic  pride  and 
the  will  to  serve.  (4)  The  mmiieipal  plants  are  a  city  asset  and  a  source 
of  civic  pride.  Disadvantages:  (1)  Politics  will  be  centered  in  them  and 
will  result  in  poor  service  and  high  rates.  This  can  be  overcome  by  putting 
the  employees  on  the  basis  of  Federal  government  employees.  That  is, 
have  all  of  them  take  civil  service  examinations,  and  in  this  way  the 
city  would  get  only  the  most  efficient.  (2)  Financially  unsound.  This 
disadvantage  can  be  overcome  by  wise  management.  A  careful  survey 
should  be  made  before  the  city  builds  or  takes  over  a  plant  and  de- 
termines upon  rates.  Th^  best  site  can  be  selected,  and  a  fully  outlined 
plan  concerning  all  necessary  expenditures  can  be  made  in  advance  with 
very  little  inaccuracy.  In  this  way  the  citizens  cad  have  a  check  on  the 
plant,  its  operation  and  results. 

Before  a  city  determines  whether  or  not  it  will  operate  a  utility,  or 
will  grant  a  franchise  for  the  operation  of  one,  it  should  have  an  expert 
on  the  sub.iect  study  the  situation  fully  and  give  a  report  to  the  citizens 
through  the  city  council  or  commission.  If  this  preliminary  report  shows 
that  it  will  be  an  economic  advantage  to  the  citizens  as  a  whole,  the 
city  should  either  own  and  operate  the  public  utility,  or  grant  a  franchise 
for  one  to  be  operated  by  a  private  corporation. 

The  Law  in  North  Carolina 

In  the  North  Carolina  Consolidated  Statutes,  p.  2831,  Part  5,  Sec. 
2832,  under  the  title  "Power  to  Control  and  to  Establish  Public  Utilities," 
we  find  the  following  law: 

"Any  city  shall  have  the  right  to  acquire,  establish,  and  operate  water- 
works, electric  lighting  systems,  gas  systems,  schools,  libraries,  cemeteries, 
market  houses,  wharves,  play  or  recreation  grounds,  atliletic  grounds, 
parks,  abattoirs,  slaughter-houses,  sewer  systems,  garbage  and  sewage 
disposal  plants,  auditoriums,  or  places  of  amusement  and  entertainment, 
and  armories.  The  city  shall  have  the  further  right  to  make  a  civic 
survey  of  the  city,  establish  hospitals,  clinics,  or  dispensaries  for  the 
poor,  and  to  dispense  milk  to  the  babies;  shall  have  the  power  to  establish 
a  system  of  public  charities  and  benevolence  for  the  aid  of  the  poor 
and  destitute  of  the  city;  for  the  welfare  of  the  visitors  from  the  country 
and  elsewhere,  to  establish  rest-rooms,  public  water-closets,  and  urinals, 
open  sales  places  for  the  sale  of  produce,  places  for  hitching  and  caring 
for  animals,  and  for  the  parking  of  automobiles;   and  all   reasonable  ap- 
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propriations  made  for  such  purposes  Avill  be  binding  on  the  city,  subject 
to  the  state  constitution. 

Franchise  Policies 

It  is  further  found  in  Pell  Eevisal,  Section  2915,  that  a  city  can  con- 
tract for  a  service  for  thirty  years. 

Since  the  author  has  been  a.ble  to  consult  with  only  the  authorities  in 
Ealeigh  and  Chapel  Hill  concerning  the  method  of  granting  franchises, 
and  since  no  city  or  town  answered  this  part  of  the  questionnaire  sent 
it,  full  details  concerning  the  methods  of  granting  of  franchises  by  North 
Carolina  cities  cannot  be  given. 

Ealeigh  has  the  following  section  in  its  charter  under  the  title  of 
Granting  of  Franchises:  "No  franchise  shall  be  granted  by  the  city  of 
Ealeigh  until  the  question  shall  be  submitted,  at  a  special  or  general 
election,  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city,  and  until  a  ma.iority  of  those 
voting  upon  the  proposition  have  voted  in  favor  of  granting  such  fran- 
chise: Provided,  that  in  all  elections  upon  the  granting  of  franchises,  the 
person,  persons,  or  corporation  applying  for  same  shall  deposit  with  the 
city  treasurer  a  sum  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  commissioners, 
will  be   sufficient  to   defray  the  expenses   of  such  election. ' ' 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  people  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Before  the 
question  is  put  before  the  people  of  Ealeigh,  there  is  an  investigation 
made  and  the  finding  of  such  investigation  is  made  public  at  the  same 
time  that  the  notice  of  the  election  is  made.  The  people  generally  vote 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  commission.  In  case  the  report 
is  unfavorable  to  the  corporation  that  is  appealing  for  a  franchise,  the 
corporation  can  publish  its  side  in  the  papers  and  the  public  can  use 
its  discretion  in  the  matter  of  voting. 

Another  part  of  the  same  section  of  the  Ealeigh  charter  states:  "Pro- 
vided further,  that  any  and  all  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  that 
have  been  herebefore,  or  that  may  be  hereafter,  granted  to  or  held  by 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  in  the  streets,  alleys,  sidewalks,  public 
grounds  or  places  in  the  said  city,  shall  be  subject  to'  a  tax  by  said  city 
in  such  amounts  as  the  board  of  commissioners  may  think  just,  separate 
from  and  in  addition  to  the  other  assets  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
and  in  addition  to  a  license  tax;  and  the  board  of  commissioners  may 
require  the  rendition  and  assessment  thereof  accordingly." 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  city  of  Ealeigli  can  tax  the 
property  of  any  business  that  operates  in  that  city  under  a  franchise. 
It  can  also  charge  them  a  license  tax.  A  public  service  corporation  in 
Raleigh  in  other  words  is  liable  to  (1)  a  i^roperty  tax,  (2)  a  franchise 
tax,  and   (3)   a  license  or  privilege  tax. 

In  Chapel  Hill,  a  corporation  gets  its  francliise  from  the  city  council. 
This  body  does  not  refer  the  matter  to  the  people.     In  existing  franchises, 
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the  town  has  protected  itself  against  aii.y  damages  that  may  be  done  by 
any  corporation  that  operates  under  a  franchise  that  the  town  has  granted; 
it  has  kept  the  power  to  tax  such  corporations,  and  it  has  limited  the 
duration  of  the  University  lighting  franchise. 

The   Questionnaire   Used 

The  questionnaire  that  was  sent  out  reads  as  follows: 

University    of    N.   C,   Jan.    10,    1921. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wolf,  one  of  our  students,  is  making  a  study  of  City  Utili- 
ties, Municipal  Ownership,  and  Franchise  Policies  in  North  Carolina  cities. 
Please  hurry  back  to  us  on  the  attached  card  the  information  he  calls  for. 

Also,  please  write  us  a  letter  detailing  at  length  the  franchise  policies 
of  your  city,  as  for  instance  (1)  method  of  granting,  (2)  length,  (3)  com- 
pensation to  city — money  or  special  service,  (4)  provision  for  forfeiture, 
(5)    policy   of  terminating  franchise,    (6)    method   of  taxation. 

Yours  truly, 

HOWAED  W.  ODUM, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
City    Services    of Population 

Please  check  those  you  have.  Underscore  those  that  are  owned  by 
the  city. 

•  Electric  light  plant — Sewage  system — Public  swimming  pool  or  baths — 
Garbage  disposal  plant — Abattoir — Pulilic  market — Community  house  or 
recreation  center — Public  rest  room — Library — Hospital — Cemeteries — 
Public  health  officer — Public  health  nurse — City  park — Park  around  sta- 
tion— Y.  M.  C.  A.  building — Y.  W.  C.  A.  building — Number  of  railroads 
entering  city — Miles  of  paved  streets — Miles  of  paved  sidewalks — Paid 
fire  department — Number  of  public  school  buildings — Total  replacement 
value  $ 

Form   of   Government:    Aldermanic — Commission — City   Manager. 

Signed ..Office   held 

This  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  the  to^^^ls  and  cities  of  North 
Carolina  which  had  a  population  of  one  thousand  or  over.  The  1920 
Census  was  used  in  finding  the  population  of  these  towns  and  cities. 
These  places  were  grouped  into  four  classes  according  to  size,  as  follows: 
Class  I,  places  having  1,000  to  2,500  population;  Class  II,  places  having 
2,.500  to  .5,000  population;  Class  III,  yilaces  having  5,000  to  10,000  popu- 
lation ;   Class  IV,  places  having   10,000  or  more  population. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  towns  and 
cities  in  North  Carolina  with  1^000  or  more  inhabitants;  79  in  the  first 
class,  30  in  the  second  class,  13  in  the  third  class,  and  14  in  the  fourth 
class. 
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In  answer  to  the  136  questionnaires  that  were  sent  out  the  first  time 
and  the  86  that  were  sent  the  second  time,  we  had  59  returns.  Partial 
information  from  18  additional  cities  and  towns  was  obtained  from  Mr. 
Hayes's  questionnaire.  The  towns  covered  by  the  questionnaires  were 
as  follows:* 

Class  I,  Towns  of  1,000  to  2,500  Population 

*Ahoskie,  Andrews,  Ayden,  *BeUaaven,  Benson,  Bessemer  City,  Bre- 
vard, Burgaw,  *Carrboro,  Chapel  Hill,  *China  Grove,  Cherryville^  *Clinton, 
Cornelius,  *Dallas,  Davidson,  *East  Lumberton,  *East  Spencer,  *Eoxobel, 
Elkin,  Enfield,  *Fairmont,  *Farmville  fForest  City,  *Franklinton,  *Fre- 
mont,  *Gibsonville,  Graham,  *Granite  Falls,  ^Hertford,  Hillsboro,  Kern- 
ersville,  *La  Grange,  Leaksville,  Louisburg,  *Lowell,  *Madison,  Maiden, 
Marion,  *Maxton,  Mayodan,  *McAdenville,  *Mebane,  *Mocksville,  Mount 
Holly,  fMount  Olive,  Murphy,  *North  Wilkesboro,  *Norwood,  Plymouth, 
*Eaeford,  *Kaniseur,  *Randleman,  *Red  Springs,  *Robersonville,  *Roper, 
*Seotland  Neck,  *Selma,  *Siler  City,  *Smithfield,  fSouthport,  *Spring 
Hope,  St.  Pauls,  Taylorsville,  *Troy,  Tryon,  *Wake  Forest,  Warsaw, 
*Waynesville,  *Weldon,  Wendell,  West  Hickory,  Whiteville,  *W!illiamston, 
Windsor^  Rutherfordton,  Chadbourn,  Highland,  Littleton. 

Class  II,  Towns  of  2,500  to  5,000  Populaition 

Albemarle,  *Ashboro,  fBeaufort,  Belmont,  *Canton,  *Clayton,  Dunn, 
*Edenton,  *  Hamlet,  *Kings  Mountain,  fLaurinburg,  Lenoir,  Lincolnton, 
Lumberton^  fMount  Airy,  Mooresville,  Morganton,  *Newton,  Oxford,  *Roan- 
oke  Rapids,  Rockingham,  fRoxboro,  *Sanford,  fShelby,  *Spencer,  *Tar- 
boro,  Wadesboro,  fHeudersonville,  Monroe,  Morehead  City. 

Class  III,  Towns  of  5,000  to  10,000  Population 

Concord,  fElizabeth  City,  *Fayetteville,  Greenville,  Henderson,  Hick- 
ory, Burlington,  fKinston,  ^Lexington,  Reidsville,  fStatesville,  *Thomas- 
ville,  Washington. 

Class  IV,  Towns  of   10,000  or  more  Population 
fAsheville,    fCharlotte,     Durliam,     Gastonia,     fGoldsboro,     Greensboro, 
High  Point,  *New  Bern,  Raleigh,  *Rocky  Mount,  ^Salisbury,  fWilmington, 
*Wilson,  Winston-Salem. 

Electric  Light  Plants 

Sixty-nine  towns  roi)orted  that  they  had  electric  light  plants.  Eight 
more  of  the  towns  tliat  answered  stated  that  they  did  not  own  an  electric 


*  No  mark  before  the  name  of  the  town  means  that  it  returned  a  ques- 
tionnaire. The  towns  marked  f  did  not  answer  my  ciuestionnaire  but 
partial  information  was  gotten  about  them  from  Mr.  Hayes 's  questionnaire. 
The  towns  marked  *  are  those  about  which  information  was  obtained  out- 
side the  questionnaire. 
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light  plant.  Among  the  latter  was  Greensboro.  Some  of  these  to\vns 
have  electricity  carried  to  them  from  plants  outside  the  city,  as  is  the 
case  of  Greensboro. 

The  towns  that  reported  municipal  plants  are:  Andrews,  Ayden,  Ben- 
son, Burgaw,  Cherryville,  Enfield,  Forest  City,  Kernersville,  Mount  Olive, 
Murphy,  Eutherfordton,  Southport,  Albemarle,  Dunn,  Laurinburg,  Lincoln- 
ton,  Lumberton,  Mount  Airy,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City,  Morgauton, 
Concord,  Greenville,  Kinston,  Statesville,  Washington,  aaid  Gastonia. 
Mayodan  is  building  one. 

The  1916  McGraw  Electrical  Directory  reports  the  following  towns 
with  municipal  plants:  Albemarle,  Andrews,  Ashboro,  Beaufort,  Concord, 
Dunn,  Edenton,  Elm  City,  Enfield,  Farmville,  Fremont,  Gastonia,  Green- 
ville, Hertford,  High  Point,  Kings  Mountain,  Kinston,  Laurinburg,  Lex- 
ington, Lincolnton,  Littleton,  Louisburg,  Lumberton,  Monroe,  Mooresville, 
Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount  Airy,  Mount  Olive,  New  Bern,  Newton, 
North  Wilkesboro,  Eeidsville,  Rocky  Mount,  Eowland,  Eutherfordton, 
Scotland  Neck,  Selma,  Statesville,  Tarboro,  Wake  Forest,  Washington, 
Waynesville,  Whitakers,  and  Wilson. 

Within  the  list  given  above.  Elm  City,  Eowland,  and  Whitakers  are 
under  the  size  of  the  towns  investigated  in  this  paper.  High  Point,  Beau- 
fort, Monroe,  and  Eeidsville  reported  that  they  did  not  own  their  electric 
light  plants,  although  the  McGraw  Directory  of  1916  reported  them  as 
owning  their  own  electric  light  plants. 

If  the  twenty-one  towns  of  Ashboro,  Edenton,  Farmville,  Fremont, 
Hertford,  Kings  Mountain,  Kinston,  Laurinburg,  Lexington,  Littleton, 
New  Bern,  Newton,  North  Wilkesboro,  Eocky  Mount,  Scotland  Neck, 
Selma,  Statesville,  Tarboro,  Wake  Forest,  Waynesville,  and  Wilson  still 
own  the  municipal  plant  which  they  were  reported  as  owning  in  1916  the 
total  of  the  municipal  plants  in  the  state  is  forty-nine. 

Ten  of  the  forty-nine  plants  are  newly  acquired  by  the  towns.  These 
plants  are  in  Ayden,  Benson,  Burgaw,  Cherryville^  Maiden,  Murphy, 
Southport,  Warsaw,  Forest  City,  and  Kernersville.  The  town  of  Mayodan 
stated  that  it  was  building  an  electric  light  plant. 

It  can  be  seen,  if  my  assumption^  are  correct  about  the  towns  which 
did  not  respond  to  the  inquiry  sent  them,  that  there  has  been  a  net  gain 
of  six  new  electric  light  plants  which  are  municipally  owned. 

With  the  great  amount  of  water  power  in  North  Carolina,  there  is  no 
reason  that  the  cities  of  the  state  should  not  take  advantage  of  it.  They 
can  furnish  light  to  their  citizens  at  a  small  cost  and  can  sell  the  surplus 
power  to  manufacturers  whom  they  can  thus  attract  to  the  town.  In  this 
way,  the  city  will  be  doubly  benefited. 
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Gas  Plants 

There  are  eighten  gas  plants  in  the  state.  Of  this  number,  there  are 
only  two  that  are  muuicipally  owned  and  they  are  in  Rocky  Mount  and 
Wilson,  according  to  the  Municipal  Ownership  League. 

The  sixteen  privately  owned  plants  are  in  the  following  towns :  Win- 
ston-Salem, Ealeigh,  Durham,  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  New  Bern,  Eliza- 
beth City,  Henderson,  Oxford,  High  Point,  Salisbury,  Spencer,  East  Spen- 
cer, Greensboro,  Goldsboro,  and  Washington. 

It  seems  that  the  larger  the  town,  the  more  it  realizes  the  advantage 
of  this  type  of  utility.  Of  the  eighteen  towns  with  gas  plants  twelve  are 
in  towns  of  the  fourth  class,  including  the  two  municipally  owned  plants. 
Three  of  them  are  in  the  third  class,  two  in  the  second,  and  one  in  the 
first  class. 

The  reason  for  gas  plants  in  the  larger  cities  is  due  to  the  common 
use  of  gas  in  manufacturing  establishments.  The  fuel  problem  in  homes 
may  also  be  a  factor,  because  cooking  with  gas  saves  time,  energy  and 
trouble  for  the  housewives. 

Water  Works 

Water  works  are  the  type  of  utility  that  is  most  generally  found  to  be 
municipally   owned.     North   Carolina  is  no   exception  to   this  rule. 

There  are  sixty-four  municipally  owned  water  works  in  North  Caro- 
lina. They  are  found  in  towns  of  every  size,  some  in  places  of  less  than 
a  thousand  inhabitants,   as   the   following   list   shows. 

The  towns  with  municipal  water  works  are:  Albemarle,  Asheville, 
Bessemer  City,  Burlington,  Canton,  Carthage,  Charlotte,  Concord,  Dunn, 
Edenton,  Farmville,  Fayetteville,  Forest  City,  Gastonia,  High  Point,  Hot 
Springs,  Kings  Mountain,  Kinston,  Lenoir,  Lexington,  Lineolnton,  Louis- 
burg,  Lumberton,  Marion,  Monroe,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City,  Morganton, 
Murphy,  New  Bern,  Newton,  North  Wilkesboro,  Raleigh,  Red  Springs, 
Reidsville,  Rockingham,  Rocky  Mount,  Roxboro,  Rutherfordton,  Salisbury, 
Sanford,  Selma,  Shelby,  Smithfield,  Southern  Pines,  Spencer,  Statesville, 
Thomasville,  Wadesboro,  Washington,  Waynesville,  Weldon,  Wilmington, 
Wilson,  and  Winston-Salem.  The  follomng  towns  have  also  reported 
municipal]}'  owned  water  works:  Belmont,  Hickory,  Durham,  Beaufort, 
Laurinljurg,  Mount  Airy,  Mount  Olive,  Plymouth  and  Southport.  Maiden 
and  St.  Pauls  are  installing  plants. 

Greenville  was  reported  by  the  Public  Ownership  League  as  OAvning 
its  plant,  but  the  city  officials  did  not  return  an  answer  to  that  effect. 

Hendersonville,  Graham,  Hamlet,  and  Oxford  have  privately-owned 
water  works. 

Every  town  ought  to  own  its  water  works.  In  this  way,  it  will  be 
able   to   see   that   all    its   citizens   get   an   adequate   supply    of   pure   water 
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at   reasonable  rates.     The   plant   ought   to   be  built  so   that   it   can  be  en- 
larged whenever  necesary  to  take  care  of  increasing  population. 

Street  Railways 

There  are  street  railway  systems  in  the  following  towns  according 
to  the  answers  tliat  they  returned:  Asheville,  Ealeigh,  Charlotte,  Wil- 
mington,   Durham,    Winston-Salem,    Greensboro,    and    Burlington. 

Upon  further  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  following  cities,  New  Bern, 
Graham,  Goldsboro,  Salisbury,  and  Spencer,  have  either  a  system  or  are 
part  of   an  interurban  system. 

Sewerage  Systems 

This  is  a  type  of  utility  that  every  city  in  the  state  ought  to  have, 
and  it  ought  of  course  to  be  municipally  owned.  If  sewerage  disposal  is 
not  properly  provided  for  the  health  of  the  whole  community  is  constantly 
threatened.  Notwithstanding  the  commonly  recognized  dangers  that 
result  from  no  sewerage  systems  or  poor  or  inadequate  systems,  we  find 
that  the  following  places  have  no  sewerage  systems,  at  least  they  do  not 
report  any:  Hillsboro,  Mount  Airy,  Mayodan,  Taylorsville,  Eoxboro,  Mount 
Holly,  Whiteville,  Burgaw,  Eutherfordton,  and  Tryon,  which  has  a  partial 
system.  Elizabeth  City  has  a  sewerage  system,  but  strange  to  say  it  is 
owned  and  operated  by  a  private  corporation  on  a  rental  basis. 

The  following  places  reported  that  they  are  installing  sewerage  systems: 
Enfield,  St.  Pauls,  Graham,  Beaufort  (which  has  a  partial  system),  and 
Maiden. 

The  following  places  reported  sewerage  systems  but  did  not  state  that 
they  were  municipally  owned :  Wilmington,  Elkin,  West  Hickory,  Eock- 
ingham,  Louisburg,  Davidson,  Plymouth,  and  Windsor.  Doubtless  they 
are  so  owned.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  such  systems  are  anywhere  privately 
owned. 

All  the  towns  answering  the  questionnaire,  fifty-nine  in  number,  stated 
that  they  had  municipal  sewerage  systems.  Which  goes  to  prove  that  this 
is  a  tyi>e  of  utility  that  every  town  ought  to  own  and  operate  municipally. 

Garbage  Disposal  Plant 

There  are  only  twelve  of  these  plants  in  the  state.  Of  this  number, 
two  are  privately  owned — in  Davidson  and  in  Eockingham.  The  ten 
municipally  owned  plants  in  the  state  are  in  the  following  cities :  Ben- 
son, Charlotte,  Greensboro,  Belmont,  Durham,  Ealeigh,  Asheville,  Golds- 
boro,   Wilmington,    and    Winston- Salem. 

The  larger  towns  of  the  state  realize  the  necessity  for  this  type  of 
utility.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  of  the  other  places  have  some 
sort  of  plan,  more  or  less  inadequate,  whereby  they  get  rid  of  the  garbage 
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of  their  town.  Many  of  them  sell  it  to  the  farmers  who  feed  it  to 
their  hogs.  Instead  of  dumping  garbage,  waste,  and  trash  in  vacant  lots, 
or  on  the  town  edges,  they  should  make  some  proper  provision  for  the 
disposal  of  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  menace  to  health  and  to  escape 
creating  and  tolerating  a  nuisance  to  eye  and  nose. 

Public  Swimming  Pools 

Here  is  a  public  utility  that  greatly  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  citizens 
of  a  town,  and  it  is  commonly  neglected.  Only  six  towns  reported  that 
they  had  a  swimming  pool  or  public  shower  baths.  They  are  Asheville, 
Charlotte,  Wilmington,  Marion,  West  Hickory,  and  Ealeigh.  Ealeigh, 
however,  was  the  only  town  in  the  state  that  reported  a  city-owned  pool, 
or  public  baths.  Perhaps  the  plentiful  supply  of  ' '  swimming  holes ' '  in 
the  neighboring  streams  and  ponds  explain  the  scarcity  of  municipal 
swimming  pools  or  showers.  Or  perhaps  the  pools  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  supply  the  needs  of  the  larger  towns. 

Abattoirs 

There  are  only  seven  abattoirs  in  the  state.  Those  in  Enfield,  Hender- 
son, and  Charlotte  are  privately  owTied.  The  other  four,  in  High  Point, 
Ealeigh,  Wilmington,  and  Winston-Salem,  are  publicly  owned.  Or  so 
the  questionnaire  answers  report.  It  can,  be  seen  that  five  of  the  seven 
are  in  the  larger  towns.  If  four  of  these  find  it  worth-while  to  operate 
a  city-owned  abattoir,  other  towns  might  follow  their  example.  It  is 
a  municipal  utility  greatly  needed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  that  a 
municipality  finds  it  difficult  to  operate.  It  can  be  done — Paris,  Texas,  has 
done  it;  but  it  is  a  public  service  that  usually  fails.  If  the  towns  of 
the  state  had  abattoirs  and  packing  facilities,  the  farmers  would  raise 
more  meat  animals  and  live-stock  production  would  be  greatly  encouraged. 
As  it  now  is,  tlie  state  lacks  local  stock  yards,  abattoirs,  and  packing 
plants,  and  this  lack  is  a  decided  check  upon  commercial  production  of 
pork,  mutton,  and  beef  in  North  Carolina.  Meantime  we  import  many 
million  i)ounds  of  meat  from  distant  markets,  and  pay  sky-high  prices 
for  it,  while  the  production  of  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  commodities  in 
the  state  languishes  for  lack  of  local  market'  facilities— stock  yards, 
abattoirs,   refrigerating    plants,   public   markets,    and   the   like. 

Public  Markets 

Tlierc  are  only  fourteen  public  markets  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
North  Carolina,  and  only  two  in  towns  of  fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants. 
Four  are  privately  owned,  or  else  the  mayors  of  the  towns  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  state  tliat  tlie  markets  in  Andrews,  Mount  Olive,  Elizabeth 
City,  and  Greensboro  were  municipally  owned.  Ayden,  West  Hickory, 
Burlington,  Greenville,  Washington,  Asheville,  Durham,  Ealeigh,  Wilming- 
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ton,  and  Winston-Salem  reported  publiely-owned  markets.  Goldsboro 
reported  a  municipal  fish  market.  This  is  a  utility  that  every  town 
ought  to  own  and  operate.  If  the  country  people  could  sell  their  products 
directly  to  their  city  customers,  the  producers  might  get  more  dollars 
for  their  products  and  at  the  same  time  the  consumers  might  get  more 
produces  for  their  dollars.  Fourteen  cities  of  the  state  are  awake  to 
this  fact.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  public  market  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  efficiently  operated  as  a  municipal  enterprise. 

There  are  many  country  people  who  sell  their  produce  from  door  to 
door,  but  comparatively  very  few  towTispeople  derive  any  advantage  from 
their  offerings.  And  the  reward  that  country  people  derive  from  such 
peddling  is  so  small  that  all  in  all  it  amounts  to  little  or  nothing. 
It  may  also  be  true  that  in  the  smaller  places  many  people  raise  their 
own  vegetables  but  this  cannot  be  true  of  the  great  majority.  The  thing 
to  do  is  first  of  all  to  establish  an  open-air  market,  and  if  the  benefits 
are  manifest  the  towns  can  then  build  and  operate  a  public  market.  But 
it  is  worse  than  useless — it  is  a  waste  of  public  money — to  erect  an  ex- 
pensive market  building,  if  the  housewives  cannot  or  will  not  develop  the 
marketing  habit. 

Community  Houses   or  Recreation   Centers 

There  are  ten  commmunity  houses  or  recreation  centers  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Five  of  these  were  reported  as  privately  owned— in  Enfield,  Leaks- 
ville,  Monroe,  Goldsboro,  and  Wilmington ;  five  municipally  owned — in 
St.  Pauls,  Hickory,  Salisbury,  Kinston,  and  Ealeigh.  Many  textile  mills 
in  North  Carolina  provide  such  buildings  for  their  employees.  The 
mayors  of  many  towns  did  not  report  these.  The  total  is  therefore  larger 
than  appears  in  the  questionnaire  summary. 

The  community  center  is  a  type  of  utility  that  should  become  general. 
It  provides  a  place  where  the  people  of  a  town  can  get  together  for 
social  events  and  clean  amusements.  It  serves  to  bring  all  of  the  citizens 
closer  together;  it  promotes  civic  pride  that  can  be  made  to  mean  great 
things  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Public  Rest  Rooms 

Twenty  rest-rooms  have  been  reported  in  North  Carolina  cities.  Eleven 
of  these  are  privately  owned — in  Benson,  Louisburg,  Dunn,  Plymouth, 
Lenoir,  Lumberton,  Rockingham,  Monroe,  Statesville,  Washington,  and 
Wilmington,  Nine  towns  reported  that  they  have  municipally-owned 
public  rest-rooms  as  follows:  Brevard,  Maiden,  Murphy,  Albemarle,  Moores- 
ville,  Greenville,  Hickorj',  Asheville,  and  High  Point. 

Everj'  city  needs  an  attractive  rest-room  for  its  country  constituencies. 
Too  commonly  the  only  rest-rooms  are  found  in  either  the  lobby  of  a 
hotel,   or   in   the   railroad    station,    or   in    the   court-house,   or   in   the   rear 
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end  of  stores.  The  lack  of  such  facilities  is  most  embarrassing  to  the 
country  women,  and  no  thoughtful  to'5\ii  can  afford  to  neglect  its  country 
customers. 

ToA^Tis  have  everywhere  found  that  public  rest-rooms  are  an  asset  of 
great  value. 

Public   Libraries 

Twenty-two  towns  in  North  Carolina  reported  that  they  had  public 
libraries.  Twelve  of  these  indicated  that  the  library  was  not  municipally 
o-^vned,  as  follows:  Brevard,  Eutherfordton,  Tryon,  West  Hickory,  Oxford, 
Koanoke  Eapids,  Rockingham,  Monroe,  Washington,  Charlotte,  Gastonia, 
and  Greensboro.  It  may  be  possible  that  some  of  these  places  have  Car- 
negie Libraries  and  did  not  count  them  as  publicly  owned.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  public  libraries  in  56  North  Carolina  towns  of  2,000 
or  more  inhabitants,  or  34  libraries  more  than  the  mayors  were  interested 
enough  to  report. 

Ten  towns  reported  that  they  had  a  municipal  library,  as  follows: 
Andrews,  Murphy,  Mooresville,  Concord,  Greenville,  Hickory,  Reidsville, 
Durham,  Raleigh,  and  Winston-Salem. 

Here  is  another  utility  that  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  a  town.  The 
children  of  a  town  ought  to  have  easy  access  to  the  best  literature  of 
the  whole  earth.  And  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  true  of  the  eager 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  of  the  alert,  thoughtful  men  and 
women  of  the  conununity.  It  cannot  yet  be  said  that  North  Carolina 
is  richly  equipped  with  books  and  libraries  and  public-library  facilities. 
A  recent  survey  reported  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education 
puts  North  Carolina  next  to  the  last  state  in  the  Union  in  library  volumes, 
with  only  56  books  per  1,000  inhabitants.  Only  Arkansas  made  a  poorer 
showing. 

Public   Hospitals 

Twenty-eight  of  the  towns  reported  that  they  had  hospitals.  Elizabeth 
City,  Mount  Olive,  Murphy,  Eutherfordton,  West  Hickory,  Lumberton, 
Mount  Airy,  Morehead  City,  Oxford,  Hendersonville,  Concord,  Burlington, 
Kinston,  Asheville,  Gastonia,  Wilson,  and  Goldsboro  were  the  towns  that 
reported  that  they  had  privately-owned  hospitals. 

Monroe,  Henderson,  Statesville,  Washington,  Charlotte,  High  Point, 
Durham,  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  and  Winston -Balem  reported  that  they  had 
municipally  owned  hospitals.  Wadcsboro  reported  that  it  had  a  hospital 
that  belonged  to  the  town  and  the  eountj'  jointly. 

Everj-  town  that  is  able  to  supjjort  a  public  hospital  ought  to  do  so. 
The  smaller  towns  in  a  county  miglit  combine  and  own  one  jointly.  In 
this  way,  they  could  bear  the  expense  jointly  and  their  citizens  could  enjoy 
hospital  care  near  to  their  own  homes.     County  or  county-group  hospitals 
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are  now  being  established  in  North  Carolina — ^in  Forsji;h  and  Guilford, 
for  instance.  Other  counties  are  agitating  their  establishment,  Mecklen- 
burg, Gaston,  and  Stanly  for  instance. 

Cemeteries 

Fifty-three  to\\Tis  reported  that  they  had  cemeteries.  Dunn  and  Lum- 
berton  appear  to  be  the  only  two  towns  in  the  state  without  city  cemeteries. 
It  may  be(  that  this  lack  is  due  to  oversight  on  part  of  the  officers  who 
filled  out  the  questionnaire  cards. 

The  number  of  private-cemetery  companies,  thirteen  in  all,  may  be 
an  outgrowth  of  the  ancient  church  burial  grounds. 

The  private-cemetery  companies  reported  are  in  Greensboro,  Mt.  Airy, 
Statesville,  Rockingham,  Bessemer  City,  Brevard,  Cornelius,  Elkin,  Louis- 
burg,   Mount   Holly,   Plymouth,   Taylorsville,   and   West   Hickory. 

City  Parks 

Ten  places  in  North  Carolina  reported  privately- owned  parks,  as  fol- 
lows: Davidson,  Marion,  Southport,  Tryon,  Eockingham,  Hickory,  States- 
ville, Asheville,  Goldsboro,  and  Greensboro. 

Bessemer  City,  Lincolnton,  Mooresville,  Reidsville,  Charlotte,  Raleigh, 
Wilmington,  and  Winston-Salem  are  the  to^vns  reporting  city-owned  parks. 

Parks  are  another  utility  that  repays  a  city  many  times  over  for 
their  cost.  They  are  beauty  spots,  breathing  spaces,  recreation  areas,  and 
civic  centers,  and  if  well  kept  they  promote  community  pride.  The  time 
to  acquire  park  properties  is  in  the  early  life  of  a  city,  when  land  is 
abundant  and  cheap.  The  absence  of  parks  in  growing  cities  argues  lack 
of  civic  vision  by  purblind  early  settlers.  This  matter  of  parks  needs 
attention  in  almost  every  city  in  Nortli  Carolina. 

Public  Health  Officers 

The  survey  results  show  that  there  are  27  towns  with  public  health 
officers,  as  follows:  Andrews,  Ayden,  Benson,  Mayodan,  Mooresville,  Mor- 
ganton,  Concord^  Greenville,  Henderson,  Reidsville,  Charlotte,  Durham, 
Gastonia,  High  Point,  Raleigh,  Winston-Salem,  Davidson,  Louisburg,  Mar- 
ion, Murphy,  Dunn,  Mt.  Airy,  Oxford,  Rockingham,  Washington,  Greens- 
boro and  Wadesboro. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  small  towns  enjoy  the  services  of  a 
county  health  officer  and  thus  do  not  feel  the  need  of  an  officer  of  their 
own.  Many  of  the  mills  have  doctors  or  health  officers  and  nurses  to  look 
after  the  workers  in  their  mills. 

Public  Health  Nurses 

Only  sixteen  public  health  nurses  were  reported  by  the  towns  that 
answered  the  questionnaire.     Mt.  Airy,  Washington,  Gastonia,  and  Greens- 
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boro  were  the  to^vns  that  did  not  state  that  the  nurses  were  paic^  by  the 
city.  Andrews,  Mayodan,  Murphy,  Morganton,  Greenville,  Henderson, 
Burlington,  Charlotte,  Durham,  High  Point,  Ealeigh,  and  Winston-Salem 
reported  that  they  had  nurses  paid  by  the  city.  Chapel  Hill  has  recently 
been  added  to  this  list. 

Many  of  the  mills  and  some  of  the  counties  have  public  health  nurses. 
The  American  Eed  Cross  also  has  24  visiting  nurses  busy  in  North  Caro- 
lina, or  more  than  any  other  Southern  State;  also  the  mills,  the  school 
systems,  and  the  colleges  of  the  state. 

Railway  Station  Parks 

There  are  only  six  of  such  parks  in  North  Carolina  cities,  namely 
Davidson,  Tryon,  Greensboro,  Ealeigh,  Andrews,  and  High  Point.  The 
last  three  cities  named  have  municipally  owned  parks  around  their  stations. 

More  towns  ought  to  have  these  beauty  spots  at  their  railroad  gate- 
ways. Nothing  impresses  visitors  more  promptly  or  more  lastingly.  Sta- 
tion parks  are  town  boosters  of  the  very  best  sort. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings 

The  State  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  reports 
that  there  are  21  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  in  North  Carolina,  as  follows: 
Asheville,  Charlotte,  Concord,  Greensboro,  Durham,  Winston-Salem,  Ealeigh, 
Wilmington,  and  Elizabeth  City. 

Industrial  plants  have  built  Y's  in  Canton,  Kannapolis,  Draper,  Spray, 
North  Spray,  Leaksville,  and  Erlanger.  Besides  these  built  by  different 
mills,  the  railroads  have  built  Y's  for  their  men  at  Spencer,  HamJet,  and 
Eocky  Mount. 

Fayetteville  has  raised  $65,000  for  a  Y  building.  Greensboro  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  $90,000  building.  There  are  also  Y  build- 
ings at  most  of  the  colleges  of  the  state.  A  city  without  an  adequate 
Y  building  impresses  strangers  as  a  drowsy,  unprogressive  place. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Buildings 

There  are  six  city  Associations  in  North  Carolina,  in  Charlotte,  Dur- 
ham, Greensboro,  Wilmington,  Winston-Salem,  and  Asheville.  Winston- 
Salem,  Greeng?>oro  and  Charlotte  have  erected  buildings  to  house  their 
activities.  Asheville  has  purchased  for  this  purpose  an  old  residence 
near  tlie  center  of  the  town. 

Wilmington  has  a  movement  on  foot  to  ercctl  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building 
when  financial  conditions  become  more  settled.  Durham  has  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  a  rented  building. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  North  Carolina  has  so  far  done  more  for  the 
young  men  than  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  done  for  the  young  women.     But  in 
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commercial  and  industrial  centers  the  needs  of  the  young  women  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  the  young  men,  especially  for  boarding  arrange- 
ments, and  cafeteria  facilities. 

Miscellaneous  TJtilities 

1.  Docks.  Six  towns  reported  docks,  and  Plymouth,  Washington,  and 
Wilmington  reported  docks  that  were  municipally  owned.  The  other  to'W'ns 
reporting  docks  were  Southport,  Morehead  City,  and  Elizabeth  City. 

2.  Eailroads.  From  the  reports  that  were  returned,  it  appears  that 
the  toAvns  of  the  state  with  fewer  than  2,500  inhabitants  are  served  by 
only  one  railroad,  a  few  of  them  by  two;  more  of  the  towns  of  the  2,500- 
5,000  class  are  served  by  two  railroads,  and  a  few  of  them  by  three; 
more  of  the  towns  of  the  state  in  the  5,000  to  10,000  class  are  served 
by  three  railroads.  The  fourteen  cities  of  the  first  class,  with  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants  have  the  best  railroad  facilities.  A  town  without 
adequate  railroad  facilities  must  be  content  to  be  forever  a  small-town — a 
thing  for  Mt.  Airy,  for  instance,  to  consider. 

Greensboro  and  Durham  are  the  two  towns  that  reported  the  largest 
number  of  railroads  entering  their  borders.  Each  of  these  two  cities 
is  served  by  five  railroad  lines.  Charlotte  is  served  by  railroads  and 
electric  lines  entering  from  six  directions. 

3.  Paved  streets.  The  cities  that  answered  this  question  reported  269.6 
miles  of  paved  streets.  The  larger  the  cities,  the  more  miles  of  paved 
streets,  or  so  as  a  rule. 

Charlotte  reported  72  miles  of  paved  streets  or  22.4  miles  more  than 
Asheville,  which   is  second  in  the  extent  of  paved   streets  reported. 

4.  Paved  sidewalks.  There  were  651.7  miles  of  paved  sidewalks  re- 
ported by  the  towns  of  North  Carolina.  The  paved  sidewalks  of  the 
state,  placed  end  to  end,  Avould  extend  from  Eichmond  to  Jacksonville 
and  beyond. 

Charlotte  reported  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  paved  sidewalks. 
Which  is  ten  miles  more  than  Winston-Salem,  its  nearest  competitior,  can 
boast.  Charlotte  has  almost  as  many  miles  of  paved  sidewalks  as  all 
the  towns  in  the  first  and  second  classes. 

5.  Paid  fire  departments.  Sixteen  cities  reported  paid  fire  depart- 
ments. Ten  other  towns  reported  partially  paid  fire  fighters.  The  towns 
with  paid  fire  departments  are  Ayden,  Benson,  Brevard,  Greenville,  Hen- 
derson, Eeidsville,  Washington,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Gastonia,  Greensboro, 
High  Point,  Ealeigh,  Winston-Salem,  Lumberton,  and  Eoekingham.  The 
places  with  the  partially  paid  departments  are  Concord,  Hickory,  Kinston, 
Morganton,  Washington,  Asheville,  Goldsboro,  Lenoir,  Oxford,  and  More- 
head  City. 

Volunteer  fire  fighters  in  the  smaller  towns  are  rewarded  in  part 
by  certain  tax  reductions. 
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Remarks 

Such  are  the  data  obtained  from  the  answers  sent  by  officials  of  the 
different  cities  in  North  Carolina.  In  case  you  find  an  error  in  this 
chapter  about  j^our  home  town  or  find  it  omitted  altogether,  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  questionnaire  was  not  filled  out  as  requested,  or  was  entirely 
ignored  by  your  chosen  city  officials. 

If  you  do  not  see  the  name  of  your  town  at  all,  ask  the  mayor  why 
he  did  not  return  an  answer.  He  received  two  complete  questionnaires; 
so  you  may  be  sure  that  he  had  a  chance  to  render  a  report. 

The  purpose  of  these  investigations  is  to  inform  the  city  populations 
of  the  state,  and  to  stimulate  civic  pride  and  activity  in  making  the 
home  town  the  loveliest  place  on  earth  to  look  at  and  to  live  in. 

Sources  of  Information 

North  Carolina  Consolidated  Statutes. — Pell 's  Eevisal. 

Questionnaire  on  City  Planning  in  North  Carolina,  by  N.  P.  Hayes. 

y.  M.  C.  A.   State  Committee,   Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Eegional  Secretary,  Eichmond,  Va. 

Questionnaire  on  Municipal  Utilities  and  Franchise  Policies  of  North 
Carolina  Cities. 

Community  and  Government. — University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Bureau  Leafiet,  Vol.  IV,  No,  5. 

April  25,  1921. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

COMMUNITY   LIFE   AND    ORGANIZATION    IN   NORTH   CAROLINA 

C.  E.  Cowan,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  is  fundamentally  deficient  in  community  life  and  organ- 
ization. We  have  settlements  and  neighborhoods,  small  to^vns  and  cities, 
but  we  have  a  minimum  of  community  life.  We  have  communities  here 
and  there,  but  they  are  relatively  few.  And  when  I  say  community  life 
I  mean  the  realization  of  common  needs  and  the  organization  of  territorial 
groups  of  people  in  behalf  of  common  advantages,  economic,  social,  and 
civic ;  such  a  realization  and  organization  as  results  in  cooperative  farm 
enterprises,  consolidated  schools  in  county-wide  systems,  community  health 
centers,  county  public  health  departments,  regional  clinics  and  dispen- 
saries, and  so  on.  The  liveliest  realized  common  interest  in  North  Caro- 
lina concerns  taxation  as  a  burden,  not  as  an  investment,  and  improved 
public  highways.  The  legislature  that  voted  fifty  millions  of  money  for 
public  roads  came  within  an  ace  of  scrapping  the  public  welfare  machinery 
of  the  state. 

Instead  of  community  life  and  organization  based  on  a  robust  sense 
of  social  and  civic  responsibility,  we  have  and  have  always  had  in  North 
Carolina  the  individual  life  of  independent  persons,  family  groups,  and 
occupational  groups.  The  private-loeal-mindedness  of  North  Carolina  has 
retarded  community  life  and  organization  in  this  state.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  eighten  hundred  thousand  of  our  people  dwell  in  solitary 
farmsteads,  a  few  to  the  square  mile,  in  the  open  country'  spaces  of  the 
state?  Our  413  small  towns  are  aggregations  not  integrations  of  people. 
As  a  rule  they  are  deficient  in  community  pride  and  public  spirit.  The 
common  good  as  a  supreme  aim  has  not  yet  availed  to  make  communities 
out  of  our  small  towns  and  villages. 

We  have  settlements  in  our  country  areas.  Usually  they  are  based 
on  family  or  tribal  relationships.  We  have  country  neighborhoods  of 
miscellaneous  i^eople  and  here  and  there  we  find  a  type  of  neighborliness 
that  is  lovely;  but  country  communities  we  do  not  have  except  rarely. 
Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  a  country  community 
is  Valdese,  up  in  Burke  county.  Here  you  find  economic  and  social  unity, 
in  contrast  with  the  diversity  of  interests  in  other  small  towns  in  North 
Carolina.  Practically  everybody  owns  stock  in  and  works  in  the  cotton 
factories.  Practically  everybody  is  related  to  the  bank  and  credit  union. 
Practically  everybody  is  busy  Avith  the  developing  cheese  industrj'  of 
tbe  village.     Practically  everybody  belongs  to  the  same  church.     The  most 
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apparent  thing  is  social  unity  and  solidarity.  Diversity  and  disunion  are 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  most  small  towns  in  this  and  every 
other  state  of  the  Union. 

Country  Comm.umties  Rare:    Why  Rare 

There  are  reasons  for  the  rarity  of  ocmmunity  life  in  North  Carolina. 
I  am  here  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  their  rarity. 

1.  North  Carolina  is  a  rural  state.  "Which  means  that  the  majority 
of  its  population  live  in  the  open  country  outside  the  gates  of  all  incor- 
porated towns  and  cities.  In  1920  our  2,559,123  inhabitants  were  divided 
as  follows:  490,370  in  55  census-size  cities;  240,753  in  413  small  incor- 
porated towns  of  fewer  than  2,500  inhabitants;  and  1,828,000  in  the  open 
country;  that  is  to  say,  71  percent  of  our  people  live  outside  incorporated 
toAvns  and  cities  of  any  sort  or  size  whatsoever — a  vast  multitude  dwelling 
for  the  most  part  in  solitary  farmsteads  and  in  social  insulation.  These 
homesteads  average  only  7  td  the  square  mile  the  state  over.  They  were 
settled  in  social  insulation  in  early  times  and  so  they  remain  to  this  day. 
Agricultural  production  is  small-scale  production,  by  small  producing 
groups,  which  are  or  may  be  measurably  self-sufficient,  existence  necessities 
considered.  Thus  the  inward  urge  to  mass  organization  for  business, 
social,  or  civic  purposes  has  been  feeble,  and  the  result  has  been  poor 
country  roads,  poor  country  schools,  excessive  illiteracy,  and  little  or  no 
attention  paid  to  health  and  sanitation  in  rural  areas.  Our  people  have 
not  developed  a  sense  of  social  or  civic  responsibility  to  any  great  extent, 
which  explains  why  county  government  in  North  Carolina  is  inefficient 
and  wasteful  as  a  rule — honest  but  unbusinesslike  and  extravagant.  And 
also  why  all  in  all  we  have  small-scale  thinking  about  the  big-scale  con- 
cerns of  the  commonwealth. 

With  all  the  admirable  traits  tliat  we  love  to  proclaim  boastfully  from 
one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other,  we  are  a  people  of  over-weening,  unad- 
justed individualism  and  localism.  Our  game  laws  well  illustrate  this 
fact.  Think  of  14  deer  seasons  in  nine  contiguous  counties,  40  different 
quail  seasons  throughout  the  state,  and  local  fish  and  oyster  laws  that 
run  into  the  hundreds.  And  so  it  has  always  been  in  every  field  of  civic 
life.  The  excessive  private-local  ijublic  laws  of  North  Carolina  perfectly 
express  the  private-local  mindedness  of  the  state. 

The  word  community  does  not  mean  much  in  North  Carolina,  or  in 
the  South  as  a  whole,  for  that  matter.  We  have  settlements  by  the 
hundreds  consisting  of  several  families  living  close  together.  Usually 
they  arc  kith  and  kin  groups.  They  may  be  living  in  some  mountain  cove, 
or  around  some  countrj-  crossroads,  or  as  is  very  frequently  the  case  they 
may  be  living  near  together  along  a  single  country  road.  Such  settle- 
ments may  be  neighborhoods  of  friendliness  and  peace,  but  frequently 
they  are  areas  of  disagreement,  suspicion,  and  strife.     But  if  the  dwellers 
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in  such  areas  are  not  united  in  support  of  common  interests  anJ  ad- 
vantages, they  are  not  communities. 

In  the  North  and  West  the  community  idea  has  begun  to  assume  a 
definite  significance.  But  to  the  average  Southerner  the  word  community 
has  more  or  less  vagueness  of  meaning.  Therefore,  compactly  settled 
country  communities,  conscious  of  common  necessities  and  organized  for 
common  advantages,  are  few  and  rare  in  any  Southern  State. 

Nor  must  Ave  get  a  neighborhood  confused  with  a  community.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  ' '  A  neighborhood  is  simply  a  group  of  families  living  con- 
veniently near  together.  The  neighborhood  can  do  a  great  many  things, 
but  it  is  not  a  community.  A  true  community  is  a  social  group  that 
is  more  or  less  self-sufficient.  It  is  big  enough  to  have  its  social  center, 
its  ovni  church,  its  own  schoolbouse,  its  own  grange,  its  own  library,  and 
to  possess  such  other  institutions  as  the  people  of  the  locality  need.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  aggregation  of  families.  There  may  be 
several  neighborhoods  in  a  community.  A  community  is  the  smallest 
social  unit  that  will  hold  together.  Theoreticallj'  a  community  could  live 
unto  itself;  though  that  would  be  actually  impossible,  just  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  an  individual  to  live  really  a  hermit.  A  community  is  a  sort 
of  individualized  group  of  people.  It  is  both  the  smallest  and  the  largest 
number  that  can  constitute  a  real  social  unit.  It  is  a  sort  of  family 
of  families. ' ' 

North  Carolina  has  413  small  towns,  with  fewer  than  2,500  inhabitants 
each.  With  rare  exceptions  tliey  lack  the  public  spirit  and  civic  pride 
that  make  communities  out  of  crowds.  They  were  built  primarily  as  trade 
centers.  They  have  their  stores,  a  bank  or  two,  mills  and  garages,  and 
other  business  concerns.  They  were  not  designed  primarily  as  residential 
towns,  with  an  eye  to  beauty,  comfort,  and  convenience,  but  as  trading  cen- 
ters. They  lack  the  civic  ideal  and  methods  of  the  small  towns  of  New 
England  and  they  are  not  villages  of  farm  families  engaged  primarily 
in  agriculture  as  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  They  exist  on  the  basis  of 
trade  and  banking,  and  these  two  businesses  are  quite  unconsciously  based 
on  the  acquisitive,  predatory  instincts  of  individualistic  enterprise,  not 
on  common  interests  and  the  common  good.  And  unless  they  become 
awake  to  their  opportunities  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  influences  that 
threaten  them  on  the  other,  these  little  toAvns  are  in  danger  of  decay  and 
final  disappearance.  Thirty-nine  of  the  smaller  towns  faded  from  the  map 
of  North  Carolina  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Country  Community  Obstacles 

With  this  brief  preface,  let  us  now  consider  the  conditions  that  retard 
the  development  of  country  community  life  in  North  Carolina.     In  the  main 
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they  are  two:  (1)  sparsity  of  population,  and  (2)  the  nature  of  farming 
as  an  occupation. 

There  are  eighteen  hundred  thousand  people  in  this  state  who  dwell  in 
solitary  homesteads  scattered  throughout  our  open  country,  only  seven  fam- 
ilies to  the  square  mile  the  state  over  and  fewer  than  four  families  per 
square  mile  in  ten  counties.  These  people  live  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  do  not  come  in  contact  with  other  peoi)le  daily  as  city 
people  do,  and  they  tend  to  become  shy,  remote,  aloof  and  suspicious. 
They  live  in  a  state  of  social  isolation  bound  down  by  wont  and  custom, 
tradition,  superstition  and  ignorance.  They  do  not  easily  see  or  feel  the 
need  for  mass  organization  in  behalf  of  community  advantages. 

Then  we  have  to  consider,  in  North  Carolina  as  in  every  other  state  in 
the  South  and  Middle  West,  the  case  of  the  tenant.  In  referring  to  this 
problem  I  wish  to  quote  an  extract  from  an  address  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson, 
before  the  National  Social  Work  Conference  in  Atlantic  City:  "In  pass- 
ing let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  social  ill  of  fundamental  sort  that 
increasingly  menaces  our  town  and  country  civilizations  alike,  namely 
the  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  their  own  homes 
and  till  their  own  farms,  the  steady  increase  of  landless,  homeless  multi- 
tudes in  both  our  town  and  country  regions.  These  homeless  people  shift 
from  pillar  to  post  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  or  the  lure  of  oppor- 
tunity. They  abide  in  no  place  long  enough  to  become  identified  with 
community  life,  to  acquire  a  proprietary  interest  in  schools  and  churches, 
and  to  develop  a  robust  sense  of  civic  and  social  responsibility.  Instable, 
irresponsible  citizenship  is  a  seed  bed — a  hot  bed  if  you  please — for  everj' 
sort  of  irrational  impulse.  Instead  of  an  asset  the  tenant,  tovra  or  country, 
becomes  a  liability  in  community  building  and  in  community  progress. 
A  full  third  of  all  our  white  and  two-thirds  of  all  our  negro  farmers  are 
tenants.  From  tw^o-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  our  city  dwellers  live 
in  houses  they  do  not  own.  It  is  hard  to  develop  community  life  among 
landless,  homeless  people. ' ' 

How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  ills  of  solitariness,  remoteness,  and  aloof- 
ness? How  are  we  to  tear  down  the  barriers  that  surround  people  living 
in  a  state  of  isolation  and  social  insulation? 

The  isolation  of  farm  life  in  the  South  started  when  our  country  was 
first  settled,  and  now  it  has  become  the  heritage  of  centuries.  It  is 
excessive  in  the  sparsely  settled  counties  of  the  tidewater  regions  and 
the  mountains.  All  told,  it  definitely  retards  community  life  in  60  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  In  three  of  these  counties  there  are  no  incorporated 
towns,  in  seven  there  are  no  railroad  facilities,  in  three  there  are  no 
newspapers  or  banks,  in  thirty  there  is  not  a  single  standard  high  school. 
In  all  of  them  market  centers  and  facilities  are  lacking  and  ready  cash 
is  rare.  In  consequence  schools  and  churches  are  poorly  supported,  and 
illiteracy  bulks  up  in  country  areas.     Ninety-six  percent  of  all  the  white 
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ilKteraey  of  the  entire  state  is  in  the  sparsely  settled  country  regions  of 
North  Carolina. 

And  as  long  as  these  conditions  exist  just  so  long  are  we  going  to  have 
excessive  individualism  and  deficient  community  life  in  North  Carolina, 
and  not  only  in  North  Carolina  but  throughout  the  South.  "We  are  far 
removed  from  socialism  in  any  sense  good  or  bad,  but  we  are  only  a 
hair's  breadth  away  from  individualism,  raw,  raucous,  and  unorganizable. 
We  have  long  been  excessively  rural  and  individualistic,  in  business  enter- 
prise, in  legislation,  civic  rule,  and  religious  consciousness.  Our  funda- 
mental ill  is  social  insulation  and  our  fundamental  task  is  local  organi- 
zation for  economic  and  social  advantage,  for  local  self-expression  and 
self -regulation  in  community  affairs  and  for  generous,  active  civic  interest 
in  commonwealth  concerns,"  says  Professor  Branson. 

The  problems  of  social  solitariness  have  always  existed  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Shaving  of  Shagpat  has  always  been  a  necessity  in  this  state, 
but  we  have  only  recently  become  aware  of  it.  Social  legislation  is  less 
than  five  years  old  in  North  Carolina,  and  there  are  still  many  people 
among  us  that  confuse  sociologj'  with  socialism,  and  the  social  worker 
with  the  socialist. 

The  health  officer  and  public  healtli  nurse  have  been  a  long  time  coming, 
and  even  now  there  are  many  thousands  in  North  Carolina  who  do  not 
derive  any  benefit  from  such  workers  because  they  are  hard  to  reach  in 
remote  farmsteads.  Which  is  to  say,  social  work  is  retarded  by  our  lack 
of  community  life.  Most  of  our  counties  have  social  workers  of  one  sort 
or  another^  but  they  are  looked  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  country 
dwellers  as  an  added  tax  burden  and  a  useless  expense.  In  some  places 
where  they  have  social  workers  on  the  payroll  of  the  county  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  the  county  commissioners  can  be  persuaded  to  appropriate 
money  for  their  salaries.  The  common  good  is  not  easily  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  peojjle  deficient  in  community  life,  who  dwell  aside  and  apart 
from  their  fellows,  busy  with  individual,  private  purposes  and  businesses. 
How  are  Ave  going  to  get  full-time  health  officers,  with  a  staff  of  nurses, 
in  every  county  in  North  Carolina  to  look  after  the  health  of  our  country 
people?  And  then  how  are  we  going  to  provide  for  other  social  work, 
which  in  a  way  is  just  as  essential? 

Another  consequence  of  private-mindedness  in  farm  areas  is  the  weak 
country  school.  The  little  red  schoolhouse  with  its  one  teacher  is  more 
of  a  drawback  than  a  stimulus  to  community  progress.  The  small  one- 
teacher  schools  are  weak  and  inefficient  as  a  rule,  and  almost  unavoidably 
so.  The  districts  are  too  small  to  carry  on  schools  of  any  great  value. 
The  only  money  for  them  comes  out  of  the  public  school  fund  of  the  state 
and  county.  The  people  are  too  indifferent  or  too  opposed  to  local  school 
taxes  to  provide  means  for  running  country  schools  that  are  worth-while. 
They  are  willingly  dependent  on   very  poor  schools   for   the   education   of 
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their  children.  The  teachers  that  they  get  are  poorly  educated,  over- 
worked, and  underpaid.  The  salary  that  a  country  teacher  gets  in  a  one- 
teacher  school  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  her  board  bill  for  the  few  months 
she  is  teaching.  Or  such  is  commonly  the  case.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
a  blot  on  our  country  civilization.  Unless  country  communities  can  de- 
velop community  pride  and  enterprise,  we  can  never  expect  to  wipe  out 
the  appalling  illiteracy  of  North  Carolina.  We  shall  not  make  any  great 
progress  in  community  building  until  illiteracy  and  farm  tenancy  are 
abolished.  And  when  the  death  knell  of  the  small  one-teacher  school  ia 
sounded,  we  shall  have  gone  a  great  way  in  this  direction. 

Community  Building  Agencies 

The  second  topic  in  this  discussion  is  the  most  promising  of  the  agencies 
of  social  integration.  In  treating  it  I  shall  discuss  only  two  nucleating  cen- 
ters of  country  community  life,  namely  (1)  the  consolidated  school  in  a 
county-unit  system,  and  (2)  the  small-town  that  functions  properly.  I 
shall  point  out  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  these  agencies. 

1.  In  the  first  section  of  this  paper  we  considered  the  small,  weak 
school  a  drawback  to  community  progress.  I  shall  now  try  to  show  why 
we  should  consolidate  these  small  weak  schools  into  large,  strong  consoli- 
dated schools.  In  the  first  place  the  consolidated  school  would  give  better 
equipped  schools  with  teachers  of  higher  grade,  better  educated  and  trained 
and  better  paid  during  longer  terms.  And  this  would  mean  a  better  edu- 
cated citizenry,  with  larger  visions  of  life.  It  would  mean  also  better 
trained  men  and  women  for  community  leadership;  men  who  would  be 
trained  in  the  things  that  constantly   confront  and  baffle  country  people. 

The  consolidated  school  that  is  working  properly  is  an  agency  of  com- 
munity usefulness.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  student  learns  agriculture, 
and  domestic  science  along  with  college  preparatory  subjects.  But  still 
better  he  is  learning  how  to  live  and  work  with'  his  fellows.  That  is,  he 
is  learning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  common  interests  of  the  community 
and  how  to  make  the  liome  community  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  consolidated  scliool  is  that  it  brings 
the  children  of  different  neighborhoods  together.  This  in  itself  would 
be  of  little  importance,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that,  in  living  together 
on  intimate  terms  and  playing  together  day  by  day,  the  children  of 
various  neighborhoods  learn  the  social  lessons  of  teamwork  and  tcamplay. 
If  democratic  teamwork  is  ever  learned,  it  is  learned  in  school.  The 
children  of  the  several  neighborhoods  learn  to  play  together  and,  in 
learning  to  play  together  while  children,  they  are  prepared  to  work  to- 
gether as  citizens  in  common  community  enterjiriscs.  People  who  never 
play  together  never  learn  to  live  together  and  work  together  in  com- 
munity life. 
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Along  ^yith  the  training  of  the  youth  of  a  communitj^  in  academic  sub- 
jects, the  consolidated  school  can  serve  as  a  social  center  where  the  older 
people  can  get  together  in  various  school  entertainments,  and  community 
meetings  to  discuss  community  conditions  and  to  plan  for  community 
progress.  It  can  be  a  meeting  place  for  the  various  clubs,  such,  as  the 
farmers'  club  and  the  farm  women's  club,  the  boys'  club  and  the  girls' 
club,  and  other  community  organizations.  There  are  numberless  ways  in 
which  the  consolidated  school  can  be  used  to  integrate  and  solidify  a  com- 
munity. It  is  indispensable  in  a  live,  progressive  community.  Its  social 
uses  are  even  greater  than  its  academic  uses. 

2.  Another  hopeful  agency  in  community  building  is  the  small-town 
that  functions  properly.  When  we  speak  of  anything  functioning  properly, 
we  think  of  it  running  smoothly  and  doing  efficiently  the  things  for  which 
it  exists.  A  small-town  that  does  not  take  into  generous  consideration  the 
trade  area  surrounding  it  is  not  functioning  properly.  It  must  build  up 
the  surrounding  countryside  if  it  would  have  a  durable  basis  for  its  own 
prosperity.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  our  small  towns  must  function 
properly.  Their  very  existence  depends  upon  it,  to  say  nothing  of  in- 
creasing population,  progress,  and  prosperity.  The  cityward  drift  spells 
their  doom  unless  they  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  in  self-defense  they  must 
become  choice  residence  centers — the  choicest  in  the  round  world.  The 
little  country  town  needs  to  dream  of  becoming  the  loveliest  place  on 
earth  to  look  at  and  to  live  in. 

It  needs  deliberately  to  make  up  its  mind  (I)  to  develop  as  a  trade 
and  banking  center  comfortably  related  to  the  surrounding  trade  area, 
and  (2)  it  needs  to  develop  a  civic  pride  sufficient  to  make  the  home  town 
the  best  residence  town  on  the  globe,  or  (3)  it  must  establish  industries 
with  increasing  weekly  pay-rolls,  and  thus  attract  the  population  necessary 
to  move  it  over  into  the  class  of  census-size  cities.  But  big  or  little,  it 
must  be  a  choice  residence  center,  safe  for  children  to  be  born  in  and  to 
grow  up  in. 

Failing  to  do  one  or  another  or  all  of  these  things,  the  little  towns 
of  this  and  other  states  are  in  imminent  danger  of  dwindling  in  population 
and  importance  and  are   disappearing   from   the   map   entirelj'. 

In  his  speech  before  the  State  Social  Work  Conference,  in  Raleigh  on 
January  25th,  Dr.  Branson  says :  ' '  The  cityward  drift  spells  the  doom 
of  drowsy  little  towns  lacking  civic  pride  and  enterprise  sufficient  to  de- 
velop superior  residential  advantages.  Wlien  country  people  move  they 
go  with  a  hop-skip-and-jump  over  dull  little  towns  into  census-size  cities, 
in  this  and  every  other  state.  As  a  result  niuety-three  of  our  little  towns 
dwindled  in  population  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  thirty-nine  more 
faded  from  the  map.  The  lesson  the  1920  census  reads  to  small-town  cap- 
italists who  own  building  lots,  enjoy  rent  revenues,  run  stores,  and  operate 
banks  is,  make  your  home-tOT\Ti  the  best  place  on  earth  to  live  in,  develop 
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local  manufactures  set  in  garden  cities,  or  move  in  self-defensei  into  pro- 
gressive centers,  or  reconcile  yourselves  to  stagnant  community  life  with 
all  its  menaces  to  family  integrity  and  business  opportunity.  If  the  413 
little  country  towns  of  North  Carolina  can  be  brought  into  right  relation- 
ship with  the  surrounding  trade  areas — as,  for  instance,  Garnett^  Kansas — 
they  will  not  only  save  themselves  but  also  the  country  regions  round 
about.  The  small-town  approach  to  country-life  problems  is  a  hopeful 
approach,  if  only  country  bankers,  country  merchants,  and  country  min- 
isters can  be  brought  to  realize  it." 

The  small  country  town  is  dependent  on  the  surrounding  country  areas 
for  its  existence,  just  as  the  country  is  dependent  on  the  town  for  markets, 
ready  cash,  credit,  and  the  manufactured  artifices  of  civilization.  They 
are  so  closely  correlated  that  neither  can  get  along  without  the  other.  That 
being  the  case,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  small-town  capitalists  to  make 
their  town  the  farmers '  town.  By  that  I  mean,  make  the  man  from  the 
country  feel  that  the  town  is  indispensable  to  his  well-being. 

This  can,  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways — by  good  schools  freely  open 
to  country  children,  by  churches  in  AA'hich  the  country  people  feel  at  home, 
by  banks  that  encourage  well-balanced  farm  systems,  by  community  library 
service,  community  public  health  service,  and  so  on  and  on. 

Then,  too,  the  town  with  aljundant  public  conveniences  can  endear 
itself  to  those  whoj  visit  and  trade  in  it,  whether  they  be  from  the 
country  or  not.  Such  neighborly  facilities  as  reading  and  rest  rooms, 
hitching  racks,  camping  yards  and  sheds,  parks  and  amusement  squares, 
ought  to  be  provided  by  every  little  country  town.  Abolishing  ordinances 
that  discriminate  against  the  farmers,  would  go  a  long  Avay  toward 
making  the  small  town  a  great  agency  for  good  in  country  districts. 

Community  Organization 

As  community  organization  is  one  of  tl;c  primary  needs  of  North 
Carolina  we  shall  consider  it  as  fully  as  the  occasion  permits. 

An  organized  community  is  one  with  the  different  social  agencies  in 
it  properly  adjusted  to  one  another,  so  that  there  is  no  overlapping, 
duplication,  and  waste  of  energy,  time,  and  money.  The  best  interest  of 
the  whole  community  is  the  ideal. 

The  territory  of  a  community  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  fixed  limits. 
It  should  comprise  tlic  whole  of  a  town 's  trade  area  whether  large  or 
small.  In  North  Carolina  there  is  no  city  so  large  that  it  could  not  be 
considered  one  community. 

There  are  a  great  many  state-wide  public  welfare  agencies  in  North 
Carolina.  Among  these  are  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  State 
Educational   and   Charitable  Institutions,   the   State   Board   of   Public  Wei- 
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fare,  the  State  Bureau  of  Community  Service,  and  the  Bureau  charged 
with  Curing  Adult  Illiteracy. 

The  county  agencies  are  the  county  commissioners,  the  farm  and  home 
demonstration  agents,  the  county  board  of  education,  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  the  county  rural  school  supervisor,  the 
county  board  of  charities  and  public  welfare,  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare,  the  county  home,  the  county  board  of  health,  the  county 
health  of3Eieer,  the  public  health  nurse,  the  county  road  commission,  the 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  who  is  a  juvenile  court  judge,  the  grand  jury, 
the  public  schools,  and  the  farm  life  schools. 

The  religious  agencies  of  the  state  are  the  churches,  Sunday  schools, 
church   schools,   and   church   orphanages. 

The  volunteer  social  agencies  of  North  Carolina  are  the  Community 
Service,  Inc.,  the  Y.  M.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  National  Travelers'  Aid 
Society,  the  Girl's  Friendly  Society  in  America,  the  Urban  League,  the 
Eed  Cross,  the  North  Carolina  Land  Owners '  Association,  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,  the  North  Carolina  Good  Eoads  Association,  Marketing 
Associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Eotary  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Civi- 
tans  Clubs,  Good  Fellows  Club,  Parents-Teachers  Association,  Community 
Clubs,  County  Councils,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Woodcraft 
League  of  America,  Associated  Charities,  Hebrew  Charities,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  North  Carolina  Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  International 
Health  Board,  the  Association  of  Public  Health  Nurses,  and  so  on  and  on. 

Another  subject  of  community  organization  to  which  reference  should 
be  made  in  this  connection  is  the  effort  that  is  being  made  especially 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  to  bring  about  a  better  correlation  of  the 
different  social  agencies  at  work  in  the  community.  This  type  of  com- 
munity organization  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  community  council  or  a 
council  of  social  agencies  which  is  made  up  of  officially  appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  organizations  at  work  in  the  general  field  of  social 
welfare. 

This  movement  which  had  its  origin  in  certain  cities  in  the  North, 
grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  devising  some  means  of  preventing  dupli- 
cation of  work  on  the  part  of  the  different  agencies  as  well  as  the  need 
of  working  out  a  long-term,  well  balanced  program  of  work  for  the 
whole  community. 

The  large  number  of  agencies  and  organizations  at  work  in  North 
Carolina,  as  shown  by  the  following  list,  shows  the  need  of  some  method 
of  bringing  about  a  better  adjustment  of  their  programs  and  policies  than 
usually  prevails  at  the  present  time. 

A  community  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  been  organized  in  seven 
towns  of  the  state.  It  includes  only  those  agencies  devoted  to  social 
work,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  it  include  all  the  agencies  of 
(1)    education,   vocation,   culture,   and   recreation,    (2)    relief   and   remedy. 
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(3)  industrial,  commercial,  social,  and  religious  interests.  "The  aim  of 
such  a  council  is  to  keep  the  various  groups  in  close  friendly  contact,  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  for  the  general  public,  and  to 
increase  efficiency  in  all  lines  of  community  work  by  eliminating  dupli- 
cations of  effort  and  supplementing  in  fields  which  have  not  been  covered? 

These  seven  councils  in  North  Carolina  are  in  Eowan  county,  the 
Community  Workers'  Association  of  Cumberland  and  Eobeson  counties,  in 
Wayne  county,  in  Beaufort  county,  in  Wake  county,  in  Alamance  county, 
and  in  Gaston  county. 

Another  agency  in  North  Carolina  is  Community  Service,  Incorporated, 
an  organization  based  on  social  and  recreational  ideas.  Local  associations 
are  stimulated,  guided,  and  otherwise  aided  by  this  national  agency  in 
organizing,  conducting,  and  locally  supporting  the  following  activities 
in  the  home  town:  (1)  City  and  Neighborhood  Service,  (2)  Community 
Recreation,  (3)  Community  Drama  and  Pageantry,  (4)  Community  Music, 
(5)   Department  of  Information. 

Five  North  Carolina  cities  have  developed  community  service  of  this 
type — Greensboro,    Ealeigh,    Winston-Salem,    Gastonia,    and    Fayetteville. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  chapter  to  treat  all  the  activities  that  a 
community  needs  to  develop  in  order  to  be  pridefully  related  to  itself 
and  helpfully  related  to  its  trade  area. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  N.  C.  University  News  Letter,  Vol.  VII,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

National   Conference    of   Social    Work,    Proceedings    of    1919,    Chicago. 

Mobilizing  the  Eural  Community,  by  E.  L.  Morgan. — Bulletin  of  the 
Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

Community  Organization. — C.  E.  Eainwater,  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Community  Organization,  by  J.  K.  Hart. — ^Macmillan,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eural  Community  seminar  files.  Department  of  Eural  Social  Economics, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Eural  Community,  by  Sims. — Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y. 

Eural  Community  Organization,  by  Augustus  W.  Hayes. — University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

The  Community,  by  E.  C.  Lindeman. — Association  Press,  347  Madison 
St.,  N.  Y. 

May  9,  1921. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Howard  W.   Odum,   Director   School   of   Public   Welfare,   University 
OP  North  Carolina 

The  subject  Training  for  Public  Service  in  North  Carolina  seems  to 
me  especially  appropriate  for  the  closing  paper  of  a  year's  series  of 
North  Carolina  Club  topics  which  have  dealt  so  vitally  with  North  Caro- 
lina problems  and  prospects  in  the  fields  of  economic  and  social  progress. 
In  this  paper  I  shall  limit  myself  to  six  brief  considerations.  Three  of 
these  relate  primarily  to  certain  general  principles  with  specific  appli- 
cations; and  three  relate  to  certain  specific  agencies  and  factors  in  the 
training  for  leadership  in  North  Carolina.  The  six  topics  include  (1) 
Certain  principles  underlying  the  organization  and  technique  of  modern 
public  welfare^  (2)  Certain  principles  underlying  the  ideals  of  democracy 
itself,  as  it  relates  to  public  service,  (3)  Certain  principles  involved  in 
the  correlation  of  social  agencies  in  North  Carolina,  (4)  The  work  of  the 
North  Carolina  Club,  (5)  The  organization  and  work  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  (6)  The  work  and  plans  of  the  School  of 
Public  Welfare  at  the  University.  Alongside  these  considerations,  I  shall 
submit  some  exhibits  to  illustrate  types  of  public  service  work;  a  plan  of 
correlation  of  social  agencies ;  an  analysis  of  the  opportunities  for  service 
in  the  rural  community;  a  state-wide  plan  for  the  conservation  and  pro- 
motion of  Boy  Life  in  North  Carolina;  a  cliart  showing  the  organization 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  one  showing  the  county 
organization. 

I  find  myself  wishing  very  much  that  we  might  discuss  at  length  many 
other  aspects  of  training  for  public  service.  How  profitable  it  might  be 
for  us  to  emjihasize  public  office  and  the  obligations  and  opportunities  of 
public  officials  in  general  in  this  state  is  manifest.  We  have  sometimes 
underestimated  the  importance  of  public  office  and  have  failed  to  train 
a  leadership  Avhich  would  prove  adequate  for  tasks  so  important.  We 
have  assumed  that  those  who  fail  in  other  things  may  hold  public  office 
with  impunity,  just  as  we  used  to  so  consider  the  teacher  a  general 
utility  individual.  There  is  a  common  story  told  of  a  citizen  who,  myth 
says,  went  to  see  his  doctor  Avith  a  complaint  aliout  his  l^rain.  Tlie  doctor 
being  busy  suggested  that  he  leave  his  brain  in  the  office  and  he  would 
examine  it  later.  This  procedure  was  followed  and  the  man  went  back 
home.  Later  the  doctor  called  over  the  telephone  to  say  that  he  had 
examined  the  brain  which  Avas  now  ready  to  be  returned.     To  which  the 
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A  PROGRAM  OF  CORRELATION  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  AGENCIES 

Training    for    Piil)lie    Service    is    c-losely    related    to    the    correlation    of 
social  agencies. 
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citizen  replied  that  he  did  not  now  need  it  since  he  had  accepted  a  public 
office.  We  do  not^  however,  need  a  mythical  story  to  remind  us  that 
we  often  do  not  use  enough  brains  in  our  public  service  or  that  the  public 
does  not  treat  with  due  consideration  all  of  its  public  servants.  Tlie  topics 
discussed  in  these  meetings  but  give  emphasis  both  to  the  need  of  better 
trained  public  servants  and  to  a  higher  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  of  those  who  render  service  on  behalf  of  the  common  good. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  this  chapter  go  into  many  other  aspects  of 
public  service.  But  we  do  wish  to  emphasize  a  public  service,  in  some 
ways  new,  in  some  ways  old,  that  is  destined  to  re-work  tlie  future  of 
many  of  our  towns  and  counties  and  states.  I  refer  to  the  organization 
and  teclmique  of  modern  public  welfare.  One  may  v/ell  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  first  half  of  this  century 
will  be  public  welfare,  interpreted  to  mean  an  organization  and  technique 
for  making  democracy  effective  in  tlie  unequal  places,  just  as  public  edu- 
cation was  the  greatest  contribution  to  social  progress  of  the  last  century. 
AVhat  the  American  Government,  duly  established  in  constitution  and  legis- 
lation, was  to  the  original  ideals  of  our  American  forefathers,  public  wel- 
fare may  well  be  to  the  ideals  of  our  more  modern  complex  life  and  gov- 
ernment. In  the  early  days  there  was  something  needed  besides  high 
ideals  and  eloquence  and  self-sacrifice;  form  and  government  were  neces- 
sary to  make  good  the  ideals  which  America  had  developed.  So  in  this 
day  of  great  cities,  of  complex  industrial  and  social  life,  of  vast  increase 
in  population  and  of  growing  complexities  in  our  culture  and  civilization, 
our  government  of  ideals  must  have  something  of  community  participation 
and  the  technique  of  public  Avelfare  to  make  good  its  guarantees  that  all 
the  people  shall  have  a  fair  chance  in  life. 

For  here  are  the  very  fundamentals  of  democracy  and  public  service. 
Unless  the  government  which  proclaims  equal  opportunity  for  all  shall 
provide  adequate  means  of  bringing  about  these  desired  ends,  its  pro- 
fessions will  not  abide  permanently.  A  state  may  proclaim  compulsory 
school  attendance,  but  unless  those  who  live  in  the  far  away  places  be 
apprised  of  the  values  of  education,  be  led  in  the  paths  of  its  worth, 
and  be  provided  with  facilities,  the  law  must  be  invalid  and  must  defeat 
its  own  ends.  Unless  the  government  which  proclaims  equality  before  the 
law  shall  also  provide  for  little  children  some  nearer  modes  of  equality 
of  life  and  Avork,  its  tenets  of  democracy  Avill  still  be  formal  and  ineffective. 
And  so  for  other  services  of  a  democratic  government.  It  is  notj  merely 
that  we  may  have  political  democracy.  We  must  also  have  a  democracy 
that  gives  the  citizen  his  full  service  in  the  home  witli  h.is  family,  in  the 
school  wdth  his  instruction,  in  the  church  with  his  worship,  in  the  state 
with  his  government,  in  industrv'  with  his  work,  and  in  the  community 
with  his  associations.  Our  democracy  Avill  then  become  six-fold:  organic, 
educational,    religious,    industrial,    political,    and   social;    and    without    any 
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From  the  economic  basis  found  in  tlie  work  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  through  the  social  agencies  represented  at  the  climax  by  the 
school,  to  the  other  foundations  in  community  and  government,  there  is 
urgent  need  for  trained  leadership  and  devotion  to  I'ublic  service. 
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one  of  these  Ave  fall  far  short  of  the  standards  which  must  carry  us  for- 
ward. And  such  democracy  must  be  a  democracy  of  active  citizenship, 
of  community  service,  of  trained  leadership,  and  of  effective  and  compre- 
hensdve  methods.  Unless  we  shall  be  able  to  make  effective,  through  public 
welfare  and  public  service,  in  this  new  sense,  our  ideals  of  democracy, 
wherein  shall  we  differ  from  those  governments  and  civilizations  that  have 
gone  before  us?  And  wherein  shall  we  provide  against  our  own  following 
in  their  footsteps? 

Thus  the  problems  of  public  service  and  public  welfare  become  cen- 
tered around  the  correlation  of  all  the  agencies  of  democracy  which  serve 
these  six  institutions — the  home  and  family,  the  school  and  education, 
the  church  and  worship,  the  state  and  government,  industry  and  work,  and 
community  and  association.  President  Leo  Rowe  in  his  current  address 
to  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  stressing  the  development 
of  Democracy  on  the  American  Continent,  emphasized  the  fact  that,  after 
all,  democracy  was  social  organization  reached  through  our  republican  in- 
stitutions. Too  long  we  have  overlooked  this  important  fact.  Our  public 
welfare  and  our  democracy  become,  therefore,  linked  up  closely,  here  and 
now,  with  our  everyday  community  agencies  and  associations  making  for 
the  growth  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Whatever  looks  toward  the  in- 
creasing of  human  adequacy  becomes  the  concern  of  public  service.  The 
correlation  of  all  our  agencies  and  the  fuller  cooperation  of  all  individuals 
and  groups  working  for  the  public  good  become  important  adjuncts  to 
democracy  and  iDublic  service.  I  attach  herewith  a  chart  showing  how 
the  agencies  of  this  state  should  be  correlated  and  harmonized.  All  alike 
should  work  for  the  public  good ;  but  they  must  work  through  the  con- 
stituted institutions,  each  group  functioning  in  its  own  unity.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  poAver  for  progress  Avhieh  North  Carolina  agencies,  thus 
correlated,  may  bring  to  pass.  Shall  Ave  not  consider  this  most  important 
aspect  of  our  public  service  and  train  our  leaders  and  our  communities 
for  effective  service  here? 

There  are  the  many  agencies  listed  under  the  fourfold  classification 
of  public  service  departments,  public  institutions  of  higher  learning,  private 
and  denominational  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  the  churches  and 
voluntarv^  agencies.  We  may  Avell  call  upon  them  all  and  especially  upon 
the  scores  of  common  schools  represented  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  One  might  Avell  go  into  details  and  describe  oppor- 
tunities for  public  serAdce  vA-hicb  each  of  these  units  ancJ  each  of  these 
groups,  together  Avith  each  of  the  smaller  units  in  the  six-fold  sub-classifi- 
cation, may  utilize.  But  it  is  enough  here  to  urge  the  importance  in  all 
our  training  for  puldic  service  that  the  principles  of  cooperation  and  public 
service  be  kept  in  the  foreground. 

We  Avish,  then,  to  specify  three  particular  agencies  Avithin  our  OAvn 
midst  from  which  we  may  expect  much  and  to  which  Ave  may  look  as  types 
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of  influences  for  the  development  of  public  serv-ice.  And  the  first  of  these, 
naturally,  is  the  North  Carolina  Club,  with  its  supporting  Department  of 
Eural  Social  Science  and  rural  laboratories.  I  know  of  no  department 
and  laboratory  of  Eural  Social  Economics  so  well  equipped.  And  next  year 
in  the  new  Social  Science  Building  there  will  be  still  broader  fields 
of  service.  An  examination  of  the  topics  of  the  last  seven  years  and  of 
its  Year-Books  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  sort  of  work  that  it  has  done: 
North  Carolina  Wealtli  and  Welfare;  County  Government  and  County  Af- 
fairs; the  State  and  County  Council;  State  Eeconstruction  Studies;  North 
Carolina,  Urban  and  Industrial — what  more  eloquent  evidence  of  its  attempt 
to  strike  at  the  heart  of  North  Carolina  needs  and  opportunities'?  One 
of  the  very  functions  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  is  to  provide  tools  for 
public  service. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  with  its 
state-wide  county  organization,  may  well  be  expected  to  challenge  new 
forces  in  the  development  of  public  service.  Already  it  has  reached  out 
and  touched  the  unequal  places  and  evolved  newer  ideals  and  new  marks 
of  service  in  this  state.  Its  county  system,  its  juvenile  court  provisions, 
and  its  child  welfare  and  other  work,  all  are  constant  challenges  for  more 
and  better  tranied  leaders  in  the  state.  I  include  herewith  charts  of  the 
state  and  of  the  county  organizations  which  may  be  examined  as  specific 
evidences,  not  only  of  the  work  being  done,  but  of  that  greater  need  for 
training  for  public  service  in  this  field.  If  we  look  to  the  sketch  the  Eural 
Community,  the  bulwark  of  National  Power,  as  a  type  of  analysis  which 
the  trained  superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  and  other  public  service 
officials  find  in  North  Carolina,  we  may  well  seek  new  stimuli  and  enthus- 
iasm to  urge  us  forward. 

And  finally,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  work  and  plan  of  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Welfare,  one  division  of  which  has  to  do  with 
the  professional  Training  of  Social  Workers.  The  work  of  the  school  has 
been  organized  under  five  general  divisions.  The  first  emphasizes  instruc- 
tion in  Sociology  and  Social  Problems,  including  teaching  in  the  college 
and  university,  extension  teaching  through  the  Bureau  of  Extension  for 
outside  communities,  and  through  general  instruction  and  promotion  of 
citizenship.  The  second  emphasizes  training  for  social  work  and  community 
leadership,  with  special  reference  to  town,  village  and  rural  conmmnities, 
and  with  special  application  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  South. 
This  division  hopes  to  meet  the  very  urgent  demands  of  the  State  for 
trained  men  and  women  for  its  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
and  other  official  positions  and  of  many  communities  throughout  the  South 
for  Eed  Cross  secretaries  and  other  community  workers  in  mill  villages 
and  elsewhere.  Tlie  third  aspect  of  the  work  emphasizes  direct  and  indirect 
commiinity  service,  or  social  engineering  througli  the  avenues  of  community 
leaders,   county   superintendents  of  public  welfare,  local   and  district   con- 
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ferences,  and  commuuity  plaiming  for  leaders,  industrial  managers  and 
others.  The  fourth  aspect  emphasizes  social  research,  scientific  inquirj^ 
and  publication  of  results  estimated  to  be  of  value  to  the  State,  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  the  general  field  of  pul:)lic  welfare  and  social  progress.  A 
fifth  purpose,  kept  constantly  in  the  foreground,  provides  that  the  School 
maintain  close  and  cordial  coojteration  with  the  State  departments  of 
public  service,  with  other  departments  and  schools  of  the  University,  and 
with  local  and  national  voluntary  agencies. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  specific  opijortunities  for  public  service, 
just  as  there  are  for  the  Department  of  Eural  Social  Science.  One  of  these 
is  typified  by  the  first  regional  conference  on  municipal  affairs  the  report 
of  which  is  now  being  laublished  under  the  title  Attainable  Standards  in 
Municipal  Programs.  Another  type  is  rej^resented  by  the  joint  program 
proposed  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  boy  life  in  North  Caro- 
lina.    A  copy  of  such  a  program  is  appended. 

Are  not  these  and  other  similar  opportunities  all  that  we  need  to  direct 
us  into  better  training  for  public  service  and  a  richer  development  of 
North  Carolina  Life? 

Sources  of  Information 

The  N.  C.  University  News  Letter,  Vols.  IV  to  VII. 

The  N.  C.  Club  Year-Books,  edited  by  E.  C.  Branson  1915-1921.— The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Bulletins  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  1919-1921,  Eal- 
eigh,  N.  C. 

Social  Service  and  Public  Welfare — a  1921  bulletin  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Modern  Democracies,   by   Viscount   Bryce. — Macmillan   Co.,   New  York. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  September  1921  to  Febniary  1922. 

Community  and  Government,  by  Howard  W.  Odum — a  1921  bulletin 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Attainable  Standards  in  Municipal  Programs,  edited  by  Howard  W. 
Odum — January  1922  bulletin  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Bulletin  of  Announcements,  School  of  Public  Welfare,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1922. 

May  30,  1921. 
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Aids  that  the  University  Offers  the  Parent-Teacher  Association 

BUREAUS  AND  SERVICE 
o/f^e  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


The   University    of   North   Carolina   through   its    University   Extension 
Division  offers  to  the  people  of  the  state : 

I.  Correspondence  and  Class  Instruction:  Standard  University 
courses  by  mail,  either  for  credit  or  non-credit.  All  courses  are 
credited  toward  university  degrees  and  state  teachers'  certificates. 
Evening  extension  classes  in  several  cities.  Write  for  correspondence 
bulletin. 

H.  Lectures  :  Popular  or  technical  lectures,  individual  or  in  series  for 
clubs  and  community  organizations.  Addresses  for  commencement 
or  other  special  occasions.    Write  for  lecture  bulletin. 

m.  Short  Courses  and  Institutes  :  Upon  request  short  courses  at  the 
University  for  educational  groups.  Institutes  on  road  engineering, 
country  life,  community  drama. 

IV.  Public  Discussion:  Programs  for  women's  clubs  and  other  groups. 
Package  library  loans.  Home  reading  courses.  Programs  and  guid- 
ance for  debating  clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc.  General 
information.     Write  for  bulletins. 

V.  Community  Drama:  Guidance  and  field  direction  in  the  writing 
and  production  of  community  plays,  pageants,  and  festivals.  Write 
for  bulletins.    Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

VI.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Eelations:  Cooperates  with  business 
and  manufacturing  organizations  of  the  state.  Special  studies  and 
research  on  economic  problems. 

Vn.  Community  Music  :  Leadership  for  community  sings.  Formation  of 
community  choruses.  Lectures  on  public  school  and  community 
music.     Piano  and  organ  recitals.     Write  for  bulletins. 

VIII.  Municipal  Information  and  Eesearch:     For  use  in  studying  and 
drafting  city,  town,  village,  and  coimty  legislation. 

IX.  Economic  and  Social  Surveys:  Of  counties  and  communities  for 
use  by  them  in  efforts  to  improve  their  economic  and  social  conditions. 

X.  Community  Development:  Promotes  community  organization,  rec- 
reation, student  service,  and  child  welfare.  Services  of  a  field  agent 
available. 

XL  High  School  Debating  and  Athletics  :  Annual  state-wide  con- 
test in  high  school  debating  and  all  branches  of  athletics. 

XII.  Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds:  Planting  designs 
for  school  yards,  home  grounds,  factories,  parks,  and  playgrounds. 
Write  for  bulletin.     Services  of  a  field  agent  available. 

Xin.  Educational  Information  and  Assistance  (in  cooperation  with 
the  School  of  Education)  :  Educational  tests  and  measurements. 
School  surveys.  Teachers'  appointments.  Advice  and  counsel  with 
reference  to  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  general  administrative 
problems.  For  educational  advice  and  assistance  write  directly  to 
the  School  of  Education,  or  to  the  Extension  Division. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMISSAL 

To  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  of  North  Carolina : 

At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division,  in  conference  with  Dean  N.  W. 
Walker,  of  the  School  of  Education,  Professor  Harold  D.  Meyer, 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  prepared  this  Bulletin  for  parent-teacher  associations 
in  the  state.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  organization  of 
parent-teacher  associations  and  to  assist  them  with  their  meet- 
ings. Outlines  have  been  worked  out  carefully  and  limited  ref- 
erence books  cited  for  outside  reading.  Package  libraries  and 
books  have  been  secured  for  the  use  of  those  who  follow  these 
outlines  and  will  be  sent  to  those  who  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  the  University  Extension  Division,  The  Bul- 
letin will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  every  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion in  the  state,  as  well  as  to  high  school  principals  and  superin- 
tendents. A  small  charge  will  be  made  when  more  copies  are 
wanted. 

Leaders  of  parent-teacher  association  meetings  are  invited 
to  call  on  the  Extension  Division  for  help  with  the  programs  and 
all  assistance  possible  will  be  rendered. 

For  further  information  regarding  this  bulletin  and  the  pro- 
grams it  contains,  address 

THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION, 

University  Extension  Division 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

January  10,  ]922. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 

From  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 

A  successful  public  school  cannot  be  maintained  without  the 
cooperation  of  patrons,  teachers  and  school  officials.  For  many 
years  it  was  thought  that  the  governing  board  of  a  school  rep- 
resented the  public.  Therefore,  little  attention  was  paid  to  se- 
curing the  cooperation  of  the  individual  patrons.  The  public 
school,  however,  should  seek  to  promote  not  only  the  well-being 
of  the  individual  pupil  but  the  unity,  harmony  and  welfare  of 
the  entire  community.  No  agency  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
schools  that  has  greater  possibilities  for  good  than  the  parent- 
teacher  association. 

It  can  give  the  teachers  an  understanding  of  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  children,  the  helps  or  hindrances  of  home  environ- 
ment and  the  special  needs  of  the  children  to  which  the  school 
should  address  itseK.  It  can  bring  about  a  coooperation  of 
parents  and  teachers  that  can  work  together  in  a  large  way  for 
the  improvement  of  the  community.  In  this  way  isolation,  clan- 
ishness,  and  community  strife  may  be  overcome,  for  people  learn 
one  another  when  they  work  with  common  aims,  and  when  they 
learn  one  another  misunderstandings  in  the  main  disappear  and 
harmony,  as  a  rule,  is  the  result.  The  best  community  is  the  one 
in  which  all  of  its  citizens  are  active  members  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  purpose  of  the  parent-teacher  association  is  in  harmony 
with  the  modem  spirit  of  cooperation  that  every  rural  com- 
mmiity,  every  village  and  every  citizen  should  be  organized,  in 
order  that  this  spirit  of  cooperation  may  extend  its  educative 
values  both  to  the  parents  and  the  children. 

E.  C.  BROOKS, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


LETTERS  OF  GREETINGS 

The  child  is  the  foremost  consideration  of  the  world  today; 
everything  else  has  faded  into  insignificance  compared  with  him. 
That  is  one  of  the  vital  reasons  why  our  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation is  the  most  important  association  in  the  world  today. 

I  can  imagine  no  organization  with  so  strong  an  appeal;  its 
scope  is  so  wide,  its  ideals  are  so  high,  and  with  it  all,  its  purpose 
is  so  very  practical.  In  it  we  can  work  along  the  line  that  most 
appeals  to  us.  We  can  work  to  better  civic  conditions,  we  can 
help  to  create  a  better  understanding  between  parents  and 
teachers,  we  can  work  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  our  children 
and  of  those  to  come. 

RUTH  M.  SINCLAIR, 
President  of  North  Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

January,  1922. 


PREFACE 

This  Bulletin  has  been  prepared  with  the  idea  that  its  use 
would  promote  generous  cooperation  among  local  community 
groups;  that  it  would  prove  of  value  as  a  book  of  suggestions 
and  sources;  that  it  would  stimulate  the  use  of  other  materials 
and  of  original  ideas;  and  that  it  would  aid  in  developing  a 
state-wide  allegiance  to  the  state  association.  In  this  plan  of 
working  together  and  of  utilizing  the  best  resources,  the  North 
Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin,  the  first  number  of  which  has 
appeared  since  this  handbook  was  prepared,  is  of  special  import- 
ance. It  will  be  published  monthly  by  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege for  Women  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  and  its  first  issue  gives  generous  promise  of  the 
future  numbers.  It  is,  therefore,  expected  that  this  hand-book 
will  be  used  in  close  correlation  with  the  North  Carolina  Bulletin. 

H.  D.  M. 


PART  I 
THE  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  AT  WORK 

IDEALS    AND    PURPOSE 

There  is  this  happy  circumstance  about  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations :  they  deal  with  fundamental  human  relationships.  In 
the  long  road  of  the  gradual  development  of  human  welfare,  the 
child,  the  school  and  the  home  have  constituted  a  large  factor. 
In  the  long  and  trying  history  of  the  development  of  the  school, 
ithe  home  has  alwaj^'s  played  its  major  role ;  and  in  the  slow  but 
sure  evolution  of  the  teacher  the  parent  has  provided  many  an 
intermediary  stage.  And  always  the  community  itself  has  been 
a  determining  factor  in  the  extent  to  which  success  has  come  to 
the  school  and  the  home  and  the  child  in  their  midst.  Thus  have 
these  relationships  been  inseparably  involved  in  the  increasing 
approximation  of  the  larger  public  welfare. 

Likewise  in  the  development  of  the  individual  himself  there 
has  always  been  a  close  relationship  between  the  two  social  insti- 
tutions, the  home  and  the  school.  The  child  leaving  the  direct 
environment  of  the  home  enters,  for  the  next  step  in  proper 
growth,  into  the  school.  There  the  teacher  is  introduced  to  the 
child  and  becomes  an  agent  in  its  development.  So  it  can  be 
easily  understood  why  there  should  exist  complete  cooperation 
between  parent  and  teacher.  To  further  this  end  parent-teacher 
associations  are  established.  Here,  in  an  association  whose 
ideals  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  child,  parent  and 
teacher  meet  for  sympathetic  understandings,  for  frank  discus- 
sions of  child  problems,  for  the  development  of  a  greater  love  for 
childhood  and  for  m;aking  constructive  criticisms  and  practical 
suggestions.  All  is  done  in  full  cooperation  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  child.  Here  personal  rivalry  is  abandoned.  The  child 
LS  the  central  thought ;  selfishness  and  jealousies  give  way  to  the 
advancement  of  the  child.  Here  no  politics  exist.  Here  is  an 
a.ssociation  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  democracy.  It  welcomes  all 
parents,  it  invites  constructive  criticism,  it  calls  for  sincere  in- 
terest and  helpful  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  real  development  of  childhood. 
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If  parents  thoroughly  understand  the  school,  its  teachers,  its 
methods,  its  program  of  work,  and  its  aims,  ideals,  and  prob- 
lems— if  they  would  become  acquainted  with  the  teacher,  visit 
the  school,  take  active  and  sincere  interest  in  its  development, 
certainly  many  of  the  petty  troubles  of  school  relationships  would 
vanish.  And  the  clear  understanding  that  will  be  obtained  will 
bring  about  a  greater  and  more  vital  growth  in  the  work  of  the 
school  and  in  its  relationship  to  the  child  and  the  community. 

If  teachers,  school  supervisors  and  other  school  officials  un- 
derstand better  the  parent,  the  home,  its  environment,  home 
methods  of  discipline,  health  conditions,  community  environ- 
ment— if  they  would  visit  the  parent,  visit  the  homes,  mingle 
more  with  the  people  of  the  community,  study  comm;unity  prob- 
lems, customs,  relationships,  certainly  many  of  the  troubles  of 
parent  relationships  would  not  arise.  On  the  other  hand  proper 
relationships  would  be  established  and  community  progress 
would  result.  The  parent-teacher  association  endeavors  to  es- 
tablish this  type  of  relationship.  In  this  way  it  hopes  to  foster 
the  better  community,  the  community  of  prosperous  homes  and 
happy,  healthy  childhood. 

organizing  a  parent-teacher  association 
There  are  about  one  hundred  parent-teacher  associations  in 
North  Carolina.  Should  there  not  be  an  association  for  every 
school  and  as  many  members  as  there  are  parents,  teachers  and 
school  patrons?  ''A  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  every  school 
and  every  parent  and  teacher  a  member"  is  a  good  slogan  for 
the  year.  The  state  association  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  until 
this  goal  is  approximated. 

What  then  are  the  next  steps  ?  Should  each  community  wait 
until  a  group  of  parents  realize  that  there  are  certain  outside 
needs  in  the  school  for  the  proper  development  of  their  own 
children  ?  And  that  these  needs  cannot  be  met  except  by  means 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  community  of  parents  and  teachers 
working  together  ?  Or  should  all  parents  and  teachers,  assuming 
a  greater  need  for  all  the  children  of  the  community,  begin  such 
an  organization  without  awaiting  some  emergency  or  personal 
gain? 
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Preliminary  Steps:  The  preliminary  steps  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  an}!-  club  are  important.  Here  foundations  are  laid,  un- 
derstandings are  begim  and  aims  are  set.  At  the  very  beginning 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  that  unity  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  organization.  In  an  association  of  this  type,  dealing 
so  closely  with  complexities  of  human  nature,  perfect  under- 
standing and  unity  are  highly  desirable. 

Since  the  association  is  a  combination  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers and  since  it  originates,  in  most  instances,  as  the  suggestion 
of  parents,  it  is  best  to  have  close  cooperation  and  support  of  all 
educational  authorities  of  the  state,  county  and  local  groups. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  local  corps  of  teachers.  With  the 
full  support  of  teachers  a  big  forward  step  toward  success  is  al- 
ready made. 

The  next  step  is  the  call  for  the  preliminary  meeting.  Through 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  initial  group,  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing is  held  with  representatives  from  such  leading  organizations 
as  m,ay  be  chosen  to  which  should  be  added  also  a  representative 
group  of  teachers.  It  is  best  to  have  this  meeting  at  the  school 
house.  It  is  understood  that  this  is  not  the  first  official  meeting 
of  the  association  but  an  informal  group  to  discuss  the  feasi- 
bility of  organizing  such  an  association. 

Preliminary  Meeting:  At  this  meeting  preparations  are 
made  for  the  first  general  meeting.  It  will  be  found  best  to  work 
out  every  detail.  Have  it  understood  who  shall  start  the  general 
meeting  and  select  the  persons  best  fitted  for  temporary  chair- 
man and  temporary  secretary.  Have  it  understood  that  a  few 
leaders  will  make  short  and  enthusiastic  talks  at  the  first  meet- 
ing on  such  subjects  as :  History  of  parent-teacher  associations, 
our  state  association,  reasons  for  organizing,  an  outline  pro- 
gram, what  other  associations  are  doing  and  have  done,  and  the 
importance  of  a  large  membership.  It  is  not  best  to  have  any 
long  speeches.  Following  these  talks  the  temporary  chairman 
should  open  the  meeting  for  general  discussion.  If  the  initial 
group  will  resolve  to  make  the  association  something  big  in  the 
life  of  the  community  and  spend  the  time  between  their  first 
meeting  and  the  meeting  of  the  general  group  working  toward 
this  goal,  good  results  are  sure  to  follow. 
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Time  Between  Preliminary  Meeting  and  First  General 
Meeting:  One  of  the  biggest  factors  during  this  time  in  the  life 
of  organizing  is  publicity.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  associa- 
tion and  the  meetings  will  depend  upon  the  publicity  given 
it.  What  are  some  of  the  best  means  of  advertising  the  first  meet- 
ing?   (These  suggestions  will  also  apply  to  all  other  meetings.) 

(a)  The  newspaper  is  a  splendid  medium.  Any  newspaper 
of  the  state,  county  or  local  community  will  be  pleased  to  give 
lull  space  for  aiding  the  parent-teacher  association, 

(b)  Have  the  children  at  school  write  letters  about  the  meet- 
ing and  carry  them  to  their  homes ;  having  the  interest  of  the 
children  is  a  big  step  forward. 

(c)  Attractive  posters  offer  one  of  the  best  means  of  adver- 
tising the  time,  place  of  meeting,  the  purpose  of  meeting,  and  the 
general  program.  In  every  community  there  will  be  found  local 
talent  to  assist  in  such  publicity  work,  thus  utilizing  new  sources 
of  interest  from  the  start.  Place  the  posters  in  conspicuous  and 
logical  places  such  as  post  office,  depot,  drug  stores,  general 
stores,  and  school  house. 

(d)  The  churches  may  help.  "While  the  church  may  not  al- 
ways make  a  practice  of  announcing  conmiiUnity  gatherings  it 
should  be  interested  in  this  closely  related  agency  and  can  help 
much  in  this  way. 

(e)  A  well  planned  series  of  telephone  calls  will  be  effective. 
Divide  the  community  telephones  among  the  members  of  the  in- 
itial group.  Call  the  people  of  the  community  and  tell  them 
about  the  meeting.  Be  sure  to  mention  time  and  place  and  urge 
them  to  call  someone  else. 

(f )  Conversation  with  members  of  the  community  wherever 
met,  on  the  street,  elsewhere  or  on  special  calls  will  prove  a  good 
way  of  spreading  the  desired  information. 

2.  Arrange  a  program  for  the  first  meeting.  As  a  suggestion, 
have  the  children  give  a  short  program  of  songs,  recitations  or  a 
play.  The  presence  of  children  on  the  program  will  assure  the 
attendance  of  most  of  the  parents  of  the  children  involved. 

3.  All  effort  to  make  the  first  meeting  entertaining  and  at- 
tractive will  be  found  worthwhile.  Where  possible  serve  some 
light  refreshments.  Also  have  the  meeting  as  informal  as  pos- 
sible. 
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4.  Write  to  the  various  official  organizations  of  the  associ- 
ation— national  and  state.  Ask  for  information  which  will  aid 
the  local  association.  Ask  for  sample  constitutions.  These 
agencies  will  contribute  much  to  the  proper  type  of  organization 
and  will  help  in  various  ways  from  time  to  time. 

The  First  Meeting :  It  is  advisable  to  let  the  superintendent 
of  the  school  start  the  meeting  and  have  the  teachers  act  as  host- 
ess for  the  first  meeting.  Let  them  be  on  hand  before  the  set 
time  to  welcome  the  community  to  the  gathering.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  have  the  program  begin.  Begin  on  time;  this  will 
make  a  good  impression,  A  good  way  to  make  folks  feel  at  home 
and  to  set  the  audience  at  ease  is  to  start  with  a  comamunity  sing. 
Sing  some  of  the  favorite  songs  and  insist  that  all  sing. 

After  the  preliminary  program  let  the  superintendent  tell 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  After  briefly  stating  this,  call  for 
the  election  of  a  temporary  chairman.     Someone  in  the  initial 

group  should  rise  and  say :    "I  nominate  Mr.  or  Mrs.  B 

for  temlporary  chairman."  The  superintendent  will  say :  "Are 
there  any  further  nominations  ? "  If  there  are  none  then  he  will 
say:  "All  in  favor  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  B ^ay  'Aye.'  All  op- 
posed say  'No'."  He  will  then  declare  the  election.  Call  the 
elected  chairman  to  the  front  and  let  him  or  her  continue  the 
meeting.  Should  there  be  more  than  one  nominated  then  conduct 
a  vote  for  all  those  nominated  and  the  person  receiving  the  plu- 
rality vote  will  be  declared  elected. 

The  next  step  is  the  election  of  a  temporary  secretary.  Pro- 
ceed with  this  election  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  election  of 
temporary  chairman.  The  temporary  secretary  should  keep  full 
and  complete  records  of  all  that  occurs  at  this  meeting.  It  is 
well  to  keep  unusually  full  records  at  the  beginning  since  they 
are  matters  of  policy  and  of  history.  The  temporary  chairman 
should  then  thank  the  group  for  the  election  and  begin  with  a 
formal  message  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  call  for 
expressions  of  opinion.  Here  the  members  of  the  initial  group 
give  short  talks  on  the  subjects  already  mentioned.  When  the 
last  talk  is  given  a  resolution,  prepared  before  the  meeting,  re- 
solving that  a  permanent  organization  of  the  parent-teacher 
association  for  the  local  community  be  perfected,  should  be  pre- 
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sented.  The  temporary  chairman  then  calls  for  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  if  adopted  appoints  a  committee  on  consti- 
tution with  the  power  to  act  as  nominating  committee  to  report 
at  the  nest  meeting.  A  time  should  then  be  set  for  the  next 
meeting.  After  the  business  session  is  over  either  serve  light 
refreshments  or  have  a  genuine  get-to-gether. 

Second  Meeting :  At  the  appointed  time  the  meeting  should 
be  called  to  order  by  the  temporary  chairman.  The  temporary 
secretary  reads  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  and  they  are  ap- 
proved. The  temporary  chairman  then  calls  for  the  report  of 
the  comimittee  on  constitution.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
reads  the  proposed  constitution  and  makes  comments.  (Note.  A 
good  sample  constitution  for  local  organizations  is  printed  on 
page  72.)  A  motion  is  made  and  seconded  to  adopt  the  consti- 
tution and  if  passed  the  constitution  is  read  section  by  section 
and  approved  or  changes  made.  After  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution the  officers  nominated  are  duly  elected.  They  take 
their  places  at  once.  It  is  good  to  elect  the  chairmen  of  the  var- 
ious committees  called  for  by  the  constitution  and  have  the  chair- 
men appoint  the  other  members  required  on  each  committee. 

From  the  time  the  constitution  is  adopted  it  becomes  effective 
and  the  organization  is  governed  by  it. 

Note:  In  ''Robert's  Rules  of  Order" — Revised  Edition  1915 
page  284,  is  found  a  full  parliamentary  method  of  organizing 
clubs.  It  will  be  worthwhile  to  follow  an  authority  of  this  type 
for  all  business  procedure  of  the  meetings. 

DEVELOPING    AND    MAINTAINING   INTEREST    IN    THE 
PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 

From  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  organized  parent- 
teacher  associations  of  North  Carolina  it  was  learned  that  a 
number  of  associations  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  people  of  the 
community  interested,  to  get  them  to  attend  meetings,  or  to  keep 
the  interest  at  the  proper  height  after  the  organization  had  been 
perfected.  While  this  is  a  problem  everywhere,  yet  it  is  to  be 
solved  if  the  work  is  to  be  successful.  There  are  no  set  ways  or 
rules  that  will  perfect  interest  or  keep  it.  Every  community  and 
every  association  has  its  local  color  and  it  will  take  the  individual 
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strength  of  all  interested,  constantly  working,  to  make  the  big 
majority  interested  and  thus  obtain  results  that  will  be  vital  to 
all.  Nevertheless  a  few  suggested  ideas  may  be  given  which 
may  be  of  some  value  in  solving  the  particular  and  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  the  local  association. 

1.  Every  club  should  have  specific  and  worthy  purposes  and 
be  working  for  something  all  the  time.  The  organization  that 
lacks  a  motive  cannot  function  except  in  a  social  way.  Make  the 
association  a  vital  force  in  the  community  by  being  real  builders 
and  worthy  doers. 

2.  Affiliate  with  the  state  association  and  thereby  be  a  part 
of  the  national  association.  In  this  way  much  aid,  many  sug- 
gestions and  often  personal  supervision  and  direction  will  be 
obtainable.  The  larger  units  are  working  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  local  units. 

3.  Interest  large  numbers  in  the  work  of  the  association. 
Scatter  responsibility.  It  may  be  that  many  in  the  community 
feel  that  only  a  few  are  running  things  and  trying  to  dominate 
the  club.  This  should  not  be.  The  very  purpose  of  the  club 
calls  for  unselfish  service.  Have  numbers  working.  When  there 
is  anything  to  do  divide  the  work  into  as  many  parts  as  possible 
and  place  the  interest  accordingly.  Anyone  working  for  the  As- 
sociation will  most  likely  be  interested. 

4.  Obtain  the  interest  of  the  men.  Men  are  parents  too.  The 
association  is  not  restricted  to  woman  members.  Wherever  pos- 
sible elect  a  man  for  president.  The  writer  has  in  mind  two  organ- 
izations that  are  functioning  properly  that  have  men  as  presi- 
dents. Give  the  men  of  the  community  something  to  do  and  the 
chances  are  they  will  become  interested. 

5.  Choose  a  good  time  for  meetings.  The  time  element  plays 
an  important  part.  If  the  large  majority  of  men  cannot  attend 
in  the  afternoons  have  the  meetings  in  the  evenings.  If  the  even- 
ing meetings  keep  away  a  large  number  of  parents  not  able  to 
leave  home  at  that  time  then  place  the  meetings  in  the  after- 
noons. It  will  be  a  matter  of  wise  choosing.  This  can  best  be 
obtained  by  experience. 

6.  Advertise  the  meetings  properly.  This  feature  has  been 
discussed  imder  the  heading  of  organizing.    It  must  not  be  taken 
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for  granted  that  everyone  knows  about  the  meetings.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  a  set  time  for  the  meetings.  If  so,  notices  should 
be  sent  out  before  hand. 

7.  Keep  the  association  continually  before  the  people.  If  it 
is  functioning  properly  its  work  will  speak  for  itself.  Have  the 
meetings  well  advertised  and  after  every  meeting  have  a  write-up 
for  the  papers. 

8.  Keep  the  children  interested.  Having  them  write  letters 
about  the  meetings  and  programs.  Now  and  then  giving  them 
a  part  on  the  program  will  help  hold  interest.  Constantly  re- 
mind them  of  what  the  association  is  attempting  to  do  for  them 
and  what  has  been  acomplished. 

9.  Use  outside  forces  when  available  and  consistent  with  the 
advancement  of  the  association.  Get  in  touch  with  all  the  na- 
tional, state  and  county  agencies  that  are  aiding  community  en- 
terprises.   In  this  way  very  valuable  material  is  available. 

10.  Every  association  accom'plishing  anything  needs  funds. 
It  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  ask  for  money  at  the  meetings.  Obtain 
fimds  either  by  membership  drives  or  by  community  affairs  such 
as  plays,  festivals  and  sales.  A  list  of  these  methods  is  given  in  the 
next  division.  In  fixing  the  yearly  dues  do  not  pauperize  the  as- 
sociation. Many  associations  have  the  small  yearly  dues  of 
twenty-five  cents.  This  is  too  small  and  besides,  any  member 
that  is  interested  will  gladly  pay  a  fee  of  twice  the  amount  or 
better  still  of  four  times  this  am^ount. 

11.  From  time  to  time  have  membership  drives.  These  drives 
will  always  succeed  in  listing  a  few  people  who  have  never  been 
interested  before.  Offer  prizes  to  the  grade  in  the  school  for  the 
largest  number  of  new  members  obtained.  Have  membership 
drives  conducted  by  members  in  some  original  method. 

12.  Do  not  have  too  many  outside  speakers.  Use  local  talent 
most  of  the  time.  Occasionally  have  a  feature  program  and  open 
community  gatherings. 

13.  Remember  not  to  let  the  social  part  of  the  meetings  be 
the  feature.  This  is  a  secondary  matter.  The  development  of 
the  childhood  of  the  community  is  first.  Nothing  can  do  more 
harm  than  to  have  the  association  drift  into  a  social  club  by  too 
much  entertaining  and  too  little  work. 
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14.  Work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  in  every  way. 
A  happy  and  prosperous  community — spiritually,  physically, 
morally,  mentally  and  socially  will  be  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  childhood  than  one  that  is  reversed.  "Whenever  the 
community  is  uplifted  in  any  way  by  any  source  it  makes  it 
easier  for  the  association  to  accom'plish  the  high  aims  and  lofty 
motives  for  the  development  of  the  community. 

FUNDS    FOR    THE    WORK    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION 

Attendance  on  the  regular  meetings  should  not  be  all  for 
which  the  member  enrolls.  The  association  should  function  in 
the  community  and  in  the  school.  From  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  work,  funds  will  be  needed.  It  is  not  wise  to 
solicit  or  collect  funds  at  regular  meetings.  Do  not  have  the 
members  feel  that  every  time  they  attend  a  meeting  they  will  be 
called  on  for  funds.  Rather,  let  the  association  plan  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  funds  through  community  channels.  The  com- 
munity at  large  will  not  hesitate  to  give  when  it  feels  that  in  re- 
turn it  is  doing  good,  having  a  good  time  and  enjoying  fellow- 
ship. It  is  generally  better  to  raise  funds  by  community  affairs 
rather  than  by  individual  subscriptions.  A  few  suggested  meth- 
ods are  here  given : 

1.  Festivals— Holiday  celebrations — sucli  as  May  day.  Have  pro- 
gram and  charge  a  small  fee.     Valentine  party,  Armistice  Day. 

2.  Parties — Children's  parties,  lawn  parties,  silver  tea,  indoor  parties 
and  receptions. 

3.  Concerts — Local  talent,  musical  concerts,  band  concerts,  old  fiddlers' 
convention,  victrola  concerts  and  the  like. 

4.  Feeds — Box  suppers,  chicken  stews,  pie  dinners,  cake  sales,  oyster 
suppers,  sandwich  sales,  candy  sales. 

5.  Community  Affairs— Community  Christmas  tree,  community  ath- 
letic field  day,  community  picnic,  community  fair,  community  circus. 

6.  Miscellaneous — Debates,  plays,  pageants,  siftgs,  school  exhibits, 
spelling  bees,  popular  girl  contests,  story  hours  and  games,  library  night, 
illustrated  lecture,  moving  pictures,  rummage  sales  and  carnivals. 

The  community  may  have  many  other  original  ideas  and 
methods.  It  may  be  that  the  local  community  utilizes  the  com- 
munity chest  or  financial  federation  for  raising  funds.  In  this 
case,  the  parent-teacher  association  should  have  all  its  plans 
conform  to  the  accepted  community  programs. 


PART  II 
SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 

THE    PLAN 

The  programs  of  work  for  the  association  are  most  important. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  better  to  do  than  to  talk  about  doing;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  study  conditions,  to  discuss  problems,  and 
to  know  situations  before  altering  them  or  before  making  criti- 
cisms. It  is  also  necessary  to  have  the  association  assemble  from 
time  to  time  to  receive  inspiration,  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  work 
as  a  whole  and  to  divide  the  work  properly  among  the  various 
committees  and  individuals.  It  is  also  good  for  the  community 
to  study  and  know  national  and  state  issues  and  to  obtain  a  va- 
riety of  opinion  on  these  subjects. 

Whenever  giving  a  program  remember  to  study  all  problems 
in  the  light  of  the  local  community.  Attempt  every  solution 
with  the  local  group  as  the  unit.  Thus,  the  local  community  ra- 
diates into  the  neighboring  sections  and  soon  joins  the  work  of 
other  communities  until  the  state  association  is  functioning 
through  local  units. 

The  programs  given  are  for  practical  use.  There  are  six  main 
groups  of  programs  with  ten  subject  programs  to  each  group. 
They  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  yearly  programs  of  ten  meet- 
ings per  year.  Every  subject  in  a  group  is  related  to  the  other 
subjects  of  the  same  group.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire 
group  be  followed.  Associations  may  find  it  best  to  select  pro- 
grams from  the  various  groups.  There  are  in  all  sixty  programs 
arranged  for  the  use  of  association  meetings. 

The  general  plan  of  each  program  is  as  follows : 

1.  Subject  for  Study. 

2.  Topics  for  Discussion. 

3.  Suggested   Types   of   Meetings. 

4.  General  Suggestions. 

5.  Eeferences  and  Readings. 

1.  iSubjects  for  Study:  There  are  endless  numbers  of  sub- 
jects for  study.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  choose  those  which  will 
be  most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  function  in  the  com- 
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munity.  Some  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  individual  com- 
mjunity  may  not  be  listed.  "Whenever  a  problem  arises  that  needs 
Immediate  local  consideration  and  solution  or  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  services  of  an  out-of-town  speaker  are  available, 
give  way  from  the  regular  meeting  to  the  special  meeting.  The 
subjects  listed  may  be  studied  in  group  form  as  yearly  programs 
or  individual  subjects  chosen  from  among  the  sixty  given. 

2.  Topics  for  Discussion :  For  the  convenience  of  those  who 
are  to  be  on  the  program  the  subject  is  divided  into  five  topics. 
They  are  given  as  workable  suggestions  and  to  give  an  insight 
into  the  subject  chosen.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  followed 
slavishly.  Where  there  is  only  one  speaker  on  the  program  the 
topics  may  serve  as  an  outline  for  the  speaker.  Where  two  or 
m,ore  are  to  be  on  the  program  the  topics  may  serve  as  subjects 
for  their  remarks, 

3.  Suggested  Types  of  Meetings :  To  add  interest  to  the 
meetings  vary  the  methods  of  presenting  the  programs.  Dif- 
ferent subjects  will  call  for  different  types  of  presentation.  It 
will  be  surprising  to  find  how  many  varieties  of  meetings  can  be 
given.  It  may  be  that  many  suggestions  for  one  meeting  may  be 
used  for  another.  Originality  applied  to  the  types  of  meetings 
will  serve  to  make  them  interesting. 

4.  General  Suggestions:  Under  this  heading  a  few  general 
ideas  and  important  suggestions  are  given.  Every  meeting  and 
every  subject  presents  something  new.  To  present  the  subject 
so  as  to  give  the  audiences  the  proper  impressions  is  worthwhile. 
To  "get-across"  the  desired  message  will  call  forth  the  best  that 
is  in  the  members  giving  the  program.  These  suggestions  are  to 
aid  in  accomplishing  these  things. 

5.  References :  A  subject  is  a  useless  thing  unless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  someone  available  who  knows  about  it  or  to  be  able 
to  obtain  books,  bulletins  and  other  helps  from  which  to  gather 
information.  The  references  and  readings  given  in  the  programs 
are  provided  by  the  University  Library.  Through  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Discussion  of  the  University  Extension  Division  package 
libraries  are  made,  dealing  with  the  subjects  given.  They  are 
sent  out  to  the  communities  to  aid  them  in  developing  programs. 
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Write  to  Miss  Nellie  Roberson,  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  Uni- 
iversity  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  The  Bureau  will 
give  every  assistance  possible.  The  references  given  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  on  all  the  subjects  and  if  further  material  is 
needed  ask  for  it.  In  writing  for  the  package  state  subject  and 
time  of  meeting. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PROGRAMS 

Group  /.—THE  SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS 

Subject  1.  The  School  Building. 

Subject  2.  The  School  Grounds. 

Subject  3.  School  Equipment. 

Subject  4.  Beautifying  the  School  Grounds. 

Subject  5.  The  Playground  at  School. 

Subject  6.  The  School  Garden. 

Subject  7.  The  School  Sanitaries- 

Subject  8.  The  "Water  Supply  for  the  School. 

Subject  9.  Consolidation  of  Schools. 

Subject  10.  The  School  as  a  Community  Center. 

Subject  1.   The  School  Building. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  Is  the  buOding  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  community? 

2.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  building? 

3.  Is  the  building  properly  lighted? 

4.  Is  the  building  properly  heated? 

5.  Is  the  building  properly  ventilated? 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  club  meeting  with  members  leading  discussion. 

2.  An  open  meeting  with  the  community. 

3.  Some  authority  on  school  architecture  to  lecture. 

4.  Illustrated   lecture   showing  buildings,   proper   methods    of   heating, 

lighting  and  ventilating. 

General  Suggestions  : 

Stress  the  fact  that  the  school  building  is  owned  by  the  community. 

It  exppresses  civic  pride. 

Study  proper  and  modern  methods  of  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating 

the  school  building. 
Study  modern  types  of  school  building  plans  and  architecture. 
Cooperate  with  school  officials. 

Eeferences : 

Williams.  L.  A.,  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina  Extension   Division,   Chapel  Hill.      1920.      Contains  biblioKraphies. 

Edmondson,  E.  H.,  Suggested  Programs  of  Study  and  Work  for  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  University  of  Indiana  Extension  Division,  Blooming- 
ton,    Ind.       1921.      Contains    bibliographies. 

Dresslar,  F.  B.,  Rural  School  Houses  and  Grounds,  Bulletin  Whole  No.  585, 
U.    S.    Bureau    of    Education,    Washington.      1914. 

Mills,  W.  T.,  American  School  Building  Standards,  Franklin  Educational  Pub- 
lishing  Co.,    Columbus,    Ohio.      1915. 
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Subject  2.  The  School  Grounds. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  location,  shape,  size,  and  development  of  grounds. 

2.  The  general  divisions  of  grounds — ornamental,  play  area^  and  school 

gardens. 

3.  The  ornamental  grounds. 

4.  The  play  area. 

5.  The  school  gardens. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  club  meeting  with  members  leading  discussion. 

2.  Open   air  meetings,   members  surveying   grounds,   suggest  practical 

methods  of  better  development. 

3.  Illustrated  lectures  on  school  grounds. 

General  Suggestions: 

Develop  community  pride  in  beautrfication  of  grounds. 

Carry  the  beautification  movement  into  every  garden. 

Set  aside   special  days   for   committees  to  work   on   grounds,  planting 
flowers,  developing  play  area  and  the  like. 
Eeferences : 

Same   as    for   No.    1. 

Subject  3.     School  Equipment. 

Topies  FOR  Discussion: 

1.  Has  the  school  proper  equipment  needed  for  work? 

2.  Are  the  desks,  blackboards,  and  tables  of  the  proper  type? 

3.  What  can  be  done  for  curtains,  pictures,  flowers  and  many  attractive 

features  of  this  kind? 

4.  How  do  the  pupils  care  for  their  books? 

5.  What  are  the  needs  and  how  can  they  be  met? 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Let  the  teachers  lead  this  discussion. 

2.  Have  a  survey  of   the   equipment  by   dividing  the   club  into   small 

groups  and  teacher  leads  in  the  survey.     Report  from  this  survey. 

General  Suggestions: 

Every  business  man  likes  to  have  a  well  equipped  office. 

Every  workman  likes  to  have  good  tools  with  which  to  do  work. 

Every  housekeeper  wants  modern  conveniences. 

Work  at  school  is  greatly  handicapped  by  poor  equipment. 

Study  modern  methods  of  equipment. 

Study  the  text -book  problems. 

Eeferences : 

Same  as  for  No.   1. 
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Subject  4.  Beautifying  the  School  Grounds. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  general  appearance  of  the  grounds. 

2.  Walks  and  paths  of  school  grounds. 

3.  Flowers  and  shrubbery  of  the  grounds. 

4.  The  fence  and  border  of  the  grounds. 

5.  What  can  be  done  for  development. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  club  meeting  Avith  members  leading. 

2.  Practical  out-door  meeting,  survey  of  grounds,  suggesting  develop- 

ment. 

3.  Have  a  flower  meeting.     Members  bring  seeds,  cuttings  and  plants 

for  planting. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  grounds  before  planning. 
Plan  with  some  future  development  in  view. 
Give  special  attention  to  walks  and  borders. 
Carry  the  movement  into  home  gardens. 

Eeferences : 

Coker,  W.  C,  and  Hoffmann,  Eleanor,  Design  and  Improvement  of  School 
Grounds.  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill. 
1921. 

Subject  5.  The  Playground  at  School. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  play  area  of  the  school  grounds. 

2.  Laying  out  the  playground. 

3.  Equiping  the  playground. 

4.  Some  pieces   of  home-made  equipment. 

5.  The  value  of  the  playground. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Having  a  supervisor   of  playgrounds  lecture. 

3.  Have   a   demonstration   meeting   by   school   children   in   the  way  of 

a  field  day  of  games. 

4.  Practical  meeting  in  aiding  the  pupils  in  making  home  made  equip- 

ment. 

General  Suggestions: 

Carefully  plan  the  play  area. 

Carefully  place  play  equipment. 

Use  space  to  greatest  advantage  for  largest  number. 

Make  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  play. 

Correlate  with  this  meeting,  games,  health  and  ethics. 
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Eeferences : 

Edmondson,  Edna  H.,  Suggested  Programs  of  Study  and  Work  for  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  University  of  Indiana  Extension  Division.  Blooming- 
ton.      1921.      Contains   bibliograplies. 

Layout  and  Equipment  of  Playerounds.  Community  Service.  One  Madison 
Avenue,   New  York  City.      1921. 

Curtis,  H.  S.,  The  Reorganized  School  Playground.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation,  Washington,    D.    C. 

Meyer,  Harold  D.,  The  Rural  Playground,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension   Division,    Chapel   Hill.      1921. 

Subject  6.  The  School  Garden. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  value  of  tbe  school  garden. 

2.  Correlating  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

3.  The  aid  of  and  to  the  home  of  school  gardens. 

4.  Marketing  the  school  garden  products. 

5.  Interesting  stories  of  school  gardening. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  The  home  and  farm  demonstration  agents  as  lecturers. 

3.  Joint  meeting  of  parent-teacher  association  and  farmers'  organiza- 

tions of  community. 

4.  Practical  demonstration  lesson  by  pupils. 

5.  Luncheon  of  school  garden  products  to  members. 

General  Suggestions: 

Encourage  this  type  of  education. 

Give  spacious  areas  for  developing  at  home. 

Encourage  the  buying  of  products. 

Study  the  marketing  situation  of  the  community. 

Study  the  chief  agriculture  products  of  the  community. 

Eeferences : 

Coker,    W.     C,    and    Hoffmann,    Eleanor,    Design    and    Improvement    of    School 

Grounds.      University   of    North    Carolina    Extension    Division.      Chapel   Hill. 

1921. 
Greene,     Maria     Louise,     Among    School    Gardens,     Charities    Pub.     Committee, 

New   York.      1911. 
Hemenway,    H.    D.,    How    to    Make    School    Gardens,'    Doubleday,    Page,    New 

York.      1909. 

Subject.  7.  The  School  Sanitaries. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  type  of  sanitary  in  the  school. 

2.  The  different  types  of  sanitary  sanitaries. 

3.  Keeping  the  sanitary  sanitary. 

4.  Diseases  traceable  to  improperly  kept  sanitaries. 

5.  The  responsibility  of  this  problem. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 
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2.  Have  health  officer  to  lecture  and  demonstrate. 

3.  Have  some  local  doctor  lecture. 

4.  Eoundtable  discussion  of  this  problem. 

5.  Demonstration  of  different  types  of  sanitaries. 

General  Suggestions: 

Stress  the  importance  of  this  question. 

Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation,  suggest  and  solve. 

Study  diseases  common  to  the  sanitaries. 

Do  not  neglect  the  moral  side  of  the  question. 

Stress  the  fact  that  it  is  a  community  problem. 

Eeferences : 

Saville,    Thorndike,     Sanitation    in    the    South,    University    of    North    Carolina 

Extension  Division.      Chapel   Hill.      1919. 
Williams,    L.    A.,    The    Construction    of    School    Houses.      University    of    North 

Carolina   Extension   Division,    Chapel   Hill.      1920. 
Dresslar,  F.  B.,   School  Hygiene.     Macmillan  Co.,   New  York  City.      1916. 
State   Reconstruction   Studies,    No.    41,    University  of   North   Carolina   Extension 

Division,   Chapel  Hill.      1921. 

Subject  8.  The  Water  Supply. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  values  of  proper  water  supply. 

2.  Sources  of  water  contaminations. 

3.  Keeping  the  supply  clean  and  plentiful. 

4.  From  the  well  or  faucet  to  the  mouth  of  the  pupil. 

5.  The   common  drinking  cup  or  dipper — the  sanitary  way. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  health  officer  or  local  doctor  lecture. 

3.  A  community  meeting  to  study  problem  as  a  community  affair. 

General  Suggestions: 

Stress  the  value  of  a  pure  water  supply. 

Make  first-hand  studies  of  water  supply. 

Have  the  water  examined. 

Banish  forever  the  common  drinking  cup  or  dipper. 

Teach  fundamental  principles  of  sanitation. 

Eeferences  : 

Saville,    Thorndike,     Sanitation    in    the    South,    University    of    North    Carolina 

E.xtension    Division,    Chapel    Hill.      1919. 
Kerr,  J.  W.,  and  Moll,  A.  A.,  Common  Drnking  Cups  and  Roller  Towels,   U.   S. 

Public    Health    Service,    Treasury    Department,    Bulletin    No.    57,    Washington, 

D.    0. 

Subject.  9.  Consolidation  of  Schools. 
Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  general  movement  of  consolidation. 

2.  Benefits  of  consolidation. 
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3.  Arguments  against  consolidation  and  answers. 

4.  Examples  of  successful  consolidations. 

5.  Consolidation  in  the  local  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  county  superintendent  lecture  on  consolidation. 

3.  Visit  consolidated  schools  and  study. 

4.  If  school  is  not  consolidated — study  methods  of  procedure  toward 

consolidation. 

General  Suggestions: 

Consolidation  will   solve   many   of   the   present   ailments   of   the   small 

schools. 
Study  the  movement  from  the  financial  standpoint. 
Make  special  efforts  to  interest  those  opposed  to  the  movement. 

Eeferences : 

Knight,  E.  W.,  The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.  University  of  North 
Carolina    Extension    Division,    Chapel    Hill.       1920.       Contains    bibliography. 

Package  Library  of  7  pieces.  University  Extension  Library  Service,  Chapel 
Hill. 

Cubberley,   E.   P.,    Rural   Life   and   Education,   Houghton   Mifflin,    Boston,    1914. 

Subject.  10.  The  School  as  a  Community  Center. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  school  as  a  community  builder. 
.   2.  Why  the  school  should  be  the  community  center. 

3.  Agencies  and  organizations  using  the  school. 

4.  The  future  citizens  of  the  community. 

5.  Values  of  having  the  school  the  community  center. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Open  community  meeting  with  general  discussion. 

3.  Evening  lecture  on  subject. 

4.  Community   get-together   on   grounds.     Dinner   and  speeches. 

General  Suggestions: 

Stress  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the  community  gather  there  every 

day  of  the  school  year. 
It  is  generally  located  for  the  convenience  of  the  largest  number. 
It  is  the  most  democratic  organization  of  the  community. 
It  is  a  building  owned  by  the  community. 

Eeferences : 

Bittner,  W.  S.,  The  Community  School  House,  Indiana  University  Extension 
Division,   Bloomington.      1915. 

Edmondson,  Edna  H..  Suggested  Programs  of  Study  and  Work  for  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  Indiana  University  Extension  Division,  Bloomington. 
1921. 

Jackson,   H.  E.,  A  Community  Center,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.      1918. 


Group  //.—CHILD  WELFARE 

Subject  11.  The  Rights  of  Childhood. 

Subject  12.  Our  Child  Problem  in  North  Carolina. 

Subject  13.  Infant  Welfare. 

Subject  14.  School  Children. 

Subject  15.  Juvenile  Courts. 

Subject  16,  Child-Caring  Institutions. 

Subject  17.  The  Delinquent  Child. 

Subject  18.  The  Dependent  and  Neglected  Child. 

Subject  19.  The  Defective  Child. 

Subject  20.  The  Future  Citizen. 

Note — The  general  plan  of  these  programs  with  the  subjects  follows  closely 
the  program  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
on  Child  Welfare.  It  is  especially  urged  that  the  work  of  the 
board  be  known  and  their  general  plan  followed. 

Subject  11.  The  Rights  of  Childhood. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Healthful  childhood. 

2.  Educated  childhood. 

3.  Happy  and  protected  childhood. 

4.  Patriotic  childhood. 

5.  Eeligious  childhood. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  General  open  community  meeting   (inspirational). 

3.  Some  successful  mothers  to  talk. 

4.  Some  expert  on  Child  Welfare  to  lecture. 

Geneeal  Suggestions: 

This  series  of  subjects  form  the  basis  of  all  the  fundamental  studies 

of  the  association. 
Stress  the  rights  of  childhood. 
Study  ways  of  giving  these  rights  to  every  child. 
Apply  them  to  the  individual  child. 
Test  them  as  to  the  children  of  the  community. 

References : 

Key,    Ellen    K.,     Sofia.       The     Century    ol    the     Child.       G.     P.     Putnam's     Sons, 

New   York    City.      1909. 
Mangold,    G.    B.,    Child    Problems,    Macmillan    Co.,    New    York    Oity.       1910. 
McKeever,  W.  A..  Outlines  of  Child  Study,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Child   Welfare   Program,    State    Board   of    Charities   and   Public   Welfare,    K'aleigh, 
N.   C.      1921. 
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Subject  12.  Our  Child  Problems  in  North  Carolina. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  Children  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  The  child  problems  as  shown  by  the  selective  draft  act. 

3.  What  is  being  done  in  North  Carolina. 

4.  The  work  of  other  states  in  child  welfare. 

5.  The  child  welfare  program   of  the   State  Board  of  Charities  and 

Public  Welfare. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Commissioner  of  public  welfare  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  school  leader  to  talk. 

4.  Lecture  by  child  welfare  officer  of  state. 

5.  Lecture  by  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  county. 

General  Suggestions: 

Everyone  should  know  the  problems  of  child  welfare. 
Study  what  is  being  done  and  affiliate  with  the  work. 
Know  what  other  states  are  doing. 

Know  the  child  welfare  program  of  the  state  board  and  aid  them  in 
any  way. 

Eefeeences : 

Swift,    W.   H.,    Child  Welfare   in    North    Carolina.      National    Child   Labor   Com- 
mittee,   New  York   City. 
Child  Welfare  Program,    State  Board  of   Charities   and  Public  Welfare,   Raleigh, 
N.  C.     1921. 

Subject  13.  Infant  Welfare. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Pre-natal  care  of  the  mother. 

2.  Instructions  in  care  of  child. 

3.  Proper  diet  and  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age. 

4.  Diseases  common  to  infants. 

5.  The  general  care  of  the  infant. 

Suggested  Types  op  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Health  nurse  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  authority  on  subject  to  lecture. 

4.  Eoundtable  discussion  by  group. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance. 

Study  the  new  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  bill. 

Study  the  statistics  of  death  from  child-bearing. 

Study  the  number  of  children  dying  before  they  reach  six. 

What  is  the  condition  in  your  community? 
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Eeferences : 

Read,   Mary   Lillian,   Mothercraft  Manual,   Little   Brown   &    Oo.,    Boston.      1916. 
Packaee    Libraries,    University    of    Nortli    Carolina    Extension    Division,    Chapel 
Hill,    N.    C. 

Subject  14.  School  Children. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The   school   children   of   our   community. 

2.  Wholesome  and  healthful  school  surroundings. 

3.  Wholesome  supervised  recreation. 

4.  Children's  organizations. 

5.  Importance  of  the  child's  environment. 

Suggested  Types  op  Meetings: 

1.  Regular    meeting    with    members    leading. 

2.  Some  expert  of  children's  work  to  lecture. 

3.  The  county  or  local  superintendent  of  schools  to  lecture. 

4.  Study  group  of  statistics  on  the  subject. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  club 's  endeavors. 

Make  a  thorough  survey  of  school  conditions  and  surroundings. 
Know  the  kind  of  club  or  group  in  which  the  boy  or  girl  is  interested. 
Strive   to  have   the   environment   the  best. 

References : 

Hartshorne,   Hugh.,    Childhood  and   Character.      Pilgrim   Press.      Boston.      1919. 

Subject  15.  Juvenile  Courts. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  juvenile  court  laws  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  Methods  of  procedure. 

3.  Juvenile  court  cases. 

4.  The  juvenile  offender  and  his  case. 

5.  The  juvenile  offender  and  the  case  of  society. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Juvenile  court  judge  to  lecture. 

3.  Probation  officer  to  lecture. 

4.  Eoundtable  discussion   for  community  study. 

5.  Some  leader  of  boys  work  to  lecture  or  lead  the  discussion. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  progress  of  the  juvenile  court. 

What  is  the  juvenile  offender  condition  in  the  community? 

Why  the  juvenile  offender? 

Is  the  jail  the  proper  place  for  him? 

What  is  the  best  solution  of  the  question? 

Is  the  visiting-teacher  a  good  juvenile  court  office? 
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Eeferences : 

Flexner,   Bernard,  and  Baldwin,  Roger  N.,  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation.     The 

Century    Co.,    New    York    City.      1916. 
Mangold,    George  B.   Mangold,   Macmillan   Co.,   New  York   City.      1920. 
State   Reconstruction    Studies,    No.    41,    University   of   North   Carolina    Extension 

Division,    Chapel  Hill.      1921. 
George,   W.   R.,   Junior  Republic,   D.   Appleton   &   Co.,   New  York.      1912. 
Child   Welfare   Program,    State    Board   of    Charities,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Subject  16.  Child-Caring  Institutions  of  the  State. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  State  child-caring  institutions. 

2.  Maternity  homes. 

3.  Private  child-caring  institutions. 

4.  Child -placing  and  child-placing  societies. 

5.  Type  and  study  of  children  in  child-placing. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some   of&eial   of  some   child-caring  institution  to   speak. 

3.  Some  official  of  the  state  department  of  public  welfare  to  speak. 

4.  If  possible — visits  to  child-caring  institutions. 

General  Suggestions: 

Make  a  careful  survey  of  the  community  and  see  if  all  children  are 

cared  for   and  protected. 
Study  methods  of  child-placing. 
Where  possible  break  home  ties  as  method  of  last  resort. 

References : 

Publications  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Public  Welfare,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 
McKeever,  William  A.,  Training  the  Boy,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City.  1915. 
McKeever,  William  A.,  Training  the  Girl,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City.  1914. 
Gruenberg,    S.    M.,    Your    Child,    Lippincott,    Philadelphia.      1913. 

Subject  17.  The  Delinquent  Child. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Delinquency  and  the  child. 

2.  Causes   of  delinquency. 

3.  Delinquency  and  the  community. 

4.  Solving  the  problems  of  delinquency. 

5.  Cases  of  delinquency. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Roundtable  discussion  with  group  study. 

3.  Some  official  of  State  Department  of  Public  "Welfare  to  lecture. 

4.  Some  authority  of  the  subject   to  speak. 

5.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  to  speak. 

6.  Study  groups  making  surveys  and  studying  statistics  of  other  states. 
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General  Suggestions: 

This  and  the  next  two  subjects  are  closely  related  and  will  be  studied 

together. 
Having  made  a  thorough  study   of  these   factors  the   community  has 

made  a  good  survey  of  the  child. 
Always   study  with  two   ends  in  view — the  welfare   of   the   child  and 
the  good  of  the  community. 
References : 

Breckinridge,  S.  P.,  The  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home.  Charities  Publica- 
tion  Committee.      New  York  City.     1912. 

Publications    of    State    Board    of    Charities    and    Public    Welfare,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Public  Welfare,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Subject  18.  The  Dependent  and  Neglected  Child. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Dependent  and  neglected  children. 

2.  The  home  and  the  dependent  or  neglected  child. 

3.  The  community  and  the  dependent  or  neglected  child. 

4.  What    may    be    done    by    juvenile    courts    and    superintendents    of 

Public  Welfare. 

5.  Cases  of  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 
Same  as  for  subject  17. 

General  Suggestions: 

Same  as  for  subject  17. 

Eeferences : 

Same  as  for  No.   17. 

Subject  19.  The  Defective  Child. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  defective  child. 

2.  General  physical  defects  of  childhood. 

3.  What  may  be  done  to  eliminate  these. 

4.  The  defective  child  and  education. 

5.  The  defective  child  and  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 
Same  as  for  subject  17. 

General  Suggestions: 

Same  as  for  subject  17. 
Eeferences : 

Treadway,  W.  L.,  and  Lundbers,  E.  O.,  Mental  Defect  in  a  Rural  County. 
Bulletin    No.    48.      1919.       Government    Printing    Office,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Goddard,  H.  H.,  Human  Efficiency  and  Levels  of  Intelligence,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity  Press,    Princeton,    N.   J.      1920. 
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Subject  20.  The  Future  Citizen. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  rights  of  childhood. 

2.  What  the  community  owes  the  future  citizen. 

3.  The  future  citizen  and  citizenship. 

4.  The  future  citizen  today. 

5.  The  future  citizen  and  the  future  state. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  distinguished  citizen  of  today  to  talk. 

3.  Open  meeting  of  community  with  the  future  citizens  as  guests. 

4.  Picnic  Avith  future  citizens  as  guests  and  speaking. 

5.  Pageant  with  the  future  citizen  in  proper  relation  with  community 

as  theme. 

General  Suggestions: 

Have  this  an  inspirational  meeting  of  the  highest  type. 
Endeavor  to  have  as  many  children  present  as  possible. 
Use  this  meeting  as  a  membership   drive  meeting. 
This  will  be  a  good  opening  or  closing  meeting. 

Eeferences : 

Cabot,  Ella  Lyman,  A  Course  in  Citizenship  and  Patriotism.     HougMon  Mifflin, 
Boston.      1918. 


Group  //I— EDUCATIONAL  AIMS  AND  SCHOOL  LAWS 

Subject  21.  Training  for  Citizenship. 

Subject  22.  Americanization. 

Subject  23.  Elimination  of  Illiteracy. 

Subject  24.  Vocational  Training. 

Subject  25.  Physical  Training. 

Subject  26.  Teaching  Thrift. 

Subject  27.  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

Subject  28.  Child  Labor  Law. 

Subject  29.  Financing  the  Schools. 

Subject  30.  Some  Proposed  School  Legislation. 

Subject  21.  Training  for  Citizenship. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  real  meaning  of  citizenship. 

2.  Ideals   of   citizenship. 

3.  Methods  of  training  for  citizenship. 

4.  Patriotism  and  citizenship. 

5.  The  community  and  citizenship. 

Suggested  Types  or  IVIeetings  : 

1.  Regular  meeting  with   members  leading. 

2.  The  school  superintendent  or  teacher  to  talk. 

3.  Patriotic  program  bringing  out  the  citizenship  idea. 

4.  Some   out-of-town   speaker,  having  an  inspirational  meeting. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  present  educational  program. 
Study  tlie  subject  from  the  national  as  well  as  local  viewpoint. 
Apply  principles  of  citizenship  in  practical  ways. 

References : 

Allen,  W.  H.,  Universal  Training  for  Citizenshii^,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
City.      1917. 

Cabof,  Ella  Lyman,  A  Oour.se  in  Citizenship  and  Patriotism,  Houghton 
Mifliin    Co.,    Boston.      1918. 

Hamilton,  .T.  (i.  dpR..  and  Knicht,  E.  W.,  Edufntion  for  Citizenship.  Govern- 
ment   Printing    Office,    Washington,    D.    C.       1921. 

Jenks,  .J.  W.,  CHizenship  and  the  Schools.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
1906. 

Subject  22.  Americanization. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  meaning  of  Americanization  education. 

2.  Training  the  resident  persons  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage. 

3.  Immigration  and  Americanization. 

4.  Aims  of  Americanization. 

5.  Promoting  national  unity  and  solidarity. 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  civic  official  to  talk. 

3.  General  open  community  meeting  with  speaker. 

4.  Group   study   of   immigration   and  its  problems. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  problem  of  immigration  is  an  important  one. 
The  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element  is  necessary. 
Study  the  problems  and  know  what  is  being  done. 
Study  the  local  immigration  situation — if  any. 

Porm  study  groups  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  this  subject.     It  is 
interesting. 

References : 

Dixon,    Royal,    Americanization.      Macmillan    Co.,    New    York    City.      1916. 

Package    Libraries :    University    Extension    Library    Service,    Chapel    Hill,    N.    0. 

Subject  23.  Eliminating  Illiteracy. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  local 

community. 

2.  The  illiterate. 

3.  The  illiterate  and  the  commimity. 

4.  What  is  being  done  to  help  eliminate  illiteracy. 

5.  Lowering  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  local  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some   prominent   social   worker   to   speak. 

3.  Study  group  of  the  local  situation  and  condition. 

4.  County   superintendent   of   schools   to   give   talk. 

5.  Practical  work  in  eliminating  illiteracy. 

General  Suggestions  : 

There  is  too  much  illiteracy  in  most  communities. 
Make  a  survey  of  the  number  and  see  what  may  be  done. 
Set   as   a   standard — 100   per   cent  literate. 
Study  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy. 

Eeferences  : 

Publications  from  ofBce  of   Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction,    Raleigh,    N.    0. 
State    Reconstruction    Studies,    No.    41,    Universitj-    of    North    Carolina    Extension 
Division,   Chapel  Hill,   1921. 

Subject  24.  Vocational  Training. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Types  of  vocational  training  and  general  value. 

2.  Manual  arts  in  the  school  curriculum. 
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3.  Home   economics  in  the  school  curriculum. 

4.  Part-time  schools  and  education  in  trades  and  industries. 

5.  Agriculture  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  mth  members  leading. 

2.  Have  teachers  of  the  various  vocational  subjects  to  lead. 

3.  Have  some  state  or  national  field  agent  to  speak. 

4.  Practical  meeting  with  an  exhibit  of  work  by  school  children. 

5.  Have  pupils  give  papers  on  the  value  of  the  work. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  modern  educational  thought. 

Make  it  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  of  the  local  community. 

Especially  stress  the  advantages  of  certain  subjects  for  local  color. 
Eeferences  : 

Publications   from   State   Board   of   Vocational  Education,   Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Subject  25.  Physical  Training  and  Development. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Physical  training  as  a  part  of  the  school  program. 

2.  State  requirements  in  physical  training. 

3.  Advantages  of  good  physical  training. 

4.  Physical  training  and  the  future  citizen. 

5.  General  physical  training  in  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  expert  in  physical  training  to  lecture. 

3.  Demonstration  meeting  with  children  leading. 

4.  A    survey    of    physical    condition    of    children    with    a    program    of 

development. 

General  Suggestions  : 

This  is   a  subject  that  is  vital  to  the  best   development  of  the  com- 
munity. 
Encourage  its  promotion  and  program. 
Study  the  effects  of  no  physical  training. 
If  possible,  have  a  trained  leader  in  this  work. 

References : 

Publications    from    State    Bureau    of    Community    Service,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 
Camp,    Walter    Chauncey,    Keeping    Fit    All    the    Way,    Harper    and    Bros.,    New 
York    City.      1919. 

Subject  26.  Teaching  Thrift. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Values  for  character  development  in  thrift. 

2.  Making  an  early  start  with  the  thrift  movement- 
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3.  Thrift  clubs  and  thrift   aids. 

4.  Thrift  in  home  and  community  life. 

5.  Experiences  and  stories  of  thrift. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  government  agent  to  speak. 

3.  Experience  meeting  with  stories  of  thrift. 

4.  Children  to  tell  ways  of  thrift. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  United  States  Government  is  interested  in  this  subject  and  will 

give  aid. 
rind  ways  to  allow  the  children  to  earn  and  then  teach  thrift. 
Encourage  thrift. 
Study  character  development  in  men  and  women  who  know  thrift. 

Eeferences : 

Outline    of    Lessons    to    Teach    Thrift,    U.    S.    Government    Treasury    Department, 

Washington,    D.   C. 
Brown,    Mary  "Wilcox,   The   Development   of  Thrift,    Macmillan    Co.,    N.   T.,    1900. 
Ilaskin,    F.    J.,    How    Other    People    Get    Ahead,     U.     S.    Treasury    Department, 

Government    Printing    Office,    Washington,     1919. 

Subject  27.  Compulsory  Education  Law. 
Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  North  Carolina  compulsory  education  law. 

2.  Enforcing  the  law. 

3.  Non-attendance  of  school — its  effect  on  child,  school  and  community, 

4.  The  truant  problem  and  solution. 

5.  Bettering  the  compulsory  education  law. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members   leading. 

2.  Truant  officer  to  talk. 

3.  County  superintendents  of   schools  to   explain  law. 

4.  Group  study  of  community  situation. 

General  Suggestions  : 

This  is  a  good  law  and  needs  the  support  of  every  association  to  make 

it  a  better  law. 
Aid  in  keeping  the  law. 

Develop  an  attractiveness  at  the  school  to  hold  the  child. 
Make  the  school  inviting. 
Cooperate  with  officials  in  performance  of  duties. 

References : 

Publications   of    State    Board   of    Education,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

State   Reconstruction    Studies,    No.   41.      University   of   N.    C.    Extension    Division, 
Chapel   Hill.      1921. 
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Subject  28.  The  Child  Labor  Law. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  North  Carolina's  child  labor  law. 

2.  The  national  law  and  its  enforcement. 

3.  The  child  labor  problem  in  the  community. 

4.  North  Carolina  child  labor   commmission. 

5.  Child   labor   and   the    community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Government  oflficial  to  lecture. 

3.  Illustrated  lecture. 

4.  State  official  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

General  Suggestions  : 

While  this  is  a  problem  of  welfare  it  is  directly  related  to  school. 
Close  the  doors  of  the  factory  to  children  and  open  the  doors  of  the 

school. 
Encourage  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Study  the  results  of  child  labor. 
Study  the  question  from  the  future  viewpoint. 

References : 

Publications    of    the    National    Child    Labor    Committee,     105    East    22d    Street, 

New   York   City. 
Spargo,    John,   The    Bitter   Cry   of   the   Children,   Macmillan    Co.,    New   York   City. 

1915. 
Publications   of    State    Board    of    Charities    and    Public    Welfare,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Subject  29.  Financing  the  Schools. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Financing  the  state  schools. 

2.  Local  tax   and   local   means   of   financing  the   school. 

3.  Taxation  for  education. 

4.  Bonds   for  school  improvements. 

5.  Education  as  an  investment. 

Suggested  Types  of  IVIeetings  : 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  County  ordinary  or   commissioner  to  talk. 

3.  County  representative   or  senator  to  talk. 

4.  Open   meeting  for  raising   school   funds. 

5.  Practical  meeting  in  aiding  bond  election. 

General  Suggestions: 

Everyone   should   be   interested  and   know   about   the  ways   and  means 

of  financing  education. 
Encourage  the  development  of  school  in  the  community. 
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Help  in  all  elections  for  development. 

Study  these  questions  from  a  future  standpoint  as  well  as  present. 

Eefekences : 

Publications  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  State  Reconstruction. 
Studies,  No.  41,  U.  N.  C.  Extension.  Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North 
Carolina,  School  of  Public  Welfare,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Subject  30.  Some  Proposed  School  Legislation. 
Topics  toe  Discussion: 

1.  Some  proposed  school  laws. 

2.  Will  they  develop  or  hinder  development. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  proposed  law  on  the  individual  and  on 

the  community? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  needs  of  education  that  may  be  legalized? 

5.  Working  for  constructive  educational  legislation. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular   meeting  with   members   leading. 

2.  Representative  or  senator  in  state  legislature  to  explain  proposed 

laws. 

3.  Planning  laws  for  educational  development. 

Geneeal  Suggestions: 

Show  active  interest  in  any  proposed  law  to  develop  education. 
Study  the  law  and  see  if  it  deserves  support. 
Do  not  accept  any  and  every  law  for  schools. 

Study  the  situation  and  see  what  may  be  done  to  improve  things. 
Never  encourage  the  tearing  down  of  laws  that  have  been  made  where 
they  are  constructive. 

Eepeeences : 

Publications  of  N.  E.  A.,  Hugh  Mac&ill,  "Washington,  D.  0.  (History  of  the 
Towner- Sterling  Bill  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  Hugh  MacGill). 
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PART  II:  SOME  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 

Subject  31.  The  Teacher  and  the  Community. 

Subject  32.  The  Teacherage. 

Subject  33.  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Preparation. 

Subject  34.  Shortage  of  Teachers. 

Subject  35.  School  Organization  and  Reports. 

Subject  36.  The  Daily  Program  of  School  Work. 

Subject  37.  How  to  Study. 

Subject  38.  Discipline. 

Subject  39.  Retardation  and  Backward  Children. 

Subject  40.  Music,  Art  and  Expression  in  the  School 

Subject  31.  The  Teacher  and  the  Community. 
Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  What  the  teacher  means  to  the  community. 

2.  What  the  community  means  to  the  teacher. 

3.  What  the  teacher  owes  the  community. 

4.  What  the  community  owes  the  teacher. 

5.  Teacher  and  parent  in  full  cooperation  for  the  good  of  the  child. 

Suggested  Types  of  LIeetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have    a    general    representative    meeting    of    parents    and    teachers 

with  a  roundtable  discussion. 

General  Suggestions: 

Eemember   this    meeting   is    best    in    results    when    made    practical   in 

cooperation. 
A   thorough   understanding   of   parent  and   teacher   is  half   the   school 

battle. 
A  clear  understanding  jjrevents  so  much  unnecessary  trouble. 
Encourage  the  association  of  parent  and  teacher. 

Eeferences : 

McFee,    Inez   N.,   The  Teacher,    The    School   and   the    Community,    A.    B.    C,    New 

York,    1918. 
Hart.    .T.    K.,    Educations]    Resources    of    Village    and    Kniral    Communities,    Mac- 

millan    Co.      1914. 

Subject  32.  The  Teacherage. 
Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  non-resident  ttacher  and  her  home  in  the  community. 

2.  A  teacherage   in   the   community. 
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3.  Benefits  of  a  teaeherage. 

4  How  a  teaeherage  is  obtained,  kept  up  and  supplied. 

5.  Examples  of  successful  teacherages. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular   meeting   with    members   leading. 

2.  If   there   is   a   teaeherage   in   the   community   have   the   teachers   to 

entertain   the   association   there. 

3.  Have  a  teacher  from  a  neighboring  teaeherage  talk  about  the  teaeh- 

erage to  the  association. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  housing  of  non-resident  teachers  in  the  community  is  a  prob- 
lem. 

The  teacher  should  have  entrance  into  the  best  homes. 

A  happy  and  healthy  surrounding  and  home  will  make  for  the  best 
work. 

The  teaeherage  offers  the  teachers  a  home  that  they  may  call  their  own. 

Eeferences : 

The   University  News  Letter,   Vol.    Ill,   No.   23,    Chapel  Hill,    N.   C. 

Cottages   for   Country   School  Teachers,   World's  Work,    32:266,   Jl.   '16. 
Need    of    Teachers'     Homes,     Mrs.    P.    V.     Pennybacker,     Ladies    Home    Journal 
32:    25,    Feb.    '15. 

School  Manse.      School   and    Society,    7:772-3.    .Te.    29,    '18. 
Teacherages,   J.    S.   Pardee,    Country   Life,    29:24,   Mr.    '16. 

Subject  33.  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Preparation. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  salary  schedule  of  local  teachers. 

2.  Salaries    of   neighboring   teachers   and   the    salary   schedule   of   the 

state. 

3.  The  preparation  for  service. 

4.  Normal  training  and  its  value. 

5.  Is  the   laborer  worthy  of  his  or  her  hire? 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular   meeting  Avith  members  leading. 

2.  A    defense    and   pica   for    better    salaries    by    civic    leaders    of    the 

community. 

3.  Application  lesson  by  teachers — gi\ang  salaries,  standards  of  living, 

earnings,  etc. 

4.  An  open  discussion  of  the  question  by  local  members  of  the  board. 

5.  Lecture  by  county  superintendent. 

General  Suggestions  : 

Make  a  close  study  of  teacher's  salary  and  cost  of  living. 
Eequire  the  best  of  preparation  when  paying  good  salaries. 
Have  the  teachers  give  their  side  of  this  problem. 
Study  the  question  of  paying  for  the  year  around. 
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Eeferences : 

Evenden,    E.    S.,    Teachers'    Salaries    and    Salary    Schedules,    Commission    Series 

No.    6,    N.    E.   A.   Washington,    D.    C.      1919. 
Better    Pay   and    Better   Teachers.      P.    P.    Claxton.      Forum    64:    346-51    N.    '20. 
Snow    Shovelers    and    School   Teachers.      Lit.    Digest    64:    34-5.      Mar.    6,    1920. 
Teachers'    Salaries.      R.   of   R's.    61:    316-17,    Mar.    '20. 
Teachers'    Salaries   and    the   Wages   of   Unskilled    Labor.      School   and    Soc.    11 : 

176-7.   F.   7,   '20. 
Teachers'  Salaries  in  General.      School  and  Soc.   11:   27  Ja.  3,   '20. 

Subject  34.  The  Shortage  of  Teachers. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Eeasons  for  the  shortage. 

2.  Ways  of  attracting  people  into  the  profession. 

3.  The  teacher  before  and  after  the  war. 

4.  Benefits  of  having  numbers  into  the  profession. 

5.  Methods  of  licensing  teachers  in  the   state. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Expert  from  state   department   or  national  bureau  to  lecture. 

3.  Statistical  meeting  with  charts  and  diagrams. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  problem  is  vital  to  every  community. 
Study  the  national  and  local  situation. 
Make  a  study  of  the  percentage  of  men  in  the  profession. 
Study  ways  of  attracting  teachers  to  the  community  and  of  keeping 
them  there  when  they  are  giving  good  service. 

Eeferences : 

Shortage  of   High   School  Teachers.      School   and   Soc.      12:50,   Jl.    10    '20. 
Shortage   of  Teachers   in   the   United    States.      School   Review   28:    89-90,    F.    '20. 
Teacher   Crisis.      F.    W.   Wright.      Educa.    40:    548-50,    My.    '20. 

Subject  35.  School  Organization  and  Reports. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  organization  of  the  community  school. 

2.  Officers  in  authority  and  their  duties. 

3.  Explanation  of  the  report  system. 

4.  The  health  report  cards. 

5.  Cooperation   of   parent   and   teacher   in   the   matter  of  handling  re- 

ports. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with   members  leading. 

2.  County  superintendent  to  explain  oiganization  plan  of  county. 

3.  Local   superintendent   to   explain   the    report   card    plan.      Practical 

meeting   with    demonstration    cards    showing    system    of   grading, 
marking  and  signing. 
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General  Suggestions: 

It  is  well  to  know  the  plan  of  school  organization. 

Also  to  those  in  authority  and  their  principle  duties. 

Monthly  or  weekly  report  cards  are  necessary  to  proper  school  func- 
tioning and  complete  support  of  parents  in  the  matter  of  sign- 
ing the  cards  and  returning  them  promptly,  is  important. 

Eeferences : 

Alexander,    Carter,    School    Statistics    and    Publicity,    Silver    Burdett,    New    York 

City.      1919. 
Cubberley,   E.  P.,   Public   School  Administration,   Houghton  Mifflin,    Boston,    1916. 

Subject  36.  The  Daily  Program  of  School  Work. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  daily  program  of  work  and  examples  from  different  grades. 

2.  The  time  element  and  the  daily  program. 

3.  Number  of  periods  per  day  and  subjects  taught. 

4.  Adapting  the  program  to  needs  of  the  students. 

5.  Suggested  remedies  for  crowded  programs. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings  : 

1.  Eegular   meeting  with   members   leading. 

2.  Superintendent   and   teachers   conduct   meeting   and   give   facts   and 

experiences. 

3.  Eoundtable    discussion    for    practical    solution    if    the    program    is 

crowded. 

General  Suggestions: 

If  the  school  is  not  a  consolidated  school  the  program  is  a  big  prob- 
lem and  deserves  sympathy  of  every  parent.     If  the  school  is  con- 
solidated or  graded  then  the  proper  selection  of  subjects   offers 
consideration. 
Study  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the   child's  best  interest. 

Eeferences : 

Bagley,  W.   C,   Class  Management,   Macmillan  Co.,   New  York.      1914. 
Sears,    J.    B.,    Classroom    Organization    and    Control,    Houghton    Mifflin,    Boston. 
1918. 

Subject  37.  How  to  Study. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Teaching  how  to  study. 

2.  The  daily  lessons — the  teacher's  part  and  the  part  of  the  child  and 

parent. 

3.  Home  work. 

4.  The  time  element  in  teaching  and  studying. 

5.  Full  cooperation  of  parent  and  teacher  for  best  interest  of  child. 
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Suggested  Types  op  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Specialist  or  supervisor  to  lecture  and  give  demonstrations  on  how 

to  study. 

3.  Practice  lessons  by  teacher  and  child  before  the  n^eeting. 

4.  Eoundtable    discussion    of    experiences    in    the    different    homes    of 

the  community. 

General  Suggestions: 

Too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  recitation  and  not  its  preparation. 

To  know  how  to  study  is  the  great  lesson  in  education. 

Have  a  clear  understanding  with  regard  to  home  work. 

Put  in  lessons  of  caring  for  books  and  school  materials. 

Stress  neatness  and  promptness  in  preparation. 
Eeferences : 

Sandwich,   R.   L.,   How  to   Study,   D.   0.   Heath,   New  York.      1915. 
Earhart,    L.   B.,   Teaching   Children   to   Study,    Houghton  Mifflin.      1909. 

Subject  38.  Discipline. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  problem  of  child  discipline. 

2.  Discipline  in  the  home. 

3.  School  discipline. 

4.  Individual  and  group  discipline. 

5.  Lessons  of  discipline. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Superintendent   of   school  to   lecture. 

3.  Experience  meeting  in  discipline  lessons. 

General  Suggestions: 

While  this  is   an   individual  problem  there  are   fundamental   elements 

about  the  problem  that  are  general  in  nature. 
Have    a    thorough    understanding    with    teachers    about    the    question 

of  corporal  punishment. 
Attempt  a  correlation  of  discipline  in  home  and  school. 
Discuss  the  question   of  discipline   from   the  school  house   gate   to  the 
home    and    home    to    school    house    gate.      Have    a    clear    under- 
standing where  authority  lies. 

Eeferences : 

Same  as   No.   36. 
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Subject  39.  Retardation  and  Backward  Children. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Eetarclation  as  a  school  problem. 

2.  Retardatiou  iii  the  local  school  and  community. 

3.  Eeasons  for  retardation. 

4.  Solving  the  retardatiou  problem. 

5.  A  general  study  of  retardation. 

Suggested  Types  of  JVIeetings: 

1.  Regular   meeting  with  members   leading. 

2.  Expert  to  lecture. 

3.  School  superintendent  to  give  +he  local  problem  and  explain. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  more  or  less  an  individual  problem  and  yet  it  directly  affects 

the  whole  community. 
Make  a  sane  study  of  this  problem  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 
Try  to  find  the  reasoiis  of   retardation  and  see  what  can  be  done  to 

eliminate  them. 

References : 

Ayres,    L.    P.,    Laggards   in   Our   Schools,    Charities   Publications    Committee,    New 

York    City.      1909. 
Avres,   L.   P..   The   Misfit   Child    (Bulletin),    Russell   Sage   Foundation,    New   York 
City. 

Subject  40.  Music,  Art  and  Expression  in  the  School. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Music  and  its  part  in  the  school  curriculum. 

2.  Art  and  its  part  in  the  school  curriculum. 

3.  Expression  and  its  part  in  the  school  curriculum. 

4.  Correlating   these   subjects   with   general   school   subjects. 

'5.  How  to  have  the   subjects  properly  placed  in  the   school  program. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Teachers  of  the  subjects  talk  about  the  subjects  and  give  benefits. 

3.  Program  of  the  subjects  given — selections  by  the  school  children. 

General  Suggestions: 

These  subjects  should  be  elective  to  every  child. 

They  carry  a  great  deal  of  the  best  that  education  offers. 

Encourage  children  to  take  the  extra  work. 

Show  an  appreciation  for  the  subjects  and  use  them. 
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Eeferences : 

Music: 

Weaver,   Paul  John,  Music   in  the  Public   Schools,  University  of   North   Carolina 

Extension    Division,    Chapel    Hill.      1921. 
Fitting    M\isic    Studv     to     the    School     Grades.       N.    de     Vore.       Musician    24: 

10   O.   '19. 
In   What   Direction    is    Public   Music   Education   Tending.      O.    McConathy.      Nat. 

Educ.  Assn.      1918:    320-2. 
New   Music    in   the    Schools.      E.    B.    Worrell.      Ladies    Home    Journal.      36:158 
May   '19. 
Art: 

Fourteen   Points   on   the   Value   of   Art    Studv.      M.   Miles.    Ind.   Art  Mas.    8:321 

Ag.  '19. 
Place    of    Art    in    Vocational    Education.      A.    P.    Payne.      Ind.    Arts    Mag.    8 : 

181-2,    My.    '19. 
Starting  Children  in  the  Right  Direction.     M.  E.  Price.     Touchstone  5:     429-30, 
Ag.   '19. 
Expression: 

Education   Through   Reading   and   Declamation.      G.    E.    Johnson.      Q.    J.    Speech 
Education.      6-    48-58,    F.    1920. 


Group  F.— AGENCIES  AIDING  COMMUNITY  AND  SCHOOL 

Subject  41.  The  Coimty  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Health  Officer. 

Subject  42.  The  Home  and  Farm  Demonstration  Agents. 

Subject  43.  The  School  Library. 

Subject  44,  Helpful  Aids  from  National  Sources. 

Subject  45.  Helpful  Aids  from  State  Sources. 

Subject  46.  Community  Clubs  for  Old  and  Young. 

Subject  47.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Related  Clubs. 

Subject  48.  Good  Roads. 

Subject  49.  The  Newspaper. 

Subject  50.  The  Red  Cross. 

Subject  41.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  and 
The  Health  Officer. 

Topics  foe  Discussion: 

1.  The  welfare   officer  and   the   work. 

2.  Values   of  the  welfare   officer. 

3.  Welfare  officer  and  the  social  agencies  of  the  community. 

4.  The  health  officer  and  the  work. 

5.  Values  of  the  health  officer. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  health  officer  and  welfare  officer  to  present  talks  on  the  work. 

3.  Roundtable  discussion  for  the  community. 

4.  Practical  meeting  in  form  of  experience  meeting  by  workers  of  this 

type. 

General  Suggestions: 

It  is  good  to  know  the  work  of  these  agencies. 

It  is  good  to  have  them  working  in  harmony. 

Encourage  and  support  both  agencies. 

Know  what  they  are  doing  and  then  aid  them  in  the  work. 

Apply  the  work  of  both  agencies  to  the  school. 

References : 

State    Reconstruction    Studies,    No.    41,    University    of    North    Carolina    Extension 

Division,     Chapel     Hill       1921. 
Bulletin     of    North     Carolina     State     Board     of     Charities     and     Public     Welfare, 

July-Sept.    1921,   Vol.   4,   No.    3,    Raleigh 
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Subject  42.  The  Home  and  Farm  Demonstration  Agents. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  home  demonstration  agent  and  her  work. 

2.  Aiding  the  home  demonstration  agent. 

3.  The  farm  demonstration  agent  and  his  work. 

4.  Aiding  the  farm  demonstration  agent. 

5.  Benefits  to  the  community  from  both  sources. 

Suggested  Types  op  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Home   demonstration  and  farm  agents  leading  and  presenting  the 

work. 

3.  Practical  meeting  of  exhibit  of  work. 

Geneeal  Suggestions  : 

It  is  good  to  know  these  agencies. 

Have  the  work  closely  correlated  with  school. 

Use  the  agencies  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 

Link  with  the  larger  organization  that  the  agents  represent. 

Know  their  work  as  best  that  is  possible. 

Eefeeences : 

Publications   of   the   Home    and   Farm   Demonstration.      Raleigh,    N.    C. 
Social   Laws  and   Agencies  of   North   Carolina,    American   Red   Cross,    University 
of   North   Carolina,    1921. 

Subject  43.  The  School  Library. 

Topics  tor  Discussion: 

1.  The  school  library  and  its  work. 

2.  Methods  of  aiding  and  developing  the  school  library. 

3.  The  traveling  library  and  its  methods. 

4.  Aids  from   larger   libraries   in  the   state. 

5.  Values  of  library  to  children  and  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  library  official  of  the  state  to  lecture. 

3.  Sf'hool  superintendent  to  present  needs  of  school  by  a  library  dis- 

cussion. 

4.  Book  meeting — have  each   member  bring  a  book  or  the  price  of  a 

book  or  books. 

General  Suggestions: 

This    meeting   may   be   used   in   connection   with    the   story    hour   and 

summer  reading  subjects. 
Encourage  reading  the  best. 
Give  only  the  best  to  the  library. 
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Remember  that  every  development   of  the  library  makes  for  a  wider 
and  broader  development  in  the  community. 

References : 

Miller,   Zana   K.,   How   to   Organize  a   Library,   Library   Bureau,   New  York  City. 

1921. 
The   School  Library  and   How  to   Use  It.      Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction, 

Raleigh,    1911. 
"Wilson,    L.    R.    and    Baker.    0.    M.    Reference    Books    for    High    Schools.      High 

School    Journal,    Jan.    1920.      Chapel    Hill,    N.    C. 
N.    C.    Library   Bulletin,    N.    C.   Library   Commission,    Raleigh.      March   and   June, 

1914 
Webster,    Carolina,    Buying    List    of    Books    for    Small    Libraries,    University    of 

State    of    New   York    Bulletin,    No.    695,    October    1,    1919.      Albany. 

Subject  44.  Helpful  Aids  From  National  Sources. 

Topics  tor  Discussion: 

1.  The  national  departments  and  bureaus  aiding  the  community. 

2.  Other  national  organizations  aiding  the  community. 

3.  How  to  obtain  aid  from  these  sources. 

4.  Values  of  this  aid. 

5.  Linking   community   with    national   aids. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meetings  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  national  representative  to  lecture. 

3.  Letter-writing    meeting — have    members    write    to    national    sources 

for   information. 

4.  Study-list   meeting — have   members   study   the   aids   and   their    loca- 

tions and  appoint  sponsors  for  each  organization. 

General  Suggestions  : 

There    is   an    abundant    amount    of    information    obtained    from    these 

sources. 
Wherever  possible  link  with  national  aids. 
Be  sure  to  get  on  the  mailing  list  of  each. 
In  working  up  material  or  information  use  these  sources. 

References : 

Franc,  AlLssa,   Use  Your  Government,   E.   P.   Dutton  &    Co.,   New  York   City. 

Subject  45.  Helpful  Aids  From  State  Sources. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  state  departments  and  bureaus. 

2.  Affiliating  with  state  associations. 

3.  Specific  aids  that  these  sources  are  rendering  the  community. 

4.  How   to   obtain   this   aid. 

5.  Values  of  these  sources. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

Same  suggestions  as  to  national  sources. 
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General  Suggestions: 

In  general  these  agencies  have  field  representatives  vrho  will  come  to 

the  community. 
Be  sure  to  get  on  the  mailing  list  of  all. 
Where  there  is  a  higher  organization  of  state  affiliate  vyith  it. 
Study  these  sources  and  use  them. 

Eefeeences : 

Publications  of   North   Carolina    State   Departments. 

Social   Laws   and    Agencies   of   North   Carolina,    School   of    Public   Welfare,    Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1921. 

Subject  46.  Community  Clubs  for  Old  and  Young. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Men's    organizations    aiding    the    community. 

2.  Womens '   organizations  aiding  the   community. 

3.  Community  clubs  for  both. 

4.  Clubs  for  the  young  people  of  the  community. 

5.  The  values  of  these  organizations. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular   meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Eepresentatives   from  the  different  organizations  present  the  work 

of  each. 

3.  Correlating  meeting — showing  what  each  is  doing  and  where  there 

is  overlapping  of  effort,  etc. 

General  Suggestions: 

In  order  for  a  club  to  live  it  must  be  worthwhile. 
Study  what  each  club  is  giving  to  the  community. 
Study  the  clubs  of  the  young  people. 
Guide  the  young  people  in  their  efforts. 

Where  there   is   overlapping  try  to   join   efforts   for   the   best  interest 
of  all. 

Eefeeences : 

Social   Laws   and    Agencies   of   North    Carolina,    School   of   Public   Welfare,    Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  1921. 

Subject  47.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Related  Clubs. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  General  values  of  organizations  of  this  type. 

2.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  their  work. 

3.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  their  work. 

4.  Other  organizations  for  boys  and  girls. 

5.  The  part  of  the  parent-teacher  association  in  these  organizations. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 
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Wp  '- 

2.  Outing  with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  or  similar  clubs. 

3.  Members   of  the  younger  folks  clubs  to  present  their  clubs  to  the 

association. 

4.  Some  leader  interested  in  this  work  to  lecture. 

5.  Exhibition  by  the  clubs  for  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  national  organizations  of  this  type  are  worthwhile. 
Study  local  clubs  of  young  people. 

Encourage  them  in  their  efforts  if  directed  along  the  right  lines. 
Study  how  other  communities  handle  clubs  for  young  people. 

Eefeeences : 

The  Book  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  National  Headquarters,  New  York  City,  1921. 
Campward   Ho  I      A  Manual   for   Girl   Scout  Camps.      National  Headquarters   of 

Girl   Scouts,    New   York   City.      1920. 
Barclay,    Lome    W.,    Educational    Work    of    the    Boy    Scouts.       Bulletin,    No.    24, 

1919,    Government   Printing   Office,    Washington,    D.    C. 
Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina. 

Subject  48.  Good  Roads. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Good  roads  and  the  community. 

2.  Good  roads  and  the  school. 

3.  The  good  road  movement. 

4.  How  to  obtain  good  roads. 

5.  Financing  the  movement. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  road  official  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  engineer  and  road  constructor  to  lecture. 

4.  An  inspection  tour  in  the  form  of  a  picnic. 

5.  Visiting  a  neighboring  association. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  development  of  the  road  system. 
Understand  all  the  problems  of  road  movements. 

Study  the  values  of  good  roads  to  the  development  of  school  and  com- 
munity. 
Take  an  active  interest  in  the  construction  of  good  roads  in  the  com- 
munity. 

References : 

State   Reconstruction    Studies,    No.    41,    University   of    North   Carolina    Extension 

Division,    Chapel   Hill,    1921. 
Secretary  N.  C.  Good  Roads  Association,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Subject  49.  The  Newspaper. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  newspaper  and  the  community. 
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2.  The  newspaper  and  the  school. 

3.  "Values  of  a  good  newspaper. 

4.  Advertising  in  the  newspaper. 

5.  Supporting  the  local  newspaper. 

Suggested  Ttpes  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  newspaper  man  to  lecture. 

3.  A  reading  circle  of  current  events  through  the  newspaper. 

4.  Newspaper   chats. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  newspaper  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  community  development. 
Support  the  local  paper  by  furnishing  local  news  and  local  subscribers. 
Establish  a  school  page  or  column. 

Eefeeences : 

Character    in    Newspapers.       Bulletin     No.     62     of    University    of    Iowa     State 

Extension   Division,    Iowa   City.      1920. 
Truth  and   the   Newspapers.      Review   1 :    673-5,    Dec.   20,   '14. 
What  You  See  in  the  Papers.     New  Republic  21:  40-2,  Dec.  10,  '19. 
Test   of   the   News:    Some   Criticisms.      New   Republic   24:    31-3,    S.    8,   '20. 
Press  and  Public  Opinion.     F.  I.   Cobb.     New  Rep.  21:    144-7,   D.  31,  '19. 

Subject  50.  The  Red  Cross  in  the  Community. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  American  Eed  Cross  and  its  work. 

2.  The  war  work  of  the  Eed  Cross. 

3.  The  peace  program  of  the  Eed  Cross  in  communities. 

4.  The  Eed  Cross  nurse  in  the  community. 

5.  The  local  chapter  and  its  work. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Eed  Cross  nurse  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  Eed  Cross  field  agent  to  lecture. 

4.  A  Eed  Cross  chapter  meeting  with  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

5.  Aiding  the   Eed   Cross   roll   call. 

General  Suggestions  : 

The  war  work  of  the  Eed  Cross  is  worthy  of  study. 
The  peace  program  is  splendid  and  demands  support. 
Study  and  encourage  the  work  of  the  Eed  Cross  nurse. 
Link  closely  with  the  local  Eed  Cross  chapter. 
Take  an  active  part  in  the  Eed  Cross  roll  call. 

Eefeeences : 

The  Work  of  the  American  Red   Cross,   American  Red   Cross,   Washington,   D.    0. 

Latest    imblications. 
Worrell,    Ruth    Mougey    nad    Jordan,    Holeii    Mougey,    The    Red    Cross    of    Peace. 

A   Pageant.      American   Red    Cress,   Washington,    D.    C. 
Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina. 


Group  F/.— MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 

Subject  51.  Comnninity  Builders. 

Subject  52.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Subject  53.  Clean-Up  Program  for  the  Community. 

Subject  54.  Hot  Lunches  for  School  Children. 

Subject  55.  Parliamentary  Law. 

Subject  56.  The  Moving  Picture  Show. 

Subject  57.  Games  for  the  School. 

Subject  58.  The  Story  Hour  and  Summer  Reading. 

Subject  59.  Our  Government. 

Subject  60.  Local  Needs. 

Subject  51.  Community    Builders. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  home  as  a  community  builder. 

2.  The  school  as  a  community  builder. 

3.  The  church  as  a  community  builder. 

4.  Organizations  as  community  builders. 

5.  Outside  agencies  aiding  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Leading  representatives  of  various  builders  to  give  talks. 

3.  Open  community  meeting  with  an  inspirational  lecture  on  the  subject, 

GENERAii  Suggestions: 

This  is  a  broad  subject  but  can  be  used  forcefully  as  an  inspirational 

meeting. 
Stress  the  part  each  builder  should  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
whole. 

Eeferences : 

Social    Laws    and    Agencies    of    North    Carolina 

Blackmar,    F    W.    and    Gillin,    J.    L.,    Outlines    of    Sociology,    Macmillan    Co., 

New  York.      1915. 
Ross,   E.   A.,   Principles  of   Sociology,    Century    Co.,    New  York.      1920. 

Subject  52.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  national  organization. 

2.  The  state  association. 

3.  Eelation    of    the    local    association    to    the    state    and    national    or- 
'  ganizations. 

•t       4.  What  .other  associations  are  doing. 

5.  Eeal  values  o'f  a  parent-teacher  association. 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  the  meeting  as  a  booster  membership  drive  meeting. 

3.  Use  as  opening  program  after  organization. 

4.  Have  some  official  from  national  or  state  associations  to  lecture. 

General  Suggestions: 

It  is  always  good  to  know  about  the  organization. 
Be  sure  to  affiliate  with  the  larger  units. 

Be  proud  of  membership  in  the  organization  and  be  a  booster. 
Have    an    experience    meeting — ^write    letters    to    various    neighboring 
associations  and  ask  them  to  write  what  they  have  been  doing. 

Eeferences : 

Publications   of   National  Parent-Teacher  Association,   Washington,   D.    0. 
Package   Library    of   the   University   Extension    Division,    Ohapel    Hill. 

Subject  53.  Clean-Up  Program  for  the  Community. 

Topics  foe  Discussion: 

1.  What  a  clean  community  means  to  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  harms  of  an  unclean  community. 

3.  The  clean-up  program  and  its  workings. 
**-  A  clean-up  program  for  the  whole  year. 

5.  Community  pride  and  the  campaign. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular   club   meeting  with  members   leading. 

2.  Open  community  meeting  with  the  health   officer  to  lecture. 

3.  Illustrated  lecture  showing  before  and  after  clean-up  campaigns. 

4.  Practical  meeting  with  members  leading  in  the  work. 

General  Suggestions: 

Have  the  children  become  interested  in  the  campaign. 
Have  a  club  canvass  of  the  community  and  let  each  member  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  few  houses. 
Have  the  movement  radiate  into  the  neighboring  sections. 

Eeferences : 

Package    Library    of    the    University    Extension    Division,    Chapel    Hill. 

Subject  54.  Hot  Lunches  for  the  School  Children. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  school  session,  periods  for  recess,  and  the  lunch  hour. 

2.  The  value  of  hot  lunches. 

3.  How  to  have  hot  lunches  in  the  school. 

4.  The  penny  luneh  idea. 

5.  A  practical  hot  lunch  plan  for  the  school 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  EegTilar  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Health  nurse  and  teacher  to  give  lectures. 

3.  Demonstration  meeting  with  children. 

4.  Visiting  the  school  at  the  hot  lunch  period. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  problem  of  malnutrition. 
Study  the  financial  side  of  the  hot  lunch  idea. 
Where  a  workable  plan  is  presented — try  it  out. 

At  the  meeting  have  a  roundtable   discussion   of  the  situation  in  the 
local  school. 

Eeferences : 

risher,    Katherine   A.,   The   Lunch   Hour   at    School,    Health    Education    Bulletin 

No.   7,    Bureau  of   Education,   Washington,    D.   C,    1920. 
Daniels,    Amy    L,    The    School    Lunch,    University    of    Iowa    Extension    Division, 

Iowa    City.      1921. 
Knight,    E.     W.,     School    Lunches,    University    of    N.     C.     Extension     Division, 

Chapel    Hill.      1922. 

Subject  55.  Parliamentary  Law. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  value  of  parliamentary  law  in  conducting  the  meeting. 

2.  Some  fundamental  rules  of  parliamentary  law. 
.  3.  Organizing  groups  to  study. 

4.  Aids  in  knowing  parliamentary  law. 

5.  Conducting  the  parent-teacher  association  meeting  by  parliamentary 

law  practice. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some   authority   to   lecture   on   parliamentary   law. 

3.  Practical  meeting  with  parliamentary  rules  in  force. 

General  Suggestions: 

Eobert's  rules  of  order  is  a  good  book  to  follow. 

It  will  facilitate  the  meetings  if  some  plan  is  followed. 

Try  to  have  as  many  as  possible  study  the  rules. 

Apply  them  at  all  meetings  for  by  practice  they  are  made  easy  to  know. 

Eeferences : 

Robert,   Rules  of   Order,    Scott,   Poresman,    Chicago,    1901. 

Fox,  E.  A.,  Parliamentary  Usage,  Double-Day  Page  Co.,  New  York.      1920. 

Subject  56.  The  Moving  Picture  Show. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  real  values  of  good  pictures. 

2.  The  moving  picture  in  the  school. 
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3.  Kinds  of  pictures  coming  to  the  community. 

4.  Censoring  the  movies. 

5.  Eegulating  attendance  on  part  of  school  children. 

SuGOESTED  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  moving  pictures  at  a  meeting. 

3.  Have  local  moving  picture  man  to  lecture. 

4.  Visiting  picture  show  for  special  program. 

Generax,  Suggestions  : 

The  movies  can  be  of  wonderful  service  to  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity. 

They  can  be  of  inestimable  harm. 

Encourage  patronage  of  the  movies  to  good  pictures  only. 

Cooperate  with  local  movie  man  in  getting  people  to  attend  when 
good  pictures  are  shown. 

References  : 

Eaton,  W.  P.,  At  the  New  Theatre  and  Others,   Small,  Maynard,   Boston.     1910. 
Current   Magazine   and   Newspaper   Articles. 

Subject  57.  Games  for  the  School. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  philosophy  of  play. 

2.  Values  of  organized  play. 

3.  Games  for  indoors. 

4.  Games  for  outdoors. 

5.  Games  for  different  ages,  sex  and  interests. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  play  supervisor  to  lecture. 

3.  Demonstration  meeting  with  games  by  school  children. 

4.  Field  day  for  the  community. 

5.  Some   supervisor  to   give   demonstration. 

General  Suggestions  : 

This  can  be  made  one  of  the  best  factors  for  development  in  the  com- 
munity. 
Begin  study  groups  for  leadership  in  play. 
Encourage  proper  types  of  games  for  the  children. 
Study  the   methods   of   recreating  the   community. 

References : 

Pioneering    For    Plav;     Community    Service,    Inc.,     One    Madison    Avenue,    New 
York    City. 

Schlafer,    Georero   E.,   Let   the   Children   Play.      University   of   Indiana    Extension 

Division,    Bloomington.      1920. 
Meyer,   Harold    D.,   The   Rural   Playground,    University  of   North   Carolina   Exten- 
sion  Division,    Chapel   Hill.      1921. 
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Subject  58.  The  Story  Hour  and  Summer  Reading. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  General  values  of  the  story  and  reading. 

2.  Types  of  book  children  of  certain  ages  should  read. 

3.  Guiding  the  reading  of  children. 

4.  The  story  hour  and  its  real  meaning. 

5.  What  our  children  read  during  vacation. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular    meeting   with    members    leading. 

2.  A  professional  story  teller  to  lecture  or  to  give  a  program. 

3.  A  story  hour  led  by  local  talent. 

4.  Telling  stories  for  or  by  the  children. 

GENEEAi  Suggestions: 

Study  the  art  of  story  telling  and  when  possible  practice. 
Make  a  general  survey  of  the  literature  that  is  being  offered  to  chil- 
dren in  the  stores. 
Make  an  investigation  into  the  type  of  reading  your  child  is  doing. 
Encourage  the  reading  of  the  best  at  all  times. 

Eeferences : 

Bryant,    Sara   Cone,    How   to   Tell   Stories,    Houghton  Mifflin,    Boston.      1905. 
Cowles,   Julia   Darrow,   The  Art  of   Story  Telling,   A.   C.  McOlurg,   Chicago.    1916. 
Patridge,    Emelyn    Newcomb,    Story-Telling    in    School    and    Home,    Sturgis    and 
Walton,    New   York,    1914. 

Subject  59,  Our  Government. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  General  types  of  governments  found  in  the  world. 

2.  General  fundamental  principles  of  our  government. 

3.  Our  national  government. 

4.  Our  state  government. 

5.  Our  responsibility  in  government. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  government  oflS.cial  to  lecture. 

3.  Eeading  of   constitution  and  patriotic  meeting. 

4.  Organizing  groups  for  the  study  of  civics. 

Generai,  Suggestions: 

While   this   is   a   broad   subject   trfeated   broadly   it   may   be   made   in- 
spirational. 
Form  study  groups  for  the  study  of  civics. 
Apply  principles  of  government  to  home  and  community. 
Be  the  chief  upholder  of  law  and  order. 
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References : 

Odum,    H.    W.,    Constructive     Ventures     in    Government,     University    of    North 

Carolina    Extension    Division,    Chapel    Hill,    1920. 
Carroll,   D.   D.,    Studied  in   Citizenship,   University  of   N.   C.   Extension   Division, 

Chapel  Hill,    1919. 

Subject  60.  Local  Needs. 
Topics  fok  Discussion: 

1.  Our  community  in  general. 

2.  Suggested  ways  of  general  improvement. 

3.  Specific  and  practical  ways  of  development. 

4.  The   responsibility    of   the   individual   to    the    community   and   the 

community  to  the  individual. 

5.  The  future  outlook  of  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Eegular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  some  community  organizer  to  make  a  study  of  the  community 

and  report. 

3.  Have  some  expert  to  make  a  survey  and  report, 

4.  Open  community  with  inspirational  lecture. 

5.  Practical  roundtable  discussion  of  the  community  as  a  family  group. 

General  Suggestions: 

To  look  at  the  community  as  a  whole  is  a  good  study. 

Sometime  an  outside  expert  in  studying  the  needs  of  communities  may 

be  helpful. 
Where  possible  make  the  meetings  and  work  full  of  good  enthusiasm. 

Keep  down  any  local  antagonism  that  may  develop. 
Eemember  the  community  in  the  past  and  think  of  its  future  while 

working  in  the  present. 

Eeferences : 

State   Reconstruction   Studies,    No.    41,    University   of   North   Carolina    Extension 
Division,    Chapel    Hill.      1921. 

These  Are  the  Rules  of  the  Health  Game 

1.  A  full  bath  more  than  once  a  week. 

2.  Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once  every  day. 

3.  Sleeping  long  hours  with  open  windows. 

4.  Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible,  but  no  coffee  or  tea. 

5.  Eating  some  vegetables  or  fruit  every  day. 

6.  Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a  day. 

7.  Playing  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors. 

8.  A  bowel  movement  every  day. 

— Child  Health  Organisation  of  America. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  FOR  PROGRAMS 

1.  Variety  of  Program :  It  will  be  found  a  point  of  great  in- 
terest to  vary  the  programs  of  the  meetings.  Try  to  have  every 
meeting  different  in  some  respects.  When  the  members  realize 
that  the  program  committee  is  working  up  extra  features  and  a 
variety  of  interest  is  presented  they  will  take  greater  interest  in 
attending  and  working. 

2.  Music :  Everyone  realizes  the  importance  of  music  in  any 
program.  It  is  the  flavoring  to  the  whole  and  will  serve  as  a 
means  of  interesting  a  large  number  of  people  talented  in  music 
and  willing  to  aid  in  the  programs.  Always  have  some  music 
on  the  program.  Every  community  possesses  music  talent  whether 
in  piano,  voice,  musical  instrument  or  the  victrola.  Develop 
and  encourage  community  sings.  A  few  songs  for  general  sing- 
ing will  be  a  splendid  way  to  open  meetings.  Develop  the  musi- 
cal side  of  every  program. 

3.  Refreshments :  As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to 
serve  refreshments  at  every  meeting.  If  the  meetings  are  held  at 
the  school  house  and  there  is  no  domestic  science  department  it 
will  be  found  a  difficult  problem.  If  there  is  such  a  department 
it  will  be  all  right,  from  time  to  time,  to  have  the  department 
serve  the  association  with  light  refreshments  at  the  expense  of 
the  association.  If  meetings  are  held  at  the  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers it  will  be  an  added  expense  to  many  homes  and  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  may  enter  and  prove  embarrassing.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood at  the  outset  that  there  will  be  no  refreshments  except 
when  voted  on  by  the  club  for  some  special  occasions. 

4.  Community  Meetings :  From  time  to  time  have  open  com- 
munity meetings.  AVhen  the  program  is  to  be  a  feature  pro- 
gram it  will  add  to  the  interest  and  work  of  the  club  to  invite 
the  entire  community  to  participate.  Especially,  use  the  open 
meeting  where  it  is  to  develop  inspiration  and  action  in  com- 
munity affairs  where  the  aid  of  the  entire  community  is  needed. 
At  these  community  meetings  make  it  is  as  hospitable  as  pos- 
sible and  have  all  to  feel  at  home. 

5.  Practical  Meetings :  There  is  no  better  way  of  keeping 
and  developing  interest  than  by  doing  and  actually  seeing  things 
accomplished.    And  it  is  always  best  to  have  as  large  a  number 
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at  work  as  can  be  obtained.  The  more  members  doing  things  the 
more  members  interested.  Scatter  the  activities  of  the  club. 
When  some  practical  program  is  given  such  as  developing  school 
grounds,  beautifying  the  community  or  the  clean-up  campaigns, 
have  a  meeting  of  the  club  actually  working  along  the  given  sub- 
ject. This  will  tend  to  destroy  the  inclination  of  making  the 
m,eetings  merely  theoretical  and  club  discussions  without  action. 

6.  Informal  Meetings :  As  an  innovation  from  the  regular 
order  of  things  have  an  informal  meeting.  Do  away  with  the 
order  of  business  and  after  having  the  minutes  read  join  in  a 
roundtable  discussion  and  open  forum  of  the  subject.  Let  the 
meetings  have  more  of  the  air  of  a  friendly  visit  and  a  friendly 
gathering  of  neighbors.  Have  a  community  sing,  tell  experi- 
ences, have  some  games  or  tell  some  funny  stories.  This  type  of 
meeting  is  obliged  to  have  its  effect. 

7.  Social  Hours :  If  there  are  certain  members  who  have 
roomy  homes  in  which  to  entertain  a  club  meeting  have  them  in- 
vite the  club  to  meet  with  them;  from  time  to  time.  Once  a  year 
a  formal  reception  or  party  will  be  all  right.  It  will  be  a  fine 
way  to  keep  certain  traits  in  the  community  that  are  needed  and 
yet  may  be  fast  disappearing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  expen- 
sive nor  elaborate  affairs  but  a  dignified  gathering  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  social  way  is  worthwhile. 

8.  Play  Meetings :  Through  community  picnics,  outings, 
school  play  festivals  or  games  much  interest  will  be  manifested. 
Have  the  regular  meeting  at  these  times  and  give  a  real  helping 
hand  in  making  them  successful.  Encourage  community  activ- 
ities of  this  type  and  lead  them  in  being  affairs  that  aid  in  com- 
munity development. 

9.  Debates:  From  time  to  time  have  subjects  debated  in  reg- 
ular debating  style.  This  is  always  interesting.  Have  members 
to  take  sides  on  various  subjects  and  discuss  them  in  a  debate. 
Have  a  community  debate  where  non-members  take  part  and  the 
community  is  invited.  If  the  school  has  a  debating  club  or  lit- 
erary society  have  them  to  debate  a  subject  that  is  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  association. 

10.  Illustrated  Lectures  and  Moving  Pictures :  The  screen 
alwaj'S  calls  for  a  big  crowd  and  besides  being  a  way  to  develop 
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interest  in  the  meetings  it  will  be  a  good  way  of  obtaining  funds 
for  the  association.  Have  the  local  movie  owners  to  set  aside 
a  special  parent-teacher  association  program.  Encourage  at- 
tendance on  this  show  and  have  him  divide  the  proceeds  with  the 
association  for  its  development.  From  time  to  time  have  illus- 
trated lectures  with  colored  lantern  slides. 

11.  Children's  Meetings :  Let  the  children  feel  that  they  are 
the  most  important  personages  in  the  community.  Have  them 
on  programs.  Encourage  them  in  this  type  of  endeavor.  When 
a  program  of  this  type  is  given  put  on  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren for  where  a  family  is  represented  on  the  program  it  can  be 
counted  on  that  some  member  of  the  family  will  be  present. 

12.  Original  Meetings :  There  are  any  number  of  other  ways 
to  vary  the  interest  in  the  meetings.  Use  originality  and  develop 
interesting  programs.  The  work  of  the  program  committee  is 
very  important  and  some  of  the  club's  best  workers  should  be 
placed  on  it. 


PART  III 

CONSTITUTIONS  AND  DIRECTORIES 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NATIONAL- 
CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS  AND  PARENT 
TEACHER  ASSOCL\TIONS 

By-Laws  Adopted  at  the  National  Convention,  Washington,  April  25-30,  1921 

AETICLE  I 
Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  National  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers and  Parent- Teacher  Associations. 

AETICLE  II 
Object 

The  object  shall  be  child  welfare  as  set  forth  in  the  charter  under  which 
it  is  incorporated. 

AETICLE  III 

Membership 

See.  1.  Organization  Membership. 

(a)  This  organization  shall  be  composed  of  state  branches,  county 
councils  of  federations,  city  councils  or  federations,  and  local  mothers' 
circles,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  other  child  welfare  associations, 
counties  may  be  grouped  to  form  districts  and  states  may  be  grouped  to 
form  regions. 

(b)  Other  organizations  may  affiliate  or  cooperate  with  the  congress 
by  paying  dues  hereinafter  mentioned  in  these  by-laws. 

Sec.  2.  Individual   Membership. 

Individuals  may  join  the  congress  as  active  members,  associate  members, 
sustaining  members,  life  members,  and  benefactors. 

AETICLE  IV 
Officers 

Sec.  1.  The  officers  shall  be  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  recording 
secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  historian,  who  shall 
be  elected  bj'  ballot  at  the  biennial  convention,  and  shall  hold  office  for 
two  years  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  fourteen  regional  directors  elected  by  their  reg- 
ional conference  and  nominated  to  the  national  board,  who  shall  elect  them 
to  office. 

Sec.  3.  An  executive  secretary'  engaged  by  the  board  of  managers, 
who  shaU  be  paid  monthly  a  sum  decided  upon  by  the  Board  as  necessary 
for  the  proper  execution  of  the  work  of  tlie  office. 
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AETICLE  V 
Duties  of  Officers 

Sec.  1.  (a)  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board 
and  executive  committee  and  at  all  conventions,  (b)  She  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  such  special  committees  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  the  work  of  the  congress,  and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  conventions. 
She  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member,  but  not  a  chairman,  of  all  committees, 
either  standing  or  special,  (c)  She  shall  authorize  all  warrants  on  the 
treasurer.. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  vice-presidents  in  their  order  shall  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  assume  all  her  duties  and  prerogatives. 

Sec.  3.  The  fourteen  Eegional  Directors  shall  constitute  the  Organi- 
zation and  membership  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meetings, 
have  custody  of  all  books  and  all  papers  relating  to  the  transactions  of  the 
organization  except  those  specifically  assigned  to  others,  and  send  copies 
of  all  the  minutes  of  all  board  and  executive  committee  meetings  to  the 
executive  secretary,  to  be  sent  to  its  members.  She  shall  prepare  and  send 
to  the  executive  secretary,  previous  to  each  meeting,  all  of  the  business  as 
showTi  in  the  minutes  which  is  necessary  to  be  taken  up.  She  shall  keep  one 
sewed  record  book  in  which  the  charter,  by-laws,  and  standing  rules  shall 
be  written,  leaving  every  other  page  blank,  where  amendments  shall  be  en- 
tered as  soon  as  adopted. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  attend  to  the  corres- 
pondence for  the  board  of  managers  and  executive  committee,  notify  all 
committees  of  their  appointment,  and  send  to  the  respective  chairman  a  list 
of  the  members  of  their  committee.  Prepare  and  send  to  the  executive 
secretary  notices  of  all  conventions,  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers 
and  the  executive  committee. 

(b)  She  shall  be  a  member  of  the  year-book  committee,  but  not  the 
chairman. 

Sec.  6.  The  executive  secretary  working  under  the  executive  committee 
shall  have  charge  of  the  national  office,  its  equipment,  papers  and  force, 
and  all  of  its  activities  in  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  congress. 

Sec.  7.  A  treasurer  shall  collect  quarterly  all  dues  from  state  treasur- 
ers, and  notify  state  treasurers  in  advance  of  the  termination  of  the  fiscal 
year.  She  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  funds,  and  shall  pay  them  out,  only 
upon  warrants  authorized  by  the  president.  She  shall  keep  an  itemized 
account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  present  a  statement  at  board 
meetings,  and  a  complete  written  statement  at  conventions.  Her  books 
shall  be  audited  annually  bj^  a  certified  accountant.  She  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  credential  committee. 

Sec.  8.  The  historian  shall  collect  and  preserve  all  archives  of  the  organ- 
ization and  prepare  an  annual  report. 
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Sec.  9.  Each  officer  shall  assume  the  duties  belonging  to  her  office  at 
the  close  of  the  convention  at  which  she  was  elected,  and  shall,  when  her 
successor  is  elected  or  in  case  of  resignation,  turn  over  all  records,  books, 
funds,  etc.,  within  thirty  days. 

AETICLE  VI 
Board  of  Managers  and  Executive  Committee 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  managers  which  shall  be  composed  of 
the  elective  officers,  honorary  officers  created  before  April  30,  1921,  state 
presidents  or  their  representatives  who  shall  have  credentials  and  have  been 
appointed  by  their  state  board,  and  the  chairman  of  departments  and  stand- 
ing committees. 

There  shall  be  a  regular  meeting  of  this  board  immediately  before  and 
immediately  after  the  convention,  and  in  October  of  convention  years  and 
spring  and  fall  of  each  alternate  year.  It  shall  make  rules  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  board  and  may  amend  same  as  necessity  may 
arise.  It  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  offices  occuring  between 
elections. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  which  shall  be  composed 
of  the  elective  officers,  and  three  members  to  be  elected  biennially  by  the 
board  of  managers  from  its  members.  In  the  interim  between  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  this  committee  shall  attend  to  any  emergency  business 
and  any  other  business  which  may  be'  delegated  it  by  the  board.  Five  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  may  call  special  meetings  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  executive  committee  at  any  time  she  may  deem  necessary,  and 
shall  call  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers  upon  requests  of  any  five 
members  thereof.  Provided  that  not  less  than  ten  days '  notice  of  time  and 
place  of  such  meetings  be  given  and  that  the  business  to  be  taken  up  shall 
be  plainly  stated  in  the  call,  and  no  other  business  shall  be  taken  up. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  managers  shall  divide  the  United  States  into  four- 
teen regions,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  fourteen  regional  directors.  Each 
region  shall  nominate  its  own  director  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  board 
of  managers. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  managers  shall  create  departments  of  education, 
home-making  legislation,  and  program  service,  and  such  others  as  may 
be  needed.  The  department  shall  be  composed  of  standing  committees  de- 
cided upon  by  the  board,  chairman  of  department  and  standing  commit- 
tees shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  and  be  members  of  it. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  managers  shall  appoint  such  honorary  vice-presi- 
dents as  may  in  their  .iudgment  advance  the  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
congress. 

See.  7.  The  board  of  managers  shall  have  power  to  appoint,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  regional  director,  and  with  approval  of  state  president,  organ- 
izers or  field  workers,  as  may  be  necessary  in  their  judgment  to  advance 
the  work  of  the  congress.  These  organizers  or  field  workers  shall  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  regional  director,  with  the  approval  of  the  na- 
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tional  board  of  managers  wherever  most  needed.  These  workers  may  sit  by 
courtesy  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  but  shall  not  count  in  making  a 
quorum,  or  have  voting  power. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  managers  shall  decide  upon  cooperation  with  other 
national  organizations.  It  shall  be  the  invariable  policy  of  the  congress  to 
forbid  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  organization,  or  the  name  of  any  of  its 
members  in  his  or  her  official  capacity  in  any  connection  with  a  commercial 
organization  or  its  products. 

Sec.  9.  The  executive  committee  shall  constitute  the  program  commit- 
tee for  conventions,  with  power  to  add  to  this  committee. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska  comprise  one  region*'-  district. 

ARTICLE  VII 
State  Branches 

Sec.  1.  When  an  unorganized  state  has  in  different  localities  of  the 
state  at  least  20  congress  circles  or  associations,  with  a  membership  aggre- 
gating at  least  500,  these  may  be  organized  by  the  N.  C.  M.  &  P.  T.  A.  into 
a  state  branch,  and  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  membership. 

A  small  seal  to  be  attached  to  this  certificate  bearing  the  year,  shall  be 
issued  annually  at  the  fall  board  meeting  to  each  state  in  good  standing 
on  April  14.  All  questions  of  state  membership  shall  be  decided  by  the 
national  board  of  managers,  with  a  two-thirds  vote,  not  less  than  25  mem- 
bers being  present  and  voting. 

Sec.  2.  Each  state  branch  shall  be  known,  in  addition  to  its  chosen 
name,  as  a  branch  of  the  N.  C.  M.  &  P.  T.  A.,  and  shall  work  under  by- 
laws as  in  harmony  with  the  national  by-laAvs. 

Sec.  3.  In  organized  states  local  circles  or  associations  shall  .ioin  the 
congress  only  through  state  branches. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  new  rulings  shall  be  adopted  which  conflict  with  state 
constitutions  or  by-laws,  state  branches  shall  be  notified  and  shall  make 
the  necessary  changes  that  they  may  conform  to  these  rulings. 

No  certificate  or  seal  shall  be  issued  until  such  changes  shall  have  been 
made,  due  time  having  been  granted  for  such  changes. 

Sec.  5.  State  treasurers  shall  remit  quarterly  to  the  national  treasurer 
all  moneys  due  the  N.  C.  M.  &  P.  T.  A. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Dues 
See.  I.  The  treasurer  of  each  state  branch  shall  forward  to  the  na- 
tional treasure  5  cents  for  each  active  member,  50  cents  for  each  associate 
member  and  $5.00  for  each  sustaining  member  of  the  N.  C.  M.  &  P.  T.  A. 
in  the  state  for  annual  dues,  together  with  a  list  of  associations  and  the 
number  of  members  in  each. 

Sec.  2.  The  payment  of  $50.00  shall  constitute  the  payer  a  life  member 
and  the  payment  of  $500.00  shall  constitute  the  payer  a  benefactor.     All 
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moneys  received  from  life  members  or  benefactors  shall  eo  into  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

Sec.  3.  In  unorganized  states  the  treasurer  of  each  congress  circle  or 
association  shall  forward  to  the  national  treasurer  10  cents  for  each 
member  of  the  organization  for  annual  membership  in  the  N.  C.  M.  &  P.  T. 
A.,  together  with  a  list  of  officers  and  their  addresses  and  the  number  of 
members;  $1.00  for  each  associate  member  and  $10.00  for  each  sustaining 
member. 

Sec.  4.  Other  organizations  interested  in  the  work  of  the  congress  may 
affiliate  or  cooperate  with  it  upon  payment  of  annual  dues  as  follows:  for 
organizations  of  membership  of  100  or  less,  $3.00;  for  membership  of  300 
or  less,  $5.00 ;  for  membership  of  1000  or  more,  $10.00. 

Sec.  5.  The  end  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  April  14. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Representation 

Sec.  1.  Each  state  branch  shall  be  entitled  to  send  to  the  convention 
of  the  national  congress  its  president,  recording  secretary,  corresponding 
secretary  and  treasurer  or  their  representatives,  and  one  voting  delegate  for 
every  500  members  in  good  standing  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  national 
treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  Each  member  of  the  national  board  not  otherwise  provided  for 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  convention  with  all  the  powers  of  delegates 
there  to. 

Sec.  3.  Each  congress  circle  or  association  in  unorganized  states  may 
send  to  the  biennial  convention  its  president  or  her  representative,  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  of  a  delegate  except  the  right  to  vote. 

ARTICLE  X 
Privileges 

Sec.  1.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  all  questions.  Vot- 
iJig  by  proxy  shall  not  be  admissable. 

Sec.  2.  Life,  sustaining  and  associate  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  courtesies  of  the  convention  except  the  right  to  vote. 

ARTICLE  XI 
Nominations  and  Elections 

See.  1.  Nominations  of  officers  shall  be  made  by  a  nominating  committee 
of  five  members  elected  by  the  board  of  managers  at  the  board  meeting 
immediately  following  the  biennial  convention,  and  representing  so  far  as 
possible  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee  shall  confer  with 
the  different  state  organizations  and  ask  t}iem  to  nominate  persons  for  the 
different  offices.  Each  national  beard  member  shall  be  entitled  to  send 
nominations  to  this  committee. 
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Sec.  3.  An  officer  shall  be  eligible  for  the  same  office  for  only  two  con- 
secutive terms. 

Sec.  4.  Additional  nominations  for  any  office  may  be  made  from  the 
floor. 

Sec.  5.  The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  shall  be  sent  to  all 
state  presidents  and  board  members  at  least  30  days  before  the  convention, 
and  election  shall  be  held  the  second  day  of  the  convention. 

Sec.  6.  No  officer  shall  hold  more  than  one  office  at  a  time. 

AETICLE  XII 
Conventions 
Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  a  biennial  convention,  the  time  and  place  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  board  of  managers. 

Sec.  2.  The  quorum  of  the  convention  shall  be  50  accredited  delegates. 

AETICLE  XIII 
Amendments 

Sec.  1.  These  by-lavrs  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any  con- 
vention, the  proposed  amendments  having  been  endorsed  by  a  state  branch 
presented  in  writing  at  the  national  convention  and  reod  at  each  of  two 
sessions  before  being  voted  upon. 

Notice  of  proposed  amendments  shall  be  sent  to  tlie  national  corres- 
ponding secretary  at  least  75  days  before  the  national  convention  and  by 
the  national  corresponding  secretary  to  each  state  president  at  least  60 
days  before  the  national  convention. 

AETICLE  XIV 
Parliamentary  Procedure 

Sec.  1.  This  organization  shall  be  governed  by  Eoberts'  Eules  of  Order 
Eevised,  when  not  in  conflict  with  these  by-laws. 

Sec.  2.  A  parliamentarian  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  shall 
attend  the  biennial  meetings  and  such  other  meetings  as  the  president  shall 
deem  necessary. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  BRANCH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 

MOTHERS  AND  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

Organized  November  5,  1919,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I 
Name 

The  name  or  this  organization  shall  be  the  North  Carolina  Branch  of 
The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

ARTICLE  II 
Objects 

The  objects  shall  be  to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life;  to  give  young 
people  opportunities  to  learn  how  to  care  for  children,  so  that  when  they 
assume  the  duties  of  parenthood,  they  may  have  some  conception  of  the 
methods  which  will  best  develop  the  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nature  of  the  child;  to  bring  into  closer  relations  the  home  and  the  school, 
that  parents  and  teachers  may  cooperate  intelligently  in  the  education  of 
the  child;  to  surround  the  childhood  of  the  whole  world  with  that  wise, 
loving  care  in  the  impressionable  years  of  life  that  will  develop  good  citi- 
zens; to  use  systematic  and  earnest  effort  to  this  end  through  the  formation 
of  parent-teacher  associations  in  every  public  school  and  elsewhere, 
through  the  establishment  of  kindergartens,  and  through  distribution  of 
literature  which  will  be  of  practical  use  to  parents  in  the  problems  of  the 
home  life;  to  secure  more  adequate  laws  for  the  care  of  dependent  children, 
and  to  carry  the  mother-love  and  mother-thought  into  all  that  concerns 
childhood.  The  congress  believes  that,  with  the  aid  of  Divine  Power,  these 
objects  will  be  accomplished. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  active, 
associate  and  life  members. 

Sec.  2.  Organizations  approved  by  the  executive  committee  may  affiliate 
with  the  congress. 

Sec.  3.  Active  members  of  the  convention  shall  be  delegates  from  the 
local  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  life  members. 

Sec.  4.  Persons  may  become  associate  members,  and  life  members  by 
the  payment  of  sums  hereinafter  i)rovided. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Officers 

The  officers  of  this  congress  shall  be  a  president,  ten  vice-presidents,  a 
recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor, 
and  an  historian,  who  shall  be  elected  annually. 
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AETICLE  V 
Board  of  Managers 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  managers  which  shall  consist  of 
the  officers  above  provided  for  and  ten  others  chosen  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  This  board  shall  meet  once  before  and  once  after  each 
annual  convention  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  exigencies  of  the  congress 
may  demand.     Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  the  officers 
of  the  congress.  In  the  interim  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers this  committee  shall  approve  applications  for  membership,  shall  fill 
vacancies  in  office  until  the  next  annual  convention,  and  shall  attend  to 
such  other  business  as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  board  of  managers. 
Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  of  the  state  branch  may  call  meetings  of  the 
board  of  managers  and  of  the  executive  board  at  any  time  she  may  deem 
necessary,  and  shall  call  such  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers  upon 
the  written  request  of  any  five  members  thereof,  provided  that  not  less 
than  ten  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meetings  be  given. 

AETICLE  VI 
Annual  Conventions 

There  shall  be  an  annual  convention  of  the  North  Carolina  branch  of 
national  congress  of  mothers  and  parent-teacher  associations,  the  place 
and  date  of  such  convention  to  be  decided  by  the  executive  committee. 

AETICLE  VII 
Amendments 
This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present  at  the  business  meeting  at  which  it  was  pre- 
sented, due  notice  having  been  given  of  such  proposed  amendments  at  the 
preceding  annual  convention,  said  amendment  having  been  proposed  by 
five  delegates,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  association  they  represent. 

BY-LAWS 

Departments  and  Committees 

Section  1.  The  board  of  managers  shall  create  departments  correspond- 
ing with  those  of  the  national  organizations. 

The  chairman  of  each  state  department  becomes  a  member  of  the  cor- 
responding national  department. 

The  board  of  managers  shall  appoint  for  each  department  a  chairman, 
who  shall  be  elected  annually. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  committee  shall  constitute  the  program  com- 
mittee, Avith  power  to  add  to  its  members. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  of  this  congress  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
such    special    committees    as    shall    be   necessary    to    the    execution    of    the 
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ATork  of  the  congress  and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  North  Carolina  branch  of  national  congress  of  mothers  and  parent- 
teacher  associations. 

BY-LAWS  II 
Powers  of  Board  of  Managers 
Section   1.     The   board  of  managers  shall  have  power  to  make  rules 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  board,  and  to  amend  the  same 
from  time  to  time  as  may  prove  necessary. 

BY-LAW  III 
Dues 

Section  1.  The  treasurer  of  each  mothers'  circle  or  parent-teacher  as- 
sociation in  membership  shall  forward  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  branch 
national  congress  of  mothers  and  parent-teacher  associations  ten  cents 
annually  for  each  member  of  her  organization.  The  state  treasurer  shall 
send  five  cents  of  this  ten  cents  to  the  treasurer  of  the  national  congress 
of  mothers  and  parent-teacher  associations.  Organizations  shall  pay  dues 
quarterly  and  pay  to  date  from  the  month  when  they  became  members. 
The  state  treasurer  shall  remit  quarterly  to  the  national  treasurer  the 
dues  received  for  the  quarter  with  the  list  of  associations,  officers  and  ad- 
dresses of  same,  and  number  of  members.  On  receipt  of  this,  the  national 
treasurer  wiU  send  membership  cards  to  each  president  for  each  member 
of  the  association;  the  president  and  treasurer  will  receive  national  year- 
book and  other  national  literature. 

See.  2.  The  payment  of  one  dollar  annually  to  the  treasurer  shall 
constitute  the  payer  an  associate  member  of  the  national  congress  of 
mothers  and  parent-teacher-associations,  and  the  state  branch. 

Sec.  3.  The  payment  of  $25  shall  constitute  the  payer  a  life  member  of 
national  congress  of  mothers  and  North  Carolina  branch  national  congress 
of  mothers  and  parent-teacher  associations. 

Sec.  4.  Mothers'  circles  and  parent-teacher  associations  must  join  the 
congress  as  individual  organizations,  not  through  leagues,  federations  or 
union.    Dues  must  be  paid  to  tlie  state  treasurer. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  dues  of  affiliated  or  cooperative  organizations 
other  than  Mothers'  Circles,  Child  Welfare  Circles  or  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  shall  be  as  follows: 

The  affiliation  dues  for  circles  of  100  or  less  in  membership  shall  be 
three  dollars  annually;  for  circles  of  over  100,  the  annual  dues  shall  be 
five  dollars.  Affiliated  bodies  shall  pay  the  dues  to  the  state  treasurer,  who 
shall  forward  half  to  the  national  treasurer. 

BY-LAWS  IV 
State  and  Local  Representation  in  National  Conventions 

Section  1.  Tlie  state  president  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  national 
board  of  managers. 
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Each  state  branch  of  the  national  congress  of  mothers  and  parent- 
teacher  associations  shall  be  entitled  to  send  to  the  conventions  of  the 
national  congress  of  mothers  its  president  or  her  representative,  recording, 
corresponding  secretaries  and  treasurer  and  one  delegate  for  every  500 
members. 

Local  Representation  in  State  Conventions 

Section.  1.  Each  mothers'  circle,  child  welfare  circle,  or  parent-teacher 
association  in  membership  in  the  North  Carolina  branch  national  congress 
of  mothers  and  parent-teacher  associations,  shall  be  entitled  to  send  to  the 
annual  state  convention,  the  president  and  one  delegate  for  every  25  mem- 
bers. For  affiliated  and  cooperative  organizations  representation  given  is 
by  the  president  and  one  delegate.  Local  circles  can  only  join  the  national 
congress  of  mothers  and  parent-teacher  associations  through  payment  of 
dues  to  the  state  treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  Affiliated  organizations  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  delegate 
to  the  annual  conventions  of  the  national  congress  of  mothers  and  parent- 
teacher  associations,  and  the  annual  convention  of  state  branches,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  annual  dues  as  given  in  By-Law  III,  Section  5. 

BY-LAW  V 
Privileges 

Section  1.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reserved  seat  and  to 
one  vote  on  all  questions. 

Sec.  2.  Associate  members  shall  be  entitled  to  reserved  seats  at  the  con- 
ventions, to  the  privileges  of  the  floor  and  to  vote  uj)on  all  subjects,  ex- 
cepting those  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  congress. 

Sec.  3.  Life  members  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote  on  all  questions  and 
to  reserved  seats  at  all  conventions. 

BY-LAW  VI 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  Nomination  for  officers  shall  be  made  by  a  nominating  com- 
mittee, which  shall  consist  of  five  members  elected  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers, and  representing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  different  sections  of  the 
state. 

Sec.  2.  The  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  on  the  last  day  but  one 
of  the  conventions.  Officers  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  respective 
positions  at  the  close  of  the  convention  at  which  they  are  elected. 

BY-LAW  VII 
Amendments 

The  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  on  two  days' 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment,  such  amendment  having  first  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  of  managers. 
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A  SUGGESTED  CONSTITUTION  FOR  LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

It  is  not  necessary  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  local  associa- 
tion organize  along  the  general  lines  of  the  national  and  state 
associations,  however,  use  local  color  and  where  local  conditions 
necessitate  changes  do  not  hesitate  to  make  them.  After  a 
careful  study  of  a  number  of  local  constitutions  the  one  printed 
seems  to  be  a  serviceable  and  workable  one  for  most  any  associa- 
tion. It  is  the  present  constitution  of  the  Lexington,  North  Caro- 
lina, parent-teacher  association.  It  is  suggested  that  the  number 
of  and  election  of  officers  be  adapted  to  local  conditions.  The 
time  of  meeting  is  a  local  matter  of  consideration,  however,  it  is 
best  to  have  some  definite  time  for  the  meetings.  In  determining 
the  number  for  a  quorum,  base  the  number  on  a  percentage  of 
total  membership. 

In  having  committees  use  local  color  and  have  as  many  as 
the  definite  work  of  the  association  will  command,  i^  committee 
is  generally  composed  of  the  chairman  and  three  other  members. 

Two  blank  pages  are  left  to  give  members  space  to  copy  the 
local  constitution  after  its  adoption.  Also  space  is  given  to  write 
amendments  and  by-laws  as  they  are  added.  The  shorter  and 
more  concise  the  constitution  the  better  will  be  its  use. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  LEXINGTON  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 

ARTICLE  I 
This     organization     shall     be     called     the     Lexington      Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

AETICLE  II 
Purpose 
Its    purpose   is   to    study   and   improve    conditions   affecting    child   life, 
to   create   a   better   understanding   between   parents   and   teachers,    and   to 
promote  in  general  the  interest  of  education. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 
Any  one  interested  in  the  purpose  of  this  organization  is  qualified  for 
membership). 

AETICLE  IV 

Officers 
Section  1.    The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a 
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secretary,  a  treasurer,  elected,  annually  in  March  for  the  ensuing  school 
year.     They  perform  the  duties  that  usually  devolve  upon  such  officers. 
Section  2.   Twenty-five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

AETICLE  V 
Board 

Section  1.  The  officers  and  chairman  of  standing  committees,  together 
with  the  school  superintendent,  shall  constitute  the  executive  board. 

AETICLE  VI 
Meetings 

Section  1.  Eegular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  third  Wednesday  of  each 
month  from  September  to  May,  inclusive. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  when  nec- 
essary. 

Section  3.    Public  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  given  to  menbers. 

Section  4.    No  regular  meeting  shall  exceed  one  hour. 

AETICLE  VII 
Committees 
The  chairman  of  standing  committees  shall  be  named  by  the  president. 
The  following  committees  shall  be  standing  committees: 

1.  Program 

2.  Publicity 

3.  Membership 

4.  Social 

5.  Ways  and  means. 

AETICLE  VIII 
Amendments 
Amendments   to  this  constitution  may  be   adopted  by   a  majority  vote 
after  they  have  been  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting. 
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(This  Space  Reserved  for  Amendments  and  By-Laws 
Added   from  Time  to   Time) 


DIRECTORY 

THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS  AND  PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

Founders  of  the  National  Congress  of  Miothers 

Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst 

National  Office 

1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Officers 

President,  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgius,  228  West  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph  Garibaldi,  214  Park  Avenue,  Charlotte, 

N.  C. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  George  B.   Chandler,   Eocky  Hill,   Conn. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Hubert  N.  Eowell,  3158  College  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Auditor,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Eemington,  214  Waterman  Avenue,  E.  Providence,  E.  I. 
Historian,   IMrs.   Giles   Scott   Eafter,    1724   Kilbourue   Street,   Washington, 

D.  C. 

Executive  Secretary 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Watkins,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Organizer 
*Miss  Lida  E.  Gardner,  State  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Vice-Presidents 

Mrs.  David  O.  Mears 9  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Hillis 1625  6th  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Fred  Dick 2755  West  32d  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Henry  O.  Holland 108  Highland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.   B.  Farnsworth .....Missoula,   Mont. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Crutcher 817  Lischey  Ave.,  Nashville,   Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Todd 502  Sheridan  Ave.,   Taeoma,  Wash. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Hamilton 836  N.  Eaymond  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Phelps 2233  W.  Monroe  Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Doster Prattville,  Ala. 

^Deceased. 
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THE  STATE  OFFICERS 

Every  officer  of  an  association  should  know  the  officers  of  the  State  association 
and  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees.  This  page  is  designed  to  lielp  officers  of 
the  state  and  local  associations  to  remember  these.  If  there  are  other  officers  than 
the  ones  named  fill  them  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  If  there  are  more  committees 
do  likewise. 


1921-22 


Title 

Name 

Location 

President 

Mrs.   E.   W.    Sinclair 

Salisbury 

Eecording    Secretary : 

Corresponding   Secretary 

Miss  Katherine  Albertson 

China    Grove 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  A.  A.   Knee 

Charlotte 

Auditor 

Mrs.  Burke  Hobgood 

Durham 

Vice-Presidents 

First 

T.  W.  Andrews 

Salisbury 

Second 

Miss  Bettie  Aiken  Land 

Greensboro 

Third 

Frank  Ashley 

Washington 

•Fourth 

Fifth 

A.  W.  Honeycutt 

Heudersonville 

Sixth 

W.  P.  Greer 

Gastonia 

Seventh 

W.   A.   Graham 

Wilmington 

Eighth 

E.  J.  Coltrane 

Eoanoke  Eapids 

Ninth 

S.  B.  Underwood 

Ealeigh 

Tenth 

J.   II.  Cowles 

Lexington 

Department  Chairmen 

Child  Welfare 

Mrs.  Wiley  Swift 

Greensboro 

Legislative 

Mrs.  Frank  Castlebury 

Ealeigh 

Membership  and  Extension 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Spruill 

Lexington 

Press 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Whitley 

Wendell 

Ways  and  Means 

Mrs.  Artliur  Watt 

Greensboro 

Home  Life 

Mrs.  Walter  Crowell 

Monroe 

Mother's  Circle 

Mrs.  John  Wade 

Hamlet 

No  one  to  serve. 
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THE  LOCAL  OFFICERS 


As  is  true  of  the  local  officers  so  it  is  true  of  the  local  members.  Every  local 
member  should  know  the  local  officers  and  committeemen.  The  same  general  plan 
is  followed  in  arrangement  and  information  regarding  the  local  association  as  was 
used   in   the   State   Association. 


Title 

1921-22 
NAME 

1922-23 
NAME 

1923-24 
NAME 

OFFICERS 

President 

Vice-Presideut 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

COMMITTEES 

Program 

Chairman 

Members 

Membership 

Chairman 

Members 

Social 

Chairman 

Members 

Publicity 

Chairman 

Members 

Ways   and   Means 

Chairman 

Members 

Other   Committees 
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A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 
IN  THE  STATE 

The  list  includes  only  those  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
state  association  as  given  out  by  the  state  president.  As  others 
affiliate  with  the  state  association  they  may  be  added  to  this  list. 


Aslieville : 

Montford  Avenue  School 

Murray  School 

Asheland  School 

Orange  School 

West  Asheville  School. 

High  School 
Biltmore 
Burlington 
Belmont 
China  Grove 
Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte: 

Dilworth    School 
First  Ward   School 
Elizabeth   School 
Third  Ward  School 
Fourth  Ward  School 
South  Graded  School 
Wesley  Heights  School 
High   School 
Junior  High  School 

Durham : 

Durham  School 

Moreliead  School 

Fuller  School 

Watts  Graded  School 
Franklin 
I'orest  City 
Gastonia 
Greensboro : 

Lindsay  Street  School 

Spring  Street  School 

Simpson  Street  School 

West  Lee  Scliool 

Asheboro-Pearsons  School 

Training  School 


Cypress   Street   School 
High   School 

Guilford   College : 

Guilford  College  High  School 
Hamlet 
High  Point 
Kinston 
Jamestown 
Lexington 
Maxton 
Middlesex 
Monroe 
Mooresville 
Morehead  City 
Mount  Airy 
North  Wilkeshoro 
Polkton 

Ealeigh : 

Ealeigh  Wiley   School. 

Murphy  School 

Franklin  School 
Eoxboro 

Salisbury : 

West  Ward  School 

Innes   Street   School 

North  Main  School 

Ellis  Street  School 
Troy 
Wendell 

Winston-Salem: 

West  End  School 
South  Side  School 
Bostic 
Derita 
Eed   Springs 
Eeidsville 
Mocksville 
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YEARLY    PROGRAM   FOR    THE 

PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 


Date 

Subject 

Leaders 

Time 

Eemarks 

j 

Vol.  I,  No.  II 


MARCH  1,  1922 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
EXTENSION   BULLETIN 


THE  CHURCH  AND  LANDLESS  MEN 

By  L.  G.  WILSON  and  Others 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Entered   as  second-class  matter  Sept.  1,    1921 
CHAPEL  HILL.   N.  C. 


Vol. 

No. 

1. 

Vol. 

No. 

2. 

Vol. 

No. 

3. 

Vol. 

No. 

4. 

Vol. 

No. 

6. 

\'ol. 

No. 

7. 

EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

Following    is    a   list    of   Extension    Bulletins    which    will    be    sent    you    free    upon; 
application: 

University   Extension    Service.      Free. 
Extension  Lecture    Service.      Free. 
Correspondence    Courses.      Free. 
Bureau  of  Public  Discussion.      Free. 
The   Rural  Playground.      Harold  D.   Meyer.     Price   10c. 
Attainable  Standards  in  Municipal  Programs.     Edited  bv  Howard- 
W.   Odum.      Price   60c. 
Vol.   I,    No.      8.      The   League    of   Nations.      Debate   Handbook.      Compiled    by   E.    R. 

Rankin.      Price    50c. 
Vol.   I,   No.      9.     North   Carolina:     Industrial   and   Urban.      N.   C.   Club   Year   Book. 

Edited   by   E.   C.   Branson.      Price   50c. 
Vol.   I,   No.   10.      The  Parent-Teacher  Association.     Harold  D.  Merer.    Price   50c. 


EXTENSION    LEAFLETS 

Following  is   a   list  of  Extension   Leaflets  which   will   be   sent   you  upon   apjiliea- 
tion  either  free  or  for  the  price  listed: 

Vol.       I,   No.   10.      Selections  for  Speaking  In  the  Public  Schools:     I.  Lee,  Lincoln, 

and   Washington  Anniversaries.      Price   10c. 
Vol.       I,   No.   11.      Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools:   II.    The  Present 
Crisis.      Price   10c. 

American  Ideals  in  American  Literature — A  Syllabus.     Price  10c. 

National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.     Price  50c. 

The    Community    Pageant.      An    Agency    for    the    Promotion    of 
Democracy.      Price    10c. 

The  American  University  and  the  New  Nationalism.     Free. 

A    Syllabus    of    Comparative    Government    and    National    Ideals. 
Price   25e. 

Reconstruction   and  Citizenship.     Free. 

Studies    in    the    Social    and    Industrial    Condition    of    Women    as 
Affected   by  the  War.      Price    10c. 

Sanitation  in  the   South.     Price  25c. 

Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.    For  Women's  Clubs.   Price  25c. 

Country  Home  Comforts  and  Conveniences   Series.      Parts  I  and 
II.      Free. 

Physical  Education.     Free. 

Community  Music.     Free. 

Our    Heritage.      A    Study    Through    Literature    of   the    American. 
Tradition.     For  Women's   Clubs.     Price  35c. 

The   Consolidation   of   Rural   Schools.      Price  2oc. 
and   10.    Development  of  Farm  Water  Power,   Country  Home   Com- 
forts and  Conveniences.      Series  No.  I.   Part  III.     Free. 
Constructive  Ventures  in   Government:     A  Manual  of  Discussion 
and    Study  of   Woman's   New   Part   in   the   Newer   Ideals   of 
Citizenship.      For   Women's   Clubs.      Price    50c. 

Construction    of    Farm    Telephone    Lines.      Country    Home    Com- 
forts  and  Conveniences.      Series  No.  I,   Part  IV.     Free. 

Library   Extension    Service.      Free. 

Community  and  Government.     A  Manual  of  Discussion  and  Study 
of  the  Newer  Ideals  of  Citizenship.      Price  50c. 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools.     Free. 

A  Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama.   For W'omen's  Clubs.   Price   50c. 

Community   Music   Methods   and   Materials.      Free. 

High   School  Athletic   Contests.      Free. 

A   Study  Course   in  American   Literature.      For   Women's   Clubs. 
Price  50c. 


Vol. 
Vol. 

Vol. 

I, 
I, 
I, 

No. 
No. 

,   No. 

12. 
14. 
16. 

Vol. 
Vol. 

II, 
II, 

No. 
No. 

4. 
5. 

Vol. 
Vol. 

II, 
II, 

No. 
No. 

6. 

7. 

Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol; 

II, 
III, 
III, 

No. 
No. 
No. 

9. 
1. 

A'ol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 

III, 
III, 
III, 

No. 
No. 
No. 

4. 
5. 

7. 

Vol. 
Vol. 

III, 
III, 

No. 

Nos, 

8. 
,   9  I 

Vol 

IV, 

No. 

1. 

Vol. 

IV, 

No. 

2. 

Vol. 
Vol. 

IV, 
IV, 

No. 
No. 

4. 
5. 

Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 

IV, 
IV, 
IV, 
IV, 

IV, 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

STAMPS,    CHECK,   OR   MONEY   ORDER   ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:     UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    DIVISION 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  LANDLESS  MEN 

A  North  Carolina  Club   Study  by  L.   G.  Wilson,   Harnett  County;    with  Particular 

Church  Studies  and  Interpretations  by  E.  C.  Branson,  Kenan  Professor  of 

Eural  Social  Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  IncLuiry.  Bj-  vcaj  of  preface,  let  me  say  that  after  exploring  the 
subject  of  Home  and  Farm  Ownership  during  the  first  half  of  the  college 
year,  (1)  the  extent  and  the  distribution  of  tenancy — rural,  urban  and 
industrial,  and  (2)  the  causes  producing  town  and  country  tenancy,  along 
with  the  consequences  of  landlessness  upon  personality,  citizenship,  social 
institutions,  and  civic  structures,  the  North  Carolina  Club  is  now  busy 
(3)  with  the  personal,  social-economic,  and  civic  remedies — the  self-help 
agencies,  the  state-aid  remedies,  along  with  the  federal-aid  policies  and 
plans  that  are  now  being  considered  by  Congress. 

The  effects  of  tenancy  upon  town  and  countrj'  churches  have  been 
considered  in  various  club  reports  and  discussions.  We  have  seen  how 
the  church  in  farm  areas  and  in  city  centers  suffers  from  the  landless, 
propertyless  estate  of  tenants  and  renters,  the  restless,  roving,  irrespon- 
sible spirit  it  produces,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  church  support,  church 
membership  ratios,  church  attendance  and  church  conditions  in  general. 
My  particular  subject,  however,  concerns  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
these  landless  men;  the  duties,  opportunities,  and  privileges  of  the  church 
as  it  confronts  the  paradox  of  100,000  vacant  unused  town  lots,  22  million 
idle  wilderness  acres  of  farm  land,  and  1,380,000  landless,  homeless  souls 
in  North  Carolina.  What  can  the  fifty  organized  religious  bodies  of 
North  Carolina  do  about  it?  How  can  they  help  tenants  and  renters  to 
rise  into  home  and  farm  ownership?  Is  the  landless,  homeless  condition 
of  1.380,000  people  in  North  Carolina  any  concern  of  the  church?  Has 
religion  anything  to  do  with  this  problem,  and  if  so,  what?.  And  s^ae- 
cifically  what  can  Christian  men  and  women  do  about  it?  I  am  merely 
outlining  in  a  rougli  way  the  field  I  am  expected  to  cover  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

Excessive  Farm  Tenancy  and  Country  Church  Decay.  But  first  of 
all  I  want  to  suiiiniaiize  tlio  effects  upon  the  chureli  of  excessive  tenancy,, 
(Ij  in  farm  areas,  and  (2)  in  city  centers.  And  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  city  tenancy  runs  into  far  larger  ratios  than  farm  tenancy,  that 
tenancy,  heretofore  considered  a  farm  problem  mainly,  is  even  more  a 
city  problem,  that  city  churches  suffer  from  it  as  certainly  as  country 
churches  do,  and  must  therefore  begin  to  consider  it  in  simple  self- 
defense,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

1  ask  in  the  first  place,  how  does  the  country  church  fare  in  areas  of 
excessive  farm  tcnancj^ — in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  belt  of  the  South, 
say,  and  in  the  great  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West,  for  these  are  the 
two  farm  regions  most  afflicted  by  the  social  ills  of  tenancy?  We  can- 
not any  longer  be  in  doubt  about  the  answer.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
a  score  or  more  of  direct  field  surveys  have  brought  the  facts  to  light. 
Among  them  are  these: 


Ill  areas  of  excessive  white  farm  tenancy  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  the  country  church  (1)  is  marking  time  or  dying  or  has  only  a 
name  to  live,  or  (2)  it  is  dead  and  abandoned.  I  say  white  tenancy 
areas,  because  negro  farm  tenancy  seems  to  have  little  relation  to  church 
membership  and  attendance.  Negroes  are  natural  jiners,  as  we  say 
down  South,  and  their  churches  are  almost  their  only  social  centers  in 
farm  regions.  Besides,  belonging  to  the  church  is  firmly  believed  by 
them  to  be  a  satisfactory  fire  insurance  policy  for  the  next  world,  and 
this  belief  appeals  as  strongly  to  negro  tenants  as  to  negro  farm  own- 
ers. At  all  events,  excessive  negro  tenancy  does  not  lower  church  mem- 
bership ratios,  as  excessive  white  tenancy  does. 

Does  the  country  church  dwindle  in  church  membership,  power  and 
influence  in  excessive  white  tenancy  areas?  In  answer  witness  the  700 
abandoned  country  church  buildings  of  one  denomination  in  Missouri, 
and  the  1,800  abandoned  country  churches  of  Illinois.  These  buildings 
once  used  for  church  purposes  are  now  used  as  barns  to  house  farm 
crops  and  farm  animals,  or  as  is  sometimes  the  case  they  have  been 
converted  into  village  stores^  butter  factories,  moving  picture  houses, 
and  the  like.  In  the  old  days  tliey  occasionally  served  as  country  bar- 
rooms. 

There  are  fewer  abandoned  country  church  buildings  in  the  South 
due  to  the  livelier  creedal  faith  of  church  members  and  the  more  robust 
egoism' of  church  bodies;  but  here  and  there  in  every  cotton  and  tobacco 
county  can  be  found  (1)  feeble  country  churches  with  fewer  and  fewer 
members  year  by  year,  or  (2)  country  churches  once  used  by  white  con- 
gregations now  owned  and  used  by  negroes,  or  (3)  church  buildings 
totally  abandoned  and  left  to  rot  to  the  ground,  serving  meanwhile  as 
rendezvous  for  the  goats  and  bats  of  the  neighborhood,  or  for  negro 
gambling  sprees  on  Saturday  nights  and  Sundays.  There  is  one  dead 
country  church  in  the  county  in  which  our  own  University  is  located. 
It  appeared  on  the  county  map  of  1891;  but  not  a  trace  of  it  can  now 
be  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  once  stood.  The  survey  of 
Benton  county,  Arkansas,  disclosed  four  dead  country  churches.  In 
Gibson  county,  a  typical  cotton  tenancy  county  of  West  Tennessee,  seven 
dead  and  abandoned  country  churches  were  found.  In  Clarke  county, 
Georgia,  only  three  white  churches  are  left  in  the  open  country,  one 
Primitive  Baptist  church,  one  Missionary  Baptist  church,  and  one  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church;  only  three  white  country  churches  remain  to 
serve  the  white  population  scattered  over  110  square  miles  of  territory; 
five  of  the  eight  townships  are  without  a  single  white  country  church; 
only  negro  country  churches  are  left  in  these  five  country  townships. 
So  it  is  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  counties  throughout  the  South — in  par- 
ticular in  the  counties  in  which  tenancy  runs  into  ratios  ranging  from 
one-half  to  four-fifths  of  all  the  farmers. 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  South  publish  iii 
their  church  minutes  the  number  of  country  churches  that  have  been 
abandoned  year  by  year,  or  the  totals  throughout  a  period  of  years. 
The  newly  established  churches  are  listed  and  the  net  increases  in 
church  buildings  appear,  but  not  the  churches  that  have  disbanded  and 
disappeared  from  the  map.  They  say  nothing  about  the  country  churchies 
that  are  dead,  wounded,  or  missing.  But  the  total  is  appalling  in  the 
800  cotton  and  tobacco  belt  counties  of  the  South  and  the  roll  of  aban- 
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(loned  country  churches  is  rapidly  increasing  under  boll  weevil  condi- 
tions. The  country  church  is  in  deadly  peril  (1)  from  the  cityward 
drift  of  rural  populations  and  the  consequent  loss  of  intelligent  local 
leadership,  and  (2)  from  the  inseparable  social  evils  of  tenancy,  illiter- 
acy, and  poverty.  I  say  inseparable,  because  they  exist  together;  wher- 
ever you  find  high  ratios  of  white  farm  tenancy  you  find  high  ratios  of 
white  illiteracy  and  poverty  along  with  low  ratios  of  church  member- 
ship. For  eight  years  the  department  of  rural  social-economies  of  the 
University  has  been  making  detailed  studies  of  these  three  conditions 
in  the  country  regions  of  the  state,  and  nothing  is  clearer  than  the  fact 
that  the  church  must  destroy  tenancy  and  illiteracy  among  the  whites 
in  country  areas,  or  tenancy  and  illiteracy  will  destroy  the  country 
church. 

Landless  Men  and  City  Church  Problems.  But  what  about  landless 
men  and  the  church  in  our  towns  and  cities?  In  proportion  to  population 
tenants  and  renters  are  far  more  numerous  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas. 
Two-thirds  of  the  white  farmers  of  the  state  own  the  farms  they  cul- 
tivate and  the  homes  they  live  in;  but  the  home  owners  in  our  fourteen 
cities  with  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  each  are  only  one-third 
to  one-fourth  of  the  population ;  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all 
the  inhabitants  are  tenants  and  renters.  They  are  mill  and  factory 
operatives,  cash-girls,  saleswomen,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  barbers, 
butchers,  mechanics,  street  hands,  casual  laborers,  and  the  like.  They 
are  wage-earners  and  small  salaried  people,  very  few  of  whom  own  the 
dwellings  they  occupy.  They  are  in  one  house  or  one  neighborhood 
one  day  and  gone  tomorrow;  or  in  one  town  today  and  in  another  next 
week.  They  are  not  identified  with  any  community  or  city  because 
they  own  no  homes.  Their  children  are  in  the  day  schools,  but  less  often 
in  the  Sunday  schools.  If  their  fathers  and  mothers  attend  church 
services  they  do  so  infrequently  and  irregularly — or  so  as  a  rule.  If 
they  present  their  church  letters  and  become  church  members,  they  are 
rare,  and  the  oftener  they  move  the  less  concerned  they  are  about  trans- 
ferring their  church  memVjership.  For  instance,  the  white  church  mem- 
V)ers  in  High  Point  in  1918  numbered  3,581,  but  the  church  members  in 
the  city  unafiiliated  with  any  of  the  local  churches  were  found  to  be 
1,138.  Which  is  to  say,  one-fourth  of  the  total  white  church  member- 
ship of  High  Point  consisted  of  unhitched  members  with  no  obligations 
to  support  the  church  work  of  the  city,  many  of  them  unconcerned 
about  church  ties  and  religious  tluties,  and  many  more  of  them  kicking 
up  their  heels  in  pagan  meadows,  like  young  colts  turned  out  to  pasture. 
Almost  exactly  the  same  ratio  of  unafiiliated  church  members  was 
found  in  Gastonia.  So  it  is  in  every  urban-industrial  center.  The 
unaffiliated  churcli  members  in  Greensboro  the  same  year  were  found  to 
number  746.  In  Kinston  they  found  498  white  people  who  not  only  did 
not  belong  to  any  church,  but  who  expressed  no  inclination  toward  any 
one  of  the  19  churches  of  that  brisk  little  city.  These  are  the  per- 
fectly natural  results  of  the  migratory,  transitory  character  of  landless 
men  everywhere.  It  explains  the  steady  march  of  Protestant  churches 
out  of  the  poorer  city  jirecincts  where  they  are  most  needed  into  the 
richer  residential  areas  where  they  can  be  best  supiiortcd.  It  explains 
the  500  abandoned  churches  below  14th  street  in  New  York  City.     And 
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mind  you,  these  abandoned  'churches  are  Protestant  churches;  the 
churches  that  remain  to  minister  to  the  Eastside  and  Westside  tene- 
ments and  slums  are  Catholic  churches  and  an  occasional  Episcopal 
church.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  honor  of  the  Catholic  church  that  it^  never 
abandons  an  unprofaned  church  site,  no  matter  how  poverty  stricken 
the  parishioners  may  become  or  how  little  they  may  contribute  to  church 
support. 

Country  Church  Menaces.  With  these  things  said,  in  prefatory  way, 
let  us  pass  on  to   consider  the  country  church  in  particular. 

No  institution  interested  in  Iniilding  up  a  rural  civilization  has 
received  more  attention  in  recent  years  than  the  country  church.  Less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  religious  life  of  country  people  than 
to  the  welfare  of  the  institution  that  might  best  conserve  this  life. 
We  must  look  at  the  country  church  from  three  angles:  (1)  its  standing 
in  the  community,  that  is,  whether  it  is  gaining  ground,  standing  still, 
or  declining,  (2)  the  menaces  or  hindrances  to  country  church  develop- 
ment and  usefulness,  such  as  modern  industrialism,  farm  tenancy  and 
instable  citizenship,  illiteracy,  excessive  individualism,  absentee  preach- 
ers and  once-a-month  s&rmons,  and  (3)  the  constructive  measures  that 
must  be  employed,  such  as  bringing  the  country  people  themselves  to 
realize  that  the  country  church  is  in  danger,  the  increase  of  home-owning 
farmers,  an  increase  of  country  wealth  and  willingness,  to  support  the 
country  church  liberally,  courses  in  rural  social-economics  in  church 
schools  and  seminaries,  country-life  boards  for  the  leading  religious 
denominations,  the  training  of  liome-bred  leadership  for  country  churches 
and  Sunday  schools,  and  the  gospel  of  home  ownership  preached  in  every 
pulpit. 

With  this  outline,  let  us  turn  to  our  first  point.  Are  our  country 
churches  gaining  ground,  standing  still,  or  declining?  The  answer  is: 
They  are  growing  in  membership,  power  and  influence  in  the  cities  and 
towns  where  there  is  a  dense  population,  and  they  are  growing  in 
regions  of  home-owning  farmers  wlierever  the  leadership  is  intelligent 
and  devoted.  Even  in  tenancy  areas  the  country  church  grows  under 
leadership  of  this  character,  and  Olive 's  Chapel  in  Wake  county  is 
ample  proof  of  this  fact.  But  such  leaders  and  such  churches  are  rare 
in  the  country  regions  of  every  state.  Investigations  of  rural  church 
conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  during  recent  years  show 
amazingly  low  ratios  of  church  membership  in  white  farm  tenancy 
areas  where,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  illiteracy  ratios  are  high. 
For  instance,  in  Ohio,  ten  townships  of  Butler  county  show  that  only 
27.6  per  cent  of  the  population  are  church  members;  in  thirteen  town- 
ships of  Darke  county  only  29.4  per  cent,  and  in  Clermont  and  Greene 
counties  of  the  same  state  the  ratios  were  only  32.3  per  cent  and  33.5 
respectively.  These  are  the  figures  given  out  by  the  Ohio  Country  Life 
Survey.  Along  with  Ohio,  we  might  see  what  the  facts  of  church  mem- 
bership are  in  other  states,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  In  Daviess  county,  Indiana, 
only  35  per  cent  of  the  people  belong  to  the  church;  in  Montgomery 
county,  Maryland,  only  35  per  cent;  in  Gibson  county,  Tennessee,  only 
38  per  cent.  The  results  from  all  these  sources  indicate  that  the  pro- 
portion of  population  included  in  country  church  memberslup  falls  far 
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below  the  average  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  both  in  1906  and 
in  1916.  The  membership  of  churches  in  the  open  country  has  failed 
to   gain  in  keeping  with  population  increases. 

Along  with  membership  studies  come  studies  of  country  church 
attendance.  These  show  a  distressing  unconcern  by  farm  tenants  about 
church  attendance  and  perhaps  a  growing  lack  of  interest  in  religion 
and  religious  worship.  Three  field  surveys  in  typical  country  counties 
in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  show  that  54  per  cent  of  the  farm 
tenants  never  attended  church  services  at  all  or  only  occasionally. 
The  attendance  record  of  farm-owners  was  around  ninety  per  cent. 

The  Landless  and  the  Country  Church.  .Now  let  us  look  once  more 
at  some  of  the  effects  of  town  and  country  tenancy  upon  the  church 
and  the  state.  What  is  the  chance  to  socialize,  civilize,  or  Christianize 
a  landless,  homeless  people,  in  any  community  or  country,  state  or 
nation?  What  can  be  done  for  people  who  move  from  pillar  to  post 
under  the  urge  of  necessity  or  the  lure  of  opportunity,  who  lack  identity 
with  the  community  in  which  they  live,  who  feel  little  or  no  responsi- 
laility  for  law  and  order,  who  lack  a  proprietary  interest  in  schools  and 
churches  and  other  agencies  of  progress  and  prosperity,  welfare  and 
well-being?  The  landless  have  no  stake  in  the  land.  They  have  no  ties 
of  ownership  and  are  forever  seeking  new  fields  and  green  pastures. 
On  an  average  half  the  farm  tenants  of  the  South  move  every  year. 
They  have  little  chance  and  little  inclination  to  afiiliate  with  any  com- 
munity organization.  It  generally  takes  a  tenant  six  months  to  settle 
down  and  the  next  six  months  he  is  thinking  about  moving  again.  "No, 
we  don't  go  to  no  church,  and  the  children  don't  go  to  no  Sunday  school 
nuther.  We  aint  been  here  very  long;  we  don't  know  nobody  yit;  no- 
body ain  't  ast  us  to  go.  Besides,  we  aint  got  no  clothes  that 's  fitten, 
and  no  money  to  put  in  the  hat,  and  where  we  kaint  pay,  we  don't  go." 
This  is  what  the  white  tenants  said  to  us  in  Eobeson  county  where 
nearly  three-fifths  of  all  the  farmers,  black  and  white,  are  croppers, 
■or  crofters,  as  the  Scotch  say. 

In  twenty-one  cotton  and  tobacco  counties  of  North  Carolina  we 
have  excessive  farm  tenancy,  and  excessive  white  illiteracy,  along  with 
very  low  ratios  of  church  membership.  Here  are  dead  or  dying  white 
country  churches,  due  to  decreasing  white  population  in  country  regions, 
to  lack  of  interest  and  decreasing  financial  support,  all  of  which  are 
directly  traceable  to  excessive  farm  tenancy.  The  state  over,  there  are 
308  country  townsliips  that  are  dwindling  in  population  and  in  churcli 
membership.  In  the  twenty-one  counties  just  spoken  of  we  find  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  non-church  members  of  the  entire  state,  or 
171,427  in  all.  These  figures  refer  to  people  ten  years  of  age  or  older. 
The  ratios  of  non-cliurcli  membership  for  these  twenty-one  counties 
range  from  27  per  cent  in  Vance  to  77  per"  cent  in  Edgecombe.  The 
people  of  responsible  ages  who  do  not  belong  to  any  cluireh  whatso- 
ever range  from  1,033  in  Camden  to  16,455  in  Edgecombe.  In  eight  of 
these  counties  more  than  half  of  tlie  people  of  responsible  ages  are  out- 
side the  church — in  one  county,  Edgecombe,  nearly  four-fifths!  Three- 
fifths  of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  and  four-fifths  of  the  population  are 
outside  the  church — that 's  Edgecombe  county,  North  Carolina,  in  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  1916. 


Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  country  church  must  destroy  farm 
tenancy  and  illiteracy,  or  that  tenancy  and  illiteracy  will  destroy  the 
country  church?  White  tenancy  and  white  illiteracy  are  twin-born 
social  ills;  wherever  you  find  the  one,  sooner  or  later  j-ou  find  the 
other.  Madison,  Yancey  and  Graham  illustrate  this  law.  Once  these 
were  regions  of  home-owning  white  farmers;  now  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fifth  of  the  grown  men  and  women  are  illiterate,  and  from  a  fourth 
to  a  third  of  them  are  tenants  and  renters.  Like  Judah,  they  have 
gone  away  into  economic  slavery,  and  for  exactly  the  same  causes. 

In  areas  of  decreasing  farm  population,  as  in  the  North  and  East, 
we  find  the  country  church  dying  or  already  dead.  In  Xorth  Carolina 
between  1900  and  1910  eleven  counties  lost  population  and  sixteen 
suffered  retarded  increases  of  less  than  five  per  cent.  Between  1910 
and  1920,  nineteen  counties  and  three  hundred  and  eight  townships 
lost  country  population.  Nearly  a  fifth  of  our  counties  and  nearly  a 
third  of  our  townships  are  areas  of  dying  or  dead  country  churches! 
This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  a  dearth  of  social  life  in  sparsely  settled 
regions,  to  newly  awakened  discontent  with  tenancy,  illiteracy  and 
poverty,  to  the  call  of  the  crowds  in  our  cities,  to  weekly  wage  envelopes 
in  factory  centers;  and  the  country  church  takes  little  account  of  the 
causes  that  are  sapping  its  life  and  strength.  Country  people  have 
little  chance  to  get  together  except  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  some- 
times only  on  Sunday.  The  best  chance  for  meeting  one  another  is  at 
Sunday  school  or  more  likely  at  preaching,  which  usually  is  once-a- 
month.  During  the  week  the  people  of  the  country  are  busily  engaged 
in  farming  or  getting  ready  for  work.  It  is  true  they  have  seasons  of 
leisure,  but  as  a  rule  they  remain  at  home.  Home-owning  farmers'  feel 
that  they  have  some  interest  in  the  church,  while  farm  tenants  as  well 
as-  city  tenants  feel  less  interest  or  no  interest  at  all,  mainly  because 
they  have  so  little  money  with  which  to  pay  the  preacher  and  to  keep 
church  work  going.  It  embarrasses  them,  and  they  stay  away.  For 
the  same  reason  they  are  shy  of  other  community  organizations  and 
events,  such  as  community  singing,  canning  clubs,  corn  clubs,  and  the 
like. 

The  Landless  and  the  City  Church.  In  coming  to  our  next  point, 
that  of  modern  industrialism  and  the  cityward  drift  of  country  popu- 
lations, let  us  see  some  of  the  effects  on  city  and  country  churches.  In 
the  last  half  century  we  have  seen  the  effect  of  profit-producing  machin- 
ery on  the  farm  lands  of  the  West.  Labor-saving  machinery  is  revolu- 
tionizing farming  ideas  and  farm  practices.  Instead  of  the  long  and 
tedious  season  of  soil  preparation,  plowing,  harrowing  and  dragging  can 
now  be  done  by  machinery  at  a  more  rapid  rate  and  with  less  expense. 
Naturally  the  result  is  an  excess  of  farm  labor  and  the  surplus  tenants 
and  hired  men  drift  into  the  cities.  "Farm  populations,"  says  Prof. 
E.  C.  Branson,  "are  driven  out  of  our  country  regions  as  though  fired 
out  of  a  catapult— driven  by  humdrum  loneliness  and  unrelieved  monot- 
ony, by  the  hardships  of  small  profits  or  no  profits  at  all  in  farming 
as  a  business  in  average  years,  by  poor  roads,  poor  schools,  and  poorly 
supported  churches,  by  inadequate  medical  service  at  well-nigh  pro- 
hibitive prices,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time  they  are  attracted  into 
our  industrial-urban  centers  by  the  lure  of  the  crowds,  by  tlie  glittering 
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show  ■n-indows  and  entrancing  film  pictures,  by  the  weekly  wage-enve- 
iope,  by  the  chance  to  finger  larger  sums  of  money  than  they  ever 
before  dreamed  of,  and  even  more  by  the  chance  to  spend  money  for 
things  they  never  before  dreamed  of  possessing  in  all  their  lives." 

So  much  for  the  combined  effect  of  the  push-and-pull  forces  that 
play  upon  deep-seated  human  instincts.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
developing  industrialism  in  every  country  of  Christendom.  When  coun- 
try people  get  into  the  cities  they  do  not  as  a  rule  line  themselves  up 
with  the  churches.  For  the  last  twenty  years  in  this  state  we  have 
seen  industrious,  thrifty,  ambitious  farmers  leaving  the  country  and 
moving  into  town  for  the  school,  church,  and  other  social  advantages 
their  families  could  not  have  in  the  farm  regions.  When  these  thrifty 
farmers  move  out  they  leave  renters  and  share-croppers  in  possession 
of  the  country  church  and  its  activities,  and  soon  the  church  and  Sunday 
school  pass  out  of  existence.  In  this  way  the  country  church  loses 
leadership  and  financial  support,  and  both  are  essential  to  its  life  and 
efficiency. 

City  church  surveys  show  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  country 
people  who  move  to  the  city  ally  themselves  with  any  church,  and  that 
four-fifths  of  them  drift  away  from  church  connections.  Let  me  illus- 
trate. There  are  eleven  waitresses  in  one  of  our  city  hotels;  all  of  them 
are  bright-faced  girls  from  one  of  our  Piedmont  counties,  all  of  them 
were  church  members  and  Sunday  school  pupils  in  their  country  neigh- 
borhoods; in  the  city  not  one  of  them  goes  to  church.  "No  chance  to 
go,  no  church  acquaintances,  and  no  invitations,"  they  said.  In  the 
cityward  drift  of  country  populations,  the  church  is  losing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  migrants.  It  is  a  great  problem  for  city  churches 
to  solve.  Here  is  a  great  work  for  church  look-out  committees  busy 
every  day  of  the  week  in  the  byways  and  hedges,  not  merely  at  the 
church  doors  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Illiteracy  and  the  Church.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  white  illiteracy 
of  Nortli  Carolina  is  in  the  country  regions,  and  8.5  per  cent  of  it  is 
adult — that  is,  it  is  illiteracy  among  native-born  white  men  and  women 
of  adult  ages  out  in  the  country.  Even  if  these  people  should  go  to 
church,  what  can  they  do  except  go  through  the  motion  of  singing  or 
of  listening  to  the  preaching  or  to  the  teaching  of  the  Sunday  school 
lesson.  It  is  a  painful  experience  for  illiterates  in  tlie  country  church; 
it  is  unbearable  in  the  town  church. 

Illiteracy  must  be  cured;  it  must  be  cured  in  the  country,  and  it 
must  be  cured  in  the  country  Sunday  schools.  Why  not?  The  first 
Sunday  school  150  years  ago  was  an  illiteracy  school  in  Gloucester, 
England.  Every  country  Sunday  school  can  well  afford  to  be  an  illit- 
eracy school  in  North  Carolina  today.  These  people  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  daylight  schools.  The  moonlights  schools  do  not  solve  the 
problem  as  we  now  know.  They  could  be  reached,  served,  and  saved 
by  country  churches,  and  country  Sunday  schools,  by  country  preachers 
and  country  Sunday  school  workers.  Here  indeed  is  their  only  chance, 
in  my  opinion.  The  illiteracy  of  native-Viorn  white  men  and  women  in 
North  Carolina  is  a  stubborn,  hard  fact.  It  grew  from  1.3. .3  per  cent  in 
1850  to  14.6  per  cent  in  1910;  in  South  Carolina  the  ratio  rose  from 
5.7  per  cent  in  1850  to  18.2  per  cent  in  1916  in  thirty-one  of  the  forty- 
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four  counties.  The  numbers  have  been  somewhat  reduced  of  late  years 
by  the  Illiteracy  Commissions  and  the  Adult  Community  Schools  of 
these  states.  Nevertheless  the  illiterate  white  women  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1920  were  44,000,  or  only  3,000  fewer  than  seventy  years  ago. 
It  is  the  woman  who  makes  the  home;  it  is  the  way  of  women.  Illit- 
erate women  make  homes  that  perpetuate  illiteracy;  and  illiteracy 
minimizes  church  efficiency  everywhere.  If  the  church  lets  these  illit- 
erate women  alone,  it  lays  Ephraim  's  curse  upon  them. 

The  Church  and  the  Landless.  Country  life  must  become  more  intel- 
ligent and  efficient,  more  prosperous  and  satisfying,  an-d  more  health- 
some and  wholesome  in  body,  brain  and  spirit.  Nothing  less  will  solve 
the  problems  of  the  countryside  and  nothing  less  will  save  the  country 
church.  Otherwise  remote  country  neighborhoods  will  continue  to  lose 
population,  and  the  country  church  will  go  on  losing  membership  and 
leadership.  The  farmer  seems  to  be  as  a  separate  wheel  moving  in  his 
own  little  circle  of  daily  life.  'He  is  excessively  individualistic;  he  thinks 
privately  and  locally^  not  socially  in  terms  of  the  community.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  because  he  lives  in  a  solitary  dwelling  and  farm- 
ing is  a  solitary  occupation.  The  countryside  therefore  lacks  commun- 
ity life,  organization,  and  enterprise,  and  in  consequence  country 
schools,  country  roads,  country  churches  and  country  sanitation  and 
health  fall  behind  or  fall  down  together.  The  country  preacher  might 
easily  be  a  leader,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  an  absentee-preacher  who  visits 
his  churches  to  deliver  ouce-a-month  sermons,  stays  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  hurries  away.  It  has  been  not  irreverently  said  that  not  even 
the  Son  of  God  would  have  attempted  to  save  a  world  in  once-a-month 
visits.  But  the  j^lan  is  cheap  and  apparently  the  country  people  are 
satisfied  with  it. 

Constructive  Suggestions.  There  are  several  things  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  country  civilization: 

1.  The  country  people  and  church  authorities  must  realize  that  the 
country  church  is  in  danger,  and  the  church  papers  can  help  to  bring 
them  to  this  realization. 

2.  Every  large  denomination  in  the  South  must  have  a  Country-Life 
and  Country-Church  Board.  At  present  the  country  church  is  consid- 
ered as  a  home-mission  problem.  Instead  of  being  a  mission  problem, 
it  is  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  church  problem  in 
the  South.  Church  boards  must  cease  to  consider  the  country-life  prob- 
lem as  an  incident  of  pastoral  theology.  They  must  concern  them- 
selves with  rural  social-economics  and  expert  social  engineering  as  well 
as  homileties.  Country  tenants  need  to  be  led  into  home  and  farm 
ownership,  illiterate  white  men  and  women  need  to  be  led  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light  and  learning,  out  of  poverty  into  prosperity,  out  of  soli- 
tary living  into  community  life  and  enterprise.  Church  boards  have 
set  themselves  to  these  tasks  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  have  Country-Church  Boards  in  the  South  busy  with  the  same 
stated  tasks.  Eleven  million  dollars  a  year  is  what  the  Northern 
Methodist   church  is   spending  upon   these   distinct   purposes. 

3.  There  need  to  be  liberal  courses  in  rural  social  economics  in  every 
church  school  and  seminary,  and  special  training  in  these  foundational 
subjects  for   every   young  minister  looking  forward   to   enlarged   useful- 
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ness  iu  country  churches.  In  1914  there  were  187  church  seminaries  in 
the  United  States,  and  only  21  of  them  were  giving  any  attention 
whatsoever  to  the  social-economic  problems  of  country  life;  in  the  South 
such  courses  were  almost  entirely  lacking  in  church  schools  and  semi- 
naries. 

4.  There  must  be  a  consolidation  of  the  weak,  little  country 
churches  of  each  particular  denomination.  There  must  be  comfortable 
country  church  homes — parsonages,  pastoriums,  manses,  and  the  like — 
occupied  by  capable  resident  ministers,  supported  by  liberal  salaries. 
Xobody  doubts  the  necessity  for  consolidated  country  schools.  The  con- 
solidated country  church  is  just  as  necessary.  Instead  of  ten  country 
Baptist  churches  in  Orange  county,  for  instance,  there  ought  to  be  not 
more  than  four  consolidated  churches.  The  day  of  automobiles  and  roads 
is  here  and  both  church  and  school  consolidation  have  become  possible. 

5.  Make  every  country  Sunday  school  an  illiteracy  school  for  such 
adults  as  need  to  learn  reading  and  writing;  with  organized  committees 
to  go  out  into  the  byways  and  hedges  to  bring  them  in. 

6.  Sermons  in  every  country  church  on  such  texts  as  these:  "Woe 
unto  them  that  join  house  unto  house  and  field  unto  field  that  they 
may  dwell  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  "Israel  doth  not  know, 
my  people  do  not  consider. "  "  Therefore  my  peojjle  have  gone  away 
into  captivity,  because  they  have  no  knowledge."  "Where  no  vision 
is  the  people  perish."  "And  moreover  because  the  Preacher  was  wise, 
he  still  taught  the  peo2:)le  knowledge. "  "  My  people  are  destroyed  for 
lack  of  knowledge;  because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also 
reject  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  unto  me."  "There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than 
is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  "There  is  that  maketh  himself 
rich  and  yet  hath  nothing;  there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor  and  yet 
hath  great  riches."     And  so  on  and  on. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  such  scriptures,  and  if  tlieir  full  significance 
could  be  wrung  out  and  applied  to  the  problems  of  life  in  ten  thousaii<l 
sermons  year  by  year  in  North  Carolina  we  might  begin  to  have,  say, 
a  progressive  land  tax  that  would  bring  within  the  reach  of  landless 
men  and  Avomen  the  100,000  unused  vacant  town  lots  and  the  22  million 
idle  wilderness  acres  of  farm  land  in  North  Carolina;  we  might  begin 
to  have  a  liberal  support  of  churcli  schools  and  state  schools  alike;  we 
might  assail  our  illiteracy  problems  with  the  fever  and  fervor  of  reli- 
gious zeal;  and  our  cliurches  and  Sunday  schools  might  deal  effectively 
with  the  sociiil  ills  tiiat  •■ifllict  life  ;iiid  li\-clili<K),|  in  tlie  world  tli;it 
now  is. 

Stewardship  in  Landownership.  We  ;irc  not  likely  to  liave  any  right- 
eous laml  tax  laws  until  Christian  conscience  gets  busy  with  this  suli- 
ject  as  a  spiritual  concern.  But  among  all  the  ministers  I  know  tliere 
are  only  two  who  have  any  adequate  conception  of  tlie  vital  significance 
of  land  tenures  and  land  taxes,  and  the  direct  relation  of  these  to  civi- 
lization. A'erinder's  little  volume,  My  Neighbor's  Landmark,  ami 
Converse's  The  Bible  aiid  the  Land,  arc  the  fruits  of  this  competent 
acfjuaintance  with  fundaincnt.-il  BiMicril  iloitrincs.  Both  these  books- 
ought   to  be   in   e\"ery  [ireachf)' "s   lihrrny. 


The  steady  decrease  of  land  and  nome  ownership  by  the  masses  in 
Western  civilization  is  directly  traceable  to  the  legal  right  a  man  has 
to  hold  land  out  of  productive  use  for  speculative  rises  in  value;  to 
tlie  right  to  keep  other  people  from  using  it,  with  no  corresponding 
obligation  to  use  it  himself;  to  the  unquestioned  right  of  a  man  to  own 
land  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  use,  and  that  he  will  not  sell  at  any 
price  that  tenants  and  renters  can  pay  or  reasonably  ought  to  pay;  to  a 
tax  system  that  makes  it  possible  and  prospectively  profitable  to  own 
vacant  town  lots  and  idle  farm-lands. 

Going  back  of  settled  law  and  prevalent  custom,  I  raise  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  man  has  any  right  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man  to 
own  any  city  lot  or  any  farm  land  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  put  directly 
or  indirectly  to  productive  uses.  It  is  more  than  a  legal  inquiry;  it 
is  an  ethical  and  spiritual  inquiry.  It  concerns  the  final  significances 
and  values  of  civilization.  Assuredly  it  does,  when  the  steady  march 
in  modern  times  is  toward  land  ownership  by  the  few  and  land  orphan- 
age for  the  many — toward  fewer  and  fewer  home  and  farm  owners  in 
populous  and  prosperous  areas — toward  voting  constituencies  without 
homes  or  farms  and  with  little  or  no  personal  property — toward  instable, 
irresponsible  citizenship  on  part  of  the  masses  —  toward  fantastic, 
destructive  radicalism  that  mere  wages  and  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions, however  liberal,  can  never  cure.  Assuredly  the  inquiry  has  per- 
tinency in  North  Carolina  with  her  100,000  vacant  unused  town  lots, 
with  her  22  million  idle  acres  of  farm  land,  with  her  1,380,000  landless 
people,  town  and  country — people  who  cannot  and  ought  not  to  buy 
farms  and  build  city  homes  under  present  conditions. 

Is  this  state  of  affairs  which  threatens  farm  areas,  city  areas,  and 
industrial  areas,  the  church  and  the  state  alike,  any  concern  of  the 
church?     Is  it  fundamentally  a  religious  problem? 

The  stewardship  of  wealth  is  an  essential  doctrine  that  the  church 
everywhere  is  busily  enforcing  today.  The  relationship  of  wealth  to  the 
church  is  now  being  preached  from  every  pulpit,  and  it  is  well,  for  men 
are  in  dire  need  of  considering  this  question.  But  in  my  opinion,  the 
church  must  go  further;  it  must  begin  to  consider  the  relationship  of 
the  church  to  wealth — to  the  producers,  the  processes  and  the  problems 
of  wealth;  to  wealth  accumulation  as  well  as  to  wealth-production. 
These  relationships  of  the  church  to  wealth  cannot  begin  and  end  with 
the  mere  emptying  of  contribution  boxes.  And  the  church  must  go 
still  further:  it  must  consider  the  relationship  of  wealth  to  weal,  of 
wealth  to  the  common  weal  and  the  commonwealth.  It  must  begin  to 
make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  in  which  matter,  said 
the  Master  of  men,  the  children  of  this  world  have  been  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light. 

The  stewardship  of  wealth  is  an  all-inclusive  doctrine,  and  it  cannot 
be  spelled  out  without  considering  every  one  of  the  texts  I  have  quoted. 
When  their  final  meanings  are  fathomed.  Christian  men  will  be  busy 
with  the  pressing  problems  of  landlessness,  homelessness,  illiteracy,  pov- 
erty, feeblemindedness,  and  a  host  of  other  social  ills  that  arise  out 
of  the  relation  of  men  to  land. 

1  am  not  a  single-taxer,  in  Henry  George's  meaning  of  the  term; 
but  I  am  willing  to  subscribe  to  this  statement  of  his:     "In  the  produc- 
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tion  of  wealth,  there  are  laml,  labor  and  capital,  rent,  wages  and  inter- 
est— these  three,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  rent.'"  Rent  is  not  neces- 
sarily evil,  but  when  rent  is  essentially  evil,  then  nearly  everything 
else  is  wrong. 

Land  without  people  is  a  wilderness,  but  a  people  without  land  are 
a  mob,  said  J.  J.  Hill.  We  cannot  often  enough  repeat  the  truth  that 
civilization  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  home-owning,  home-loving, 
home-defending  instincts.  No  nation  or  civilization  can  endure  on  any 
other  basis.  Xo  fact  of  history  is  clearer  than  this;  and  if  the  church 
today  is  unconcerned  about  it,  then  its  leaders  lack  the  spiritual  insight 
and  the  courageous  practical  statesmanship  of  Isaiah  of  old. — L.  G.  Wil- 
son, a  N.  C.  Club  Study,  1921-22. 
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CAROLINA  CHURCH  STUDIES 

E.  C.  BRANSON, 
Kenan  Professor  of  Rural  Social-Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina 

CAROLINA  CHURCH  ROLLS 

Tlie  census  of  Eeligious  Bodies  in  the  United  States  was  taken  in. 
1916,  but  the  printed  report  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 

However,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Census  Director,  the  depart- 
ment of  Eural  Economics  and  Sociology  at  the  University-  has  the  fig- 
ures for  North  Carolina  in  advance  of  publication.  In  this  issue  and 
the  next  we  are  giving  these  highly  interesting  facts  to  the  15,000  read- 
ers of  the  News  Letter. 

Some  of  tlie  significant  details  are  as  follows: 

There  are  fifty  different  religious  bodies  in  North  Carolina.  In  the- 
country  at  large  they  number  around  250. 

The  four  leading  denominations  in  North  Carolina  are  Baptists,- 
Methodists,   Presbyterians,   and  Disciples,  in   the   order   named. 

We  have  eight  different  Baptist  bodies  in  the  state,  seven  kinds  of 
Methodists,  and  six  kinds  of  Presbyterians. 

We  have  nearly  3,000  Mormons  in  North  Carolina,  2,800  Adventists,. 
2.200  Holiness  Brethren,  and  1,000  Tunkers  or  German  Baptists. 

There  are  1,080,723  names  on  tlie  church  rolls  in  North  Carolina. 
The  increase  in  ten  years  was  256,338.  The  rate  of  increase  during  this' 
period  was  31  per  cent  against  a  population  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Sixty-two  percent  or  a  little  more  than  three-fifths  of  our  people,  ten 
years  old  and  older,  belong  to  a  church  of  some  kind.  The  people  of 
responsible  age  in  North  Carolina  who  are  not  on  the  rolls  of  any  church 
of  any  name,  sect,  or  sort  in  1916  were  648,248,  or  nearly  two-fifths- 
of  this  age  group. 

CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP   IN  NORTH   CAROLINA 

Based  on  the   1916  Census  of  Religious  Bodies 
By  E.  EYBERS,   Union   of   South  Africa,   a  Graduate   Student  in   the   University  of 

North  Carolina 


Religious   Bodies:    White  Members 

1.  Baptists — Southern    270,112 

2.  Methodists —   M.    E.    South  .199,763 

3.  Presbyterian — Southern     .  .  .  .57.856 

4.  Methodist    Episcopal     26.384 

-5.   Baptist — Free   Will    22,914 

6.  Disciples   of   Chri.st    20,09.5 

7.  Lutheran — Southern     19.4.50 

8.  Protestant    Episco)iaI     18.545 

9.  Christians — Am.    Ch.    Con.  .  18,299 

10.  Methodist    Protestant     18.033 

11.  Presbyterian — Northern     ...  12,062 

12.  Baptist — Primitiye     10,481 

13.  Friends — Orthodox 8,229 

14.  Reformed    Church   in   U.    S.  .  6,109 

15,  Roman     Catholic     4,989 

16,  Moravian    Church     4.528 

17,  Presbyterian — A,     R 4,248 

18,  Baptist — Regular   Baptists    .  3,714 

19,  Congregational    Churches.    .  .  3,125 


R 


23, 
24, 
25, 
26, 
27, 
28, 
29, 
30, 
31, 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35, 
36, 
37, 
38, 


eligious  Bodies:  White  Members- 
Mormon — Lat'r  Day  Saints  2,802 
Lutheran — Synd,  Con,  Am,  2,558 
Adyentist    Bodies — Am,    Chr,  1,960 

Pentecostal    Holiness     1,894 

Met)Jiodist — Wesleyan      ....  1.477' 

.\postolic    Holiness     1,010 

LTnitarian     994 

Tunkers — German    Baptists,  964 

Churches   of   Christ    951 

Lutheran — .Joint    Synod     .  ,  ,  887" 

-Vdventist — Seventh    Day     ,  .  704 

Independent    Churches     .  ,  ,  .  622 

L^niversali.st     601 

.Te\yish     Families     572 

Salvation     .Vrmy     530' 

Lumber    River    Mission     .  ,  .  434 

Friends — Orth,    Conserv.     ,  ,  402 

Christian    and    Miss'narv   X\.  314 

Churches    of    God — Gen,    As.  285- 
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CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued 


Religious    Bodies:     AVhite         Members 

39.  Presbvterian — U.     P 249 

40.  Meth. — Ref.    Zion   Un.    Apos.         156 

41.  Adventist — Churches   of   God         153 

42.  All    others    113 

43.  Plymouth  Brethren    54 


Members 
.  .212,019 


Religious  Bodies:   Negro 
1.   Baptist — National    Con 


Religious    Bodies:     Negro         Members 

2.  Methodist — A.   M.   E.   Zion    .    74,365 

3.  Methodist    A.    M.    E 20,433 

4.  Baptist — Free    Will     10,773 

5.  Methodist — Colored      3.274 

6.  Baptist — Colored      Primitive      1,000 

7.  Ch.   of  God   &   Sts.   of  Christ  301 


Total,   White   and   Colored.  .  1,080,723 
University    of   North    Carolina    News   Letter,    Vol.   V,    No.    14. 


CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  CAROLINA 

Last  week  the  News  Letter  gave  to  its  readers  a  table  ranking  the 
fift}'  religious  bodies  of  Xorth  Carolina  in  the  order  of  their  member- 
ship. 

This  week  we  present  a  table  based  on  the  1916  Census  of  Religious 
Bodies  in  the  United  States,  ranking  the  counties  of  North  Carolina 
from  high  to  low  according  to  the  ratios  of  church  membership  to  total 
populations.  A  North  Carolina  Club  study,  published  in  the  Community 
Service  Week  Bulletin,  gives  a  similar  table  for  1906. 

Grains  and  Losses 

Putting  side  by  side  the  figures  of  these  two  tables,  it  appears  (1) 
that  48  counties  made  decided  gains  in  church  membership  during  the 
ten  years,  that  the  gains  in  Richmond,  Dare,  Tyrrell,  Jones,  Buncombe, 
Caswell,  and  Polk  were  tremendous,  that  the  ratios  in  Ashe  and  Alle- 
ghany were  nearly  doubled;  (2)  that  33  counties  lost  ground,  the  great- 
est losses  being  in  Guilford,  Transylvania,  Yancey,  and  Burke,  that  29 
of  these  retrograding  counties  were  in  the  lead  in  1906;  (3)  that  five 
counties  stood  still  and  marked  time  during  this  ten-year  period — North- 
ampton, Lincoln,  Catawba,  Jackson,  and  Wilson;  (4)  that  Bertie,  which 
headed  the  list  in  church  membership  in  1906,  retained  its  lead  in  1916 
with  a  gain  of  one  point,  that  Edgecombe,  which  footed  the  list  in 
1906,  was  still  at  the  bottom  in  1916,  with  a  gain  of  five  points, 
23  against  18  per  cent,  and  (5)  that  the  state  as  a  whole  moved  up  five 
points  during  the  ten-year  period — from  40  to  45  per  cent. 

The  Home  Mission  Job 

The  1916  figures  show  tliat  a  million,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
people  in  Nortli  Carolina  are  outside  tlie  church;  within  the  curtilage 
of  the  chunli,  to  \,c  sure,  but  not  f>ti  tiie  church  rolls.  They  are  55  per 
cent  or  more  tliaii  liMJf  of  <iur  total  population. 

Counting  out  cliildren  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  our  iion-coiiiiiinni- 
cants  are  nearly   650,000. 

[n  two  i-ountics — Edgecombe  niid  Wilson — indi'c  tli;iii  tlirco-fourth.? 
of   tlie    pdiiulation   is  outside  tlic   «-lniicli! 

\n  eiglit  counties  mo're — Stokes,  Jacksoii,  Iliiyw  (khI,  Swain,  Eocking- 
hani,  Martin,  Jolinston,  and  Pitt — more  than  two  thirds  of  all  tlic  ]>eople 
belong  to  the  big  church  of  All-Out-Doors. 

In  seventeen  counties  more— Onslow,  Madison,  Graliam,  Alleghany, 
Nash,    Burke,    Yancey,    Surry,    Mcl)ow(dl,    Beaufoir,    Wilkes,    Clierokee, 
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Lenoir,  Harnett,  Guilford,  Columbus,  auil  Brunswick — three-fifths  or 
more  of  all  the  people  are  outside  the  eluirch,  any  church  of  any  name, 
sect,  or  sort. 

In  37,  or  more  than  a  third  of  all  our  counties,  the  lost  sheep  are 
from  three-fourths  to  three-fifths  of  all  the  people!  Here's  a  home  mis- 
sion task  of  gigantic  proportions.  The  foreign  fields  are  more  pictur- 
esque; but  the  home  mission  fields  are  white  for  the  harvest. 

A  Chance  for  the  Church 

For  four  years  or  more,  devoted  students  in  the  department  of  Eural 
Social-Economics  at  the  University  have  been  puzzling  at  the  problem 
of  Religious  Consciousness  in  North  Carolina — its  prevailing  type,  its 
characteristics  and  level,  its  values  and  deficiencies,  and  its  relationship 
to  economic  and  social  conditions,  causes  and  consequences. 

It  is  a  fundamental  subject  of  tremendous  importance  to  our  civili- 
zation, and  more  and  more  it  seems  to  us  a  subject  that  our  church 
authorities  and  church  schools  can  afford  to  go  at  hamraer-and-tongs. 
The  ten  weeks  or  so  that  we  give  each  year  to  church  and  Sunday  school 
studies  in  the  University  might  profitably  run  into  ten  months  or  so  in 
the  church  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  the  church  seminaries  of  the 
South.  Or  so  it  seems  to  us;  and  with  exceeding  deference  and  rever- 
ence we  are  saying  this  to  our  church  authorities. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  our  doing  more  in  the  News  Letter  than  briefly 
summarizing  the  conclusions,  or  some  of  them,  that  come  out  of  patient, 
prolonged  studies,  at  the  University,  of  church  problems  in  the  mother 
state- — as  follows: 

Church  membership  ratios  are  low,  (1)  in  sparsely  settled  areas 
afflicted  by  social  isolation,  (2)  in  areas  where  illiteracy  and  near-illit- 
eracy ratios  are  high,  (3)  in  areas  of  excessive  white  tenancy  farming, 
and  (4)  in  trade  and  factory  centers  where  home  ownership  ratios  are 
low. 

Singly  or  in  combination,  here  are  four  social  conditions  that  are 
causally  related  to  the  low  church  ratios  that  challenge  religious  zeal 
in  37  counties  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  vitally  affect  the  status  of 
the  church  the  whole  state  over. 

Four  distinct  religious  tasks  confront  us:  (1)  social  integration  in 
our  countryside,  (2)  the  cure  of  wide-spread  illiteracy,  black  and  white, 
(3)  the  settling  of  our  landless,  homeless  multitudes — they  are  more 
than  half  of  all  our  people,  town  and  country — into  homes  of  their 
own  in  our  cities  or  on  farms  of  their  own  in  our  country  regions. 

According  to  Isaiah 

These  are  religious  as  well  as  secular  problems.  And  what  tremen- 
dous problems  they  are  in  every  land  and  country!  LTnsolved  they  will 
be  as  certainly  fatal  to  our  civilization  as  they  have  been  to  every  other 
in  history.  Church  authoi-ities  ought  to  be  even  more  active  than  state 
authorities  in  solving  them — so,  in  sheer  self-defense.  The  church  must 
put  an  end  to  illiteracy  and  tenancy  in  North  Carolina,  or  illiteracy 
and  tenancy,  town  and  country^  will  put  an  end  to  the  church. 

When  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  land  of  home-owning  farmers  and  reversed 
the  deliberate  plan  of  Moses,  when  her  people  became  homeless  dwellers 
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in  fenced  cities  and  a  slender  remnant  of  tenant  farmers  with  no  stake 
in  the  land  tilled  the  countryside,  when  her  people  refused  to  consider, 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  then  Israel  went  away  into  captivity. 

So  it  was  in  Judah,  so  it  has  been  in  the  history  of  other  peoples,  and 
so  it  will  be  with  every  heedless  people  on  earth  today. 

North  Carolina  needs  to  be  profoundly  stirred  by  these  fundamental 
causes  of  social  ill,  and  in  our  opinion  the  church  alone  can  do  it. 

These  social  problems  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  solved,  in  our  opinion, 
without  the  fire,  the  fever,  and  the  fervor  of  religious  zeal. 

Reading  References 

Thoughtful  people  who  are  minded  to  puzzle  further  at  (Ij  sparsity 
of  population  and  social  isolation,  (2)  illiteracy,  and  (3)  tenancy,  town 
and  country,  as  causes  of  social  decay  in  North  Carolina,  are  referred 
to  the  following  publications,  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  application: 

The  1915-16  N.  C.  Club  Year-Book,  pp.  39-41. 

The  Community  Service  Week  Bulletin,  pp.  40-51. 

Non-Church  Membership  in  N.  C,  in  1906. — University  News  Letter, 
Vol.  I,  No.  28. 

Appalling  Illiteracy  Figures;  A  Hard  Problem. — University  News 
Letter,  Vol.  II,  No.  24.' 

Illiteracy  and  Tenancy;  a  Country  Church  Problem;  Our  Homeless 
Multitudes  in  N.  C.  and  the  U.  S.. — University  News  Letter,  Vol  III, 
Nos.   14,  15,  20,  36,  and  39. 

The  Country  Church,  outline  studies  and  reading  references. — L"ni- 
versity  Extension  Bureau  Circular  No.  4. 

The   Country  Church;   a   Country  Life  Defense. — Branson. 

CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  RATIOS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Based  on  the  1916  Census  of  Religious  Bodies 

E.  EYBERS,  University  of  Stellenbosch,  Union  of  South  Africa,  a  Graduate  Student 

in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  figures  indicate  the  ratio  of  church  membership  to  the  total  popu- 
lation in  each  county.  The  state  average  of  cliureh  membership  in  1916 
was  45  per  cent. 

Eank      Counties  Per   Cent       Rank      Counties  Per   Cent 


1  Bertie     74 

2  Gates    70 

3  Northampton    64 

4  Tyrrell   63 

5  Hertford    62 

6  Chowan    61 

7  Camden   59 

8  Richmond    58 

9  l^owaii    55 

10  Alexander   54 

10  Caswell    54 

10  Granville     54 

10  Iredell    54 

10  Pasquotank     54 

15  Bladen   53 


15  Dare   53 

15  Lincoln    53 

15  Wasliington    53 

19  Vance     52 

20  Catawba    51 

20  Franklin    51 

20  New   Hanover    51 

20  Pender   51 

'24  Forsyth    50 

24  Mecklenburg    5i> 

24  Perquimans     50 

24  Wake   50 

28  Cabarrus   -Ht 

28  Cleveland    -1'^ 

28  Currituck     49 
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CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  RATIOS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued 


Bank 

28 
28 
33 
33 
33 
33 
37 


61 
41 
42 
42 
42 
42 
46 
46 
46 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
60 


Counties  Per  Cent 

Davidson   49 

Warren    49 

Buncombe     48 

Henderson     48 

Eutherford     48 

Scotland    48 

Person    47 

Anson     47 

Davie     47 

Orange     47 

Jones    46 

Craven     45 

Durham    45 

Pamlico    45 

Stanly    45 

Halifax    44 

]Maeon    44 

Montgomery     44 

Alamance    43 

Carteret     43 

Greene    43 

Union     43 

Wayne    43 

Duplin    42 

Gaston    42 

Hyde     42 

Polk    42 

Sampson    42 

Yadkin.    42 

Ashe     41 


Bank  Counties                  Per  Cent 

60          Clay    41 

60          Bandolph     41 

60          Transylvania    41 

64          Brunswick     40 

64          Coluiubus     40 

64          Guilford     40 

64          Harnett   40 

68           Cherokee     39 

68          Lenoir    39 

68          Wilkes   39 

71          Beaufort    38 

71          McDowell    38 

71           Surry    38 

74  Yancey     37 

75  Burke     35 

75          Xash     35 

77          Alleghany    34 

77          Graham    34 

77          ]Madison     34 

77          Onslow     34 

81  Pitt     33 

82  Johnston    32 

82          Martin 32 

82          Bockingham     32 

85  Swain     31 

86  Haywood   29 

87  Jackson    27 

87          Stokes    27 

89  Wilson   24 

90  Edgecombe    23 


The  following  counties  are  omitted  for  lack  of  authoritative  popu- 
lation figures,  due  to  the  formation  of  new  counties  and  the  changes 
in  territory  of  old  counties  since  1910:  Avery  and  Hoke,  Caldwell,  Chat- 
ham, Cumberland,  Lee,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Eobeson  and  Watauga. — Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  News  Letter,  Vol.  V,  No.  15. 


OUTSIDE   THE    CHURCH   IN    1916 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a  table  ranking  the  counties  of  North 
Carolina  according  to  the  ratios  of  non-church  membership  among  peo- 
ple ten  years  of  age  and  over.  It  is  figured  out  of  the  advance  sheets 
of  the  Federal  Census  of  Beligious  Bodies  in  the  United  States  in  1916 
and  the  Census  estimates  of  population  in  the  same  year,  by  Bev.  A.  W. 
Crawford,  the  home  mission  secretary  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Miss  Ernestine  Noa,  in  the  department  of  rural  social-economics, 
Universitv  of  North   Carolina. 
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The  figures  cover  (1;  both  races,  (2)  people  of  responsible  age,  ten 
years  old  and  older — around  72  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in 
North  Carolina,  and  (3)  the  people  of  this  age  group  outside  of  our  50 
different  religious   organizations  in   1916. 

A  similar  table  for  1906  was  worked  out  by  Eev.  Walter  Patten, 
pastor  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Methodist  church,  and  given  to  the  public  in 
the  University  News  Letter,  Volume  I,  No.  28. 

The  Facts  in  1916 

In  1916  there  were  649,237  people  in  North  Carolina,  ten  years  old  and 
older,  who  were  not  on  the  rolls  of  any  church  of  any  name,  sect,  or  sort. 
They  were  38  per  cent  of  this  age  group;  which  means  that  at  least  one 
person  in  every  three  the  state  over  belongs  to  the  big  church  of  all- 
out-doors. 

In  exactly  half  the  counties  of  the  state  two  fifths  or  more  of  all 
the  people  of  responsible  ages  are  outside  the  churches;  in  15  of  these 
counties  the  non-church  members  are  more  than  half  of  this  age  group; 
in  two  of  these  counties — Jackson  and  Wilson — they  are  more  than 
three-fifths,  and  in  Edgecombe  nearly  seven  in  every  ten  people  are 
outside  the  church. 

These  ratios  are  amazing,  but  the  totals  are  even  more  amazing.  The 
people  of  responsible  ages  who  are  outside  the  church  in  some  of  our 
leading  counties  are  as  follows: 


Beaufort     11,526 

Buncombe     15,572 

Durham     11,060 

Edgecombe     17,551 

Forsyth     11,252 

Gaston     12,938 

Guilford    22,447 

Halifax    11,680 

Haywood     10,262 

Johnston    18,900 

Mecklenburg    16,278 


Nash     14,291 

Pitt     15,520 

Rockingham   15,465 

Surry     11,177 

Union     10,632 

Wake     14,991 

Wayne     11,263 

Wilkes     10,615 

Wilson     14,884 


Total    278,304 


These  ratios  and  totals  afford  something  like  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  our  home  mission  task.  With  more  than  half  of  our  people  out- 
side the  church  in  sixteen  counties,  and  more  than  a  third  of  tliem 
outside  in  fifty-three  counties,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Church  of  tlie 
Living  God  is  dwelling  still  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  yet  her  own. 
How  can  she  have  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance  and  tlie  uttermost 
parts  of  tlie  earth  for  a  possession  unless  she  can  conquer  the  homeland? 

Our  liome  mission  enteri)rises  have  limf)ed  along  lamely  because  for 
the  most  part  our  church  folks  have  not  known  the  hard  facts.  No  great 
while  ago  we  heard  this  report  at  presbytery:  "No  accessions  by  pro- 
fession of  faitli;  no  availaV)]e  material;  nearly  everybody  in  the  com- 
munity belongs  to  some  church."  P'or  long  years  we  liave  all  heard 
such  reports.  The  fact  is,  nearly  a  third  of  tlie  people  of  responsible 
ages  in  our  good  brotlier's  roiinty  are  outside  tlie  various  churches — 
more  than  16,000  in  all. 
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AVe  must  rebuild  the  walls  of  Zion  as  Nehemiah  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  First  of  all  we  have  got  to  know  our  job  down  to  the  last 
detail,  and  then  we  must  build  after  Nehemiah 's  fashion — every  man 
over  against  his  own  house. 

Gains  and  Losses 

However,  the  churches  have  been  making  gains  these  ten  years.  In 
1906,  forty-four  per  cent  of  our  people  of  responsible  ages  were  not  on 
the  roll  of  any  church  whatsoever;  in  1916,  the  ratio  fell  to  38  per  cent. 
Here  was  a  ten-year  gain  of  six  points.  All  told  75  counties  made  gains 
ranging  from  one  point  each  in  seven  counties  to  26  points  in  Caswell. 
In  25  counties  the  gains  fell  below  the  state  average  of  six  points,  while 
in  43  counties  the  gains  were  very  considerable.  The  gains  were  15 
points  or  more  in  12  counties  and  20  points  or  more  in  seven  counties, 
as  follows:  in  Tyrrell,  Iredell,  and  Aleghany  20  points  each,  in  Eich- 
mond  22  points,  in  Ashe  and  Forsyth  23  points  each,  and  in  Caswell 
26  points. 

If  there  is  any  general  interest  in  it  or  demand  for  it  we  shall  pub- 
lish in  an  early  issue  of  the  News  Letter  a  graduated  list  ranking  the 
counties  of  the  state  in  the  order  of  ten-year  gains  and  losses  in  church 
membership. 


NON-CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA— 1916 
REV.   A.   W.   CRAWFORD,    Greensboro,   and   MISS   ERNESTINE   NOA,   University 

of  North   Carolina 

Counties  ranked  according  to  per  cent  of  people  ten  years  old  and 
over  who  were  not  church  members  in  1916;  with  totals  of  non-church 
members  of  responsible  ages. 

Based  on  the  1916  Census  of  Eeligious  Bodies  and  the  Census  Bureau 
estimates  of  Population  in  1916. 

State  average  38  per  cent.  Total  non-church  members,  ten  years  old 
and  over,  649,237. 
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NON-CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA— 1916— Cont'd 

Eank  Counties  Per  Cent    No.       Rank  Counties  Per  Cent    No. 


34.       Henderson   33 

34.       Rutherford     33 

34.       Scotland     33 

38.       Anson   34 

38.       Davie    34 

40.       Jones    35 

40.       Orange    35 

40.       Person    35 

43.  Davidson     36 

44.  Pamlico    37 

44.       Stanly     37 

46.       Durham    38 

46.       Macon     38 

46.  Montgomery    ....  38 

49.  "Halifax    39 

50.  Columbus     40 

50.       Union    40 

52.       Alamance     41 

52.       Carteret   41 

52.       Greene    41 

52.       Wayne    41 

52.       Wilkes    41 

57.       Duplin     42 

57.       Gaston    42 

57.       Guilford     42 

57.       Hyde     42 

57.       Polk    42 

57.       Randolph    42 


4,165 

57. 

7,262 

57. 

4,081 

65. 

6,882 

65. 

3,494 

67. 

2,302 

67. 

3,866 

69. 

4,436 

69. 

8,704 

71. 

3,008 

72. 

6,028 

72. 

11,060 

74. 

3,392 

75. 

4,201 

75. 

11,680 

77. 

9.332 

77. 

10,632 

77. 

8,987 

77. 

4,424 

81. 

4,083 

82. 

11,263 

82. 

10,615 

82. 

8,253 

85. 

12,938 

86. 

22,447 

87. 

2,687 

88. 

2,442 

89. 

9  232 

90. 

Sampson     42  9,821 

Yadkin     42  4,948 

Ashe    43  5,956 

Clay    43  1,222 

Brunswick   44  4,890 

Harnett    44  8,313 

Cherokee    45  4,990 

Lenoir     45  8,245 

McDowell    47  4,799 

Beaufort    48  11.526 

Surry     48  11,177 

Yancey 49  4,400 

Burke    51  8,732 

Nash     51  14,291 

Alleghany    53  2,954 

Graham    53  1,922 

Madison   53  7,741 

Onslow    53  5,901 

Pitt   54  15,520 

Johnston     56  18,900 

Martin    56  7,752 

Rockingham    ....    56  15,465 

Swain   58  4,872 

Haywood    59  10,262 

Stokes     62  9,091 

Jacksou    64  6,277 

Wilson    66  14,884 

Edgecombe    69  17,551 


The  following  ten  counties  are  omitted  for  lack  of  authoritative 
population  figures:  Avery,  Hoke,  Lee,  Moore,  Caldwell,  Chatham,  Cum- 
berland, Mitchell,  Robeson,  and  Watauga. — University  of  North  Caro- 
lina News  Letter,  Vol.  V,  No.  21. 


CAROLINA  CHURCH  WEALTH 

In  two  and  a  lialf  centuries  we  lia\e  been  willing  to  invest  28  million 
60f)  thousand  dollars  in  church  buildings  and  parsonages  in  North  Caro- 
lina.    So  read  the  figures  in  the   1916   Census   of  Religious  Bodies. 

But  in  ten  years  we  have  invested  100  million  dollars  in  automobiles. 
We  are  now  buying  new  curs  at  tlie  rate  of  60  million  dollars  a  year. 
What  we  spend  for  motor  curs  in  n  single  ycir  is  iiiorr  than  double 
tlie  wealth  we  have  ai-iuiiiul;iti'd  in  cliurcli  projieitics  since  William 
Drummond  's  day. 

It  cost  a  little  over  6  million  dollars  to  kec])  our  10,000  churches  in 
commission  in  1916,  while  we  are  now  spending  around  20  million  dol- 
lars a  yoar  to  keep  our  110,000  cars  in   commission. 

it  costs  almost  exactly  as  much  to  support  our  churches  year  h)y  year 
as  it  does  to  support  our  state  government.  We  support  the  church 
about  as  well  as  we  sujiport  the  state,  and  we  starve  them  both. 
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Our  investment  in  church  property  in  1916  was  $26.50  per  member, 
while  our  investment  in  motor  cars  is  now  $44  per  inhabitant,  counting 
men,  women,  and  children  of  both  races. 

Where  a  man's  treasure  is,  there  his  lieart  will  be  also.  And  it  is 
true,  the  other  way  around. 

Denominational  Wealth 

There  are  50  different  religious  bodies  in  North  Carolina.  In  1916 
they  had  9,735  organizations  or  congregations,  1,210  of  which  had  no 
Sunday  schools;  9,135  church  buildings  worth  $25,523,323;  1,322  parson- 
ages worth  $3,077,203;  and  1,080,723  church  members  who  own  most 
of  the  billions  on  our  tax  books. 

Church  members  are  62  per  cent  of  our  population  10  years  old  and 
over.  The  people  of  these  ages  not  on  the  rolls  of  any  church  of  any 
name,  sect,  or  sort,  number  648,250.  Which  is  to  say,  nearly  two  of 
every  five  people  of  responsible  ages  in  North  Carolina  are  outside  the 
church — within  the  curtilage  of  the  church,  to  be  sure,  but  not  on  the 
church  rolls.  See  the  University  News  Letter,  Yol.  Y,  Nos.  14,  15, 
21,  and  24. 

Only  four  states  of  the  Union  had  a  larger  number  of  church  organ- 
izations in  1916 — New  York,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  in  the 
order  named.  Only  18  states  had  more  money  invested  in  church  prop- 
erty, three  of  these  being  Southern  states — ^Georgia,  Yirginia,  and  Texas. 

Almost  exactly  half  of  all  the  cluirc-h  members  of  the  state  are  Bap- 
tists of  various  sorts,  white  and  colored,  540,013  in  number,  but  they 
own  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  cliurch  property,  $8,041,448.  The 
Methodists  of  various  sorts  are  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  total 
church  membership  of  the  state,  343,866  all  told,  but  they  own  more 
than  a  third  of  the  property  in  church  buildings,  $8,936,998. 

The  Episcopal  church  ranks  eighth  in  the  number  of  members,  18,545 
in  all,  but  fourth  in  church  property,  $1,406,400,  second  in  per-member 
church  property,  and  first  in  per-member  wealth  in  rectories. 

The  Presbyterians  rank  third  in  the  number  of  members,  74,415  all 
told  in  the  four  organizations,  and  third  in  church  property,  with  build- 
ings valued  at  $4,050,065. 

Rank  in  Church,  Property- 
Arranged   in    the    order    of    wealth   in    church    buildings,    the    leading 
denominations  ranked  as  follows  in  1916: 

1.  Methodist  bodies:   eight  kinds,  white  and  colored    $  8,936,998 

2.  Baptist  bodies:  seven  kinds,  white  and  colored 8,041,448 

3.  Presbyterian  bodies:    four  kinds    4,050,065 

4.  Protestant   Episcopal    church    1,406,400 

5.  Lutheran   bodies:    three   kinds    812,865 

6.  Roman   Catholic    church    397,310 

7.  Disciples    of    Christ    339.900 

8.  Christian    church     321.826 

9.  Moravian    church    210.200 

All  other  denominations:   23  in  all,  with  33,123  members 

all   told    1,006,311 


Total     $25,523,323 
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Chiircli  Wealth  Per  Member 

But  the  order  changes  when  these  figures  are  reduced  to  per-member 
wealth  in  church  buildings,  as  follows: 

1.  Eoman   Catholic   church    $79 

2.  Protestant  Episcopal  church   76 

3.  Presbyterian    churches    54 

4.  Moravian   church    46 

5.  Eef ormed  Church  in  the  U.  S 40 

6.  Lutheran  churches    35 

7.  Methodist  churches,  white   26 

8.  Christian  church    IS 

8.  Baptist  churches,  white    IS 

10.  Disciples   of   Christ    17 

11.  Negro  churches,  seven  bodies   15 

Average,  total  membership,  white  and  colored   23 

The  per-member  investment  in  church  buildings  in  North  Carolina 
is  small — only  $23.  Twenty-three  dollars  will  barely  furnish  the  most 
modest  bed-room  in  the  homes  of  church  members.  It  would  not  begin 
to  pay  for  the  furniture  in  anybody 's  parlor.  The  fact  is,  it  will  barely 
buy  a  single  tire  for  a  Ford  car.  The  averages  range  from  $15  for  the 
negro  church  members — 'about  what  a  half  acre  of  corn  will  produce, 
to  $79  for  the  Roman  Catholics — which  is  less  than  the  price  of  a  tire 
for  a  fine  automobile.  Clearly  we  are  not  laying  up  any  great  amount 
of  treasure  in  church  tabernacles  on  earth. 

Parsonage  Property 

The  nearly  10  thousand  congregations  in  North  Carolina  reported 
only  1,322  church  homes  for  ministers — parsonages,  pastoriums,  manses. 
rectories,  as  they  are  variously  called.  They  were  worth,  all  told, 
$3,077,263. 

Arranged  in  the  order  of  wealth  in  parsonages,  the  leading  denomina- 
tions appear  as  follows: 

1.  Methodists,  white  and  colored,  695  parsonages,  544  white, 

151    colored    $1,328,144 

2.  Presbyterians,   192   parsonages    616,050 

3.  Baptists,   white   and   colored,   181    parsonages,    153    white, 

28  colored   487,275 

4.  Episcopalians,   99   parsonages    282,750 

5.  Lutherans,  71  parsonages   153,900 

6.  Roman  Catholics,   15  parsonages    54,400 

7.  Reformed  church,  25  parsonages    53,500 

8.  Moravians.  7  parsonages   31,000 

9.  Disciples,  5  parsonages   14,200 

10.  Christians,    1   parsonage    3,500 

All  other  religious  bodies,  22  in  number,  with  31    parson- 
ages   52,484 

Total    $3,077,203 
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Per-Member  Investment 

But  when  these  figures  of  parsonage  wealth  are  reduced  to  a  j^er- 
meniber  basis,  the  order  changes;  and  they  serve  to  indicate  the  relative 
concern  of  the  various  religious  bodies  about  the  comfort  of  ministers 
and  their  families. 

1.  Episcopalians     $15.24 

2.  Eoman   Catholics    10.81 

3.  Bef ormed    Church    8.76 

4.  Presbyterians    8. .30 

5.  Moravians    6.85 

6.  Lutherans     6.72 

7.  Methodists,   white    4.40 

8.  Baptists,  white   1.35 

9.  Disciples   of  Christ    70 

10.  Christians     20 

Negro  church  bodies,  seven  in  number    65 

Average,  all  denominations,  white  and  colored   2.84 

Most  of  the  church  homes  of  the  state  are  located  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  There  are  very  few  in  the  country  regions.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  find  but  27  country  church  homes  in  North  Carolina — most  of 
them  in  the  Scotch-Irish  and  German-Lutheran  sections  of  the  state. 

The  preachers  who  serve  our  country  churches,  with  once-a-month 
sermons  as  a  rule,  usually  live  in  towns,  commonly  in  homes  of  their 
own  or  in  rented  houses.  They  are  absentee  preachers,  not  resident 
pastors  or  shepherds  of  their  country  flocks. 

The  fate  of  our  churches,  especially  our  country  churches,  is  directly 
related  to  living  conditions  and  living  salaries  for  ministers.  Jlence 
the  foundational  importance  of  comfortable  church  homes  in  larger 
numbers. 

Two  dollars  and  84  cents  per  church  member,  invested  in  parsonages, 
is  not  creditable.  Three  of  our  leading  denominations  drop  below  this 
average.  The  negro  churches  outrank  one  of  these  and  nearly  equal 
another. 

It  is  pertinent  to  add  that  $2.84  falls  far  short  of  paying  for  a 
single  bushel  of  Irish  potatoes,  now-a-days. 

A  commodious,  comfortably  furnished  church  home  with  ample  space 
for  a  garden,  poultry  ranges,  and  pasture  for  a  cow,  goes  far  to  reconcile 
a  minister  to  a  small  salary.  AVithout  such  a  rent-free  church  home  he 
is  forced  to  "look  after  the  affairs  of  his  own  household,"  in  Saint 
Paul's  phrase,  and  to  get  out  of  the  ministry  or  be  "worse  than  an 
infidel." 

Average  Church  Salaries 

Speaking  of  ministerial  salaries,  the  denominational  averages  in  1916 
are  appalling.  These  are  doubtless  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
four  years.  If  not,  our  preachers  are  grazing  on  mighty  short  commons, 
because  the  cost  of  living  has  more  than  doubled  since  1913.     As  a  mat- 
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ter  of  fact  a  dollar  will  buy  no  more  existence  necessities  today  than 
45  cents  would  buy  ten  years  ago.  It  is  well  for  church  members  to 
remember  that  even  the  preacher  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

The  average  salary  of  preachers  in  13  religious  bodies  in  1916  follows: 

1.  Episcopalian    $1,632 

2.  Presbyterian,   Southern    1,351 

3.  Disciples     ' 1,251 

4.  Baptist,   Southern    1,072 

5.  Methodist  Episcopal,  South    1,037 

6.  Lutherans,  United  Synod 932 

7.  Eoman  Catholic    , 838 

8.  Methodist    Protestant     832 

9.  Christian     776 

10.  Friends    681 

11.  Negro  Bai^tist,  National  Convention   572 

12.  African  Methodist  Zion   502 

13.  African  Methodist  Episcopal   478 

Negro  Churches 

The  Negroes  of  North  Carolina  are  almost  exactly  a  fourth  of  our 
total  population,  but  their  church  buildings  are  more  than  a  third  of 
all  the  church  buildings  of  the  state,  and  the  membership  of  the  seven 
negro  denominations  is  322,165,  which  is  nearly  a  full  third  of  the  total. 

In  a  half  century  or  so  they  have  built  2,591  churches  worth  $4,917,- 
613  and  179  parsonages  worth  $211,281.  It  is  a  remarkable  showing. 
It  is  largely  due  to  the  interest  with  which  they  support  their  church 
organizations  and  church  purposes.  For  instance,  we  found  in  Orange 
county  in  1916  that  the  per-member  contributions  of  the  negroes  to  their 
churches  was  $2.05,  which  was  exactly  the  figure  for  the  white  church 
membership  of  the  county.  It  appears  that  out  of  their  little  they  give 
much  and  that  out  of  our  much  we  give  little  for  church  buildings  and 
church  purposes. 

The  1916   Church   Census 

These  facts  are  worked  out  of  the  two  quarto  volumes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Census  of  Religious  Bodies  in  1916.  These  volumes  can  be  had 
free  of  charge  by  applying  at  once  to  your  Congressman. 

They  are  a  mine  of  exact  information  about  church  properties,  per- 
sonnel, activities,  and  results,  and  they  ought  to  be  in  the  jjrivate  library 
of  every  church  statesman  and  intelligent  local  leader  in  church  circles. 
— University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter,  A^ol.  A^I,  No.  46. 
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KEFERENCE  READINGS 

All  in  the  Seminar  Library  of  Rural  Social-Economics  at  the  University  of  North 

Carolina.     The  books  can  be  ordered  from  the  Baker  and  Taylor  Company, 

354  Fourth  Avenue  and  26th   Street,   New  York  City 

1.  Bulletins  and  Pamplilets:  Country  Life  and  the  Country  Church, 
Biblical  Recorder,  Ealeigh,  X.  C,  Jan.  10,  1917. — Branson.  Status  of 
Our  Country  Church,  Christian  Observer,  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  12, 1913. — 
Branson.  The  Church,  a  Country  Life  Defense. — Branson.  The  Country 
Church:  Its  Euin  and  Its  Eemedy. — Morris.  The  Eural  Church  Problem. 
— King.  The  Country  Church,  an  Economic  and  Social  Force. — Galpin. 
The  Church  and  the  Commonwealth. — Twonibly.  The  Eural  Church. — 
Henry  Wallace.  Country  Life  Institutes. — X.  C.  L'uiversity  Bulletin. 
Current  Opinion,  Feb.,  1916. — Woodrow  Wilson.  Everybody's  Magazine, 
May,  1916. — Gladden.  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Sept.,  1916. — 
Boisen.  Eeading  list  ou  the  Church  and  the  Eural  Community,  by  Vogt. 
— Board  of  Home  Missions,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1701  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia.  Eeading  List  on  social  subjects  for  ministers. — Federal 
Council  Commission,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  Xew  York  City.  Eural  Survey 
(1)  Benton  County,  Ark.,  and  (2)  Gibson  County,  Tenn. — Presbyterian 
Country  Life  Board,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  X.  Y.  City. 

2.  Books:  The  Southern  Country  Church. — Masters.  The  Home 
Mission  Task. — Southern  Baptist  Home  Mission  Board,  Atlanta.  The 
Church  in  the  Open  Country. — Wilson.  The  Xew  Era. — Strong.  The 
Challenge  of  the  Country. — Fiske.  The  Country  Church. — Gill  and 
Pinchot.  Eeport  of  the  Country  Life  Commission.  The  Day  of  the 
Country  Church. — Ashenhurst.  Eural  Christendom. — Eoads.  The  Eural 
Church  and  Community  Betterment.  Association  Press.  The  Country 
Church  and  the  Eural  Problems. — Butterfield.  The  Eural  Church  Mes- 
sage.— Association  Press.  The  Eural  Church  Movement. — Earp.  Losing 
the  Eesources  of  the  Country  Church. — Groves.  Life  of  Oberlin. — 
Beard.  The  Church  and  Country  Life. — Vogt.  The  Social  Teachings 
of  Jesus. — Jennings.  The  Social  Significance  of  Jesus. — Jenks.  The 
Church  and  the  Changing  Order. — Matthews.  The  Social  Task  of  Chris- 
tianity.—Batten.  The  Social  Task  of  the  Church.— Ward.  Gillette's 
Eural  Sociology.  Yogt  's  Introduction  to  Eural  Sociology.  Sociology 
of  Eural  Life. — Proceedings  of  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol.  XI, 
1916  (indispensable  to  people  interested  in  country-life  as  an  asset  or 
a  liability.; 

EXTENSION  DIVISION  CIRCULARS 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Xo.  1 — Our  Country  Church  Problems   (out  of  print). 

Xo.  2 — Our  Carolina  Highlanders. 

Xo.  .3 — County  Government   and  County   Affairs. 

Xo.  4 — The  Country  Church:     Studies  and  Eeading  Lists. 

Xo.  5 — The  Church  and  Landless  Men. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH   CAROLINA  RECORD 
'         EXTENSION  SERIES 

Upon  application  the  following  numbers  will  be  sent  you  for  the  price 
listed: 

8.  Co-operative  Institutions   Among  the  Farmers  of   Catawba   County. 

Price  25c. 

9,  Syllabus  of  Home  County  Club  Studies.     Price  25c. 
12.     The  Teaching  of  County  Geography.      Price  25c. 

21.  Measurements    of    Achievement    in    the    Fundamental    Elementary 

School  Subjects.     Price  25c. 

22.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  (Revised.)     Price  25c. 

23.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book — Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North 

Carolina.     Price  25c. 
25.     Local  Study  Clubs.     Price  25c. 
27.     Standard   Educational   Tests   and   Measurements   as   a   Basis   for    a 

Co-operative  Plan.     Price  25c. 

29.  Comparative   Results   of   a   State-wide  Use   of   Standard   Tests   and 

Aleasurements.     Price  25c. 

30.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book — County  Government  and  County 

Affairs  in  North  Carolina.     Cloth.     Price  $1.25. 

31.  Compulsory  Military  Training.     Price  25e. 

32.  A  Study   of  the  Public  School  in  Orange   County,  North   Carolina. 
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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

The  suggestions  for  study  of  the  hterature  of  the  South  made 
in  this  bulletin  are  in  no  sense  to  be  construed  as  constituting  a 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Southern  writing.  The  plan  is  far 
from  that.  The  Library  of  Southern  Literature — ^by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  collection  in  this  field — contains  some  seven 
thousand  pages  devoted  to  the  work  of  several  hundred  writers ; 
this  course  of  study  touches  upon  some  half  hundred  names  only. 

Just  as  this  plan  of  study  makes  no  pretense  at  being  com- 
plete, so  it  lays  no  claim  to  finality  in  the  matter  of  classification. 
The  exigencies  of  arranging  a  representative  program  for  a 
definite  number  of  meetings  result  in  certain  groupings  which 
are  highly  arbitrary.  Such  a  division,  for  instance,  as  "Women 
Writers  of  the  South"  is  bound  to  include  certain  names  which 
might  properly  be  listed  elsewhere  and,  just  as  surely,  must  ex- 
clude names  which  are  considered  under  other  heads.  The  one 
purpose  that  has  been  constantly  kept  in  mind  has  been  that  of 
drawing  up  a  program  v/hich  would  lend  itself  to  club  dis- 
cussion and  which  would  serve  in  some  way  to  interest  students 
in  the  writing  of  the  South. 

The  outlines  for  the  individual  papers  should  not  be  held  to 
too  rigorously.  They  are  intended  merely  as  suggestions  for 
guidance.  When  library  facilities  make  it  possible,  papers  should 
be  much  more  detailed  than  the  outlines  here  offered;  by  the 
same  right,  students  who  find  material  scarce  must  adapt  their 
work  to  the  references  which  they  can  assemble. 

C.  A.  H. 
Chapel  Hill, 
May  1,  1922. 


STUDIES  IN  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE 

FIRST  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  North  Carolina  Poets 

"There  is  perhaps  no  section  of  America  that  can  furnish  a 
richer  background  for  exalted  poetry  than  North  Carolina.  The 
opening  leaves  of  her  history  tell  of  the  famous  Raleigh,  the 
mysterious  'Croatan,'  little  Virginia  Dare  and  Flora  MacDonald. 
The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  was  the  first  fearless  cry  for  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  Alamance  was  the  'first  fought  field  of  free- 
dom'   

But  despite  our  wealth  of  poetic  theme,  we  are  twitted  with 
the  declaration  that  our  state  is  a  land  without  a  poetry,  a  soli- 
tude without  a  'warbler  of  woodnotes  wild.'  Sift  the  jingles  by 
your  army  of  rhymesters,  our  critics  say,  and  you  will  have  little 
genuine  poetry  left.  Even  so;  let  a  just  and  fair  criticism  be 
meted  upon  our  writers  of  verse — it  is  precisely  what  we  have 
needed  for  long.  But  the  decapitation  of  all  our  poets  at  one 
blow  can  be  done  only  by  a  critic  who  is  sadly  lacking  in  either 
insight  or  information.  He  probably  is  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  more  than  fifty  volumes  to  the  credit  of  our  poets  at  least 

a  half  a  dozen  of  which  embody  genuine  poetry " 

HiGHT  C.  Moore. 

First   Paper:     By 

Subject:  The  Work  of  John  Henry  Boner,  Theoph- 
iLus  Hunter  Hill,  and  Mary  Bayard 
Clarke. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  three  writers. 

b.  The  North  CaroHna  element  in  their  work. 

c.  General  estimates  of  their  poetry. 

d.  Readings  from  each. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 
John  Henry  Boner: 

Selections  from,  his  verse  in  Brooks,  North  Carolina  Poems  and  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2421-2433. 
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Biography  and  criticism  in  Publications  AT.  C.  Historical  Commission, 

vol.  I,  pp.  53-65. 
Works :    Lyrics,  and  Whispering  Pines,  two  volumes  by  John  Henry 

Boner. 

Theophilus  Hunter  Hill : 

Selections  from  his  verse  in  Brooks,  North  Carolina  Poems  and  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2421-2433. 

Biography  and  criticism  in  Publications  N.  C.  Historical  Commission, 
vol.  I,  pp.  66-80,  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the  South,  pp. 
258-267,  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2417-2421. 

Works :  Poems,  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York,  and  The  Passion 
Flower  and  Other  Poems.  P.  W.  Wiley,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mary  Bayard  Clark : 

Selections   from  her   verse   in   Brooks,   North   Carolina  Poems  and 

Library  Southern  Lite^-ature,  vol.  II,  pp.  919-935. 
Biography  and  Criticism  in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp. 

915-918. 
Works :    Poems,  with  sketch  of  her  life,  by  Winchester  Hall. 

Second  Paper  :       By 


Subject :     The  Work  of  John  Charles  McNeill  and 
Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of  McNeill  and  Stockard. 

b.  The  North  Carolina  element  in  their  work. 

c.  General  estimates  of  their  poetry. 

d.  Readings  from  each. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 
John  Charles  McNeill: 

Selections    from   his   verse   in    Brooks,   North   Carolina   Poems   and 

Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  3587-3598. 
Biography  and  criticism   in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.   VIII, 

pp.  3583-3586 ;   Biographical  History   of  North  Carolina,   vol. 

VII,  pp.  312-326. 
Works :    Poems  of  John  Charles  McNeill. 

Henry  Jerome  Stockard : 

Selections  from  his  verse  in  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  496-498, 

Brooks,    North    Carolina    Poems,    pp.    129-136,    and    Library 

Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp.  5121-5129. 
Biography  and  criticism  in  Biographical  History  of  N.  C,  vol.  V,  pp. 

383-395,  and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp.  5119- 

5121. 
Works :   Fugitive  Lines,  G.  P.  Putnam's  &  Sons,  New  York. 


Third   Paper  :        By. 


Subject :     The  Work  of  Benjamin  Sledd  and  William 
Thornton  Whitsett. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of  Sledd  and  Whitsett. 

b.  The  North  Carolina  element  in  their  work. 

c.  General  estimates  of  their  poetry. 

d.  Readings  from  each. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 
Benjamin  Sledd: 

Selections  from  his  verse  in  Trent,  Southern   Writers,  pp.  505-507, 
Library    Southern    Literature,    vol.    XI,    pp.    4854-4861,    and 
Brooks,  North  Carolina  Poems,  pp.  115-120. 
Biography  and  criticism  in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp. 

4851-4853. 
Works :    From  Cliff  and  Scaur,  and  Watchers  of  the  Hearth. 
William  Thornton  Whitsett: 

Works :  Saber  and  Song,  published  by  Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett, 
N.  C. 
Note:  North  Carolina  groups  using  this  program  ought  really  to  ex- 
tend this  plan  to  cover  two  or  more  meetings.  This  can  be  readily 
done  by  giving  one  day  to  each  of  the  three  "papers"  and  arranging 
for  a  separate  report  on  each  of  the  poets  mentioned.  Out  of  state 
clubs  may  wish  to  omit  this  program  and  substitute  for  it  one 
of  the  "Suggested  Meetings"  outlined  at  the  end  of  the  program. 


SECOND  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  North  Carolina  Prose  Writers 

Creative  prose  literature  in  the  Old  North  State  is  compara- 
tively meagre  unless  one  is  to  strain  the  classification  to  include 
really  significant  work  in  politics,  oratory,  and  statecraft.  The 
three  writers  considered  in  this  meeting  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  might  be  mentioned,  but  they  do  represent  three  separate 
aspects  of  North  Carolina  prose. 

First    Paper:     By. 

Subject :     Isaac  Erwin  Avery. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Avery's  journalistic  career. 

c.  His  interpretation  of  life. 

d.  His  prose  style. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Selections  in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  133-140. 
Criticism  and   Biography   in   Memorial    Sketch   in   his   volume   "Idle 

Comments" ;  the  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.   131- 

133 ;   and  Biographical  History   of  North   Carolina,  vol.  VH, 

pp.  29-34. 
Works:   Idle  Comments  and  files  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)   Observer, 

January  1,  1900-April  2,  1904. 

Second  Paper  :       By 


Subject:     "Christian  Reid"  (Frances  Christine  Tier- 
nan). 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Her  novels  of  Southern  life. 

c.  As  a  writer  of  short  stories. 

d.  Books  of  travel  and  foreign  life. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Selections  in  Manly,  Southern  Literature,  pp.  407-413,  and  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  XH,  pp.  5375-5389. 

Criticism  and  biography  in  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp. 
5369-5374. 


Works :    Under  the  Southern  Cross, 
The  Land  of  the  Sky, 
Merton  House, 
Heart  of  Steel, 
Roslyn's  Fortune. 


Third  Paper  :       By 

Subject:     Edward  Kidder  Graham. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  His  vision  for  the  state. 

c.  His  idea  of  education. 

d.  The  function  of  a  university. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Criticism  and  biography  in  University  of  North  Carolina  Record  (number 
162)  ;  the  Scwanee  Review  for  January,  1919  (article  by  Archibald 
Henderson),  and  Thoughts  of  Edward  Kidder  Graham,  South  At- 
lantic Quarterly  for  July,  1919. 

Works :   Education  and  Citisenship  and  Other  Papers,  Putnams,  New  York. 


THIRD  MEETING 
Date .  Place.... 


General  Topic:  Early  Southern  Literature 

If  American  literature  may  lay  claim  to  the  travellers  and  ex- 
plorers from  Europe  who,  after  more  or  less  extended  sojourns 
in  this  country,  wrote  of  their  experiences  and  adventures,  then 
to  the  South  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  book  written  in  Eng- 
lish on  American  Soil — the  "True  Relations"  of  Captain  John 
Smith.  To  Colonel  William  Byrd  we  owe  the  distinction  of 
writing  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  running  of  the  Caro- 
ilina- Virginia  dividing  line — perhaps  the  first  book  written  in 
Southern  literature  which  one  can  afford  to  read  to-day  for  mere 
entertainment.  By  far  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  South  at 
this  time  was  by  way  of  her  publicists  and  statesmen ;  names  such 
as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Henry  Laurens,  and  Patrick 
Henry  will  always  rank  high  in  American  literature.  Imagina- 
tive writing  was  almost  nil,  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South, 
during  this  early  period. 

First    Paper:     By 

Subject :     A  Survey  of  Coloxial  Literature. 

a.  Conditions  restricting  literary  work  at  the  time. 

b.  Characteristics  of  this  early  writing. 

c.  Mention  of  significant  names  in  this  period. 

d.  The  writing  of  Captain  John  Smith. 

e.  The  work  of  Colonel  William  Byrd. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

For  general  statements  of  literary  activities  of  the  time  see :  Trent,  South- 
cm  Writers,  pp.  33-5 ;  Montrose  Moses,  LiteraHire  of  the  South; 
Chapters  I  and  II ;  Cari  HoIHtlay,  History  of  Southern  Literature, 
Chapters  I,  II,  and  III. 

For  Captain  John  Smith,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Jl'ritcrs,  pp.  5-11,  and  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp.  4934-4945,  and  pp.  4229-4933. 

For  Colonel  William  Byrd,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  18-24,  Manly, 
Southern  Literature,  pp.  54-67,  and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol. 
II.  pp.  592-607,  and  pp.  583-585 :  Carl  Holliday,  History  of  Southern 
Literature,  pp.  60-64.  An  edition  of  his  works  is  published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Co.,  Garden  City. 
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Second  Paper  :      By : 

Subject:     George  Washington. 

a.  Outline  of  his  literary  activities. 

b.  The  man  as  seen  through  his  ideas. 

c.  His  political  doctrines. 

d.  Prose  style. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

For  selections  from  his  work,  see:  Trent,  Southern  JVriters,  pp.  30-37; 
Manly,  Southern  Literature^  pp.  71-82;  and  Library  Southern  Liter- 
ature, vol.  XIII,  pp.  5639-5680. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Woodrovs?  Wilson,  Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington; P.  L.  Ford,  The  True  George  Washington;  and  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  XIII,  pp.  5633-5638. 

Third  Paper  :       By 

Subject:     Thomas  Jefferson  and  Henry  Laurens. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of  each. 

b.  Jefferson's  theory  of  government. 

c.  The  influence  of  Jefferson  on  political  thought. 
(1.  The  patriotism  of  Henry  Laurens. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Thomas  Jefferson : 

For  selections  from  his  writing,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
41-47;  Manly,  Southern  Literature,  pp.  91-103;  and  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2686-2717.  For  criticism  and 
biography,  see :  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  John  T.  Morse ;  States- 
men of  Old  Regime,  by  W.  P.  Trent ;  Link,  Pioneers  of  South- 
ern Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  559-571 ;  Rutherford,  The  South  in 
fiistory  and  Literature,  pp.  89-94 ;  and  Library  Southern  Lit- 
erature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2677-2685. 

Henry  Laurens : 

For  selections  from  his  writing,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
24-28;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  3084-3095. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Ramsay,  History  of  South 
Carolina;  McCrady's,  History  of  South  Carolina;  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  3079-3084. 


FOURTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

''The  sight  of  beauty  did  not  affect  his  aesthetic  sense  so 
much  as  it  aroused  his  dreaming  facuhy.  He  looks  out  on  the 
v/orld  as  a  vague  and  undefined  delight;  he  notes  only  the  broad 
and  general  features  of  the  landscape;  he  does  not  see  any  object 
in  detail ;  his  imagination  so  predominates  over  his  perceptive 
powers,  he  is  so  much  more  poet  than  artist,  that  he  loses  the 
beautiful  in  the  suggestions,  the  reveries,  the  feelings  it  awakens, 
and  this  emotion  is  the  value  he  found  in  beauty  throughout  his 

life."  WOODBERRY. 

First    Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

More  difficulties  beset  the  student  who  would  arrive  at  a  just  understanding 
of  Poe's  life  and  character  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  American 
writer.  The  facts  of  the  case  have  been  clouded  by  much  partisan 
writing  on  both  sides.  To  treat  the  question  fairly,  the  student 
should  weigh  several  estimates  for  himself. 

a.  Biographical  facts  in  the  life  of  Poe. 

1.  Birth,  boyhood,  and  youth. 

2.  Service  in  the  United  States  Army  and  West  Point. 
■  3.  His  editorial  work  on  various  magazines. 

4.  His  marriage  and  home  life. 

b.  The  personality  of  Poe. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Woodberry,  George  E.,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  American  Men  of  Letters  Series. 

Ingram,  J.  H.,  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  His  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions. 

Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  vol.  H,  book  ii.  Chap.  XIV. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  11th  ed. 

Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  4079-4089. 

Harrison,  Edgar  Allan  Poe — Life,  in  Virginia  Edition  of  Poe's  Works. 

Link,  Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  285-334. 

Rutherford,  History  and  Literature  of  the  South,  pp.  133-144. 

Second  Paper:       By 

Subject :   Poe,  Writer  of  Tales. 
"A    skillful   literary   artist   has    constructed   a   tale.     If   wise,    he  has    not 
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fashioned  his  thoughts  to  accommodate  his  incidents;  but  having 
conceived,  with  deliberate  care,  a  certain  unique  or  single  effect  to  be 
wrought  out,  he  then  invents  such  incidents — he  then  combines  such 
events  as  may  best  aid  him  in  establishing  his  preconceived  effect. 
If  his  very  initial  sentence  tend  not  to  the  outbringing  of  this  effect, 
then  he  has  failed  in  his  first  step.  In  the  v;hole  composition  there 
should  be  no  word  written,  of  which  the  tendency,  direct  or  indirect, 
is  not  to  the  one  pre-established  design.  And  by  such  means,  with 
such  care  and  skill,  a  picture  is  at  length  painted  which  leaves  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  contemplates  it  with  a  kindred  art,  a  sense  of  the 

fullest  satisfaction " 

Poe — In  Graham's  Magazine,  May  1842. 

a.  Characteristics  of  his  tales. 

b.  Classification  of  tales  by  type.     (Tales  of  Horror,  etc.) 

c.  Contribution  to  short  story  art  in  America. 

d.  His  conception  of  the  technique  of  the  tale. 

Note:  The  person  responsible  for  this  paper  would  do  well  to  analyze 
some  one  characteristic  tale  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  vari- 
ous points  of  style,  thought,  color,  etc.  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,"  "Eleanora,"  "Ligeia,"  "The  Gold  Bug" — one  of  these  would 
offer  good  opportunity  for  this  work. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

As  given  for  the  first  paper  above.  See  also :  Poe's  Review  of  Hawthorne's 
Twice-Told  Tales  in  Graham's  Magazine  for  April  and  May,  1842. 
Poe's  essay  on  The  Philosophy  of  Composition  (found  in  any  com- 
plete edition  of  Poe)  will  also  throw  light  on  his  method  of  com- 
position. 

Third  Paper:      By 

Subject :     Poe  the  Poet. 

The  best  approach  to  a  brief  study  of  Poe's  poetry  is  through  his  own 
statement  of  his  beliefs  and  his  efforts.  The  two  essays  in  which 
he  most  definitely  stated  these  principles  should  be  studied  to  afford 
an  introduction  to  this  paper.  The  essays  are :  The  Poetic  Principle 
and  The  Philosophy  of  Composition.  (They  will  be  found  in  any 
complete  edition  of  Poe).  Perhaps  the  most  significant  statement  in 
this  connection  is  his  dictum  that  poetry  must  concern  itself  with 
"supernal  loveliness"  leaving  the  intellect  and  morals  for  other  forms 
of  writing. 

a.  Poe's  idea  of  what  constitutes  real  poetry. 
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b.  Application  of  these  principles  to  one  characteristic  poem.  (It  would 
be  well  to  consider  in  this  connection  one  of  the  following:  "The  Ra- 
ven, Annabel  Lee,  The  Bells,  Eulalie,  Ulalumc.) 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

As  given  for  the  first  paper  and  the  two  essays  mentioned.  Other  refer- 
ences are : 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  pp.  225-272.  Trent,  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  Macy,  Spirit  of  American  Literature,  Wendell, 
Literary  History  of  America. 
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FIFTH  MEETING 
Date Place.... 


General  Topic:  Three  Orators  of  the  South 

The  South  has  given  America  a  majority  of  her  most  fervent 
orators.  At  almost  every  period  in  our  history— from  Patrick 
Henry  to  Henry  Woodfin  Grady — Americans  have  been  stirred 
by  the  eloquence  of  Southern  men.  Henry,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Lamar, 
Hayne,  Watterson,  Grady — from  such  names  as  these  the  three 
below  are  selected  as  representative  of  different  interests  of  our 
people. 
First  Paper  :       By 

Subject:     Patrick  Henry. 

"For  Virginia  he  was  Otis  and  Adams  in  one — both  orator  and  political 
manager.  Not  many  of  his  burning  speeches  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  we  well  know  what  he  was :  one  of  the  first  orators  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century."  Charles  F.  Richardson. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Henry  in  politics. 

c.  Characterization  of  oratorical  style. 

d.  Reading  from  Henry's  orations. 

e.  His  service  as  a  statesman. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  his  speeches  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  3-41 ; 
Library  Southern  Literature ;  vol.  VI,  pp.  2362-2374. 

For  criticism  and  biography  see :  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Patrick  Henry,  Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series)  ;  George  Morgan,  The  True  Patrick  Henry; 
Mildred  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  83-88; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2355-2362.  Henry's 
"Works"  are  brought  together  in  a  three  volume  edition  by  William 
Wirt  Henry. 

Second   Paper  :        By 

Subject :     L.  Q.  C.  Lamar 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  his  life. 

b.  His  far-sighted  and  fearless  manhood. 

c.  Characteristics  of  his  oratory  with  reading  from  "The  Eulogy  of  Sum- 

ner." 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  his  speeches  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  388-396 ; 
and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  2968-2985. 
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For  criticism  and  biography  see :  Edward  Mayes,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  His  Life, 
Times,  and  Speeches;  In  Memoriam:  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  (Gov't  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.)  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII, 
pp.  2968-2985.     His  "Works"  are  included  in  the  Mayes  volume  above. 

Third   Paper  :        By 

Subject :     Henry  Woodfin  Grady. 

"As  an  orator  Mr.  Grady  sought,  by  spoken  word  and  direct  appeal  more 
immediately  to  accomplish  what  engaged  his  attention  as  an  editor. 
To  build  up  his  section  in  wealth,  to  quicken  its  enterprise  and  widen 
its  outlook,  was  ever  his  aim  as  editor  or  orator.  As  an  orator  he 
was  without  equal  among  Southern  men  of  the  younger  generation." 

James  W.  Lee. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  his  life. 

b.  Conditions  which  Grady  sought  to  improve. 

c.  Grady  as  a  journalist. 

d.  Qualities  of  his  oratory  and  reading  from  "TJie  New  South." 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

For  selections  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  444-453 ;  Library  Southern 

Literature,  vol.  V,  pp.  1964-1986. 
For  criticism  and  biography  see :  Life  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  by  Joel  Chandler 

Harris ;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  415- 

420;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  V,  pp.  1957-1963. 
His  addresses  and  orations  may  be  found  in  Complete  Orations  and  Speeches 

of  Henry  W.  Grady,  Southwest  Publishing  Co. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 
Date Place.... 


General  Topic:  Poets  of  the  Civil  War 

"When  the  time  came  for  the  Southern  poet  to  be  martial,  he 
composed  lyrics  of  exceptional  strain;  he  sent  forth  song  marked 
by  purity  and  intensity,  which  gave  no  thought  to  form,  yet 
which,  by  the  completeness  of  its  impulse,  took  form  with  no 
seeming  effort.  He  did  not  aim  for  artifice,  and  so,  we  find;,  as 
in  all  war  poetry,  that  his  expression  was  part  df  that  over- 
whelming response  he  gave  to  the  current  event  and  to  the 
man  of  the  hour."  Montrose  J.  Moses. 

First  Paper  :       By 

Subject:     Ticknor  and  Thompson. 

a.  Biographical  sketches  of  these  men. 

b.  Individual  qualities  of  the  work  of  each. 

c.  Readings  from  selected  poems. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Francis  Orrery  Ticknor : 

For  selection  from  this  poet  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  343- 
351;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5359-5368. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and 
Literature,  pp.  426-430 ;  Link,  Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature , 
vol.  I,  pp.  89-115;  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Poets  of  the  South;  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5353-5358. 
John  Reuben  Thompson : 

For  selections  from  this  poet,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  351- 
356;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5234-5253. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the 
South,  pp.  567-573 ;  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and  Liter- 
ature ;  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Poets  of  the  South ;  Link,  Pioneers 
of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  385-414;  Library  Southern 
Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5227-5233. 

Second  Paper  :       By 

Subject:     Timrod  and  Randall. 

a.  Biographical  sketches  of  these  men. 

b.  Individual  qualities  in  the  work  of  each. 

c.  Their  visions  for  the  South. 

d.  Reading  from  their  poetry. 
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Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Henry  Timrod : 

For  selections  from  his  poetry,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  302- 
318;  Writers  of  South  Carol'ma,  Wauchope,  pp.  377-392;  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5399-5415. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Link,  Pioneers  of  Southern  Liter- 
ature, vol.  I,  pp.  117-148;  Holliday,  History  of  Southern  Liter- 
ature, pp.  321-333 ;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Liter- 
ature, pp.  440-451 ;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp. 
5391-5398.  Timrod's  "Poems"  are  issued  in  a  "memorial 
edition." 
James  Ryder  Randall : 

For  selections  from  his  poetry,  see :  Trent  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
356-361 ;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4318-4327. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the 
South,  pp.  439-448;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Lit- 
erature, pp.  480-484;  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Poets  of  the  South; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4309-4317.  Randall's 
poems  are  published  by  Tandy-Thomas  Co.,  New  York. 

Third   Paper  :        By 

Subject:     Ryan  and  McCabe. 

a.  Biographical  sketches  of  these  men. 

b.  Individual  qualities  in  the  work  of  each. 

c.  Their  visions  for  the  South. 

d.  Readings  from  their  poetry. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Abram  Joseph  Ryan : 

For   selections    from   his   poetry,   see :   Trent,   Southern    Writers,  pp. 

361-365 ;   Library   Southern  Literature,  vol.   X,   pp.   4627-4644. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Rutherford,   The  South  in  History 

and  Literature,  pp.  463-470 ;   F.  V.   N.   Painter,  Poets  of  the 

South;    Library    SoutJiern    Literature,    vol.    X,    pp.    4623-4626. 

Ryan's  poems  are  published  by  P.  J.  Kennedy  and  Sons,  New 

York. 
William  Gordon  AlcCabe : 

For   selections   from  his   poetry,   see :    Trent,   Southern    Writers,  pp. 

365-370;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  3462-3476. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Library  South.crn  Literature,  vol. 

VIII,  pp.  3459-3461. 
Note:  For  a  discussion  of  the  Civil  War  Poets  as  a  group,  see  Montrose 
J.  Aloses,  The  Literature  of  the  South,  Chapters  XIII,  XIV,  XV  and 
XVI.  This  "meeting"  might  well  be  expanded  into  two  or  even 
three  programs.  Where  this  plan  calls  for  two  poets  to  each 
paper,  by  far  the  better  way  would  be  to  take  two  meetings  and  con- 
sider one  poet  in  each  paper. 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Novelists  of  the  South  (I) 

Of  the  various  forms  of  creative  writing,  novel,  verse,  short 
stor}^,  etc.,  the  novel  in  the  South  has  until  recent  years  proved 
the  least  worth  while.  Now  and  then  a  student  of  a  period  will 
read  some  of  the  works  by  men  who  are  now  little  more  than 
names  to  us  but  the  general  reader — he  who  reads  for  pleasure — 
finds  few  novels  written  before  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  interest  him. 

First  Paper  :       By 

Subject:     William  Gilmore  Simms. 

a.  Biographical  sketch  of  Simms. 

b.  His  romances  of  the  Southern  "frontier.'" 

c.  Romances  of  the  Revolution. 

d.  Consideration  of  Simm's  narrative  style. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

For  selections  from  Simms'  work,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  176- 
191 ;  Wauchope,  Writers  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  354-370 ;  Manly, 
Southern  Literature,  pp.  252-265 ;  Library  SoutJtern  Literature,  vol. 
XI,  pp.  4799-4831. 

For  criticism  and  biograph}^  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  176-178; 
W.  P.  Trent,  Life  of  William  Gilmore  Simms;  Link,  Pioneers  of 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  149-221 ;  Rutherford,  The  South  in 
History  and  Literature,  pp.  168-171 ;  Library  Southern  Literature, 
vol.  XI,  pp.  4793-4798;  Van  Doren,  The  American  Novel. 

Novels,  some  of  Vv'hich  might  be  considered,  are:  Guy  Rivers,  The  Yemas- 
see,  Beauchampe,  and  Eutaw. 

Second   Paper  :        By 

Subject:     John  Esten  Cooke. 

a.  Biographical  slietch  of  Cooke. 

b.  Cook's  pre-war  novels — particularly  "The   Virginia  Comedians." 

c.  Novels  of  action — Civil  War  stories. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

For  selections  from  Cooke's  work,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  329- 
ZZ7 ;  Fulton,  Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature,  pp.  124-151,  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  1038-1062. 
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For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the  South, 

pp.  105-112;  Rutherford,   The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp. 

559-561. 
Novels,  some  of  which  might  be  considered,  are :  The  Virginia  Comedians, 

Swallow  Barn,  Surry  of  Eaglc's-Nest,  Fairfax,  Wearing  the  Gray, 

Hilt  to  Hilt. 

Third   Paper  :       By 

Subject:     Francis  Hopkinson  Smith. 

a.  Biographical  sketch  of  Smith. 

b.  His  stories  of  achievement.     {Caleb  West,  for  example.) 

c.  Stories  of  sentiment.     {Colonel  Carter,  for  example.) 

d.  Stories  of  art  and  travel.     {White  Umbrella,  for  example.) 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Smith,  see :  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp. 
4914-4928. 

For  criticism  and  biography  see:  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and 
Literature,  pp.  573-576 ;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp. 
4909-4913. 

Some  novels  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  this  report  are :  Colonel 
Carter  of  Cartersville,  Caleb  West,  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,  Col- 
onel Carter's  Christmas,  Tides  of  Barnegat. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Novelists  of  the  South  (II) 

With  Allen,  Fox,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  we  come  to  three  writers 
who,  although  writing  frequently  "local  color"  novels  of  their 
home  districts,  bring  to  the  Southern  novel  a  more  recent  spirit 
of  conscious  artistry  than  was  common  to  the  three  novelists  of 
the  last  meeting.  Emphasis  here  should  probably  be  placed  on 
the  historical-social  element  in  their  work. 

First  Paper:      By 

Subject :  James  Lane  Allen. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Allen. 

b.  Allen's  portrayal  of  Nature. 

c.  "An  epic  of  the  Kentucky  hemp  fields" — "The  Reign  of  Law." 

d.  Allen  and  the  romantic  novel. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Allen,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  432-438 ;  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  46-85. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  II, 
pp.  152-244;  Library  Southei'n  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  41-45. 

Novels  which  might  be  reviewed  in  this  connection  are :  A  Kentucky  Card- 
inal, Aftermath,  The  Choir  Invisible,  The  Reign  of  Law. 

Second   Paper  :        By 

Subject :   John  Fox^  Jr. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Fox. 

b.  The  Kentucky  mountaineer  in  Fox's  novels. 

c.  The  Southern  woman  as  presented  by  Fox. 

d.  Fox  as  a  stylist. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Fox,  see :    Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IV,  pp. 

1688-1711. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see :    Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  arid 

Literature,  pp.  6001-6004,  and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IV, 

pp.  1683-1688. 
Novels  which  might  be  reviewed  in  this  connection  are :    Crittenden,  Little 

Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,  and  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine.     "Hell 

for  Sartin  and  Other  Stories"  might  be  useful  in  a  discussion  of  local 

color,  though  not  a  novel. 
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Subject :     Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 
Subject :     Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Airs.  Harrison. 

b.  Novels  of  southern  life. 

c.  Novels  of  New  York. 

d.  Civil  War  and  reconstruction  days  in  her  fiction. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Mrs.  Harrison,  see :  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol. 

V,  pp.  2158-2184. 
For  biography  and  criticism,  see :    Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  V,  pp. 

2153-2157. 
Novels  which   might  be   reviewed   in  this   connection   are :     The   Carlyles, 

Flozver  de  Hundred,  A  Son  of  the  Old  Dotninion,  The  Anglo  maniacs. 

See  also,  Belhaven  Tales. 
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NINTH  MEETING 
Date Place.... 


General  Topic:  Story  Writers  of  the  South  (1) 
As  truth  seemed  to  demand  our  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  novel  was  one  of  the  weakest  forms  of  creative  literature  in 
the  South,  so  here  it  dictates  the  statement  that  short  story  fiction 
is  one  of  the  strongest  forms.  To  name  the  writers  of  short  stories 
is  to  call  the  roll  of  the  greatest  names  in  Southern  literature : 
Page,  Harris,  "Craddock,"  Fox,  Smith,  Cable,  Hearn,  Long- 
street,  "Octave  Thanet,"  Allen  and  O.  Henry — these  are  but 
some  who  have  brought  artistry  to  Southern  fiction. 

First  Paper  :       By 

Subject :     Augustus  Baldv^^in  Longstreet. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  A  review  of  Georgia  Scenes. 

c.  Humor  in  Longstreet. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

For  selections  from  Longstreet,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  121- 
130;  Fulton,  Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature,  pp.  151-170;  Li- 
brary of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  3245-3266. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Judge  Longstreet,  A  Life  Sketch,  by  O. 
P.  Fitzgerald,  (Pub.  House  M.  E.  Church  South,  Nashville)  ;  Link, 
Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  470-485 ;  Rutherford, 
The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  153-160;  Library  Southern 
Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  3241-3244. 

Second   Paper  :        By : 

Subject:     Ricpiard  Malcolm  Johnston. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  His  humor. 

c.  His  stories  of  Georgia  life. 

d.  Possibly  a  reading  of  one  of  his  shorter  Dukesborough  Tales. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Johnston,  see:  Trent,  Southern  JVritcrs,  pp.  381-388, 
and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2785-2811. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  II,  pp. 
46-82 ;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  339- 
347;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI,  pp.  2781-2784. 
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Some  fiction  to  read :  Georgia  Sketches,  Dukesborough  Tales,  Little  Ike 
Templin  and  Other  Stories,  Old  Times  in  Middle  Georgia. 

Third   Paper  :        By 

Subject :     Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Harris. 

b.  Harris  as  a  journalist. 

c.  Harris  and  Southern  folk-lore. 

d.  A  reading  from  Uncle  Remus. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Harris,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  423-432 ; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  V,  pp.  2121-2151. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Baskervill,  Life  of  Uncle  Remus,  (Bar- 
bee  Publishing  Company)  ;  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  I,  pp. 
41-89;  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  505-509; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  V,  pp.  2111-2118;  and  a  "Literary 
Autobiography"  in  Lippincott's  Magazine,  vol.  XXXVH. 

Some  volumes  which  might  be  read,  are :  Balaam  and  His  Master,  and 
Other  Sketches  and  Stories;  Daddy  Jake  the  Runaway,  and  Short 
St07-ies;  Free  Joe  and  Other  Georgia  Sketches;  Nights  With  Uncle 
Remus;  Told  by  Uncle  Remus;  Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends;  Uncle 
Remus,  His  Songs  and  Sayittgs. 

Note:  One  story,  Aeneas  Africanus,  by  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  is  such 
a  favorite  with  the  compiler  of  this  program  that  he  is  almost 
inclined  to  give  a  special  paper  to  this  story  alone.  He  certainly 
hopes  that  students  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  story  will  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it.  It  is  the  title 
story  of  a  volume  by  Edwards  and  is,  too,  printed  separately. 
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TENTH  MEETING 
Date Place.... 


General  Topic:  Story  Writers  of  the  South  (II) 
First  Paper  :       By 

Subject:    Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Stories  of  war  times  in  Virginia. 

c.  Portrayal  of  Negro  character. 

d.  Reading  from  Marse  Chan. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

For  selections  from  Page,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  463-469;  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  3854-3887. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  set :  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  II,  pp. 
120-152;  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  522- 
528;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  3849-3853. 

Stories  which  will  particularly  repay  study,  are :  Marse  Chan,  Meh  Lady, 
Una'  Edinburg,  Polly,  Old  Stracted,  and  volumes  of  stories  which 
should  be  considered  are :  In  Ole  Virginia,  Pastime  Stories,  and  Bred 
in  the  Bone. 

Second  Paper  :        By 

Subject:     George  Washington  Cable. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Creole  Life  in  the  work  of  Cable. 

c.  Cable's  prose  style.        , 

d.  Cable  as  a  novelist. 

Some  References  f.or  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Cable,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  417-423 ;  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature ,  vol.  II,  pp.  624-654. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see :  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol  II,  pp. 
619-624;  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  501-504. 

Old  Creole  Days  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful  volume  for  a  consider- 
ation of  his  short  stories.  Other  books  which  might  well  be  reviewed 
are :  The  Grandissimes,  Madame  Delphine,  Kincaid's  Battery,  and 
Strong  Hearts. 

Third   Paper  :        By 

Subject:     Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Stories  of  the  plantation  negro. 
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c.  Humor  in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Stuart. 

d.  An  estimate  of  her  prose  style. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Mrs.  Stuart,  see :  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XL, 
pp.  5152-5161. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and 
Literature,  pp.  538-541 ;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp. 
5145-5155. 

Some  of  her  works  to  be  studied,  are :  Golden  Wedding  and  Other  Tales, 
Sonny,  Second  Wooing  of  Salina  Sue  and  Other  Stories,  Napoleon 
Jackson,  Gentleman  of  the  Plush  Rocker,  Aunt  Amity's  Silver  Wed- 
ding, and  Other  Tales. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  "O.  Henry"  ( William  Sydney  Porter) 

"No  writer  of  distinction  has,  I  think,  been  more  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  short  story  in  English  than  O.  Henry.  Irving, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Bret  Harte,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  attained  fame 

in  other  fields The  essential  truthfulness  of  his  art  is 

what  gave  his  work  immediate  recognition,  and  accounts  for  his 
rise  from  journalism  to  literature.  There  is  poignancy  in  his 
pathos ;  desolation  in  his  tragedy ;  and  his  extraordinary  humor 
is  full  of  those  sudden  surprises  that  give  us  delight.  Uncritical 
readers  have  never  been  so  deeply  impressed  with  O.  Henry  as 
have  the  jaded  critics,  weary  of  the  old  trick  a  thousand  times 
repeated,  who  found  in  his  writings  a  freshness  and  originality 
amounting  to  genius."  William  Lyon  Phelps. 

First  Paper  :       By 

Subject :     The  Life  of  William  Sydney  Porter. 

a.  Boyhood  and  Youth. 

b.  The  Texas  period. 

Ranch  and  city  life. 
Journalism. 

c.  "The  Shadowed  Years." 

d.  In  "Bagdad-on-the-Subway." 

Three  volumes  which  are  all  but  indispensible  for  this  paper  are: 

0.  Henry  Biography,  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith. 

Through  the  Shadows  With  O.  Henry,  by  Al  Jennings. 

Waifs  and  Strays,  by  O.  Henry.  The  last  part  of  this  volume  is  given 
over  to  appreciations  and  estimates  of  O.  Henry  by  various 
critics  and  writers.  One  feature — the  index  to  the  O.  Henry 
stories,  281-293 — is  invaluable. 

Second   Paper  :        By 

Subject:     The  South  in  O.  Henry's  Stories. 

a.  Local  color  in  these  Southern  stories. 

b.  An  estimate  of  O.  Henry's  "sectionalism." 

c.  Reading  from  A  Municipal  Report  in  "Strictly  Business." 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

The  O.  Henry  Index  in  Waifs  and  Strays  lists  the  author's  southern  stories, 
by  states,  as  follows : 
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Alabama:    The  Ransome  of  Red  Chief  (In  Whirligigs)  ; 

Georgia:    Hostages  to  Moniiis  (In  The  Gentle  Reader)  ;  "The 

Rose  of  Dixie  (In  Options). 

Kentucky:    A  Blackjack  Bargainer  (In  Whirligigs). 

Shearing  the  Wolj  ]  ^-r  ^,  r-  u  r-  si  \ 
-r;  L-.f-  4:  D-  f  (I"  ^^^^  Gentle  Grafter) 
The  Ethics  of  Pig  ) 

Louisiana:    The  Renaissance  at  Charlcroi 

Whistling  Dick's  Christmas  Stocking 

Cherches  la  Fenime 

(In  Roads  of  Destiny) 
Tennessee:     A    Midsummer    Masquerade.      (In    The    Gentle 

Grafter) . 

October  and  June  (In  Sixes  and  Sevens). 

The  Whirligig  of  Life  (In  W'fiirligigs) . 
Virginia:    Best  Seller  (In  Options). 
Washington:   The  Hand  That  Rules  the  World  (In  The  Gentle 

Grafter) . 

A  Snapshot  at  the  President  (In  Rolling  Stones). 

The  Duplicity  of  Hargraves  (In  Sixes  and  Sevens). 
Indefinite:    The  Emancipation  of  Billy  )    (In  Roads  of 

The  Guardian  of  the  Accolade       )     Destiny). 

The  Church  With  an  Overshot  Wheel  )    (in  Sixes  and 

The  Door  of  Unrest  )     Sevens). 

Note  :  The  following  volumes  contain  forty  or  more  Texas  stories :  The 
Gentle  Grafter,  Heart  of  the  West,  Options,  Roads  of  Destiny,  Roll- 
ijig  Stones,  Sixes  and  Sevens,  Whirligigs. 

Third  Paper  :      By 

Subject:     New  York  in  O.  Henry's  Stories. 

a.  Social  classes  presented  by  O.  Henry. 

b.  Romance  in  a  great  city. 

c.  Local  color  of  "Bagdad-on-the-Subway." 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

All  of  the  stories  in  The  Trimmed  Lamp,  in  The  Four  Million  and  in  The 
Voice  of  the  City  deal  with  New  York.  The  same  may  be  said  for 
"Strictly  Business"  with  the  one  exception  of  "The  Municipal  Re- 
port." The  list  of  New  York  stories  is  too  long  for  inclusion  here, 
but  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  three  volumes  mentioned 
and  in  Options,  Rolling  Stones,  Sixes  and  Sevens,  and  Roads  of  Des- 
tiny. 

Note:  Readers  who  wish  a  one  volume  selection  of  the  stories  of  O. 
Henry  will  do  well  to  get  Selected  Stories  from  0.  Henry,  a  volume 
edited  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith  and  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Three  IVomen  Writers  of  the  South 

It  seems  likely  that  there  is  a  fairly  large  body  of  anonymous 
literature  in  the  South  written  by  women.  "In  days  gone  by," 
says  Mildred  Rutherford,  in  The  South  in  History  and  Liter- 
ature, "there  v^^as  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  all  Southern  women 
of  having  their  names  appear  in  print,  and  when  any  work  was 
published  it  was  under  an  assumed  name."  Mary  Noailles  Mur- 
free  enjoyed  her  anonymit)^  for  years ;  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 
published  her  first  stories  under  a  pseudonym.  But  the  propor- 
tion of  women  writers  of  repute  in  the  South  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  country.  In  addition  to 
the  three  names  for  this  meeting  some  eight  or  ten  women  writers 
are  considered  in  other  programs  of  this  series. 

First  Paper:       By 

Subject:     Margaret  J.  Preston — Poet. 

"The  best  woman  poet  of  the  South  is  undoubtedly  Margaret  J.  Preston. 
If  the  province  of  a  poet  be  to  make  one  think,  to  make  one  act,  to 
attribute  finer  feelings  and  motives  to  actions — then  she  vi^as  indeed 
a  true  poet "  Mildred  Rutherford. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Preston's  life. 

b.  Her  classical  training. 

c.  An  appreciation  of  Bcechenbrook. 

d.  Religious  poetry. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

For  selections  from  her  work,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  Zdl-ZAZ ; 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4239-4254. 

For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  II, 
pp.  23-46;  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  the  South,  pp.  431-438;  Ruth- 
erford, The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  431-435;  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol  X,  pp.  4235-4239. 

Volumes  which  one  will  do  well  to  work  with,  are :  Decchcnbrook,  Old 
Songs  and  New,  Cartoons,  For  Love's  Sake,  Colonial  Ballads. 

Second   Paper  :        By 

Subject:     Mary  Johnson — Novelist. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  The  historical  element  in  her  work. 
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c.  The  romance  element  in  her  writing. 

d.  A  review  of  her  latest  book — Silver  Cross. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 
For  selections  from  her  writing,  see :   Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VI, 

pp.  2763-2779. 
For  criticism  and  biography,  see :    Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and 

Literature,  pp.   612-614;   Library   Southern  Literature,  vol.   VI,   pp. 

2757-2762. 
Some  novels  which  ought  to  be  considered,  are :    Prisoners  of  Hope,  To 

Have  and  To  Hold,  Audrey,  The  Long  Role,  Silver  Cross. 

Third  Paper:       By 


Subject :     "Charles  Egbert  Craddock"  (Mary  Noailles 
Murfree)  Short  Story  Writer. 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Setting  of  Craddock  stories. 

c.  The  mountaineer  life  portrayed. 

d.  Craddock's  use  of  Nature. 

e.  Craddock's  prose  style. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Craddock's  work,  see :    Trent,  Southern   Writers,  pp. 

438-444;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  3727-3745. 
For   criticism   and   biography,    see :     Baskervill,   Southern    Writers,   vol    I, 

pp.  357-404 ;   Rutherford,  The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp. 

510-512;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  2i72\-2i726. 
Volumes  of  short  stories  which  might  be  studied,  are :    In  the   Tennessee 

Mountains,  The  Mystery  of  White  Fall  Mountain,  The  Bushwhackers, 

and  Other  Stories. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Southern  Lyricists  {1) 

A  program  which  would  hope  to  do  justice  to  all  of  the 
writers  of  lyrics  in  the  South  would  be  too  unwieldy  for  a  hun- 
dred meetings  of  such  scope  as  this.  The  list  suggested  here  is 
frankly  arbitrary  and  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  interests  and  de- 
mands of  any  particular  locality.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
the  bulk  of  Southern  poetry  will  loom  larger  once  local  preju- 
dices are  set  apart  and  the  many  names  proposed  for  honors  are 
reduced  to  a  few — a  few  to  be  studied  intensively.  When  that  is 
done,  the  men  to  remain  will  very  probably  be  found  among 
the  two  score  poets  considered  in  this  and  other  meetings. 

First  Paper  :       By 


Subject :     Francis  Scott  Key  and  Mirabeau   Buona- 
parte Lamar. 

a.  Biographical  notes  on  the  two  men. 

b.  Conditions  which  led  to  the  writing  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

c.  Reading  of  selections  from  Lamar. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Selections  from  the  writing  of  Lamar  are  to  be  found,  in :  Trent,  Southern 
Writers,  pp.  158-160  and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp. 
2990-3002.  A  critical  and  biographical  statement  is  found  in  Li- 
brary of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII,  pp.  2987-2990.  Reminiseences 
of  Famous  Georgians,  by  L.  L.  Knight  also  contains  information  on 
Lamar.  Francis  Scott  Key  is  noted  in  any  book  on  American  liter- 
ature as  well  as  in  Rutherford's  The  South  in  History  and  Liter- 
ature, pp.  97-100.  Should  the  person  responsible  for  this  paper  be 
able  to  secure  a  copy  of  Lamar's  Verse  Memorials  (1857)  an  inter- 
esting paper  is  assured.  Trent  says  this  volume  "is  probably  the 
most  extraordinary  repository  of  extempore  effusions  addressed  by 
a  gallant  gentleman  to  lovely  ladies  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  literature.  The  belles  of  nearly  every  important  Georgia 
town  and  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  other  Southern  states  are  celebra- 
ted in  easy  stanzas " 
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Second   Paper  :        By. 


Subject:     Edward    Coote    Pinkney,    and    Alexander 
Beaufort  Meek. 

a.  Brief  biographical  notes  on  the  two  men. 

b.  Estimates  of  the  style  of  Pinkney  and  Meek. 

c.  Reading  of  selections  representative  of  each. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Selections  from  the  poetry  of  Pinkney  are  found  in  Trent,  Southern  Writers, 
pp.  160-167  and  the  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  4067- 
4078.  Critical  and  biographical  statements  are  given  in  Library  South- 
ern Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  4063-4067  and  Sewanec  Rcvieiv,  May 
1898.     A  volume  of  his  verse  should  be  secured  for  review. 

Selections  from  the  poetry  of  Meek  are  available  in  Trent,  Southern  Writers, 
pp.  258-266  and  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  3605- 
3628.  For  criticism  and  biography,  see:  Rutherford,  The  South  in 
History  and  Literature,  pp.  199-204,  and  Library  Southern  Literature, 
vol.  Vill,  pp.  3599-3604. 

Third  Paper  :       By 


Subject:     Theodore    O'Hara   and    Philip    Pendleton 
Cooke. 

a.  Brief  biographical  statements  about  these  men. 

b.  Estimate  of  reading  from  O'Hara's  preserved  poems. 

c.  Cooke's  interest  in  mediaeval  literature. 

d.  Reading  of  "Florence  Vane"  by  Cooke. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Selections  from  these  two  poets  are  found  in  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
280-283  and  276-280  as  well  as  The  Library  of  Southern  Literature, 
vol.  IX,  pp.  3827-3831  (O'Hara)  and  vol.  Ill,  pp.  1069-1082  (Cooke). 
The  Century  for  May,  1890  contains  a  valuable  article  on  O'Hara,  and 
Link,  Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  248-270  is  useful 
for  a  consideration  of  Cooke.  Files  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger from  1835-1850  will  give  further  examples  of  the  verses  of 
Cooke. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topics:  Southern  Lyricists  (II) 
First  Paper  :       By 


Subject:    Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  and  Irwin  Russell. 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement  for  each  man. 

b.  Hayne's  poetry  and  the  Confederacy. 

c.  Southern  nature  in  the  poetry  of  Hayne. 

d.  Russell's  negro  dialect  poems. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Paul  Hamilton  Haj-ne : 

For  selections,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  320-329 ;  Wauchope, 
Writers  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  203-213;  Library  Southern  Lit- 
erature, vol.  V,  pp.  2272-2297.  For  biographical  and  critical 
materials,  see:  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  318-320;  Wau- 
chope, Writers  of  South  Carolina;  Library  Southern  Liter- 
ature, vol.  V,  pp.  2265-2271 ;  Link,  Pioneers  of  Southern  Liter- 
ature, vol.  I,  pp.  43-87;  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and  Lit- 
erature, pp.  452-462;  Holliday,  History  of  Southern  Literature, 
pp.  334-343 ;  Manly,  Southern  Literature ;  Davidson,  Living 
Writers  of  the  South.  For  collections  of  his  poetry,  see: 
Poems  (complete  edition)   and  Legends  and  Lyrics. 

Irwin  Russell : 

For  selections,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  457-463  and  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4608-4622.  For  bio- 
graphical and  critical  material,  see :  Baskervill,  Southern 
Writers,  vol.  I,  pp.  1-40;  Davidson,  Living  Writers  of  South, 
pp.  508-526 ;  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp. 
542-546;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  X,  pp.  4601-4607. 
His  Poems  are  published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 

Second   Paper  :        By 


Subject:     John  Banister  Tabb  and  Samuel  Minturn 
Peck. 

a.  Biographical  notes  on  the  two  men. 

b.  Father  Tabb's  work  in  the  field  of  short  lyrics. 

c.  Peck's  society  verse  ("ballroom"  verse). 

d.  Reading  of  Peck's  "Grapevine  Swing." 
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Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
John  Banister  Tabb : 

For  selections,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  475-477  Library 
Southern  Literature,  vol.  XII,  pp.  5167-5177.  There  is  a  bio- 
graphical and  critical  sketch  in  Library  Soiithern  Literature, 
vol.  XII,  pp.  5163-5166.  His  verses  are  published  in  various 
small  volumes  of  vi^hich  Lyrics  and  Later  Lyrics  are  repre- 
sentative. A  "selected"  collection  is  published  by  Small,  May- 
nard,  Boston. 

Samuel  Minturn  Peck : 

For  selections,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp.  484-492  and  Li- 
brary Southern  Literature,  vol.  IX,  pp.  3957-3979.  Biographical 
and  critical  material  is  found  in  the  following:  Baskervill, 
Southern  Writers,  vol.  II,  pp.  291-332;  Rutxierford,  South  in 
History  and  Literature,  pp.  644-650 ;  Library  Southern  Liter- 
ature, vol.  IX,  pp.  3951-3956.  Cap  and  Bells,  Rings  and  Love- 
Knots,  Chimes  and  Roses  are  three  volumes  of  verse  publish- 
ed by  Fred  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  Alabama  Sketches 
(prose)  is  published  by  A,  C.  McClurg  and  Co.,  Chicago. 

Third  Paper  :       By 

Subject:  Madison  Julius  Cawein. 

a.  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Cawein. 

b.  Kentucky  "color"  in  Cawein's  verse. 

c.  Cawein  as  the  poet  of  beauty. 

d.  Classic  qualities  in  his  writing. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

For  selections  from  Cawein's  verse,  see :  Trent,  Southern  Writers,  pp. 
507-515;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  II,  pp.  790-821. 

For  biographical  and  critical  material,  see :  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers, 
vol.  II,  pp.  332-379;  Rutherford,  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp. 
676-680 ;  Townsend,  Kentuckians  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  137- 
152;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  11,  pp.  785-789. 

His  poems  have  been  published  in  numerous  volumes ;  perhaps  the  best 
collection  for  use  in  this  paper  is  the  selection  made  by  himself  and 
published  by  Macmillan.  (This  book  has  an  introduction  by  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells). 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Sidney  Lanier 

Teacher,  soldier,  signal  officer  on  Confederate  blockade  run- 
ners, musician,  novelist,  and  poet — Lanier  unites  at  once  much 
of  the  old  and  much  of  the  new  in  the  South.  He  belongs  to 
Dixie  far  more  definitely  than  does  Poe — as  to  the  subject  matter 
of  his  work,  temperament,  and  interests.  In  this  sense,  then,  it 
may  be  argued  that  Lanier  is  the  greatest  of  our  Southern  poets. 

First  Paper  :       By 

Subject :     The  Life  of  Sidney  Lanier. 

a.  Boyhood  and  youth. 

b.  Service  to  the  Confederacy. 

c.  The  part  music  played  in  his  life. 

d.  His  later  years — music  and  poetry. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

The  biography  of  Sidney  Lanier,  by  Professor  Mims,  will  be  found  to  be 
the  one  volume  most  useful  for  this  paper.  Other  valuable  refer- 
ences are :  Baskervill,  Southern  Writers,  vol.  I,  pp.  137-299 ;  Ruth- 
erford, The  South  in  History  and  Literature,  pp.  485-498 ;  Davidson 
Living  Writers  of  the  South;  Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  VII, 
pp.  3041-3045.  There  is  also  a  fairly  large  magazine  bibliography  on 
the  subject. 

Second   Paper  :        By 

Subject :     Lanier  and  Music. 

a.  His  theory  of  the  relations  of  music  to  poetry. 

1.  Reading  from  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  The  Symphony  by 
•way  of  illustration. 

b.  Singing  of  Lanier  songs. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Again  the  biography  of  Lanier  by  Mims  will  be  helpful.  See  also  the 
Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier — especially  those  relating  to  music.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  go  into  this  musical  phase  of  the  program 
thoroughly  ought  to  have  Lanier's  Science  of  Verse.  Several  of 
Lanier's  poems  have  been  set  to  music  by  various  composers.  A  use- 
ful list  is  appended: 
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Five  Songs  by  Sidney  Lanier  (Music  by  Camp)  John  Church 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

Sunset  by  Sidney  Lanier,  (Music  by  Dudley  Buck)  G.  Schirmer, 
New  York. 

Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master,  by  Sidney  Lanier,   (Music  by 

Chadwick)   Chas.  H.  Ditson  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Third  Paper:       By. 

Subject:     Lanier  and  the  South. 

a.  Southern  nature  in  Laniers'  poetry. 

Poems  particularly  useful  here  are :  Corn,  The  Marshes  of  Glynn, 
Song  of  the  Cliattalwochee,  From  the  Flats,  Tampa  Robins,  and 
Sunrise. 

b.  Lanier's  dislike  of  industrialism. 

Passages  in  Tlie  Symphony  will  support  this. 

c.  Lanier's  vision  for  the  New  South. 

Corn  is  one  poem  which  will  prove  useful. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

By  far  the  best  material  to  work  with  is  the  poetry  of  Lanier.  A  thorough 
reading  of  his  poems  will  prove  a  pleasant  and  instructive  task. 
The  references  given  for  the  first  and  second  papers  will  prove  use- 
ful here — particularly  the  Mims  biography.  In  addition  one  would 
do  well  to  see  the  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  vol. 
II,  pp.  331-346.  Selections  from  the  poet  are  given  in  Trent,  South- 
ern Writers,  pp.  407-417  and  The  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  vol. 
VIII,  pp.  3045-3077. 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Southern  Literature — An  Estimate 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  make  a  final  summary  and 
estimate  of  the  literary  value  of  past  work,  to  survey  what  is 
being  done  by  our  writers  to-day,  and  to  attempt  to  indicate  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  That  this  program  may  not  resolve 
itself  into  mere  thoughtless  praise  and  admiration,  it  would 
seem  well  to  have  the  meeting  in  charge  of  that  member  of  the 
organization  whose  bent  is  most  keenly  critical  and  whose  en- 
thusiasm is  well  under  control.  If  the  papers  are  to  be  valuable, 
they  must  be  independent,  original,  and  genuine  efforts  at  sincere 
estimates. 

First  Paper  :       By 

Subject:     Southern  Literature — Looking  Backward. 

a.  Broad   periods   of    Southern   Literature,    their   characteristics   and   their 

most  important  writers. 

b.  Relative  value  of  the  work  done  in  various  fields  of  writing — verse,  the 

novel,  the  short  story,  oratory,  etc. 

c.  Conditions    (geographical,  racial,  etc.)    which  have  exerted  an  influence 

on  creative  writing  in  the  South. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Almost  any  text-book  on  Southern  Literature  will  be  suggestive,  but  the 
student  should  read  these  with  a  firm  determination  to  be  indepen- 
dent in  his  conclusions.  The  following  books  have  chapters  or  papers 
on  this  subject: 

Link,  Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature,  vol.  I,  pp.  1-42. 
Montrose  Moses,  Literature  of  the  South,  pp.  445-475, 
Library  Southern  Literature,  vol.  XI,  pp.  5025-5048. 
Note:    It  would  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  have  the  members  of  the 
group  pursuing  this  reading  take  a  vote  on  the  ten  names  which  have 
meant  the  most  in  Southern  literature.     Were  this  done,  the  com- 
piler of  this  program  would  be  glad  to  be  notified  of  the  results 
of  the  ballot. 
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Second  Paper:        By. 


Subject:     Contemporary  Literary  Magazines  of  the 
South. 

a.  Brief  sketch  of  Southern  Hterary  magazines  of  the  past. 

b.  A  consideration  of  present-day  magazines. 

The  Reviewer — Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Double-Dealer — New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

The  Scwanee  Review — Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

South  Atlantic  Quarterly — Durham,  North  Carolina. 

The  Texas  Review — Austin,  Texas. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

The  best  references  here  are  copies  of  the  magazines  discussed.  The  four 
under  "b"  can  easily  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  publications  them- 
selves. The  magazines  of  the  past  will  not  be  so  easy  except  where 
old  files  are  available.  By  way  of  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the 
great  number  of  literary  magazines  which  have  been  started  and 
failed  it  may  be  of  interest  to  read  O.  Henry's  story,  "Rose  of 
Dixit"  in  the  volume  called  Options. 

Third  Paper:       By 

Subject:     Southern   Literature — Looking   Forward. 

a.  Are  we  in  the  midst  of  a  real  literary  renaissance? 

b.  A  survey  of  contemporary  writers  of  the  South. 

James  Branch  Cabell, 

Alice  Hegan  Rice, 

Stark  Young, 

Melville  Davisson  Post, 

Olive  Til  ford  Dargan, 

H.  L.  Mencken, 

Conrad  Aiken, 

Ellen  Glasgow  and  others. 

c.  Literary  material  in  the  South. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Since  this  is  a  thoroughly  contemporary  subject  printed  references  are  rare 
and  bound  to  be  of  little  value.  The  paper  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  contemporary  literature  or 
anxious  to  learn  something  of  it.  The  best  references  are  the  cur- 
rent literary  magazines  and  modern  books.  For  "c"  the  April  1922 
issue  of  Poetry — A  Magazine  of  Verse  should  be  read.  This  is  a 
"Southern  Number"  given  over  to  poets  of  the  South  and  contains, 
also,  a  very  valuable  article  on  Poetry  South  by  Hervey  Alien  and 
DuBose  Heyward. 
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SUGGESTED  MEETINGS 

1.  Different  groups  making  use  of  this  program  will  have  different  in- 
terests. Most  of  the  meetings  here  outlined  are  capable  of  almost  indefi- 
nite expansion  as  the  material  contained  is  often  too  comprehensive  for 
a  thorough  handling  in  one  meeting.  The  eleven  poets  listed  under  the 
two  meetings  given  over  to  "Southern  Lyricists,"  for  example,  might  each 
be  the  subject  for  a  paper  or,  even,  for  a  whole  meeting.  Some  groups 
too,  will  wish  to  add  other  names. 

2.  Groups  in  states  other  than  North  Carolina  will  wish  to  omit  the  first 
two  meetings.  In  their  place  may  be  substituted  meetings  on  the  liter- 
ature of  the  home  state.  The  Library  of  Southern  Literature  (index 
volume)  contains  very  comprehensive  outlines  for  each  of  the  Southern 
states  which  would  serve  as  the  basis  for  such  programs. 

3.  Politically-minded  groups  may  wish  to  make  a  study  of  the  literature  of 
Southern  statesmanship.  Calhoun,  Hayne,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  offer 
material  which  would  make  a  very  interesting  meeting. 
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STUDIES  IN  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  program^  Studies  in  Southern  Literature  is  based  on 
Trent's  Southern  Writers.  Other  books  referred  to  throughout 
the  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  University  Library  to  registered 
clubs.  The  registration  for  this  course  is  $5.00,  for  which  ten 
copies  of  the  program  and  one  copy  of  Trent's  Southern  Writers 
are  furnished. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  may  be  obtained  for  50c 
each  and  additional  copies  of  Trents'  Southern  Writers  may  be 
obtained  for  $2.80. 

THE  LOAN  OF  BOOKS 

Books  and  other  material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the 
Extension  Division  upon  the  following  terms :  The  club  must 
first  register  and  pay  the  required  fee.  Requisition  blanks  for 
reference  books  will  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  each  club.  These 
must  be  filled  out  and  returned  when  material  is  needed. 

The  secretary  should  order  the  books  at  least  two  weeks  be- 
fore they  are  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by  return  mail  will 
be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that  they  will  reach 
their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  in  two  weeks 
from  the  date  they  are  issued,  which  is  stamped  on  the  book 
pocket  on  the  first  page  of  the  book.  The  club  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  of  books  kept  over  two 
weeks.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be  extended  one 
week. 

Transportation   charges    both   ways   are   borne   by   the   club. 
Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to : 
Women's  Club  Section, 

Bureau  of  Public  Discussi»jn, 

University  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

In  this  course  of  study  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange 
a  series  of  programs  which  arc  well  abreast  of  contemporary 
writing  in  drama,  short-story,  novel,  and  poetry.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  warn  against  any  expectation  that  the  course  will 
keep  up  to  the  minute  with  literature  of  the  day.  Even  if  it  were 
advisable  to  do  so,  the  difficulties  of  being  immediately  up-to-date 
in  a  set  scheme  of  study  are  real.  Time  must  elapse  between  the 
first  publication  of  a  story  or  a  drama  and  its  inclusion  in  a  col- 
lection available  for  group  study.  An  advantage,  however,  lies 
in  this  limitation:  the  sifting  process  has  been  performed  for  us 
by  the  editor  who  has  selected  the  better  examples  of  current 
writing.  Suggestions  are  made  in  the  programs  for  bringing 
some  of  the  topics  up-to-date  by  the  use  of  reviews  and  mag- 
azines. 

In  the  main,  the  programs  are  based  upon  the  following  col- 
lections :  "The  Best  Plays  of  1920-1921,"  edited  by  Burns  Mantle 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  1921)  ;  "The  Best  Short  Stories 
of  1921,"  edited  by  E.  J.  O'Brien  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 1922)  ;  "O.  Henry  Prize  Stories  of  1921,"  edited  by  Blanche 
WiUiams  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co..  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1922)  ; 
and  "The  New  Poetry,"  edited  by  Harriet  Monroe  and  Alice 
Corbin  Henderson  (Macmillan,  New  York,  revised  edition, 
1920.) 

Critical  comment  upon  the  contents  of  these  collections  is, 
quite  naturally,  not  so  abundant  and  not  so  easily  accessible  as 
writing  about  older  literature.  The  most  of  what  has  been  writ- 
ten of  this  nature  is  contained  in  magazines.  Wherever  such 
comment  is  easily  available  reference  to  it  has  been  made.  The 
collections  themselves  are  provided  with  helpful  editorial  ap- 
paratus. 

It  cannot  justly  be  claimed  that  a  great  share  of  the  writing 
on  which  this  study  is  based  is  a  deep  enrichment  of  English  and 
American  literature.  As  the  years  pass,  the  value  of  a  good  deal 
of  it  will  probably  seem  small.  But  as  a  record  of  contemporary 
life — of  our  interests,  emotions,  and  means  of  expression — the 
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material  is  well  worthy  of  our  concern.  Reference  is  made  to 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  written  output  of  our  year  and  the 
immediately  passed  ones.  We  can  hope  merely  to  observe  some 
of  the  apparent  tendencies  of  recent  literature  and  to  become 
(acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  writers  who  hold  the  stage  in  this 
our  day.  The  work  of  the  best  of  these  is  undoubtedly  of  per- 
■manent  merit. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 

FIRST  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Some  Contemporary  Dramatics 

See  "The  Plays  and  Their  Authors,"  pp.  347ff.  in  Mantle's 
The  Best  Plays  of  1920-1921  and  "Plays  Produced  in  New  York," 
pp.  355ff.  of  the  same  volume.  Add  to  the  lists  by  reference  to 
newer  books  of  plays  and  to  reviews  of  more  recent  productions. 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     Eugene  O'Neill. 

O'Neill  has  been  widely  proclaimed  in  the  past  year  or  two  as  the  leading 
American  playwright. 

a.  His  life  and  training  for  writing  plays. 

b.  His  early  performances  by  the  Provincetown  Players. 

c.  His  professional  success. 

d.  "Emperor  Jones"  and  his  other  plays. 

Other  plays  of  O'Neill  that  should  be  read  are :    "Beyond  the  Horizon," 
"Difif'rent,"  and  "Gold." 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
Among  the  articles  that  have  been  written  about  O'Neill,   the   following 

may  be  cited: 
Everybody's,  43,  49  (1920).     Literary  Digest,  64,  33   (Feb.  28,  1920). 
Weekly  Review,  3,  567-8  (Dec.  8,  19"20)  ;  4,  207-209. 
Current  Opinion,  68,  339-345. 

Nation,  110,  241-2;  113,  626.     Theatre  Arts  Magazine,  4,  286-289;  5,  29-59. 
Outlook,  126,  710-711. 

Independent,  105,  158-159;  107,  236.     Nezv  Republic,  29,  20. 
Century,  103,  351. 


Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Sir  James  Barrie. 

a.  Barrie's  early  drama. 

"Quality   Street,"    "The   Little    Minister,"    "The   Admiral   Crichton." 

b.  Barrie's  whimsy  and  humor. 
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c.  Barrie's  recent  interest  in  spiritism  in  his  plays. 

The  best  example  is,  of  course,  "Mary  Rose."     Other  plays  on  the  same 
subject  are :   "The  New  Word,"  and  "The  Well  Remembered  Voice." 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 
Manly  and  Rickert,  Conteviporary  British  Literature,  p.  11. 
Century,  88,  801  (1914). 
Independent,  97,  264  (1919). 
New  Republic,  18,  186  (1919). 
Living  Age,  305,  492-494. 
Current  Opinion,  68,  647-648. 
Phelps,  W.  L.,  Essays  on  Modern  Dramatists. 
Clark,  B.  H.,  British  and  American  Drama  of  Today,  165flF. 
Dickinson,  T.  H.,  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  England,  230-236. 
North  American  Reviezv,  December,  1920. 
The  Bookman,  February,  1917  and  February,  1919. 


SECOND  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Representation  of  American  Life  in  Recent  Plays 

We  are  today  extraordinarily  self-conscious.  We  are  striv- 
ing to  find  out  what  we  are.  We  are,  therefore,  extremely 
critical  of  our  manners  and  our  beliefs  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
our  uncertainty,  unusually  liberal  in  our  judgments.  The  play 
which  examines  our  conduct  and  tests  our  ideals  may  be  an 
important  social  document. 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:    The  Younger  Generation  in  "Nice  People." 

The  younger  generation  is  the  subject  of  much  examination  and  criticism 
at  the  hands  of  the  older.  The  relation  of  parent  to  child ;  the  basis 
of  association  between  the  sexes ;  modern  amusements ;  the  effect  of 
almost  unlimited  spending  money — these  and  similar  aspects  of  pres- 
ent-day life  are  familiar  topics  of  discussion  am.ong  us,  and  are  the 
social  concerns  upon  which  "Nice  People"  is  built. 

a.  The  picture  of  society  Miss  Crothers  draws. 

b.  The  general  truth  or  falsity  of  the  representation. 

c.  The  conclusions  of  the  author. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Everybody's,  45,  87-94. 

Literary  Digest,  70,  30  (July  2,  1921). 

"American   Spirit  in  the  American  Drama,"  Nation,  108,   560-562    (April 

2,  1919). 
Note:    It  should  be  observed  that  all  the  plays   in   "The   Best   Plays   of 

1920-1921"  are  cut  by  the  editor.     The  omitted  dialogue  is,  however, 

summarized  in  the  interspersed  narrative. 

Second  Paper  :    By 


Subject:      Reasons   for   the    Success   of   "The    First 
Year." 

The  play  deals  with  very  human  problems :  marriage  and  the  giving  in 
marriage  and  the  conflict  between  the  romance  of  getting  married 
and  the  realism  of  getting  on  after  matrimony.  The  problem  is 
given  a  modern  setting  and  is  happily  resolved  at  the  end. 
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a.  Facts  as  to  its  popularity. 

b.  The  homeliness  and  humanness  of  the  characters  and  their  positions. 

c.  The  naturalness  of  the  life  portrayed. 

d.  The  humor  of  the  situations. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Naturally,  the  main  source  of  the  material  for  this  paper  and  for  a  number 
of  others  on  our  programs  is  the  play  or  the  story  itself.  The  intro- 
duction in  the  text  will  furnish  some  information,  and  the  following 
references  will  be  of  some  value : 

Everybody's,  44,  54-55. 

Current  Opinion,  70,  343-351    (March,  1921). 

Note  :  For  any  one  of  the  drama  programs  may  be  substituted  the  reading 
of  one  or  more  of  the  plays  by  the  members  of  the  club. 


THIRD  MEETING 

Date Place 


General  Topic:  Foreign  Drama  on  the  American  Stage 

The  American  stage  has  always  been  cosmopolitan.  Not  only 
English  plays,  easily  understood  on  account  of  the  common 
language,  but  translations  of  plays  from  foreign  tongues  have 
found  receptive  hearings  in  America.  Our  wide-spread  interests 
and  the  varied  make-up  of  our  population  are,  in  part,  responsible 
for  this.  The  question  naturally  arises  whether  this  condition  is 
beneficial  or  not  for  the  production  of  native  American  drama. 


First  Paper  :     By. 


Subject:      The    Foreign    Dramatists    in    "The    Best 
Plays  of  1920-1921." 

a.  One   half   the   plays  by   foreigners :    "Deburau,"    "The    Green   Goddess," 

"Liliom,"  "Mary  Rose,"  and  "The  Skin  Game." 

b.  The  foreign  atmosphere  and  customs  in  these  plays. 

c.  Limitations    upon    the   acceptance   of    these    plays   on    account   of    their 

foreignness. 

d.  Their  popularity. 


Second  Paper :    By 

Subject:     "Liliom." 

The  play  has  been  very  violently  disliked  and  equally  strongly  admired. 
The  atmosphere  and  motives  of  the  play  are  obviously  foreign,  and 
it  has  puzzled  many  American  readers  and  spectators. 

a.  The  popularity  of  "Liliom." 

b.  Its  unusualness  of  the  mixture  of  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  the  sordid 

and  the  beautiful. 

c.  The  peculiarity  of  the  play's  structure. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Nciv  Republic,  26,  299  (May  4,  '21)  ;  Review,  4,  444-446  (May  7,  '21); 
Nation,  112,  695  (May  11,  '21);  Literary  Digest,  69,  24-25  (May 
21,  '21)  ;  Outlook,  128,  153-154  (May  25.  '21)  ;  Current  Opinion,  71, 
187-197  (Aug.  '21). 
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FOURTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:    Centers  of  Dramatic  Production 

A  wide  review  of  the  forms  of  entertainment  provided  on  the 
professional  stage  for  a  year  is  furnished  on  pages  355  to  453  of 
Mantle's  "The  Best  Plays  of  1920-1921."  The  nature  of  other 
dramatic  productions  in  America  may  be  found  by  consulting 
"The  Drama,"  and  "The  Theatre  Arts  Magazine."  These  are 
inot,  however,  necessarily  the  most  significant  performances  for 
the  cultivation  of  drama  in  America.  See  Drama,  10,  29-30 
(1919). 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:    Little  Theatre  Movement. 

Non-professional  play  centers  have  been  established  at  various  places  in 
the  country  in  the  past  few  years.  Community  theatres  and  small 
group  playhouses  have  grown  up  in  the  large  cities  and  in  the  small 
towns.  Hope  for  a  native  drama  is  revived  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  in  this  movement. 

a.  Extent  of  the  movement. 

b.  Most  successful  undertakings. 

c.  Kind  of  dramas  produced. 

d.  Future  of  the  movement. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Nation,  108,  702-3  (May  3,  1919). 

Theatre  Arts  Magazine,  4,  344-345   (Oct.  '20). 

A  paper  prepared  by  W.  P.  Eaton  for  the  Drama  League  of  America  and 

published  in  The  Drama,  July,  1921. 
Producing  in  Little  Theatres,  Clarence  Stratton,  H.  Holt,  1921. 
"Significant  Community  Playhouses  Active  Throughout  the  United  States," 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb.  14,  1922. 
Current  numbers  of  The  Drama. 

Second  Paper  :    By 

Subject:     The  Carolina  Playmakers. 

The  distinctive  work  of  the  Universitj^  of  North  Carolina  dramatic  center, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  F.  H.  Koch,  has  been  the  production 
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of  original  dramas  of  North  Carolina  life.  The  work  of  the  organ- 
ization has  not  been  confined,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  to  Chapel 
Hill.  The  Playmakers  have  made  several  successful  tours  of  the 
State,  and  commemorative  pageants  have  been  staged  in  tv^ro  or  three 
North  Carolina  towns  by  the  University  organization. 

a.  The  field  for  folk-drama  in  North  Carolina. 

b.  The  Carolina  Playmakers'  eflforts  to  cover  this  field. 

c.  The  worth  of  this  efifort  toward  understanding  the  life  of  the  State. 

d.  Recognition  of  the  Playmakers  outside  of  North  Carolina. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

"The  Carolina  Playmakers,"  Survey,  July,  1922. 
"The  Folk-Theatre,"  Survey,  47,  273  (Nov.  19,  '21). 
"The  Carolina  Playmakers,"  Reviciv  of  Reviews,  Sept.,  1919. 
"The  Carolina  Playmakers,"  The  Theatre  Magazine,  Oct.,  1920. 
"Folk-Playmaking,"  Theatre  Arts  Magazine,  April,  1920. 
"All  the  World's  a  Stage,"  Red  Cross  Magazine,  Jan.,  1920. 
"The  Acted  Drama  in  Our  Colleges  and  Universities,"  The  Drama,  Oct- 
Nov.,  1921. 
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FIFTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Makers  of  Our  Recent  Short-Stories 

The  demand  of  the  reading  public  for  short-stories  is  so  great 
that  their  makers  outnumber  all  other  writers.  Most  of  our  best 
novelists  and  dramatists  also  write  short-stories.  Only  two  have 
been  chosen  for  special  consideration  here,  though  many  others 
deserve  extended  study,  any  one  of  whom  may  be  substituted  on 
the  program  for  either  of  the  writers  named  below. 

First  Paper  :     By 

Siibject:     Wilbur  Daniel  Steele. 

Note  the  continued  appearance  of  his  stories  in  O'Brien's  "Best  Short- 
Stories"  since  1914  and  the  number  of  prize  stories  he  has  written. 
His  recognition  by  the  most  critical  judges  places  him  very  near,  if 
not  at,  the  top  of  younger  American  short-story  writers.  A  col- 
lected volume  of  his  stories  is  Land's  End. 

a.  His  life  and  early  training. 

b.  The  most  notable  of  his  stories. 

c.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  his  stories. 

d.  His  recent  sojourn  in  Africa. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 
References  for  this  paper  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


Second  Paper  :    By, 


Subject:     Susan  Glaspell. 

Miss  Glaspell  commands  our  attention  because  she  not  only  writes  most 
seriously  upon  the  deepest  of  subjects,  but  also  stands  out  equally 
prominently  for  her  fully  developed  sense  of  humor. 

a.  Her  success  as  a  dramatist. 

See  her  plays  "Neighbors,"  "Suppressed  Desires,"  and  "Inheritors." 

b.  The  qualities  of  her  humor. 

See  especially  "Government  Goat,"  where  her  humor  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  comic  writers. 

c.  An  analysis  of  "The  Past." 

O'Brien's  "Best  Short-Stories  of  1921,"  p.  168. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Nation,  111,  509-510  (Nov.  3,  1920)  ;  112,  515   (April  6,  1921). 
Review,  4,  344-346  (April  13,  1921). 
New  Republic,  29,  47  (Dec.  7,  1921). 
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SIXTH  MEETING 
Date Place... 


General  Topic:  The  Scope  and  Range  of  the  Present-day  Short-Story 

The  American  short-story  of  the  day  has  spread  its  interests 
from  the  older  "garden  patch"  so  as  to  touch  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  earth.  Nor  is  it  merely  geographical  curiosity 
which  directs  this  interest ;  sympathy  for  the  far-away  dwellers 
of  the  earth  exhibited  in  our  fictional  writing  marks  the  passing 
of  our  narrow  isolation. 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:     Variety  of  Geographical  Settings. 

a.  Analyze  the  first  ten  stories  in  each  volume  of  our  short-stories  as  to 

their  geographical  location. 

b.  Variety  of  racial  characters. 

c.  The  purpose  of  choice  of  geographical  setting. 

d.  Connection  between  this  and  the  large  number  of  naturalized  Americans 

now  writing  short-stories. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Introduction  to  O'Brien's  "Best  Short-Stories  of  1921,"  p.  xiii. 
Ramsay,  R.  L.,  Short  Stories  of  America. 

Second  Paper:    By 


Subject:    Variety  of  Social  Conditions  in  Our  Short 
Stories. 

Current  stories  are  not  confined  to  any  class,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor. 
The  trash  gatherer  is  the  hero  of  Tristram  Tupper's  "Grit" ;  two  con- 
victs furnish  the  personal  interest  in  O.  F.  Lewis'  "The  Get-away" ; 
while  the  hero  and  heroine  of  "high  society"  appear  in  Ellen  Glas- 
gow's "The  Past."  All  stages  of  American  life  between  the  two 
pass  in  review  as  we  read  contemporary  American  fiction. 

a.  Classification  of  the  social  rank  of  the  characters  in  the  first  five  stories 

in  each  of  our  short-story  volumes. 

b.  Sympathetic  or  non-sympathetic  attitude  of  author  toward  his  characters. 

c.  Humanizing  of  persons  of  lower  orders — an  attempt  to  understand  their 

hopes   and   fears — as  opposed  to  the  older  practice  of  using  them 
mainly  for  contrast  or  for  humorous  purposes. 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Form  of  the  Contemporary  Short -Story 

A  wider  range  of  subject-matter,  place,  and  type  of  charac- 
ter is  found  in  the  present-day  short-story  than  was  known  in 
the  older,  more  narrowly  restricted  type.  The  large  and  more 
varied  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century  is  reflected  in  the 
newer  short-story.  But  the  essential  qualities  of  the  form  re- 
main unchanged;  we  still  have  the  three  important  classes  of 
story :  stories  of  plot,  stories  of  setting,  and  stories  of  character. 


First  Paper:     By 

Subject:    The  Story  of  Plot. 

The  story  of  plot  is  one  in  which  the  events  might  have  happened  in  many 
other  places  and  to  many  other  people  without  changing  the  story, 
as  in  "Fanutza."  Interest  in  such  a  story  depends  largely  upon  the 
mechanical  manipulation  of  the  action  by  the  author.  This  is  the 
simplest  form  of  story.  The  detective  story  is  one  of  the  most 
common  sorts  of  plot  short-story.  Illustrate  these  ideas  by  the 
use  of  "Fanutza,"  and  "Darkness,  an  Instrument  of  the  Gods." 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Canby  and  Jessop,  The  Book  of  the  Short-Story. 

Introduction  to  O'Brien's,  The  Best  Short-Stories  of  1921. 

Heydrick,  Types  of  the  Short-Story. 

Perry,  B.,  A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction. 

Esenwein,  J.  B.,  Writing  the  Short-Story. 

Hamilton,  C,  Methods  and  Materials  of  Fiction  (Chs.  X  and  XII). 

Second  Paper  :    By 

Subject:    The  Story  of  Setting. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  surroundings  form  character  or  whether 
characters  choose  their  surroundings,  but  they  are  at  times  so  closely 
interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  Many  stories,  how- 
ever, could  have  been  written  with  no  other  setting,  as,  for  example, 
"The  Lizzard  God"  (O'Brien's  Best  Short  Stories),  and  "The  Man 
Who  Cursed  the  Lilies"   (O.  Henry  Prize  Memorial  Volume). 

a.  Select  as  many  stories  of  setting  from  the  two  volumes  of  short-stories 
as  you  can  find. 
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b.  Show  how  in  any  cases  you  choose  the  writer  has  known  when  and  how 

to  throw  in  specific  facts  of  surroundings. 

c.  Show  how  in  the  same  cases  the  surroundings  given  affect  the  outcome 

of  the  plot  and  the  fate  of  the  characters. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

The  references  cited  for  the  first  paper  on  this  program  furnish  material 
for  guidance  in  the  preparation  of  the  second  paper. 

Third  Paper:    By 

Subject:    The  Story  of  Character. 

This  is  the  type  of  story  in  which  a  personality  makes  the  plot,  and  the 
setting  is  chosen  for  the  personality. 

a.  The  effect  of  character  upon  outcome  of  action,  as  in  "She  Walks  in 

Beauty"  (Fanny  Hurst)  and  in  "The  Shame  Dance"  (" Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele). 

b.  Types  of  person  chosen  for  character  short-stories :  unusual,  whimsical, 

racial  types,  children,  etc. 

c.  Methods  of  characterization ;  the  means  by  which  they  are  put  before  us. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

The  references  cited  for  the  first  paper  on  this  program  furnish  material 
for  guidance  in  the  preparation  of  the  third  paper. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Hcrw  Our  Short-Stories  Are  Published 

The  periodical  magazine  is  the  great  purveyor  of  the  short- 
story;  the  short-story  is,  indeed,  the  only  matter  published  in 
many  periodicals,  while  it  is  the  main  support  of  other  journals 
which  mix  with  it  general  reading  matter. 


First  Paper:     By 

Subject:    Short-Story  Magazines. 

The   enormous    short-story   industry  may   be  realized  by   consulting   "The 
Yearbook  of  the  American  Short-story"  in  O'Brien's  The  Beit  Short- 
Stories  of  1921  pp.  421  ff.,  especially  pp.  466 fF. 

a.  Multitude  of  magazines  publishing  short-stories. 

b.  All  story  magazines. 

c.  General  magazines. 

d.  Technical  magazines. 

e.  Differences  between  the  magazine  in  price  and  basis  of  appeal. 

/.  O'Brien's  system  of  scoring  the  relative  excellence  of  the  best  known 
magazines. 

Note:  Sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  relation  between  the  collection  of 
short-stories  and  the  magazine  publication.  O'Brien  furnishes  also 
an  extensive  list  of  such  collections  for  a  single  year.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  usual  practice  to  publish  a  story  first  in  a  magazine  and 
later  to  include  it  in  a  collection  with  other  stories.  The  author  and 
the  publisher  thus  get  two  appeals  to  the  reading  public. 

See  "The  Short-Story  Orgy,"  The  Bookman,  51,  217-224  (April,  '20). 


Second  Paper  :    By. 


Subject:     Effect  of  Form  of  Publication  Upon  the 
Form  of  the  Short-Story. 

The  practices  of  publication  have  always  affected  the  form  which  literature 
has  assumed.  The  invention  of  printing  worked  a  great  change  in 
the  form  of  literature,  and  the  modern  decrease  in  cost  and  increase 
in  speed  of  printing  has  made  "literature"  a  different  institution  from 
what  it  v.-as  even  a  hundred  years  ago. 

a.  Increase  in  the  number  of  short-stories  published. 

The  facts  of  the  preceding  paper  should  be  used  in  summary  here. 

b.  Results  of  the  large  number  of  magazines  and  the  enormous  number  of 

readers  of  single  publications. 
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Is  it  easier  to  please  two  million  readers  or  two  thousand?  Or  is  it 
necessary  for  the  magazine  with  two  million  readers  to  supply 
several  sorts  of  story  to  appeal  to  different  classes  of  readers? 
Does  the  appeal  to  a  multitude  of  readers  reduce  the  worth  of 
the  stories  published? 

c.  The   dependence   of   short-story   length   upon   advertising   or   upon   other 

matters  of  mechanical  make-up  of  magazines. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  business  developments  of  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  enormous  increase  in  advertising  in  our 
magazines,  even  in  such  staid  publications  as  "The  Atlantic 
Monthly."  It  is  the  practice  of  some  publications  to  "display" 
this  commercial  reading  with  fiction  matter  by  devoting  a 
few  pages  of  solid  reading  and  then  to  "continuing"  in  a 
vexatious  manner  the  story  in  small  dabs  among  pictures  of 
urchins  said  to  be  satisfied  with  devouring  new  brands  of 
breakfast  food.  Examples  may  easily  be  found  in  a  widely 
read  weekly  magazine  of  its  stories  stretching  to  a  length 
(approximately  8,000  words)    to  fit  this  practice. 

d.  Differences    in    the   types    of    stories    published    in    magazines    addressed 

primarily  to  two  different  groups  of  readers :  "The  Saturday  Evening 
Post"  and  "The  Atlantic  Monthly,"   for  instance. 

c.  The  storj'  of  adventure,  of  character,  of  setting  in  present-day  American 
magazines. 

See  The  Bookman,  48,  709-711  (Feb.,  19W). 

Current  Opinion,  67,  119-120  (Aug.,  1919). 
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NINTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:   The  Recent  American  Ncruel 

A  new  generation  of  novelists  is  upon  us.  With  the  new 
generation  has  come  a  new  spirit.  The  most  conspicuous  quality 
so  far  observable  in  it  is  its  hardness  to  illusion. 


First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     The  Vogue  of  the  Naturalistic  Novel. 

A  wide  spread  reaction  against  idealism  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years  has  found  vigorous  expression  in  our  literature, 
especially  in  our  novels.  The  novelist  who  has  shed  his  illusions 
has  been  having  his  day. 

a.  The  nature  of  the  naturalistic  novel.     Naturalism  is  usually  considered 

to  be  realism  advanced  to  an  unusually  unpleasant  stage.  It  strives 
to  observe  things  as  they  are  and  to  leave  them  untinged  by  imag- 
ination. 

b.  The  extent  of  the  naturalistic   fashion.     The  vogue  of   "Main   Street," 

"Moon  Calf,"  "Cytherea,"  "The  Beautiful  and  Damned";  the  work 
of  Sherwood  Anderson. 

c.  Causes  for  the  eager  acceptance  of  the  fashion.     Reaction  against  the 

over-wrought  sensitiveness  of  war  times ;  disillusion  as  to  over-large 
promises  to  remake  the  world  after  the  war.  The  general  loosening 
of  older  established  relationships  of  life  and  a  consequent  attitude 
of  non-acceptance  of  older  beliefs  and  formulae. 

d.  The  good  and  the  bad  of  the  naturalistic  turn  of  our  recent  fiction. 
c.  Signs  of  the  passing  of  the  fashion. 

Note  :  The  material  suggested  in  the  topics  set  down  above  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  extend  the  program  into  several  papers. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

New  Republic,  25,  183-184  (Jan.  12,  '21). 
Literary  Digest,  68,  26-27  (Feb.  12,  '21). 
Forum,  67,  95-104  (Feb.,  '22). 

Second  Paper  :    By 

Subject:     Some  of  Our  Novel  Makers. 

A  resume  of  Van  Doran's  "Contemporary  American  Novelists,  1900-1920." 
The  novelists  considered  in  this  volume  should  be  grouped  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  club  as  to  their  attitude  toward  life  (romantic  or 
realistic),  their  geographical  location,  or  other  outstanding  character- 
istics. 
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TENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  '•Booth  Tarkington 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  Booth  Tarkington  has  been 
a  popular  writer  of  fiction.  While  many  writers  who  began  their 
■careers  with  as  much  promise  as  Tarkington  did,  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries have  "lasted"  as  well  as  he.  Passing  through  several 
periods  of  writing,  Tarkington  has  continued  to  grow.  He  is 
decidedly  a  worth-while  writer. 

First  Paper;     By 

Subject:     Tarkington's  Achievements  as  a  Writer. 

Tarkington's   versatility   is   unusual.     This   quality   of    his    fiction   may   be 
considered  according  to  the  following  plan : 

1.  As  a  writer  of  romance;  Monsieur  Beaucaire. 

2.  As  an  interpreter  of  adolescent  life  in  America;  Pcnrod;  Penrod  and 

Sam;  Seventeen. 

3.  As  a  critic  of  American  Life  and  Customs;    Turmoil;   The  Magnificent 

Ambersons;     (for    Alice    Adams    see    the    second    paper    of    this 
program). 

4.  As  a  dramatist ;  Clarence;  Poldckin. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Williams,  B.  C,  Our  Short-story  Writers,  pp.  322-337. 
C.  Van  Doren,  Contemporary  American  Novelists. 
Bookman,  48,  84-92  (Sept.  1918). 
Living  Age,  300,  541-545  (March  1,  1919). 


Second  Paper  :    By 

Subject:    Alice  Adams. 

Tarkington's  latest  book  (1921),  Alice  Adams,  has  probably  received  higher 
praise  than  any  of  his  other  writings.  In  the  spring  of  1922  it  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  being  the  most  significant  example 
of  Am.erican  fiction  published  in  the  previous  year.  The  book  should 
be  considered  in  regard  to: 

1.  The  picture  of  American  life  presented;   the  "class"  relationships  pic- 

tured. 

2.  The  characters  drawn  : 

The  faults  and  pathetic  pretences  of  Alice ;  Walter,  the  callow  youth 
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as   contrasted   with    Tarkington's    William    Sylvanus    Baxter; 
the  stupid  mother  of  Alice. 
3.  The    realism    with    which    Tarkington    treats    the    situation    and    the 

characters : 

The  inevitableness  of  the  tragedy  is  obvious  at  the  very  outset,  and 
the  author  does  not  allow  luck  or  the  fairies  to  divert  the  events 
from  the  hopeless  ending  to  which  they  are  destined  by  the 
sin  of  pretence  in  the  principal  characters.  Thus  the  con- 
vincingness of  the  book  is  established. 

Some  References  f.or  this  Paper  : 
References  for  this  paper  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:   Two  Popular  Novels 

Two  contrasting  pictures  of  the  recent  world  war  are  draw^n 
in  Edna  Ferber's  novel  of  Chicago  life  just  before  and  during 
the  Great  War,  "The  Girls,"  and  Hutchinson's  romantic  novel  of 
after-the-Great-War  English  life,  "If  Winter  Comes." 


First  Paper:     By 

Subject:    Edna  Ferber's  "The  Girls." 

a.  The  pictures  of  contemporary  life :  their  conviction  or  lack  of  convic- 

tion of  truth. 

b.  The  contrast  of  the  generations. 

c.  Types  of  men  represented  in  the  novel. 

d.  The  pleasing  or  unpleasant  qualities  of  "The  Girls." 

e.  A  contrast  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  "The  Girls"  and  Edna  Ferber's 

earlier  writing ;  for  example,  in  her  McChesney  stories. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 
References  for  this  paper  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


Second  Paper  :    By. 


Subject:    Reasons  for  the  Popularity  of  "If  Winter 
Comes." 

a.  The  extent  of  the  popularity  of  "If  Winter  Comes." 

b.  The  qualities  that  account  for  this  popularity:     (1)  its  romantic  appeal, 

especially  the  idealism  of  the  hero,    (2)    the  triumph  of   faith,  and 
(3)  the  ultimate  rewarding  of  the  hero. 

c.  As  a  reaction  against  the  harsh  realism  of  the  novels  discussed  in  the 

preceding  program  and  similar  books. 

d.  The  peculiar  two-part  form  of  the  novel. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 
References  for  this  paper  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:   The  Younger  feneration  of  English  Novelists 

First  Paper:    By 

Subject:    Hugh  Walpole. 

A  consideration  of  his  most  significant  novels :  "Maradick  at  Forty," 
"Fortitude,"  "The  Duchess  of  Wrexe,"  "The  Green  Mirror,"  "The 
Thirteen  Travellers." 

a.  His  novels  of  English  family  life. 

"The  Green  Mirror,"  especially.  The  quiet  family  circle  broken  into 
by  upsetting  outside  forces. 

b.  His  Cornish  novels. 

"Maradick  at  Forty,"  especially.  The  peculiar  mixture  of  realism 
and  romanticism;  hard  life  and  fancy;  the  effective  use  of 
geographical  background. 

c.  The  form  of  his  novels. 

Note  especially  his  use  of  letters.  Unusual  is  his  technique  in  "The 
Thirteen  Travellers." 

Some  References  f,or  this  Paper: 
Manly  and  Rickert,  Contemporary  British  Literature,  167. 
North  American  Review,  198,  80  (1913). 
Littel's  Living  Age,  295,  411   (1917). 
Bookman,  49,  193  (1919). 
Yale  Review,  9,  684-698  (July,  '20). 

Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:     Frank  Swinnerton. 

Swinnerton  came  into  rather  sudden  popularity  in  America  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  "Nocturne"  in  1917;  he  was  at  that  time  the  author  of 
half  a  dozen  novels  of  merit,  the  earliest  of  which,  "The  Merry 
Heart,"  had  appeared  in  1907.  Since  "Nocturne"  he  has  published 
"Shops  and  Houses,"  (1918)  and  "Coquette"   (1921). 

a.  The  peculiar  novel  form  of  "Nocturne." 

b.  Wells'  characterization  of  it  and  Swinnerton's  work  in  the  introduction 

to  "Nocturne." 

c.  Swinnerton's  intention  in  his  novels. 

d.  Examples  of  Swinnerton's  humor. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Manly  and  Rickert,  Contemporary  British  Literature,  p.   160. 

New  Republic,  16,  320  (1918). 

Nation,  106,  627  (1918).     Bookman,  47,  252  and  567  (1918). 

Dial,  66,  22  (1918). 

Greensboro  Nezus  (Book  Review  page). 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


general  Topic:    Contemporary  American  Poetry 

The  past  half  dozen  years  have  shown  a  remarkable  interest 
in  poetry.  Books  of  poetry,  which  were  once  a  drag  on  the 
market,  except  for  the  sales  of  one  or  two  conventionally  popular 
poets,  have  of  late  been  "good  sellers."  The  range  of  poetical 
subjects  has  been  widened,  and  the  bounds  of  its  forms  have 
been  broken  down.  Poetry  has  shared  in  the  contemporary 
straining  at  the  leash  against  conventionality,  and  has  shown  the 
same  signs  of  turbulence  and  uncertainty  that  characterize  other 
expressions  of  life. 


First  Paper  :     By. 


Subject:     The  Subject  AIatter  of  Recent  American 
Poetry. 

Much  of  recent  poetry  has  considered  all  of  life — the  highest  and  lowest; 
the  most  important  and  the  most  trivial — proper  material  for  poetical 
use.     At  the  same  time  the  conventional  themes  persevered. 

a.  Classical  subjects,  as  in  the  poetry  of  "H.  D." 

b.  Conventional   subjects,  as  in  the  poetry  of   Sara  Teasdale  and  George 

Sterling, 
c. Homely  subjects,  as  in  the  poetry  of  Robert  Frost. 

d.  Morbid  subjects,  as  in  the  poetry  of  E.  L.  Masters. 

e.  Fantastic  subjects,  as  in  the  poetry  of  Vachel  Lindsay. 
/.  Realistic  subjects,  as  in  the  poetry  of  Carl  Sandburg. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Poems  by  all  these  writers  are  printed  in  "The  New  Poetry."     The  intro- 
duction to  this  volume  is  useful. 
Wilkerson,  Marguerite,  New  Voices. 
Lowell,  Amy,  Tendencies  in  Recent  American  Poetry. 
Untermeyer,  L.,  The  New  Era  in  American  Poetry. 
Yale  Review,  8,  796-811. 
Nation,  108,  612-614  (Apr.  19,  '19). 
Dial,  66,  568-569   (May  31,  '19). 
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Second  Paper  :    By. 


Subject:    American  Life  in  Recent  Poetry. 

Recent  poetry  in  America  has  been  greatly  attached  to  the  soil,  and  much 
of  it  has  been  definitely  localized.  Though  the  "green  hill  far  away" 
of  romantic  poetry  is  still  frequently  pictured,  the  actual  conditions 
of  every-day  living  appear  as  the  material  of  poetry.  The  question 
is  much  debated  as  to  whether  or  not  these  situations  can  be  so 
suffused  with  imagination  as  to  make  them  poetical.  Whether  they 
may  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  in  much  of  modern  poetry 
a  fairly  faithful  portrayal  of  important  aspects  of  American  living. 
The  picture  is,  however,  by  no  means  complete. 

c.  Life  in  New  England,  as  in  the  poetry  of  Frost,  Robinson  and  Amy 
Lowell. 

h.  The  city,  as  in  Sandburg's  "Chicago  Poems." 

c.  The  Middle-West  small  town,  as  in  the  poetry  of  Vachel  Lindsay  and 
E.  L.  Masters. 

c.     Modern  Industrialism,  as  in  the  poetry  of  Margaret  Widdemer. 

/.  Southern  life  in  modern  American  poetry. 

g.  "Shop-girl"  poetry,  as  in  J.  V.  A.  Weaver's  "In  American." 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

The  best  treatment  of  this  subject  (though  it  does  not  consider  "f."  and 

g."  above)   is  found  in  the  book  by  Amy  Lowell  referred  to  in  the 

first  lesson  of  this  program. 
Southern  life  has  not  yet  found  adequate  expression  in  the  poetry  of  today. 

It  would  be  well  to  collect  as  much  evidence  in  regard  to  this  point 

as  is  possible. 
The    author    of    "In    American"    is   a    native    North    Carolinian,    born    in 

Charlotte. 
Living  Age,  301,  664-667,  June  14,  '19). 
Nation,  110,  847  (Jan.  3,  '20). 
Dial,  68,  238-242  (Feb.,  '20). 
North  American  Review,  213,  551-555  (April,  '21). 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


general  Topic:  Recent  English  Poetry 

Practically  all  of  the  tendencies  observable  in  recent  American 
poetry  appear  also  in  English  poetry  of  the  same  time.  There 
are,  of  course,  differences  between  the  associative  background 
and  the  spirit  of  much  English  and  much  American  poetry  of 
the  present  period ;  but  the  styles  and  vogues  of  verse  have  been 
remarkably  similar  in  both  countries  in  recent  years. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:    John  Masefield. 

By  many  critics  IMasefield  is  considered  the  most  distinguished  English 
poet  of  this  generation.  He  has  published  since  the  appearance  of 
"The  Everlasting  Mercy"  in  1912  a  long  series  of  narrative  poems, 
several  plays,  and  a  collection  of  philosophical  sonnets. 

a.  Masefield's  early  life. 

His  experiences  on  the  sea,  as  a  worker  in  America,  and  his  first 
literary  experiences.  The  sea  is  a  constant  theme  in  Mase- 
field's poetry ;  see  especially  "Salt  Water  Ballads"  and  "The 
Dauber." 

b.  His   lurid  narrative  poems  of   country  life.     "The   Everlasting   Mercy," 

"The  Daffodil  Fields,"  "The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street." 

c.  His   later,   happier   romances   of   the   country-side.     "Reynard  the   Fox," 

"Right  Royal,"  and  "King  Cole." 

d.  His  style. 

Note  :    There  is  sufficient  material  in  regard  to  the  topics  suggested  above 
for  more  than  one  paper  if  the  club  desires  to  divide  the  assignment. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

The  poems  named  above,  and 

Manly  and  Rickert,  Contemporary  British  Literature,  p.   111. 

Century,  94,  830   (1917).    Dial,  66,  118   (1919).     Nation,  108,  389   (1919). 

North  American  Revieiv,  198,  375   (1913);  212,  548   (1920);   Yale  Review, 

2,  560  (1913);  3,  287  (1914). 
Living  Age,  311,  556-557  (Nov.  26,  '21).     Bookman,  127,  345-350  (Jan.,  '21). 
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Second  Paper:    By 

Subject:    Rupert  Brooke. 

The  poetry  of  the  World  War  naturally  has  lost  some  of  its  topical  interest 
as  that  conflict  becomes  further  removed  from  us  in  time.  The 
poetry  of  a  few  men  brought  out  by  the  war,  however,  endures,  be- 
cause it  found  behind  the  feelings  and  the  happenings  of  a  passing 
day  eternal  emotions  and  read  the  conflict  in  terms  of  universal 
human  nature.  The  most  sure  of  his  fame  among  the  war  poets  is 
Rupert  Brooke. 

a.  His  life  and  his  participation  in  the  war. 

b.  Brooke's  poetry  before  the  year  1914. 

c.  His  war  sonnets.     (All  in  "The  New  Poetry.") 

d.  What  the  war  meant  to  him. 

e.  His  conception  of  patriotism. 

.Some  References  for  this  Paper: 

Manly  and  Rickert,  Contemporary  British  Literature,  p.  29. 
Independent,  84,  386   (1915);  Nation,  108,  54  (1919). 
North  American  Review,  202,  432  (1915)  ;  Poetry,  6,  136  (1915). 
Atlantic  Monthly,  117,  262  (1916)  ;  Bookman,  42,  54,  (1915). 
Introduction  to  The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke,  1915. 
Brooke's  Letters  from  America,  with  a  preface  by  Henry  James,  1916. 
Nation,  108,  54-55  (Jan.  11,  '19). 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place , 


general  Topic:   The  Form  of  Recent  Poetry 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional  forms  of  English  and 
American  poetry  has  gone  along  with  the  breaking  away  from  a 
inarrow  limitation  of  subject-matter.  So  strong  has  been  the  re- 
bellion in  practice  that  stanzaic  form,  regularly  recurrent  rhythm, 
and  rime  have  been  discarded  in  many  compositions.  The 
borders  between  prose  and  poetry  have  grown  narrower.  In 
many  cases  the  results  have  been  ludicrous  anarchy ;  but  the 
movement  has,  at  least,  expressed  a  healthy  protest  against  over- 
formality  of  verse. 

First  Paper  :     By 

Subject:    Free  Verse. 

Specimens  of  free  verse  may  be  fomid  in  "The  New  Poetry"  by  reference, 
among  others,  to  the  poetry  of  Richard  Aldington,  Maxwell  Boden- 
heim,  "H.  D.,"  Amy  Lowell,  and  Harriet  ^Monroe. 

a.  The  objections  of  free-verse  writers  to  the  conventional  forms  of  poetry. 

b.  The  rise  and  spread  of  the  movement. 

c.  The  nature  of  free  verse. 

d.  How  it  differs  from  traditional  English  verse  and  how  it  differs   from 

prose. 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 

Introduction  to  "The  New  Poetry,"  pp.  V-XHI. 
Amy  Lowell,  Recent  Tendencies  in  American  Poetry. 
Untermeyer,  L.,  T'Jic  New  Era  in  American  Poetry. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  124,  491-496. 
Dial,  66,  545-548  (May  31,  '19). 
Dial,  66,  11-13  (Jan.  11,  '19). 

Second  Paper  :    By 


Subject:     Imagism  in  Recent  Poetry. 

Discontent  with  the  over-worked  forms  of  traditional  poetry  runs  along 
with  a  protest  against  a  hard  and  fast  poetical  diction.  Alodern  verse 
writers  have  felt  that  the  figures  common  to  poetry  were  being  ex- 
pressed almost  always  in  a  fixed  phraseology,  merely  faint  reminis- 
cences of  the  words  of  the  great  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Verse,  to  be  original  and  to  be  vital  to  our  lives,  must,  many  have 
felt,  be  written  in  the  language  of  today  and  have  its  images  drawn 
from  the  world  we  live  in. 

a.  The  platform  of  the  imagists. 

This  is  given  in  full  by  Miss  Lowell  in  her  "Recent  Tendencies  in 
American  Poetry,"  pp.  239ff. 

b.  Specific  instances  of  imagism  from  the  poetry  in  "The  New  Poetry." 

c.  Comparison  with  the  figures  of  speech  used  by  Tennyson,  Longfellow, 

or  Sidney  Lanier. 
Further  information  in  regard  to  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  "The  New  Poetry,"  and  in  The  North  Carolina  Review, 
209,  404-415. 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


Qeneral  Topic:  Reviews  and  Magazines 

Consideration  may  well  be  given  to  an  examination  of  the 
magazines  which  publish  critical  articles  upon  the  tendencies  of 
contemporary  literature  and  furnish  the  "news"  of  the  literary 
world. 


First  Paper:     By 

'■  Subject:     Our  Weekly  Reviews. 

Representative  "Weekly  Reviews"  are  The  Literary  Review  (published  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post)  ;  the  New  York  Times  Review  of 
Books:  the  New  Republic  (New  York)  ;  The  Nation  (New  York)  ; 
The  Review  ("New  York)  ;  Tl^ie  Reviewer  (Richmond). 

As  news-sheets  of  current  literary  activities  these  publications  may  be 
analyzed  as  to  (1)  their  general  contents;  (2)  their  attitude — 
sympathetic  or  hostile;  (3)  their  value  in  helping  us  "keep  up"  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  books. 


Second  Paper  :    By. 


Subject:  Our  Monthly  Magazines. 

The  usual  American  magazine  is  a  "general"  magazine ;  it  publishes  essays 
on  politics,  art,  literature  and  similar  subjects,  poems,  short-stories, 
and  continued  narratives.  Some  magazines  specialize  in  one  field 
or  another,  and  practically  all  have  a  definite  audience-interest  to 
appeal  to.  Of  those  which  emphasize  literary  interests,  we  may 
choose  The  Bookman,  The  Dial,  The  Yale  Review  for  examination, 
and  thereby  determine : 

1.  The  purpose  they  serve  and  their  aims. 

2.  Their  general  attitude  toward  contemporary  writers. 

3.  The  current  "fashions"  in  writing. 

4.  Later  news  of  any  of  the  writers  considered  in  previous  programs  of  this 

course. 
Some  of  the  more  highly  specialized  literary  magazines   should,  also,  be 
considered;   as,   for   instance,    The  Double  Dealer    (New   Orleans); 
Poetry  (Chicago). 

Some  References  for  this  Paper  : 
In  addition  to  the  magazines  themselves, 
"Cultivating   Acquaintance   with    the    Magazines,"    Education,   41,    534-536 

(April,  1921). 
"Periodicals   and    Permanent    Literature,"   North   American   Review,   217, 
777-7S7  (Dec.  1920). 
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SEVENTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


general  Topic:  Standards  of  Judgment  of  Contemporary  Literature 

Writing  is  a  commodity  which  is  bought  and  sold  on  a  market 
that  is  affected  by  conditions  of  trade  in  many  ways  similar  to 
those  which  affect  traffic  in  other  goods  and  products.  Supply 
and  demand  are  forces  here  as  well  as  in  other  markets,  and 
means  of  increasing  the  demand  are  as  shrewdly  practiced  as  in 
other  selling  businesses. 


First  Paper:     By 

Subject:    The  Why  of  a  "Best  Seller." 

The  most  popular  books  of  the  hour  are  not  necessarily  those  with  the 
greatest  chance  to  endure  as  worth-while  expressions  of  life  and  our 
living  of  it.  There  may  be  many  external  accidental  reasons  for  a 
book's  vogue;  its  tone,  too,  may  strike  a  passing  mood.  Mass  en- 
thusiasm may  be  aroused  by  well-directed  advertising  or  by  the 
contagion  of  publicity.  There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  why  a 
book  of  genuine  worth  should  not  be  a  popularly  read  volume. 

a.  Some  "best  sellers"  of  a  decade  or  two  decades  ago.     Account  for  the 

popularity  of  a  few  of  them.     Where  are  the  enormous  number  of 
books  printed  ten  years  ago? 

Volumes  of  The  Bookman  will  supply  the  information  in  regard  to 
popular  books  of  former  years. 

b.  "Best  sellers"  of  fhe  past  two  years,  and  why. 

c.  Means  of  advertising  books. 

d.  Differences  between  critical  reviews  and  book  notices. 
See  the  preceding  program,  first  paper. 

See :  "The  Why  of  the  Best  Seller,"  by  W.  L.  Phelps,  The  Bookman,  54, 
298-302,  Dec.  1921. 

Second  Paper  :      By 


Subject:     Choosing  Among  the  Popular  Books  of  a 
Day. 

And  yet  among  the  ever  increasing  output  of  the  presses  it  is  possible  to 
follow  some  standards  of  judgment;  to  preserve  a  balance  between 
following  the  merely  loudly  acclaimed  and  refusing  to  accept  anything 
but  the  thoroughly  established.  The  conflict  between  the  sensational 
and  the  traditional  allows  a  middle  ground  of  enjoyment. 
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a.  The  danger  of  grading  a  piece  of  literature  merely  upon  the  basis  of 

whether  or  not   "I   like   it" ;   upon   personal   like   or  dislike  of   the 
author  or  of  his  people. 

b.  The  larger  importance  of  the  writer's  intention  and  his  success  or  fail- 

ure in  carrying  out  this  intention. 

It  is  never  fair  or  profitable  to  praise  or  condemn  an  author  for  what 
he  has  not  intended  to  do.  It  is  well,  however,  to  judge  among 
intentions — among  high  and  low,  mean  and  exalted,  slight  and 
deep;  and  after  determining  the  writer's  purpose,  to  hold  him 
strictly  to  account  for  an  effective  presentation  of  his  intention. 
It  is  always  well  to  see  whether  a  writer  stoops  to  tricks  (old 
or  new)  to  play  upon  your  emotions  or  to  entangle  your 
thoughts  or  sympathies. 

c.  Illustrations   of   the  ideas   suggested  above  by  means  of   contemporary 

books. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  program,  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE,  is  based 
on  four  books:  "The  Best  Plays  of  1920-21,"  edited  by  Burns 
Mantle;  "The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1921,"  edited  by  E.  J. 
O'Brien;  "O.  Henry  Prize  Stories  of  1921,"  edited  by  Blanche 
Colton  Williams  and  "The  New  Poetry,"  edited  by  Harriet 
Monroe  and  Alice  Corbin  Henderson,  1920.  The  registration 
fee  for  this  course  is  $5.00,  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  program 
are  supplied  and  the  four  books  are  loaned  to  each  club  while 
the  members  are  engaged  in  preparing  their  papers.  These  books 
may  be  kept  four  weeks.  All  other  reference  material  will  be  sent 
upon  request  and  may  be  kept  for  two  weeks  or  longer  if  neces- 
sary. 

Single  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents. 

Copies  of  the  four  books,  as  well  as  the  other  books  listed, 
•may  be  bought  at  the  publishers'  prices,  which  will  be  supplied 
upon  request. 

THE  LOAN  OF  BOOKS 

Books  and  other  material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the 
Extension  Division  upon  the  following  terms :  The  club  must 
first  register  and  pay  the  required  fee.  Requisition  blanks  for 
reference  books  will  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  each  club.  These 
must  be  filled  out  and  returned  when  material  is  needed. 

The  secretary  should  order  the  books  at  least  two  weeks  be- 
fore they  are  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by  return  mail  will 
be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that  they  will  reach 
their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  in  two  weeks 
from  the  date  they  are  issued,  which  date  is  stamped  on  the  book 
pocket  on  the  first  page  of  the  book.  The  club  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  of  books  kept  over  two 
weeks.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be  extended  one 
week. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to  the 
Women's  Clubs  Section,  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  University 
Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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CLUB  MEMBERS 
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Fig.  6.    Before  the  Curtaixs  of  the  Flaymaker  Stage 

Showing  the  cui'tains,  made  of  very  heavy  niercei'ized  repp  iu  a 
soft  shade  of  brown.  The  Playmaker  mask  was  cut  out  of  orange 
velvet  and  appliqued.  The  curtains  are  drawn  from  behind  the  column 
at  the  right.  Tlie  proscenium  columns  and  arch  were  designed  to 
harmonize    with    the    architecture    of    the    auditorium 


Fig.  S.    The  Playmaker 's  Wetting  for  a  Mountain  Play 

Showing  the  front  of  a  store.  It  is  a  painted  canvas  hung  from  a 
specially  constructed  frame  set  diagonally  on  the  stage  The  two 
"prop"  trees  are  of  painted  canvas  mounted  on  a  frame  of  small 
barrel  hoops  and  laths.  The  mountain  backdrop  is  hung  a  few 
feet  behind   the   cedar   tree 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  bulletin  dealing  with  Play  Production  is  prepared  prima- 
rily for  the  use  of  amateur  directors  of  school  and  community 
groups.  It  is  designed  as  a  practical  working  guide,  and  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  The  Carolina  Playmakers  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  producing  plays  with  very  limited  stage 
facilities,  and  with  no  financial  support  except  the  receipts  ob- 
tained from  performances.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  helpful 
to  groups  similarly  handicapped.  With  the  true  spirit  of  play 
and  a  little  ingenuity  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  seemingly 
insurmountable  obstacles  may  be  overcome  with  entire  success. 

PLAYS  AND  BOOKS  ON  PRODUCTION 

A  selected  list  of  ' '  Plays  for  Amateurs, ' '  Extension  Bulletin 
Number  36,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Drama.  The  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  give 
advice  concerning  the  selection  of  plays.  Such  requests  will 
receive  personal  attention.  They  should  convey  some  idea  of  the 
kind  of  play  desired  and  the  number  and  skill  of  the  players. 

In  addition  to  the  play-books,  a  large  collection  of  books  on 
production  are  available.  They  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography 
of  this  bulletin  and  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Drama. 

THE   CAROLINA  PLAYMAKERS 

The  Carolina  Playmakers  have  established  at  Chapel  Hill  a 
practical  community  theatre  in  the  High  School  Building.  Any 
person  interested  in  the  construction  of  school  and  community 
stages  is  invited  to  inspect  the  adjustable  stage  equipment  de- 
scribed in  this  bulletin.  Requests  for  information  on  problems 
of  stagecraft  will  also  receive  personal  attention. 

The  Playmakers  each  year  make  two  tours  of  the  State  with 
their  own  Folk-Plays,  in  this  way  giving  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  their  work  in  original  play-making,  and  production  with 
their  own  home-made  portable  stage. 
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carolina  folk-plays 

A  volume  of  these  plays  of  North  Carolina  life,  Carolina 
Folk-Plays,  has  been  published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company  of 
New  York.  It  contains  When  Witches  Ride,  a  play  of  folk- 
superstition,  by  Elizabeth  A.  Lay;  Peggy,  a  tragedy  of  tenant 
farm  life,  by  Harold  Williamson;  Off  Nags  Head,  a  legend  of 
the  Carolina  Coast,  by  Dougald  MacMillan;  Dod  Gast  Ye  Both!, 
a  comedy  of  mountain  moonshiners,  by  Hubert  Heffner ;  and  The 
Last  of  the  Lowries,  a  tragedy  of  the  Robeson  County  outlaws, 
by  Paul  Greene.  The  volume  contains  an  introduction  on  ' '  Folk 
Playmaking ' '  and  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  original 
productions  of  The  Carolina  Playmakers  at  Chapel  Hill.  Other 
Carolina  plays  may  be  obtained  in  typoscript  form  The  Caro- 
lina Playmakers. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  production  of  these  plays  of  North 
Carolina  life  may  stimulate  interest  in  native  playwriting 
throughout  the  State. 

Up  with  the  curtain! 

Frederick  H.  Koch. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
May  12,  1922. 


PART  I 

ORGANIZATION 

COMMUNITY  PLAY  PRODUCTION 

In  preparing  for  the  production  of  a  play,  most  amateurs 
give  little  thought  to  planning  a  practical  working  organization. 
A  High  School  senior  class,  a  group  of  money-raisers  interested 
in  some  benevolent  project,  or  young  folks  just  ''in  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,"  decide  to  "get  up  a  play."  There  is  no  serious 
purpose,  no  artistic  standard,  nor  any  careful  planning  for  a 
worthy  production  as  an  end  in  itself.  And  the  work  all  de- 
volves upon  one  or  two  faithful  enthusiasts  who  must  collect 
properties,  work  the  lights,  make  up  the  actors,  act  themselves, 
and  attend  to  everything  which  is  to  be  done.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  attend  rehearsals  when  they  think  they  can 
spare  time,  and  romp  through  the  preliminary  work  to  a  har- 
ried performance  which  comes  off  somehow,  by  nerve-wracking 
last-minute  effort.  It  seems  quite  a  feat  to  have  accomplished 
even  a  ragged  performance  after  the  thousand  and  one  hitches. 

To  those  who  have  been  involved  in  such  play  production  it 
is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  need  for  a  simple  orderly  plan 
of  organization.  Its  practical  worth  will  be  seen  at  once.  But 
there  will  immediately  arise  this  question:  Can  people  be  suf- 
ficiently interested  actually  to  function  as  parts  of  a  perfectly 
organized  group  ?  Can  amateurs  take  their  work  seriously,  or 
be  taken  seriously  by  their  audiences?  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
It  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  the  amateur  group  is 
capable  of  admirable  creative  work.  But  is  is  necessary  first 
to  dispense  with  the  apologetic  attitude  and  to  take  the  produc- 
tion of  drama  seriously.  Then  amateur  performances  need  not 
be  compared  with  professional  work.  For  theirs  will  be  a  dif- 
ferent standard — ultimately  it  may  be  a  better  one — the  stand- 
ard of  those  who  play  for  the  love  of  it,  of  amateurs  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  amo,  I  love. 

This  is  the  first  requirement  for  meritorious  dramatic  work. 
There  must  be  serious  purpose  behind  the  organization,  a  pur- 
pose to  provide  not  entertainment  merely,  but  recreation  for 
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the  community  on  the  plane  of  imagination.  The  drama  is  a 
fine  art  and  must  be  considered  as  such.  Ideals  must  be  set 
before  a  group  pride  may  arise  which  will  inspire  all  to  work 
together  for  the  play.  And  once  the  imagination  is  fired,  once 
the  aim  is  recognized  as  worthy  of  the  best  effort,  there  will  be 
a  community  of  striving  toward  the  common  goal  in  creative 
dramatic  expression. 

The  danger  of  over-organization  must  be  avoided.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  select  committees,  but  the  working  out  of  an  organiza- 
tion on  paper  does  not  mean  that  a  body  has  been  created 
which  will  actually  do  the  work  of  production.  The  organiza- 
tion of  officers  and  committees  need  not  be  planned  to  spring  up 
in  full  grown  complexity  to  be  imposed  on  the  group.  It  should 
be  a  natural  growth  and  should  be  simple  at  the  first.  The  aim 
of  the  group  need  not  even  be  formulated  consciously  in  a  writ- 
ten constitution.  If  there  are  a  few  willing  to  work  patiently 
to  interest  others  in  dramatic  production  as  a  means  of  creative 
expression,  the  organization  can  form  itself.  The  old  traditions 
of  slip-shod  amateur  performances  are  strong,  and  the  statement 
of  serious  artistic  aims  may  seem  formidable  to  those  who  have 
not  tested  their  abilities.  The  one  most  gifted  artistically  is 
often  timid  and  must  be  encouraged  before  he  will  attempt  to 
paint  a  scene  or  try  out  for  a  part.  It  has  been  found  that 
frequently  those  who  have  least  confidence  in  their  ability  at 
first,  will  make  the  most  valuable  contribution  in  the  end. 

A  community  organization  should  be  democratic  from  the 
first.  If  a  reputation  for  exclusiveness  becomes  established  it 
will  be  difficult  to  interest  those  outside  of  the  chosen  clique.  It 
should  be  the  aim  at  the  beginning  to  encourage  those  who  have 
the  desire  but  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  attempt  acting 
and  stagecraft.  It  is  well  to  avoid  the  usual  cumbersome  mem- 
bership list.  In  a  real  community  organization  a  member  may 
be  defined  as  anyone  who  contributes  in  any  way  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  play.  Skillfully  managed,  the  productions  will  make 
the  work  self-supporting,  and  no  dues  need  be  charged. 

THE  DIRECTOR 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  unity  of  aim  and  effort, 
that  there  be  a  single  Director  (referred  in  this  bulletin  is  "The 
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Director,")  or  a  Committee  of  Directors  who  shall  in  turn  bear 
the  responsibility  of  the  programs.  The  Director  should  con- 
sult the  various  committees  as  necessary.  He  should  be  the 
unifying  force  which  sees  the  end  in  view  and  guides  all  toward 
it.  He  should  keep  in  touch  with  all  branches  of  the  work, 
though  he  need  not  necessarily  be  an  expert  in  all  departments. 
He  should  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees,  and  the  final 
court  of  appeal  in  all  differences  which  may  arise.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Play  Committee  he  should  supervise  the  selection  of 
the  play.  After  thorough  competitive  try-outs,  he  should  select 
the  actors,  in  consultation  with  a  Cast  Committee.  He  should 
have  charge  of  all  rehearsals,  being  assisted  by  the  Prompter 
who  may  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Director  and  receive 
the  training  which  will  fit  him  later  on  to  assume  the  place  of 
Director.  Where  there  is  a  Committee  of  Directors,  only  one 
Director  should  train  the  actors  for  a  given  play.  There  is 
nothing  more  disconcerting  than  varying  directions  on  interpre- 
tation, stage  business,  etc.  Visitors  at  rehearsals  should  not  be 
permitted.  They  tend  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  players 
from  the  play. 

THE  PRODUCING  STAFF 

The  Director  should  form  the  heads  of  all  committees  into  a 
Producing  Committee  which  should  meet  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems and  the  details  of  the  production  in  hand.  Such  consulta- 
tion will  avoid  mistakes  and  make  for  a  harmonious  finished  per- 
formance. The  Property  Committee  will  not  bring  in  a  rose 
lamp-shade  which  "fights"  with  the  heroine's  orange  dress  if 
all  details  of  settings,  lights,  properties,  etc.,  are  first  arranged 
by  consultation  of  the  heads  of  various  departments  with  the 
supervision  of  The  Director. 

The  simplest  form  of  Producing  Staff  consists  of  six  direc- 
tors with  their  respective  committees.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  ap- 
point the  chairmen  and  let  them  select  their  own  working  com- 
mittees with  the  advice  of  The  Director.  Those  in  charge  of 
lighting,  stagecraft  and  properties  must  be  given  stage  plots  by 
The  Director,  who  should  retain  a  copy  of  each  for  his  own 
reference. 
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THE  DIRECTOR  OF  STAGECRAFT 

The  Director  of  Stagecraft  is  responsible  for  designing  and 
constructing  scenery  and  stage  effects.  He  may  have  a  separate 
committee  on  scene-painting,  if  necessary.  With  his  staff  of 
workers  he  is  responsible  for  the  shifting  of  scenery,  and  the 
operating  of  off-stage  effects,  such  as  thunder,  wind,  etc.,  also 
the  pulling  of  the  curtain  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  play 
begins  and  ends.  The  blame  for  long  waits  should  rest  on  the 
Director  of  Stagecraft  alone.  To  avoid  this  he  should  not  de- 
pend on  the  dress  rehearsals  but  should  call  scenery  rehearsals 
with  all  scenery,  light  appliances,  and  properties  until  his  staff 
has  learned  to  "strike  a  scene"  with  ease  and  orderliness.  The 
property  men  may  bring  on  the  large  articles  of  furniture  while 
the  walls  are  down  and  then  add  the  smaller  articles  as  the 
scenery  goes  up.  At  the  same  time  the  Director  of  Lighting 
can  connect  his  extension  cords  and  fixtures  for  lamp  lights, 
lights  on  the  back  drop,  windows,  etc.  The  position  of  lights 
and  properties  is  indicated  on  plots  which  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

The  plot  of  the  scenery  shows  the  position  of  the  backdrop, 
and  the  backing  for  doors  and  windows. 

The  light  plot  indicates  the  position  and  colors  of  lights  on 
the.  "foots,"  sidelight  strips,  borders,  etc.  It  also  shows  where 
lamp  lights  are  to  be  connected  and  the  placing  of  lights  for 
outdoor  sunset  and  moonlight  effects.  This  plot  should  indi- 
cate the  line  cues  for  dimming  the  lights,  etc. 

The  property  plot  shows  the  position  of  all  furniture  and 
lists  this  together  with  all  small  properties. 

Long  waits  between  scenes  not  only  show  "amateurishness" 
behind  stage,  but  are  liable  to  ' '  lose  the  audience ' '  for  the  play- 
ers, who  must  play  against  wearied  and  exasperated  hearers.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  efficient  organization  behind  stage. 
The  Director  of  Stagecraft  should  be  an  efficient  manager,  a 
leader  and  organizer  Avho  will  work  out  all  details  and  see  that 
his  staff  constitutes  a  loyal,  intelligent  machine.  He  must  not  be 
one  who  will  try  to  do  all  the  work  himself,  but  one  who  can 
be  the  brains  of  the  work  behind  stage. 
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THE  DIRECTOR  OF  LIGHTING 

The  Director  of  Lighting  is  responsible  for  securing  the  light 
effects  desired  and  for  constructing  all  necessary  fixtures.  He 
should  hold  the  light  plot  and,  by  attending  rehearsals,  become 
familiar  with  all  cues  which  signal  him  to  flash  lights  on  or  off, 
and  to  bring  up  the  light  which  indicates  that  a  lamp  is  being 
lighted  or  that  the  sunlight  becomes  brighter.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  contriving  any  light  effects,  such  as  fires,  lightning, 
etc.  In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Director  of  Lighting  be  an  expert  in  his  line,  and  that  he 
himself,  or  an  expert  helper,  operate  all  electrical  appliances. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PROPERTIES 

The  Director  of  Properties,  with  others  in  his  committee,  is 
responsible  for  the  collecting,  buying,  or  making  of  all  prop- 
erties required.  In  most  amateur  plays  it  is  necessary  to  bor- 
row furniture.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  of  articles,  the  ama- 
teur group  will  soon  find  it  impossible  to  borrow  the  necessary 
settings.  Therefore  this  committee  must  be  scrupulously  careful 
with  the  hauling  and  in  the  prompt  return  of  borrowed  furni- 
ture. Wherever  possible  articles  should  be  bought  or  made  and 
preserved  in  the  property  box,  or  a  room  provided  for  costumes 
and  properties.  The  Director  of  Properties  should  have  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  properties  needed  and  should  consult  with  his 
committee,  assigning  the  articles  definitely  to  the  various  mem- 
bers. Choice  of  draperies,  rugs,  and  colored  articles  should  be 
worked  out  carefully,  as  suggested  above,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Costume  Committee  and  the  Director. 

Where  several  one-act  plays  are  given  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  one  person  responsible  for  each  play.  All  details  should  be 
carefully  worked  out  and  listed.  Without  carrying  realism  to 
an  extreme  many  effects  may  be  easily  had.  Steaming  water  in 
the  kettle  over  real  flames  may  be  had  by  using  a  can  of 
"Sterno"  set  inside  a  pan  to  prevent  accidents,  and  concealed 
in  the  stove  or  behind  the  logs  in  a  fireplace.  Many  other  small 
details  may  be  arranged  which  will  add  much  to  the  realism  of 
a  scene.  An  interested  and  ingenious  group  will  devise  valuable 
details  to  the  production  through  a  well-planned  choice  of 
"props." 
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In  a  program  requiring  more  than  one  setting,  it  is  well  to 
assemble  the  furniture  and  properties  for  each  setting  in  con- 
venient order  near  the  stage  entrances.  Small  properties  should 
be  arranged  on  a  table  provided  for  the  purpose.  Articles  used 
by  only  one  actor,  such  as  spectacles,  a  letter,  a  staff,  or  cane, 
are  usually  provided  by  the  actor.  They  should  be  placed  in  a 
convenient  place  planned  beforehand. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MAKE-UP 

The  Make-up  Committee  should  be  a  small  group  of  gifted 
amateur  artists  who  can  readily  learn  the  art.  Few  actors  can 
make  themselves  up  quickly  in  the  beginning,  and  may  not  have 
time  for  intensive  study  at  the  first.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee may  study  portrait  methods,  and  through  frequent  prac- 
tice become  adepts.  Each  member  may  be  assigned  to  the  char- 
acter with  which  he  has  become  most  familiar  in  practice.  Often 
one  who  is  skillful  in  "straight"  make-up,  fails  in  character 
work  which  requires  knowledge  of  lines,  wrinkles  and  beards. 

The  Director  of  this  group  should  be  familiar  with  the  play 
and  the  characterization,  through  attendance  at  rehearsals.  He 
should  keep  the  make-up  box  well  stocked  with  the  necessary 
materials.  He  should  also  take  measurements  for  wigs  and  order 
them  when  needed.  If  wigs  are  bought  by  the  group  he  should 
see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  order. 

As  a  group  becomes  skilled  in  the  art,  the  actors  should  be 
taught  to  make  themselves  up,  the  Director  and  his  assistants 
inspecting  each  one  in  turn.  At  the  dress  rehearsals  all  make- 
ups should  be  carefully  worked  out  and  their  effect  tried  before 
the  stage  lights. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  COSTUMES 

The  Costume  Director  with  his  staff  should  be  ready  to  make 
and  rent  costumes  for  a  period  play  and  to  direct  the  players 
in  the  selection  of  suitable  dress  for  a  modern  play.  With  the 
help  of  The  Director  he  should  see  that  all  the  costumes  har- 
monize, that  the  leading  lady  does  not  wear  an  elaborate  frock 
as  a  country  girl,  and  that  the  shades  chosen  by  different  act- 
resses may  not  "fight"  with  other  dresses  or  with  the  settings. 
The  artistic  ability  and  ingenuity  of  those  interested  in  costum- 
ing should  be  stimulated  by  encouraging  the  designing  and  exe- 
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cution  of  the  costumes  for  a  period  play.  The  expense  need  not 
exceed  that  of  rented  costumes.  Beautiful  and  original  effects 
(often  better  than  is  possible  with  rented  costumes)  may  be  ob- 
tained with  inexpensive  materials,  old  clothing  and  skillful  use 
of  dyes.  By  the  proper  composition  and  blending  of  colors  and 
materials  many  beautiful  costumes  may  be  made.  The  dramatic 
society  will  acquire  in  this  way,  a  considerable  wardrobe — if 
proper  care  is  taken  of  the  home-made  garments. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC 

The  Director  of  Music  arranges  for  music  between  the  acts 
and  for  incidental  music  for  songs,  dances,  etc.,  in  the  play. 
The  music  played  before  the  curtain  rises  may  do  much  toward 
getting  the  audience  into  the  mood  of  the  drama  following.  The 
Director  should  plan  carefully  for  this  and  avoid  such  mis- 
takes as  rag-time  before  a  slow  tragedy,  or  a  soft  classical  piece 
before  a  snappy  little  farce.  Of  course  a  professional  orchestra 
may  provide  the  music,  but  if  there  is  a  talented  musician  at 
hand  it  is  best  to  turn  over  this  part  of  the  program  to  him, 
remembering  that  the  larger  the  number  of  interested  workers, 
the  more  thoroughly  will  the  community  be  stimulated  in  the 
various  inter-related  arts  of  the  theatre. 

THE  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

The  Business  Manager,  though  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  production  of  a  play,  has  everything  to  do  with  its  success. 
For  a  play  is  not  complete  until  it  is  performed  before  an 
audience,  and  the  size  and  nature  of  the  audience  depends  on 
the  activities  of  the  Business  Manager.  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
vertising and  general  publicity,  he  should  have  supervision  of 
everything  in  front  of  the  foot-lights,  the  tickets,  programs, 
ushers,  etc.  With  The  Director  and  the  heads  of  the  various 
committees,  he  should  plan  the  budget  for  the  productions.  He 
pays  the  bills  only  after  they  have  been  properly  approved  by 
the  heads  of  committees. 

In  planning  a  budget  the  following  items  should  be  con- 
sidered :  the  material  for  stage  equipment  (especially  that  needed 
at  the  outset),  rental  of  a  stage  (in  some  cases),  royalties  and 
copies  of  plays,  construction  of  scenery,  costumes,  lighting  equip- 
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ment,  make-up  and  wigs,  drayage  of  the  stage  furniture,  and 
properties. 

It  is  well  to  purchase  good  materials  at  the  outset,  adding 
to  the  equipment.  Lavish  expenditure  should  be  discouraged, 
but  the  group  need  not  be  so  modest  in  its  demands  as  to  crip- 
ple its  first  performance.  A  simply  staged  program  may  be  put 
on  to  raise  money  for  equipment,  or  several  interested  citizens 
may  be  asked  to  underwrite  the  organization  for  the  initial  out- 
lay. A  dramatic  organization  will  become  self-supporting  if 
properlj^  managed. 

DIVISION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  a  worker  "double"  into 
different  departments,  at  the  same  time.  The  work  should  be 
distributed.  Actors,  in  particular,  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  stage-craft,  business  management,  or  other  depart- 
ments of  the  work. 

A  community  dramatic  organization  should  find  and  develop 
latent  talent  in  all  phases  of  production.  No  one  part  of  the 
work  can  exist  without  the  others.  Each  is  important  and 
worthy  of  the  best  effort  of  the  artist,  whether  his  part  be  scene- 
painting,  publicity,  or  scene-shifting. 

In  the  modern  factory  each  worker  toils  over  the  making  of 
a  single  small  part  of  the  whole  machine.  One  man  may  spend 
all  his  days  making  one  type  of  little  cog  wheel.  His  small 
contribution  to  the  whole  must,  however,  be  perfect  if  the  as- 
sembled machine  is  to  be  a  perfect  whole.  Yet  he  may  not 
catch  the  vision  of  the  whole.  Through  endless  repetition  of 
the  same  hum-drum  "bit"  all  his  creative  interest  is  crushed. 
His  work  becomes  mechanical  and  monotonous.  It  is  the  task 
of  community  recreation  to  restore  to  every  worker  his  creative 
spirit.  No  form  of  activity  is  better  adapted  to  such  purpose 
than  community  effort  in  dramatic  arts. 

The  aim  of  the  communal  theatre  organization  should  be 
always  thoroughly  democratic.  It  should  enlist  the  active  co- 
operation of  every  person  interested,  whether  he  be  employed 
in  an  office,  a  factory,  or  a  store.  It  should  unite  all  in  a  form 
of  communal  play,  where  all  may  work  together  toward  a  com- 
mon end — creative  expression.    The  person  who  cannot  act  may 
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paint  scenery,  or  become  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  construction 
of  stage  effects  or  even  in  stage  management.  A  scene  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  accomplishment  in  the  final  production 
will  elevate  the  humblest  form  of  work  to  the  plane  of  creative 
imagination, 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

The  foregoing  plan  of  community  organization  should  be 
altered  and  simplified  somewhat  to  fit  a  club  devoted  to  sys- 
tematic drama  study.  The  High  School  will  furnish  much  ready- 
made  machinery  for  developing  the  work  of  the  dramatic  society 
to  fit  particular  needs  and  in  correlating  its  activities  with  the 
school  curriculum. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  much  easier  to  impress  students 
with  the  serious  aim  of  the  work,  since  it  can  be  made  an  essential 
part  of  class  work  in  various  departments.  The  dramatic  classics 
studied  in  language  courses  may  be  vivified  by  actual  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage.  Other  pieces  of  literature  lend  them- 
selves to  dramatization.  Simple  original  plays  may  be  written 
as  part  of  the  composition  work  in  English,  and  produced  with 
surprising  enthusiasm  and  success.  The  Domestic  Arts  classes 
may  design  and  execute  costumes.  The  Manual  Training  de- 
partment may  construct  the  frames  for  the  scenery,  design  and 
make  furniture  and  various  mechanical  devices  such  as  the  wind 
machine,  thunder  sheet,  etc.  There  will  be  found  in  every 
school  some  boy  interested  in  electricity  who  will  be  eager  to 
try  his  skill  in  stage  lighting.  Here  is  a  unique  opportunity  of 
great  educative  value — the  application  of  the  results  of  class- 
room designing  and  experimentation  in  a  concrete  and  vital  art. 

A  properly  qualified  teacher  should  act  as  Director  of  the 
High  School  Dramatic  Society,  Several  teachers  may  share  the 
responsibility  of  the  different  programs.  But  it  is  best,  per- 
haps, if  that  be  possible,  to  have  a  single  Director  at  the  head 
of  the  organization.  The  Director  of  such  a  group  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  teacher  of  English,  The  prime  requisite  in  work 
with  young  people  is  the  quality  of  leadership.  The  Director 
must  be  a  "good  fellow,"  one  to  whom  the  students  will  be 
loyal,  one  who  will  control  without  seeming  to  stand  apart  from 
them  as  disciplinarian.  Sympathy  and  patience  and  youthful- 
ness  of  spirit  in  The  Director  presage  his  success. 
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In  the  School  Clnb  plan,  now  growing  in  popularity,  dramatic 
work  has  an  important  place.  Each  student  is  allowed  to  join 
one  of  the  several  clubs  which  devote  one  meeting  a  week  to 
such  fields  as  Nature  Study,  Boy  Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Work, 
Music,  Drawing,  etc.  Those  who  join  the  Dramatic  Club  de- 
vote their  time  to  the  study  of  worthy  plays  and  to  the  details 
of  stage  performance  of  selected  plays.  In  many  cases  other 
clubs  cooperate  with  the  Dramatic  Club  in  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  plays.  Such  a  High  School  Club  or  any  Woman's  Club 
group  which  plans  to  study  as  well  as  produce,  may  find  it  ad- 
visable to  charge  membership  fees.  In  this  way  the  member- 
ship may  be  limited  to  those  who  are  serious  and  willing  to  work. 

In  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina,  the  Dramatic  Club  has  done 
such  excellent  work  that  a  discussion  of  their  organization  nmy 
be  of  assistance  to  others.  Miss  Eunice  MacKay,  teacher  of  his- 
tory in  the  High  School,  is  Director  of  the  Dramatic  Club. 
Through  her  own  interest  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  that 
section,  she  has  aroused  an  appreciation  of  local  legends  and  inci- 
dents as  dramatic  materials.  With  the  study  of  scenes  and 
short  and  long  plays  the  Club  has  paid  special  attention  to  the 
dramatic  form  with  a  view  to  original  composition.  Some 
simple  but  exceedingly  interesting  plays  have  been  written  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  such  organized  work. 

The  Lincolnton  High  School  Dramatic  Club  meets  every 
Friday  afternoon,  in  two  sections  of  one  hour  each.  On  the 
third  Friday  in  each  month  the  first  section  presents  informally 
at  a  joint  meeting  a  scene  or  one-act  play  which  has  been  pre- 
pared in  the  two  previous  section  meetings.  On  the  fourth  Fri- 
day the  second  section  presents  the  program.  At  these  joint 
meetings  problems  are  discussed,  and  brief  talks  given  on  prob- 
lems of  acting,  stagecraft,  etc. 

Two  public  programs  have  been  presented  this  year.  One, 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  was  so  excellently  done  that  de- 
mands came  from  many  neighboring  towns  for  its  presenta- 
tion. The  players  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  comedy  and 
learned,  all  unknowingly,  the  true  dramatic  worth  of  the  master, 
Shakespeare.  If  merely  the  classroom  knowledge  of  the  play 
had  been  learned,  what  a  wealth  of  vivid  impression,  free  imagi- 
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nation,  and  training  in  the  art  of  the  spoken  word  and  action 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  youthful  player  forever ! 

As  their  commencement  program,  The  Dramatic  Club  seniors 
presented  three  one-act  plays,  chosen  from  those  which  they 
had  read  and  presented  informally — Suppressed  Desires,  by 
Cooke  and  Glaspell;  Neighbors,  by  Zona  Gale;  and  In  Dixon's 
Kitchen,  one  of  the  Carolina  Folk-Plays,  by  Wilbur  Stout,  of 
The  Carolina  Playmakers.  These  three  comedies  gave  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  character  acting.  Seventefe  different  play- 
ers were  given  parts,  and  the  work  was  not  difficult  for  any  indi- 
vidual, as  all  the  plays  were  short. 

The  producing  organization  for  these  plays  was  very  simple. 
It  consisted  of  Make-up,  Property,  and  Stage  Construction  Com- 
mittees which  enlisted  the  aid  of  teachers  in  various  departments. 
A  talented  High  School  boy  acted  as  Director  of  Lighting  and 
the  music  and  business  management  were  all  provided  by  the 
School  group.  Some  old  stage  scenery  of  hideous  design  was 
repainted  with  Calcimo  in  a  soft  neutral  tan,  and  suitable  doors 
and  windows  were  constructed.  Miss  MacKay  writes  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  accomplished  the  program  of  one-act 
plaj^s,  "I  am  so  proud  of  them,  for  they  did  every  bit  of  the 
work  without  a  bit  of  help  from  anyone  except  a  hint  or  two 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  the  superintendent.  One  of  the  boys  made 
a  new  set  of  footlights  and  placed  them.  Three  of  the  boys  were 
responsible  for  shifting  the  furniture  and  setting  the  stage,  one 
for  each  play.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  there  was  so  little  con- 
fusion that  he  doubted  whether  a  play  was  being  presented  or 
not."  The  fine  cooperation  of  teachers  and  pupils  was  respon- 
sible for  this  success. 

The  experience  of  the  Lincolnton  High  School  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  other  North  Carolina  towns.  There  is  no  community 
which  cannot  provide  the  simple  equipment  necessary  for  such 
a  dramatic  organization  in  the  school.  Its  educative  value  will 
soon  be  felt  in  a  better  use  of  spoken  English,  in  a  deeper  appre- 
ciation of  literature,  and  in  a  self-control  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  youthful  player  which  will  be  an  inval- 
uable asset  to  him  in  any  walk  of  life.  It  will  do  much  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  school  routine,  it  will  provide  whole- 
some and  refreshing  entertainment  for  the  entire  community, 
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and  help  not  a  little  to  redeem  the  drab  commonplace  of  the 
life  of  the  town.  For  recreation  is  a  vital  social  need  in  the  life 
of  man,  and  the  play  impulse  should  be  highly  cherished  and 
rightly  directed  as  his  divine  instinct  for  self-expression — ^the 
exercise  of  his  creative  faculties. 


PART  II 

PRODUCTION 

CHOOSING  THE  PLAY 

The  choice  of  the  play  is  of  great  importance,  for  the  initial 
production  will  determine  largely  the  working  organization.  If 
the  play  chosen  is  too  difficult  for  beginners,  if  its  stage  effects 
seem  formidable,  the  organization  will  fail  to  enlist  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  players,  the  working  staff,  and  the  audience. 
A  wrong  impression  at  the  outset  will  be  difficult  to  overcome 
in  succeeding  performances.  Therefore  let  The  Director  and 
his  advisers  exercise  extreme  care  in  choosing  the  first  play.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  appoint  a  Play  Committee  to  read  and  make 
notes  on  a  number  of  plays,  some  of  which  may  be  selected 
for  future  performance.  Some  groups  will  prefer  to  plan  out 
the  programs  for  the  entire  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  High  School  Dramatic  Club,  or  of  a  study 
group,  the  selection  of  a  play  will  probably  be  made  when  the 
plays  for  study  are  chosen  by  the  members.  Even  in  this  case 
certain  considerations  should  govern  choice  of  a  play  for  produc- 
tion. 

The  first  matter  to  be  decided  will  be  the  size  of  the  cast 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Director  and  the  relative  skill  of  the 
actors.  To  secure  a  fair  trial  for  all  who  would  like  to  act, 
and  to  discover  just  what  unsuspected  talent  is  available,  the 
plan  of  preliminary  try-outs  has  been  found  useful.  Everyone 
who  has  any  desire  to  act  is  invited  to  appear  before  a  commit- 
tee to  render  a  short  dramatic  selection.  Several  may  appear 
in  a  scene,  or  one  play  may  be  selected  by  the  committee  and 
each  person  requested  to  prepare  a  part  from  this.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  should  keep  an  independent  annotated 
record  of  the  voice,  range,  bearing,  appearance,  and  probable 
ability  of  the  candidates.  These  notes  may  be  formed  into  a 
card  index  which  will  record  the  acting  personnel  available. 
Thus  the  Director  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  selecting  David 
Garrick,  The  Professor's  Love  Story  or  Beau  Brummel,  before 
he  is  sure  that  he  has  an  outstanding  actor  for  the  lead  in  such 
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"one-man"  pieces.  If  he  finds  he  has  several  good  character 
actresses  he  will  feel  ready  to  choose  The  Neighbors,  perhaps, 
knowing  that  Mis'  Abel,  Mis'  Trot  and  Grandma  are  at  hand; 
and  he  will  not  force  these  same  actors  into  ''straight"  parts 
in  some  play  for  which  they  are  not  fitted  by  their  natural 
qualifications. 

Before  deciding  finally  on  the  play  to  be  produced,  especially 
the  first  play,  The  Director  should  be  certain  that  he  does  not 
overtax  the  abilities  of  his  Producing  Staff.  It  will  be  well  to 
begin  with  a  long  play  using  one  set  throughout,  or  two  or 
three  short  plays,  with  simple  settings  and  no  elaborate  off- 
stage effects.  Even  if  the  Stagecraft  Committee  is  eager  to  try 
a  difficult  piece.  The  Director  must  curb  this  enthusiasm  until 
the  group  gains  more  experience.  If  a  program  of  one-act  plays 
is  selected,  and  one  setting  is  rather  elaborate,  he  should  try  to 
place  that  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  so  that  there 
may  be  sufficient  time  to  set  the  stage  beforehand.  The  settings 
of  the  others  then  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  so  that  the 
scene  shifting  may  not  overtax. 

The  kind  of  performance  desired  will  be  another  considera- 
tion. Some  special  occasion  of  celebration  may  govern  the  choice. 
An  outdoor  Shakespeare  performance  is  most  effective  in  the 
spring,  especially  at  Commencement. 

The  audience  should  be  carefully  considered.  What  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  crowd  of  grown-ups  would  not  be  so  pleas- 
ing to  young  folks.  This  should  be  especially  borne  in  mind  in 
selecting  a  play  for  school  presentation.  By  all  means  make 
the  program  enjoyable  to  the  audience  and  do  not  try  to 
"educate"  it  too  quickly.  Avoid  plays  of  very  subtle  char- 
acterization, those  intended  for  sophisticated  audiences.  Choose 
the  wholesome  and  genuine,  which  touch  on  a  theme  of  universal 
appeal.  Plays  of  recognized  literary  merit,  like  The  School 
for  Scandal,  for  instance,  may  be  successfully  done  by  an  expe- 
rienced group.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  is  an  admirable  play  for 
beginners,  since  it  has  excellent  literary  form,  is  not  difficult 
to  do,  and  is  always  popular. 

If  the  expense  of  the  performance  is  to  be  kept  within  limits, 
the  problem  of  costumes  and  royalty  must  be  considered.     The 
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old  classics  may  be  played  without  royalty,  but  the  players 
must  be  costumed  appropriately,  according  to  the  period.  If 
a  modern  play  is  chosen  the  actors  may  wear  their  own  or  bor- 
rowed clothes.  But  modern  plays  of  good  quality  are  covered 
by  copyright  and  usually  require  the  payment  of  royalty.  The 
amount  ranges  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  for  a  one-act  play; 
and  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  for  a  full  length  play. 

Before  deciding  on  a  copyrighted  play,  the  publishers  must 
be  consulted.  Some  plays,  popular  with  stock  companies,  are 
not  available  for  amateur  performances.  Others  carry  royalty 
charges  which  may  seem  prohibitive  at  first.  If,  however,  the 
group  takes  its  work  seriously  and  develops  an  enjoyment  of 
good  drama,  it  will  not  be  long  before  all  will  realize  that  good 
plays  make  for  success,  and  should  be  paid  for — just  as  elec- 
trical supplies  or  other  equipment  are  paid  for.  The  number  of 
plays  available  to  amateurs  is  growing.  Playwrights  are  en- 
couraged by  the  revenue  they  receive.  Every  amateur  group 
must  see  the  justice  of  giving  the  author  his  hire,  and  that 
promptly — thus  helping,  in  a  small  way,  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  worthy  drama. 

If  royalty  is  to  be  avoided,  choose  classic  plays  or  trans- 
lations— plays  which  are  not  in  the  repertory  of  stock  com- 
panies. Amateurs  may  olfer  to  the  public  an  important  drama 
which  is  seldom  seen  because  professionals  cannot  risk  a  large 
sum  in  experimentation  with  the  public  taste.  Here  the  non- 
commercial group  can  stimulate  sound  dramatic  authorship.  In 
its  experimental  theatre  it  can  rival  professional  production, 
and  in  a  different  sphere. 

Every  community  group  should  look  forward  to  the  en- 
couragement of  original  composition  among  its  members.  In 
this  way  a  new  drama  of  native  origin  may  be  stimulated  in 
every  section  of  the  United  States.  A  national  drama  may 
spring  up — a  body  of  literature  not  merely  local,  but  truly 
American — expressing  the  life  of  our  people  everywhere. 

Special  mention  has  been  made  of  the  one-act  play.  For 
the  amateur  group  its  worth  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  short 
form  is  admirably  adapted  to  non-professionals,  since  there  is 
small  danger  of  monotony  in  interpretation,  opportunity  for 
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many  to  participate  without  a  strain,  and  great  variety  of  ef- 
fects to  be  gained.  It  is  difficult  for  an  unskilled  player  to 
carry  a  long  role  through  to  the  end  with  sufficient  flexibility 
and  variety.  But  a  one-act  play  offers  a  chance  for  short  vivid 
impressions  which  may  be  achieved  by  the  unprofessional  player. 
When  a  group  is  striving  to  represent  the  entire  community  in 
its  working  staff,  three  one-act  plays  may  enlist  the  help  of  many 
more  persons  than  the  full  length  play.  More  people  are  in- 
cluded in  the  casts  and  different  committees  may  be  assigned  to 
the  production  of  the  different  plays.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  to  form  a  pleasing  combination  of  plays.  One  serious 
play  should  usually  be  included.  In  beginning  original  work, 
too,  it  is  well  to  start  with  the  one-act  form.  It  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult to  handle  and  there  is  less  risk  attendant  on  the  produc- 
tion of  one  original  play  if  it  is  short  and  may  have  standard 
pieces  included  on  the  program.  Thus  gradually  the  group  may 
raise  the  level  of  its  work  while  retaining  the  loyal  support  of 
workers  and  audience. 

SELECTING  THE  CAST 

The  cast  should  be  selected  by  The  Director  and  the  Cast 
Committee.  The  assignment  of  the  parts  must  be  disinter- 
ested and  fair.  For  the  time  being  personal  feelings  must  be 
set  aside.  The  Committee  must  earn  the  absolute  confidence 
of  all  prospective  actors  so  that  a  decision,  even  if  it  is  a  severe 
blow  to  the  pride,  may  be  accepted  as  just.  This  is  a  difficult 
standard  for  a  community  to  attain,  especially  if  the  town  is 
small  and  personal  feelings  strong.  The  Cast  Committee  should 
be  chosen  with  utmost  care.  If  those  who  know  most  about  the 
coaching  of  a  play  are  apt  to  be  biased  by  previous  experience 
or  personal  feeling,  add  to  the  Committee  several  whose  judg- 
ment of  acting  is  sound  and  whose  opinions  may  be  trusted,  even 
if  these  persons  have  had  no  practical  dramatic  experience. 

As  described  above,  preliminary  try-outs  are  a  great  aid  in 
securing  some  knowledge  of  the  candidates.  In  trying  out  for 
a  given  play.  The  Director  should  endeavor  to  stimulate  compe- 
tition in  a  natural  un-self -conscious  way.  All  candidates  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  play  in  advance  and  to  try-out 
in  the  scenes  which  the  Committee  has  selected  as  giving  best 
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demonstration  of  ability  in  the  various  roles.  These  passages 
should  be  indicated  in  a  number  of  copies  of  the  plays  which 
should  be  accessible  to  all  candidates  in  advance.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  many  young  people  cannot  read  aloud  in 
an  intelligent  way,  when  reading  at  sight.  A  test  cannot  really 
be  fair,  then,  unless  the  candidate  is  familiar  with  the  passage 
or  has  memorized  it.  The  learning  of  a  few  speeches  will  not 
require  much  time  and  provides  the  best  way  of  demonstrating 
the  candidate's  acting  ability.  The  try-outs  should  take  place 
m  a  large  room,  preferably  in  an  auditorium  where  the  carry- 
ing power  of  the  voice  may  be  tested. 

The  Committee  on  casting  should  take  careful  notes  on  the 
work  of  each  candidate,  independent  of  each  other,  before  the 
Committee  vote  is  taken.  The  points  to  be  noted  are:  (1)  phys- 
ical adaptability  for  the  part — always  remembering  that  make- 
up may  do  wonders  with  a  mobile  face,  (2)  voice,  the  ability 
to  project,  clearness  of  enunciation,  range,  etc.,  (3)  general 
ability  to  get  out  of  the  natural  self  and  into  the  character — 
the  intelligent  feeling  for  the  part. 

The  last  two  requirements  may  be  developed  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  rehearsals.  But  an  actor  must  have  a  good  carry- 
ing voice  and  an  ear  for  variety  in  expression.  Even  in  the 
try-outs  the  versatility  or  lack  of  it  may  readily  be  detected  in 
the  prospective  players.  A  sophisticated  city  girl  may  play  a 
part  similar  to  her  own  real  self,  but  she  will  never  be  able 
to  play  the  role  of  a  naive  country  girl  unless  she  has  the 
ability  to  feel  her  part  sufficiently  to  lose  her  identity  in  that 
of  the  character. 

In  selecting  the  cast  for  a  High  School  play  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  try  out  different  casts  in  selected  scenes  from  the  play 
studied.  Thus  an  opportunity  is  given  to  a  large  number  to 
participate.  Those  who  perform  best  may  be  retained  for  the 
final  production.  Try  to  avoid  the  development  of  ''type 
actors,"  in  any  case.  Because  an  actor  does  a  certain  kind  of 
part  well,  do  not  confine  him  to  that  particular  type,  but  seek 
to  round  out  his  abilities  and  give  him  opportunity  for  expres- 
sion in  different  parts. 
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REHEARSING  THE  PLAY 

With  the  cast  selected,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  distribute 
the  parts.  Each  member  of  the  cast  should  receive  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  play,  so  that  he  may  become  familiar  with 
the  piece  as  a  whole.  (Some  directors  prefer  to  give  the  actor 
only  his  own  part  with  cues.)  In  this  case  The  Director  must 
supply  to  each  player  his  proper  relation  to  the  play  as  a  whole. 
For  the  full  development  of  the  individual  players,  especially 
in  a  study  group,  the  entire  play  and  the  relation  of  each  char- 
acter to  the  whole  should  be  carefully  thought  out  by  each 
actor  for  himself. 

Before  the  first  rehearsal  The  Director  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  play.  He  should  have  the  action  tentatively 
blocked  out  in  his  own  mind  so  that  he  may  guide  the  players, 
until  perhaps,  hy  experiment,  they  work  out  more  effective 
"business"  for  themselves  in  the  rehearsals.  Any  cuts  neces- 
sary should  be  made  before  the  players  begin  to  memorize  their 
parts.  Changes  in  the  text  are  always  easiest  at  the  first. 
Therefore  The  Director  must  be  sure  of  himself ;  he  must  be 
master  of  the  situation.  He  must  not  allow  the  players  to 
argue  with  him.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  must  not  impose 
his  opinions  in  too  arbitrary  a  way.  Let  him  with  tact  win 
the  confidence  of  his  actors.  Let  them  be  convinced  that  he 
knows  his  business  better  than  they  do,  that  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  perspective  on  the  production  as  a  whole,  and  all  will 
be  well. 

The  first  rehearsal  should  be  a  reading  rehearsal  for  block- 
ing out  the  action.  Each  actor  should  write  in  his  copy  of 
the  text  all  directions  for  "stage  business" — that  is,  his  move- 
ments on  the  stage,  such  as  "crosses,"  picking  up  objects,  sit- 
ting, etc.  The  prompter  must  keep  an  accurate  record  in  the 
prompt-book  of  all  such  action,  together  with  notes  on  interpre- 
tation, emphasis,  etc.  And  if  a  player  forgets  to  correct  him- 
self as  directed,  it  is  the  prompter's  duty  to  stop  him  and  give 
him  the  directions  previously  worked  out.  An  alert  prompter 
will  save  much  time  and  effort  for  The  Director. 

The  Director  must  never  allow  a  player  to  do  the  wrong 
thing.     He  must  stop  the  entire  play  to  drill  on  the  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  lines  or  the  business  till  it  is  established,  and  the 
other  players  should  learn  to  help  in  these  times  when  repe- 
tition seems  monotonous. 

The  position  of  furniture  must  be  clearly  understood  at  the 
outset  and  the  actual  articles  worked  with  as  early  as  possible. 
If  the  cast  cannot  rehearse  on  the  stage  to  be  used  for  per- 
formance (and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  hold  all  re- 
hearsals there),  The  Director  must  select  a  room  and  indicate 
a  floor  space  equal  to  that  of  the  stage.  On  this,  the  entrances, 
exits,  etc.,  should  be  clearly  indicated.  The  players  should 
never  try  to  practice  in  a  room  which  is  too  small  or  they  will 
tend  to  huddle  the  action,  and  not  give  ample  space  for  the 
stage  picture. 

The  Director  must  have  absolute  control  of  the  discipline 
in  rehearsals.  When  a  player  is  not  on  the  stage  he  must  be 
quiet.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  rehearsals  are  to  become 
irksome.  Far  from  it — they  will  become  more  and  more  inter- 
esting— indeed  they  will  become  a  fascinating  experience  with 
growing  interest  in  the  play  and  serious  application  to  the 
work  in  hand. 

Rehearsals  must  begin  promptly  and  be  regularly  attended. 
Unless  this  rule  is  strictly  enforced  a  director  may  spend  more 
time  at  the  telephone  trying  to  assemble  the  players  for  re- 
hearsals than  is  spent  in  actual  preparations  for  the  play.  The 
actors  must  take  their  work  seriously;  they  must  realize  the 
necessity  for  promptness  and  team  work,  and  the  selfishness  of 
upsetting  the  whole  cast  for  lack  of  such  cooperation.  This 
rule  holds  just  as  much  for  the  minor  parts  as  for  the  prin- 
cipals. If  it  is  made  a  mark  of  honor  to  attain  a  place  in  the 
cast,  and  if  others  are  retained  as  alternates  when  the  cast  is 
selected,  players  will  soon  come  to  realize  the  necessity  for 
strict  attendance.  The  Director  should  not  hesitate  to  replace 
a  player  who  will  not  give  up  other  engagements  for  rehearsals. 
Team  work  is  one  great  lesson  to  be  learned  in  dramatics,  and 
is  should  be  insisted  upon  from  the  first. 

In  planning  the  rehearsals  The  Director  should  endeavor  to 
be  reasonable  in  his  schedule,  not  demanding  more  than  the 
actors  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  give,  and  consulting  the 
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cast  before  posting  his  schedule.  Rehearsals  should  occur  not 
less  frequently  than  three  times  a  week,  with  six  full  rehearsals 
the  last  week.  A  month  or  six  weeks  will  usually  be  needed  to 
prepare  a  play  or  group  of  plays  in  this  way.  Rehearsals  should 
be  long  and  intensive.  In  rehearsing  a  long  play,  the  acts  may 
be  taken  up  separately,  but  they  should  all  be  rehearsed  in 
proper  sequence  often  enough  for  the  actors  to  see  the  proper 
relation  of  the  details  to  the  action  as  a  whole. 

The  actors  must  learn  their  lines  very  early  in  the  period 
of  rehearsing.  No  real  acting  can  be  done  while  the  script 
is  in  hand.  An  actor  should  study  lines  at  home,  he  should 
work  alone  to  interpret  the  part,  making  additional  business 
for  himself  where  he  can,  and  becoming  himself  master  of  the 
character. 

ACTING 
Directing  and  acting  are  both  largely  affairs  of  the  indi- 
vidual temperament.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  hints, 
however  concise,  in  the  short  compass  allowed  here.  There  are 
no  formal  rules  of  acting.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  instinct 
and  freedom  of  expression. 

Of  course  the  most  important  requirement  is  that  the  actor 
feel  his  part.  Toward  this  end  The  Director  must  labor  tact- 
fully and  ceaselessly,  going  into  the  psychological  and  emotional 
phases  of  the  role,  so  that  the  actor  may  understand  and  feel 
just  why  it  is  natural  for  the  character  to  speak  and  act  as 
suggested.  The  Director  should  rarely  show  an  actor  Jiow  to 
do  a  thing,  rather  he  should  let  him  work  it  out  for  himself, 
thereby  creating  instead  of  mimicking. 

Certain  suggestions,  however,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
although  the  individual  requirements  should  always  be  kept 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  The  Director. 

An  actor  should  usually  keep  his  face  towards  the  audience 
Avhen  turning  from  right  to  left  or  vice  versa,  or  in  sitting 
or  standing.  The  face  is  an  expressive  instrument,  especially 
the  eyes,  and  should  be  used  to  most  advantage.  Those  on  the 
stage  should  group  themselves  so  that  the  chief  speaker  will 
be  able  to  face  "down-stage,"  that  is,  toward  the  audience.  The 
person    speaking   to    another    while    both    are    entering    should 
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usually  be  the  second  to  enter.  In  this  way  he  may  face  front 
as  he  talks. 

No  indecisive  movements  should  be  made.  Move  with  de- 
cision or  not  at  all.  "Don't  wiggle  or  wabble  or  creep,"  as 
one  director  has  well  put  it.  Always  have  a  sufficient  reason 
for  making  a  ''cross"  or  using  a  piece  of  "business"  so  that 
it  will  seem  natural  and  not  mechanical.  Stage  action  must  be 
clearly  seen  by  the  audience.  To  illustrate  from  In  Dixon's 
Kitchen — when  Annie  Lee  tosses  Gil  a  pickle  while  seated  be- 
hind the  supper  table,  she  must  raise  her  hand  high  and  let 
her  throw  be  a  decided  movement.  Otherwise  the  audience  will 
not  even  understand  what  has  been  done.  This  rule  may  be 
reversed  when  something  must  be  done  on  the  stage  unseen  by 
the  audience.  For  instance,  a  toad  which  is  supposed  to  hop 
across  the  hearth  may  be  moved  to  the  required  position  by 
one  of  the  actors  if  he  will  kick  it  gently  with  his  foot  while 
another  character  is  attracting  the  attention  to  himself.  A 
Director  soon  learns  that  actions  which  are  not  accentuated  are 
not  seen. 

"Crosses"  should  usually  be  made  on  one's  own  speech, 
otherwise  attention  will  be  attracted  by  this  movement  away 
from  the  character  speaking.  Each  player  must  remember  that 
there  is  something  greater  than  his  own  part — the  play  as  a 
whole.  Every  movement,  every  change  of  position,  every  gesture, 
changes  the  stage  picture.  The  Director  must  see  that  the  play- 
ers most  vital  to  the  action  are  in  prominent  positions  if  pos- 
sible, usually  well  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  not  obscured 
by  furniture. 

Each  actor  must  act  all  the  time,  never  getting  out  of  his 
part  and  remembering  that  pantomime  is  often  more  effective 
than  speech.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  pauses,  if  they  are  made  to 
mean  anything.  But  the  actors  must  seem  to  be  unconscious 
of  the  audience — they  must  be  absorbed  at  all  times  in  the  play. 

The  Director  should  insist  upon  proper  enunciation.  He 
should  stand  at  the  back  of  the  room,  from  time  to  time,  to  see 
that  the  lines  are  clearly  projected.  He  should  not  allow  slovenly 
speech.  Even  in  dialect  pieces  the  lines  may  be  pronounced 
with  clearness  and  distinction.     The  words  should  be  under- 
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stood  by  the  audience  always  and  that,  too,  without  straining 
the  attention. 

THE  FINAL  PERFORMANCE 

Two  dress  rehearsals  should  be  held.  At  both  rehearsals  all 
furniture,  props,  costumes,  light  effects,  etc.,  should  be  tried 
out,  even  if  previously  rehearsed  by  the  Director  of  Stage- 
craft. The  scenes  should  be  shifted,  and  the  performance  run 
through  in  all  details.  The  first  dress  rehearsal  is  largely  experi- 
mental. With  even  the  most  perfectly  planned  correlation  of 
committees  there  will  be  certain  props,  pieces  of  furniture,  de- 
tails of  costume,  etc.,  which  will  need  to  be  changed  for  the 
final  rehearsal. 

The  Director  of  each  committee  should  make  careful  note  of 
any  changes  at  the  first  rehearsal  and  carry  them  out  at  the 
second.  The  lighting  may  have  to  be  changed.  Careful  note 
must  be  made  of  all  dimming,  etc.,  and  the  cues  for  these  changes 
followed,  so  that  the  sun  will  rise  at  the  exact  time  expected 
and  the  lamplight  will  not  shine  forth  in  a  room  before  the 
lamp  is  fully  lighted. 

The  Director  must  be  alert  and  ready  to  see  that  the  dif- 
ferent committees  making  up  his  machine  function  promptly 
and  efiiciently.  When  the  walls  are  taken  down  by  the  shifters 
of  scenery  the  Property  Committee  must  be  on  hand  to  move 
furniture  and  small  props  into  place  in  perfect  time.  All  small 
articles,  such  as  glasses  of  water,  letters,  etc.,  must  be  in  their 
proper  places  on  the  stage  or  in  the  "wings."  Then,  when 
the  curtain  goes  up  the  play  may  go  on  without  the  nerve- 
wracking  waits  and  desperate  hunts  for  misplaced  props. 

No  visitors  should  be  allowed  behind  scenes.  The  stage 
and  the  space  behind  should  be  kept  clear  while  scenes  are 
being  changed  and  the  number  in  the  property  and  scenerj^ 
organization  should  be  limited  on  the  nights  of  rehearsal  and 
performance.  This  does  not  mean  that  others  may  not  help 
in  collecting  properties,  making  costumes,  etc.  But  there  must 
be  a  carefully  selected  feiv  behind  scenes,  especially  if  there 
is  little  space  there. 

The  Director  should  have  all  actors  at  the  theatre  in  plenty 
of  time  to  dress  and  make  up.    The  Make-up  Committee  should 
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be  ready  with  plenty  of  cold  cream  and  cheese  cloth  and  mate- 
rials spread  out  conveniently.  The  Director  should  see  that 
the  actors  come  to  be  made  up  promptly,  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
not  wait  till  the  last  moment  to  crowd  in  all  at  once  for  a 
hurried  make-up.  Talk  and  excitement  should  be  discouraged 
among  the  actors.  If  the  make-up  room  is  kept  quiet  there  will 
not  be  so  much  danger  of  "stage-fright." 

On  the  night  of  the  final  performance  there  should  be  a  spe- 
cial effort  at  promptness.  The  orchestra  should  begin  playing 
in  good  time,  and  the  curtain  should  rise  promptly  at  the  time 
advertised.  Many  audiences  count  on  amateur  delays,  but  the 
fact  that  the  audience  is  not  entirely  seated  should  not  delay 
the  performance.  Begin  promptly  always.  Local  audiences 
must  be  trained  and,  if  the  right  start  is  made,  they  will  soon 
know  that  the  play  will  begin  promptly.  The  ushers  should 
request  those  entering  late  to  remain  at  the  back  of  the  audi- 
torium until  the  first  act  is  over. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  member  of  the  Stagecraft  Commit- 
tee assigned  to  the  curtain  should  be  ready.  The  prompter 
should  be  stationed  just  back  of  the  curtain  in  the  "tormentor" 
entrance,  with  a  desk  lamp  so  arranged  that  the  light  does  not 
shine  out  into  the  auditorium.  The  workers  operating  all  off- 
stage contrivances,  such  as  wind  machines,  thunder  sheet,  etc., 
should  be  in  place.  The  actors  should  be  ready  on  the  stage 
or  at  their  entrances,  and  the  Director  of  Lighting  ready  at 
the  switchboard.  Then  The  Director  of  the  group  gives  the 
signal,  and  the  curtain  is  pulled.    The  play  is  on ! 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  The  Director  to  go  out  and  stand  at 
the  back  of  the  auditorium  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  see  and 
criticise  the  results  of  his  work.  This  is  the  test  of  a  perfect 
organization.  If  The  Director  is  needed  behind  scenes  for  last 
minute  details,  the  work  has  not  been  well-organized.  The  Di- 
rector should  always  keep  his  eye  on  the  production  as  a  whole. 
His  function  is  to  keep  the  right  perspective,  to  harmonize  all 
the  various  elements  in  the  composite  production  of  the  play. 


PART  III 
ADAPTING  A  PLATFORM  STAGE 

In  discussing  the  adaptation  of  a  platform  stage  into  a  prac- 
tical theatre-stage  it  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  what  is 
here  set  forth  is  based  on  the  experiment  of  The  Carolina  Play- 
makers  in  converting  a  shallow  platform  stage  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Chapel  Hill  Public  School  Building  into  a  simple 
working  theatre-stage.  This  "Play-House"  equipment  has  been 
used  in  the  production  of  all  the  plays  given  by  The  Play- 
makers  since  the  fall  of  1918. 

The  stage  is  not  as  large  as  could  be  desired,  but  its  dimen- 
sions conform  almost  exactly  -with  those  laid  down  hy  Irving 
Pichel  in  his  treatise  on  "Building  a  Theatre,"  as  being  the 
right  size  and  proportion  for  a  small  theatre. 

Any  stage  setting  should  be  designed  primarily  for  ease 
and  rapidity  of  set-ups  and  removals.  The  interest  of  the 
audience  should  be  held  and  intensified  as  the  play  goes  on ; 
this  can  only  be  done  by  having  the  time  required  for  shifting 
scenes  reduced  to  a  minimum.  To  do  this  it  is  essential  to 
standardize  everything,  as  far  as  is  possible.  "A  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place,"  applies  with  particular  em- 
phasis to  the  small  play-stage. 

While  it  is  true  that  remarkable  results  can  be  secured  with 
inexpensive  stage  equipment  (and  that  used  by  The  Carolina 
Playmakers  is  entirely  home-made)  the  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  lack  of  attention  to  the  little  details  can,  and  very 
often  does,  distract  the  attention  of  the  audience  and  ruin  the 
dramatic  illusion.  For  this  reason  it  is  poor  economy  to  cut 
down  the  expenses  for  details  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
of  no  importance,  but  which  in  reality  are  fundamental  and 
vital. 
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Stage  Plan.Fig.I 


THE  STAGE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  general  lay-out  of  the  stage  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
opening  of  the  stage  in  front  is  22  feet,  the  depth  14  feet,  and 
the  width  at  the  back  of  the  stage  15  feet. 

In  order  to  make  a  panel  setting,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
something  to  hold  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  panels  in  place. 
A  piece  of  %  by  4-inch  pine  board  was  nailed  to  the  floor,  and 
on  this  a  1-inch  quarter-round  was  nailed.  (See  Fig.  1,  Sec- 
tional Detail  A).  The  quarter-round,  being  on  the  stage  side, 
furnished  a  stop  against  which  the  panels  rested,  as  well  as 
giving  a  finished  appearance  to  the  floor  line. 

Two  3-ineh  posts  were  set  at  the  back  corners  of  the  stage, 
running  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  above.  To  establish  the 
proscenium  opening  two  columns,  each  18  inches  square,  were 
used.  (See  Fig.  2).  They  were  panelled  with  beaver-board, 
and  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  auditorium.     In  order  to 
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Fiu.  it.    Fainted  Interior  cf  a  Rt'de  Board  House 

Showing  two  sides  of  the  setting  for  The  Last  of  the  Lowries.  The  fire- 
place is  portable,  being-  painted  on  a  frame.  The  doors  are  painted 
canvases   tacked,   for   this   scene,   to   the    wooden   ])anel   doors. 


Fig.  10.     Kitchen  Interior 

The  scene  for  In  Dixon's  Kitchen  is  painted  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
log  cabin  scene  shown  in  Figures  11  and  12.  The  only  painting  neces- 
sary was  the  wood-work  painted  to  match  the  color  of  the  panel  doors. 
The  window  opening  and  the  door  are  backed  with  the  landscape  drop. 
The  fire-place  opening  cut  for  the  log  cabin  is  covered  with  a  painted 
beaver-board  and  concealed  by  the  stove. 
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connect  these  18-incli  columns  with  the  3-inch  posts,  as  well  as 
the  3-inch  posts  with  each  other,  an  inverted  U,  made  of  %-inch 
lumber  was  used.  (See  Section  OP,  Fig.  3).  The  3>2-inch 
side  of  this  U  faced  the  stage.  A  panel  22  feet  long  and  18 
inches  wide  ties  the  two  18-inch  columns  together  and  completes 
the  proscenium  arch  (See  Fig.  2).  A  section  of  this  panel  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  Section  MN.  A  heavy  wire,  not  shown  in  the 
figure,  runs  from  a  window  frame  on  one  side  of  the  auditorium, 
through  a  screw-eye  in  column  B,  back  of  the  panel  connect- 
ing columns  B  and  A,  through  a  screw-eye  in  A  and  then  to 
another  window  frame  in  the  other  side  of  the  auditorium. 
This  wire  is  pulled  tight  with  turn  buckles,  and  not  only  guys 
the  two  columns  but  provides  the  wire  on  which  the  curtain 
runs. 


JSipi:  ViEv^  01'  Stage-Fig. 3 
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THE  PANEL  SETTING 

Three  types  of  interchangable  unit  panels  are  used — ^the 
plain,  the  window,  and  the  door.  (See  Fig.  4).  The  frame  for 
all  types  of  panels  is  the  same,  being  %  by  3-inch  lumber  on 
the  sides,  a  6-inch  piece  across  the  top,  and  an  8-inch  piece 
across  the  bottom.  In  order  to  brace  the  sides,  as  well  as  to 
form  a  panel,  a  6-inch  piece  is  placed  22  inches  below  the  top 
piece.    All  joints  are  lapped,  glued  and  screwed. 

The  slight  differences  between  the  panels  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  in  Fig.  4.  The  plain  panel,  and  the  top  part  of  both 
the  other  types  is  covered  on  one  side  by  a  very  heavy  cloth, 
known  as  ' '  Fabrikoid, "  something  like  stiffened  burlap.  Other 
materials  may  be  substituted — drill,  duck,  canvas,  or  even  ordi- 
nary unbleached  muslin.  Unless  the  material  is  heavy  like  bur- 
lap, it  must  be  moistened  and  stretched  tightly  or  it  will  sag. 
The  cloth  is  pulled  taut  to  the  edges  of  the  panel,  and  tacked 
so  that  there  are  no  wrinkles.  One  side  will  present  a  plain 
surface  and  the  other  a  surface  bordered  with  the  wood  frame 
which,  when  stained,  forms  very  decorative  panel  units  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  One  side  of  the  cloth,  if  it  is  heavy,  may  be  painted 
one  color  and  the  other  another.  It  is  well  to  use  some  neutral 
color,  such  as  buff,  tan,  grey,  or  putty-color.  Then  the  back- 
ground of  the  setting  will  harmonize  with  any  shades  used  in 
draperies,  etc.,  and  afford  great  variety  of  settings. 

Five  panels  are  used  to  form  the  back  wall,  and  four  for 
each  of  the  side  walls.  The  doors  and  windows  may  be  shifted 
and  combined  at  will.  It  is  well  to  change  the  arrangement  of 
doors  and  windows  in  different  plays  on  the  same  program  so 
as  to  have  variety  in  the  settings. 

In  handling  the  panels,  only  one  man  is  required.  He  grasps 
the  panel  by  the  sides,  places  the  top  edge  against  the  long 
side  of  the  U-shaped  top  strip  (Fig.  3,  Section  OP),  thus 
bracing  the  panel,  and  lifts  up  until  the  panel  slides  up  into 
the  trough  of  the  U.  At  the  same  time  he  pushes  the  bottom 
of  the  panel  up  on  the  floor  strip  (Fig.  1,  Sectional  Detail  A). 
The  weight  of  the  panel  is  sufficient  to  hold  it  in  place,  but 
if  there  is  any  reason  for  extra  strain  against  the  panel,  an 
eight-penny  finishing  nail  can  be  driven  just  behind  the  panel 
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where  it  rests  on  the  floor  strip.    This  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  door. 

Extra  panels  hinged  together  may  be  used  as  backing  for 
doors  and  windows,  and  will  stand  without  support, 

THE  CURTAIN 

The  curtain  should  be  of  some  heavy  but  soft  material — 
velvet,  heavy  cotton  repp,  or  canton  flannel  in  a  neutral  shade 
of  brown  or  grey  is  best  perhaps.  The  color  should  not  be  one 
which  will  become  tiresom^e  to  look  at,  and  the  material  should 
hang  in  graceful  folds,  full  enough  to  cut  off  all  light  from  be- 
hind the  stage.  This  is  necessary  while  the  scenes  are  being 
shifted. 

In  order  to  attach  the  curtain  to  its  supporting  wire  a  num- 
ber of  harness  snaps  may  be  sewed  to  the  curtain  and  then 
snapped  over  the  wire.  All  operation  of  the  curtain  should 
be  from  one  side.  This  can  be  easily  arranged,  taking  pains 
however  to  be  sure  that  the  curtains  come  together  closely  in 
the  center.  Any  carpenter  can  rig  up  a  system  of  pulleys  by 
which  the  curtains  are  drawn  like  awnings,  etc.  The  stage  at 
Chapel  Hill  with  the  curtains  closed  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and 
the  stage  set  with  the  panel  setting  for  one  of  the  plays  in 
Fig.  7. 

THE  CEILING 

In  Fig.  7  the  top  of  the  stage  is  shown,  using  border  strips 
of  neutral  color  to  represent  the  ceiling.  Besides  this  a  ceiling 
may  be  made  of  flat  panels,  forming  a  complete  box  setting. 
This  type  of  setting  makes  it  a  little  more  difficult  to  take  care 
of  the  lighting  back-stage,  and  cannot  well  be  used  for  outdoor 
scenes.  But  it  gives  a  more  finished  appearance  to  an  interior 
set. 

In  order  to  use  the  top  panel  and  still  not  have  the  ceiling 
too  low,  a  border  about  twelve  inches  may  be  added  to  the  top 
strips  connecting  the  front  and  back  posts.  This  makes  the 
distance  from  the  floor  of  the  stage  to  the  ceiling  10  feet.  The 
ceiling  should  be  painted  a  neutral  color  and  need  not  be  changed 
when  using  either  the  panel  setting  or  its  reverse.  But  in  the 
case  of  some  special  setting  such  as  the  interior  of  a  log-cabin 
or  an  outdoor  scene,  it  may  be  removed  and  borders  conforming 
to  the  setting  used. 
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OTHER  TYPES  OF  SETTINGS 

The  setting  described  is  not,  perhaps,  the  ideal  one  for  a 
group  which  wishes  to  experiment  widely  in  artistic  stage  ef- 
fects. It  was  constructed  by  The  Carolina  Play  makers  to  meet 
an  emergency  and  as  such  may  be  helpful  to  other  groups.  It 
serves  as  a  permanent  setting  for  lectures  and  concerts  as  well 
as  a  working  stage  for  dramatic  purposes.  It  will  serve  every 
need  for  ordinary  modern  interiors  and  is  entirely  satisfactory 
as  a  support  for  the  painted  scenery. 

We  are  well  aware,  however,  that  in  the  newer  stagecraft 
such  a  panel  set  may  not  be  sufficiently  versatile.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Books  on  Dramatic  Production  in  the  Biblio- 
graphy. The  volumes  by  Roy  Mitchell,  Clarence  Stratton,  and 
Irving  Picliel  will  be  found  particularly  useful.  In  these  books 
full  descriptions  are  given  of  hangings,  screens,  and  portable 
unit  sets,  suitable  for  poetic  and  symbolic  plays.  The  Art 
Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney  contains  valuable  suggestions  and 
illustrations. 
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PART  IV 

LIGHTING 

The  lighting  plan  described  here  was  devised  by  The  Caro- 
lina Playmakers  for  the  stage  which  they  have  constructed  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Chapel  Hill  High  School  Building.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  install  so  complete  a  system  at  the 
outset.  Footlights  alone  may  be  made  to  serve  at  the  first,  the 
other  units  of  lighting  being  added  as  soon  as  the  organization 
has  accumulated  a  little  financial  balance  from  receipts  from 
performances. 

Perfect  coordination  between  the  lighting  of  the  stage  and 
the  action  of  the  play  is  difficult  to  secure,  but  the  amateur 
producer  may  achieve  extremely  good  results  with  a  very  simple 
equipment,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 

In  order  that  the  fullest  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  the  illumination  of  the  stage,  the  light  must 
be  susceptible  to  changes  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  play.  A 
glaring  white  light  would  never  appeal  to  the  up-to-date  young 
people  as  affording  a  suitable  atmosphere  for  a  love  scene. 

To  be  able  to  produce  the  required  changes  in  the  illumina- 
tion we  must  vary  both  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  its  color. 
This  can  be  done  very  satisfactorily  by  having  our  lights  grouped 
on  four  different  circuits :  amber,  red,  blue,  and  white.  In 
each  of  these  circuits  there  should  be  a  dimmer,  of  such  capacity 
that  the  voltage  on  the  group  of  lights,  controlled  by  this  dimmer 
can  be  reduced  to  at  least  half  of  the  full  line  value.  This 
will  make  it  possible  to  reduce  gradually  the  light  given  by 
such  group  of  lights  until,  at  half  voltage,  they  will  just  glow. 
At  this  point,  if  further  dimming  is  desired,  the  lights  may  be 
cut  out  of  circuit  entirely. 

The  proportion  of  the  colors  should  be  about  four  amber, 
two  red,  two  blue,  and  two  white.  It  is  not  often  that  the  whites 
will  be  used  alone.  It  is  difficult  to  play  in  pure  white  light. 
Electric  light  bulbs  may  be  colored  with  a  special  transparent 
coloring  solution  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.     In  some 
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cases  gelatin  slides  in  various  tints  may  be  used.  For  an  excel- 
lent description  of  this  method  see  Shakespeare  for  Community 
Players,  by  Roy  Mitchell. 

In  lighting  any  scene  it  is  desirable  to  do  away  with  the 
very  heavy  shadows  only,  for  not  infrequently  shadows,  if  prop- 
erly related,  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  effect  desired. 

The  sources  of  illumination  for  the  ordinary  stage  are  foot- 
lights, side  lights,  borders,  and  special  lights — such  as  lights  in 
floor  lamps,  or  fireplaces,  spot  lights,  etc. 

FOOTLIGHTS 

The  footlights  should  be  as  near  the  floor  as  possible,  for 
two  reasons :  first,  to  be  inconspicuous ;  second,  so  that  they  will 
not  cast  sharp  shadows  on  the  back  of  the  stage.  As  made  by 
The  Carolina  Playmakers  the  footlights  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions about  four  feet  long.  These  trough-like  sections  are  made 
of  sheet-iron  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  parabola,  seven  inches 
across  the  open  side.  The  form  for  bending  this  iron  is  made 
by  outlining,  on  a  piece  of  plank,  the  outside  of  the  shade  of 
an  ordinary  desk  lamp.  This  shape  is  then  cut  out  with  a  key- 
hole saw,  and  using  this  as  a  pattern,  a  number  of  other  pieces 
are  made.  These  parabolic-shaped  pieces  of  wood  are  nailed  in 
the  trough  of  sheet-iron  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  when  a 
ceiling  receptacle  is  screwed  to  the  wood,  there  will  be  just 
enough  room  to  put  in  a  fifty-watt  lamp.  (See  illustration  of 
footlights  in  Fig.  7). 

It  is  well  to  put  the  lamps  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  trough,  since  this  allows  lower  footlights.  Each  sec- 
tion contains  four  amber,  two  red  and  two  blue  lights,  (White 
lights  may  be  added).  These  lights  are  arranged  as  follows — 
amber,  red,  amber,  blue,  amber,  red,  amber,  blue,  etc.  Since 
these  sections  are  units  in  themselves,  as  many  of  them  may  be 
made  up  as  is  required.  If  the  stage  front  is  in  the  form  of  an 
arc  the  shadows  are  so  broken  that  they  hardly  show  at  all. 

SIDE  LIGHTS 

A  somewhat  larger  trough  is  used  for  the  side  lights  than 
for  the  "foots,"  one  having  an  opening  of  twelve  inches  serves 
very  well.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  very  many  lamps  in 
the  side  lights,  since  they  are  not  required  to  do  much  of  the 
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main  lighting  of  the  stage.  One  amber,  one  red,  and  one  blue, 
in  seventy-five-watt  lamps  are  used,  with  one  dimmer,  so  ar- 
ranged that  any  single  lamp  can  be  dimmed,  but  not  all  at 
once:  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  only  one  color  be  burning 
at  once  if  it  is  desired  to  dim  the  sides.  If  a  dimmer  is  pro- 
vided for  each  color,  so  much  the  more  versatile  the  lighting. 
These  troughs  are  hung  from  the  posts  which  support  the  stage 
and  are  about  six  feet  above  the  floor. 

BORDER  LIGHTS 

If  a  box  stage  is  used  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  set  of 
border  lights  in  the  proscenium  arch.  They  should  be  at  the 
ceiling,  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cords  operating  the 
curtains.  The  same  style  of  troughs  are  used  for  these  lights 
as  is  used  for  the  footlights.  They  may  be  in  shorter  lengths 
to  advantage,  holding,  perhaps,  four  lights — two  amber,  one 
red  and  one  blue. 

If  a  ceiling  is  not  used,  then  these  overhead  lights,  which 
are  used  to  kill  the  shadows  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  should 
be  hung  betAveen  the  ceiling  borders,  about  three-fourths  back 
from  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  same  color  scheme  should  be 
used — that  is,  amber,  red,  and  blue,  with  a  dimmer  on  each 
circuit. 

SPECIAL  LIGHTS 

Under  this  heading  comes  all  lighting  which  is  not  of  a 
permanent  nature,  such  as  spot  lights;  also  such  lights  as  are 
used  for  some  particular  play,  or  some  part  of  a  play  in  a 
single  scene  perhaps.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  to  have  pro- 
vision made  so  that  such  lights  could  be  dimmed,  but  the  color 
of  the  light  can  be  secured  by  having  colored  slides  to  go  before 
the  lights.  This  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  coloring  of  the 
lights  themselves.  The  high  temperature  of  the  modern  lamp 
burns  the  dye  off  many  lamps  about  as  fast  as  it  is  put  on. 

SWITCHBOARD 

The  control  of  all  lights  should  be  centralized  at  one  spot, 
and  all  dimming,  cutting  off  of  circuits,  etc.,  should  be  from 
this  switchboard.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  house  lights  also 
controlled  from  this  spot,  or  as  near  it  as  possible. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  a  drawing  of  a  switch- 
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board  and  circuits  which  will  fit  every  case,  since  some  com- 
munities have  more  facilities  than  others.  The  illustration  shows 
the  diagram  of  the  circuits  being  used  at  Chapel  Hill  today.  As 
has  been  mentioned,  only  three  circuits  are  being  used,  although 
the  diagram  shows  four. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  state  law  requires  that  in 
a  public  hall  where  money  is  taken  for  entrance,  all  wiring 
must  be  in  conduit.  Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  wiring 
of  the  switchboard  and  fixtures  be  done  so  that  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  fire.  Electricity  is  not  understood  by  many  peo- 
ple. A  situation  may  well  arise  w^hich  of  itself  is  not  dangerous, 
but  if  not  handled  correctly  might  lead  to  a  stampede.  An  arc 
from  a  short  circuit  can  make  a  very  spectacular  blaze  for  a 
time.  If  put  out  promptly  it  might  amount  to  little,  but  if 
not  taken  in  time  it  might  lead  to  a  serious  fire. 

OTHER  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

The  lighting  system  described  was  adopted  by  The  Caro- 
lina Playmakers  as  a  working  equipment,  easily  installed  and 
operated,  and  giving  adequate  effects  for  realistic  plays.  Much 
more  may  be  done  without  footlights  with  the  artistic  handling 
of  special  flood  lights,  movable  clusters,  indirect  lights,  etc. 

Lighting  has  become  an  art  in  itself  and  marvelously  beauti- 
ful effects  may  be  gained.  Those  who  wish  a  treatment  of 
modern  stage  lighting  are  referred  to  Books  on  Dramatic  Produc- 
tion in  the  Bibliography,  those  by  Stratton,  Mitchell  and  Pichel 
being  specially  recommended. 


PART  V 

SCENE  PAINTING 

TYPES  OF  SCENERY 

Before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  different  types  of 
scenery  and  the  effects  to  be  achieved  with  each,  the  amateur 
artist  must  realize  that  scenery  is,  after  all,  merely  a  back- 
ground. No  matter  how  beautiful  a  setting  is,  its  effect  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  play  as  a  whole.  In  fact  the  ideal  of 
each  branch  of  stage-arts  is  that  perfect  harmony  which  will 
give  the  audience,  not  an  impression  of  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
duction, but  rather  only  the  impression  of  the  harmonious 
whole.  Costumes,  scenery,  bizzare  light  effects,  which  stand 
out  as  elements  distinct  in  themselves,  do  not  belong  in  a  pro- 
duction true  to  the  standards  of  dramatic  art. 

This  statement  does  not  deny  creative  scene-designing.  For 
a  background  which  will  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  play  re- 
quires much  art  and  a  close  study  of  the  drama.  A  Director 
of  Scenery  should  realize  that  the  time  spent  in  painting  a 
log  cabin,  perhaps,  will  have  been  best  spent  when  the  audience, 
on  leaving  the  auditorium,  will  scarcely  remember  just  what 
kind  of  a  setting  was  used.  The  cabin  was  perfectly  fitted  to 
the  action  of  the  play  and  therefore  seemed  too  natural  to  be 
noted  as  distinct  from  the  play.  No  higher  compliment  could 
be  paid. 

The  kind  of  scenery  required  by  a  group  will  depend  on  the 
plays  chosen  for  production,  and  it  is  best  to  build  and  paint 
such  equipment  as  the  need  arises.  Never  purchase  painted 
scenery.  For  the  process  of  painting  is  simple  and  fascinating, 
and  the  effects  to  be  obtained  by  amateur  craftsmen  may  be 
altogether  adequate — usually  better  than  painted  scenery  pur- 
chased from  a  commercial  company. 

For  Shakespearean  plays,  poetic  and  symbolic  drama  it  is 
best  to  hang  the  stage  walls  with  drapery  of  some  soft  neutral 
color.  Wonderful  effects  may  be  obtained  with  lights  thrown 
on  hanging  folds  of  soft  tone.  The  use  of  "broken  color" 
(obtained  by  painting  the  surface  with  small  patches  of  pure 
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tints  laid  close  together),  painted  screens,  specially  constructed 
movable  units,  flats,  columns,  arches,  etc.,  give  a  wonderful 
variety  of  effect.  These  settings  are  fully  described  in  Strat- 
ton's  Producing  in  Little  Theatres,  Cheney's  The  Art  Theatre 
and  are  also  touched  upon  in  the  books  by  Pichel  and  Mitchell 
listed  in  the  Bibliography. 

The  amateur  should  experiment  freely.  But  for  realistic 
plays  of  modern  life  such  "poetized"  settings  would  be  out  of 
place.  The  panel  setting  described  in  Chapter  III  is  remarkably 
adaptable  and  perhaps  the  best  for  beginners.  In  their  three 
years  of  production  The  Carolina  Playmakers  have  found  that 
such  a  setting  may  be  easily  changed  by  the  use  of  draperies, 
new  coats  of  paint,  etc.,  and  it  has  served  well  for  such  plays 
as  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  How  He  Lied  to  Her 
Flushand,  and  Swppressed  Desires,  besides  furnishing  the  simple 
interiors  needed  in  the  original  plays  of  college  and  city  life. 

But  some  plays  of  tenant  farm  life,  plays  laid  in  rude  huts 
by  the  sea  or  on  the  porch  of  a  mountain  store,  require  special 
realistic  effects,  which  are  not  obtainable  with  the  panel  set- 
tings.    It  will  be  necessary  to  devise  another  type  of  scenery. 

PAINTED  CANVAS  SCENERY 
The  first  setting  called  for  on  The  Carolina  Playmakers' 
first  program  was  a  rough  cabin  interior,  to  be  used  in  When 
Witches  Ride.  (See  Fig.  11).  The  amateur  scene-painters  saw 
immediately  that  such  a  setting  could  not  be  constructed  in 
panels  since  the  lines  of  the  logs  would  be  broken.  It  was  im- 
practicable to  handle  scenery  tacked  permanently  to  large 
frames  because  of  the  small  space  behind  stage.  So  it  was 
plain  that  the  most  convenient  way  of  constructing  the  set- 
ting would  be  to  paint  it  in  the  form  of  three  walls  of  a  log- 
cabin  interior  on  three  separate  frames,  and  then  to  roll  these 
pieces  on  a  wooden  roller  which  could  be  attached  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  panel  set,  the  canvas  being  unrolled  like  a  window 
shade  to  form  the  enclosing  walls  of  the  room.  It  was  also 
found  that  some  of  the  panels  behind  could  be  removed  and 
shifted  so  as  to  bring  the  door  panel  into  place  directly  behind 
the  painted  door  in  whatever  position  it  was  painted.  In  this 
way  any  additional  door  frames  were  dispensed  with.     When 
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the  scene  had  been  painted  and  adjusted,  the  door  (which  had 
been  painted  so  as  to  fit  the  panel  door  exactly  in  size)  was 
cut  out  of  the  canvas  and  tacked  to  the  door  of  the  panel,  then 
removed  leaving  the  wooden  door  ready  for  use  with  the  panel 
set. 

THE  FRAME 

The  form  of  the  setting  decided,  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
structed is  the  frame  on  which  to  tack  the  cloth.  This  may  be 
made  out  of  straight  strips,  care  being  taken  to  have  them  per- 
fectly'' straight  and  the  corners  perfect  right-angles.  If  the  frame 
is  not  absolutely  true  it  is  impossible  to  draw  straight  lines 
and  measure  correctly,  and  the  finished  canvas  will  not  hang 
evenly  on  the  panel  frame.  The  frame  should  be  about  a  foot 
larger  than  the  finished  set  requires.  This  allows  for  the  paint- 
ing of  surplus  material  to  be  used  for  tucking  in  between  the 
corner  panels  and  at  the  bottom. 

MATERIALS 

The  best  material  for  scene-painting,  at  a  moderate  price,  is 
unbleached  muslin,  ordinary  domestic.  A  good  firm,  heavy  qual- 
ity is  desirable,  and  the  largest  width  should  be  selected  so 
that  the  canvas  may  be  seamless  as  far  as  possible.  This  mate- 
rial may  be  obtained  in  many  stores,  and  from  Wannamaker 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  9-feet  width. 

If  two  strips  must  be  sewed  together,  do  not  make  an  ordi- 
nary seam,  but  lap  the  edges  one  over  the  other  and  stitch  first 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  In  this  way  the  reverse  side 
of  the  canvas  will  be  finished  as  smoothly  as  the  first  side,  and 
another  scene  may  be  painted  on  it.  The  reverse  side  should  be 
painted  before  the  canvas  is  removed  from  the  frame,  for  an 
unstretched  cloth  is  very  difficult  to  use. 

The  large  canvas  sheet  should  be  a  few  inches  larger  than 
the  frame.  It  is  soaked  in  water  and  stretched  on  the  frame 
while  wet.  Care  must  be  taken  to  stretch  the  canvas  tmit  or  it 
will  sag  and  wrinkle.  Several  persons  are  required  to  stretch 
the  canvas;  one  pulls  in  one  direction,  another  on  the  edge  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  and  a  third  tacks  the  canvas  in  place. 
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SIZING 

The  next  step  is  the  application  of  sizing,  a  glue  solution 
which  fills  up  the  "pores"  of  the  cloth,  prevents  the  paint  from 
peeling,  and  renders  the  surface  stiff  and  smooth.  To  size  the 
three  canvas  pieces  for  The  Carolina  Play  makers'  stage,  (of 
which  dimensions  are  given  in  Part  III)  one  pound  of  carpen- 
ter's pulverized  glue  is  required.  This  is  soaked  in  cold  water 
and  then  dissolved  in  hot.  One  large-sized  galvanized  bucketful 
of  water  to  a  pound  of  glue  is  the  correct  proportion.  A  little 
"Calcimo"  may  be  added  if  the  solution  seems  too  thin.  When 
cold  the  sizing  should  be  applied  to  the  canvases.  All  paint- 
ing should  be  done  with  the  frames  in  an  upright  position  so 
that  the  paint  will  not  collect  in  "puddles."  If  they  are  too 
high  a  step-ladder  may  be  used  by  the  artist  or  the  frames  may 
be  turned  upside  do^vn  and  then  reversed.  Even  a  sky  may 
be  painted  in  this  position  if  the  lines  for  the  drawing  are 
clearly  defined. 

LAYING  OFF  THE  LINES 

For  a  log-cabin  setting  the  drawing  of  the  logs  may  be  made 
directly  on  the  canvas  after  the  first  coat,  without  any  scale 
drawing.  But  the  width  of  the  doors  must  be  measured  ex- 
actly and  made  to  fit  into  the  panel  openings.  It  is  often  a 
good  plan  to  suspend  a  panel  door  behind  the  frame  so  that  the 
outline  may  be  followed.  If  this  is  done  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  door  exactly  parallel  to  the  top  board  of  the  frame. 
This  top-board  should  be  the  guide  for  all  measurements.  An 
exact  right  angle  should  be  measured  before  dropping  the  up- 
right lines  at  the  sides  down  from  the  top  line.  "When  the 
canvas  is  taken  off  the  frame  it  should  be  left  attached  to  the 
top-board  which  is  used  as  a  roller  on  which  the  scenery  is 
rolled.  It  is  sometimes  best,  where  the  scenery  will  have  very 
hard  usage,  to  remove  the  canvas  entirely  from  the  frame  and 
to  attach  the  top  side  to  four  quarter-rounds,  nailed  together 
to  form  a  round  roller  which  offers  a  smoother  surface  than  the 
frame  board. 

A  log  cabin  door  may  be  painted  as  a  shorter  door  than  is 
the  panel  door  if  this  opens  out.  For  the  top  of  the  support- 
ing panel  door  will  not  then  be  seen  from  the  audience.     The 
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windows  also  may  be  smaller,  for  shutters  may  be  attached  to 
a  panel  window  on  one  side  only.     (See  Figures  11  and  12), 

Draw  in  the  lines  for  logs  or  boards  without  using  a  ruler 
guide.  They  should  look  irregular  and  rough  and  not  perfectly 
set. 

PAINTS 

All  this  drawing  should  be  made  with  chalk  after  the  first 
coat  is  applied. 

For  the  first  coat  select  a  shade  which  will  be  the  tone  be- 
tween the  darkest  shadows  and  the  high  lights.  For  instance, 
in  a  log  cabin  set,  apply  a  first  coat  of  medium  greyish  brown. 
Then  the  curve  of  the  logs  may  be  shaded  dark  with  darker 
brown,  and  the  high  lights  applied  sparingly  with  very  light 
brown. 

Use  "Calcimo, "  "Alabastine,"  or  "Lucas  Cold  Water 
Paints,"  all  put  up  in  powder  form  and  ready  to  apply  when 
mixed  with  cold  water.  Obtain  color  cards  showing  the  shades 
available  and  order  through  the  local  hardware  store  in  ad- 
vance. Few  storekeepers  have  a  full  stock  of  these  patent  paints 
in  the  positive  or  deep  colors  necessary  for  shading.  The  pastel 
shades  are  readily  obtained  but  they  are  useless  in  painting 
anything  but  a  flat  wall.  The  positive  colors  are  sold  in  one- 
pound  packages,  at  about  twenty-five  cents  a  package,  and  a 
small  amount  will  go  a  long  way.  These  colors  m.a,y  be  mixed 
with  white  or  a  pastel  shade  to  produce  the  necessary  tone. 

It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  "dry  colors,"  when 
there  is  no  time  to  send  away  for  the  "Calcimo"  packages. 
These  are  sold  in  any  quantity  in  most  hardware  stores.  The 
most  valuable  colors  are  the  dark  browns,  umbers,  and  siennas. 
They  are  not  mixed  with  a  patent  sizing  as  are  the  package 
colors,  so  the  artist  must  use  glue  when  mixing  them.  The 
amount  of  glue  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experiment.  If  the 
paint  is  found  to  dust  off,  use  more  glue  and  thicker  coats  of 
paint.  If  the  paint  peels  or  if  the  canvas  is  pulled  out  of  shape 
by  the  paint,  use  less  glue  or  thinner  coats  of  paint. 

BRUSHES 

For  sizing  and  first  coats  use  large  brushes  and  paint  from 
top  to  bottom  with  long  strokes.     Large  brushes   are   rather 
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expensive  and  may  be  borrowed  for  this  short  preliminary 
work  from  any  painter  who  does  calcimining.  The  brushes 
most  frequently  used  will  be  flat  brushes  about  one-half  to  two 
inches  broad,  costing  from  twenty  cents  to  fifty  cents.  Have 
a  good  number  of  them  and  lock  them  up  when  they  are  not 
being  used.  When  painting  with  delicate  shades,  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  brushes  scrupulously  clean. 

METHODS 

Cold  water  or  "tempera"  paints  are  much  darker  when 
damp.  In  fact,  w'hite  looks  almost  black  and  the  stroke  put 
on  the  canvas  cannot  be  seen  in  proper  effect  until  dry.  At 
first  this  "tempera"  painting  seems  as  hopeless  as  painting  in 
the  dark.  When  the  first  log  cabin  was  being  painted  by  The 
Playmakers  the  artists  mixed  their  colors  after  adding  water, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  lines  put  on  to  stimulate  mud- 
daubing  were  a  bright  orange  pink  instead  of  brown.  But  the 
artists  soon  learned  to  mix  colors  in  the  dry  and  to  hold  little 
dabs  against  the  painted  canvas  to  see  if  the  colors  matched. 
Then  the  water  was  added.  Even  with  this  method  it  is  very 
hard  to  match  tints  which  have  been  mixed.  For  this  reason 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  first-coat  color  should  always  be  al- 
lowed— about  half  a  pail,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream  (or  according  to  directions  on  the  package).  This  first 
coat  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before  the  shading  is  attempted. 
If  it  is  not  exactly  the  right  color  a  second  coat  may  be  necessary. 

For  shading  use  the  small  brushes  and  have  the  paint  mixed 
with  just  enough  water  to  dampen  it.  This  will  cause  the 
bristles  of  the  brushes  to  separate  and  the  strokes  will  produce 
little  fine  marks,  instead  of  a  solid  stroke.  At  a  distance  the 
separate  marks  will  blend,  just  as  the  tiny  patches  of  color 
placed  close  together  when  painting  with  "broken  color"  will 
blend  into  one  shade  under  the  lights.  "Tempera"  paint  can- 
not be  blended  on  the  canvas  as  oil  paints  are,  nor  will  a  second 
coat  be  transparent  like  water  color.  The  method  of  shading 
with  little  brush-lines  of  paint  will  be  found  most  successful, 
especially  in  painting  logs  or  lumber  which  must  show  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  The  artist  will  find  it  fascinating  work, 
when  once  the  first  difficulties  are  overcome. 
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One  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  scene-painter  to 
learn  is  the  nselessness  of  spending  time  in  details.  They  are 
not  seen  beyond  the  footlights  and  sometimes  even  detract  from 
the  broad  style  of  the  scene  itself.  Paint  with  bold  strokes  for 
distinct  effects.  Have  a  large  room  where  the  artist  may  walk 
off  a  good  distance  and  "squint"  at  his  work.  If  possible  paint 
under  lights  similar  to  the  stage  lights. 

Use  few  colors  and  use  then  as  nearly  pure  as  possible, 
especially  in  shading.  This  method  gives  good  clear  effects 
and  does  not  necessitate  re-mixing  of  a  particular  shade  when 
all  of  it  has  been  used.  Remember  that  all  shadows  are  bal- 
anced by  highlights  and  keep  your  planes  of  light  and  shade  dis- 
tinct and  bold. 

Little  description  has  been  given  of  the  drawing  of  pre- 
liminary sketches  for  setting  because  a  box  set  with  three  walls 
does  not  involve  problems  of  perspective.  However,  even  for 
so  simple  an  interior,  seen  many  times  by  North  Carolinians 
the  memory  will  need  to  be  aided  by  a  few  simple  sketches  of 
details.  How  is  the  door  latch  fastened?  What  height  is  the 
door?  Of  what  is  the  window  shutter  built  and  how  fastened? 
What  size  are  the  logs  and  what  color  the  daubing  between? 
These  and  innumerable  other  questions  will  make  the  artist 
doubtful  of  his  power  of  observation.  He  will  do  well  to  take 
a  note-book  and  seek  the  nearest  log  cabin,  there  to  jot  down 
sketches  of  details  of  walls,  chimney,  fireplace,  cracks,  etc.  For 
details  should  be  accurate,  even  if  not  minutely  delineated.  A 
log  cabin  should  not  have  a  parlor  knob  on  the  door,  or  a  brick 
fireplace,  or  a  tall  narrow  door.  Realistic  sets  should  be  true 
to  life  in  their  effectiveness. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  construct  the  set  in  miniature  with 
all  details,  and  set  it  up  in  a  "toy  theatre."  Here  scale  meas- 
urements may  be  taken,  and  changes  in  design  experimented 
with. 

LANDSCAPES 

For  landscape  backdrops  behind  doors  and  windows,  or  for 
outdoor  scenes,  a  simple  sketch  must  be  made  and  enlarged 
to  scale.  As  most  groups  will  want  each  piece  of  scenery  adapted 
to  varied  needs  it  is  a  good  plan  to  paint  a  simple  scene  which 
shows  little  detail.     The  Carolina  Playmakers  have  used  one 
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outdoor  scene  for  three  years.  It  is  a  view  of  blue  sky,  gently 
rolling  Mils,  and  a  nearer  soft  green  field,  all  painted  broadly 
on  a  canvas  16  feet  by  12.  It  is  large  enough  to  hide  the  wall 
from  the  view  of  anyone  in  any  position  in  the  auditorium 
when  it  is  hung  with  its  roller  secured  to  a  support  or  hung 
from  the  ceiling.  The  reverse  side  of  the  canvas  was  painted 
a  dark  blue  and  grey  before  the  scene  was  taken  from  the  frame 
and  serves  admirably  for  dark  night  effects.  The  landscape 
side  may  be  varied  by  having  different  lights  thrown  on  it.  A 
rosy  light  changes  the  effect  to  that  of  sunset,  a  blue  light 
simulates  moonlight.  This  scene  is  shown  used  as  a  mountain 
scene  in  the  outdoor  set  in  Fig.  8,  and  as  a  landscape  backing 
for  the  door  to  the  kitchen  in  Fig.  10. 

When  placing  the  light  to  be  thrown  on  a  scene  outside  the 
door,  be  sure  the  actors  on  entering  will  not  pass  between  the 
light  and  the  scene,  otherwise  the  shadow  will  be  seen  thrown 
in  grotesque  silhouette  on  the  distant  hills  and  the  illusion  of 
reality  will  be  shattered. 

CARE  OF  SCENERY 

When  finished  the  canvas  is  taken  off  the  frames  and  left 
hanging  by  the  roller.  The  wooden  strip  used  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  as  smooth  as  possible  and  not  easily  warped.  The 
scene  is  attached  to  the  panel  setting  by  being  suspended  from 
wires  caught  in  place  at  the  ends  and  the  middle  of  the  roller. 
When  the  scene  is  shifted  the  wires  are  unfastened,  the  can- 
vas rolled  up,  and  carried  out,  or  turned  on  the  reverse  side, 
for  another  scene. 

When  not  in  use  the  scenery  should  be  hung  up,  not  al- 
lowed to  lie  in  a  roll  on  the  floor  and  form  wrinkles.  By  means 
of  pulleys,  a  sj^stem  may  be  contrived  whereby  a  number  of 
canvas  drops  may  be  hung  compactly,  one  against  the  other  in 
a  small  space.  The  roller  should  be  suspended  from  the  mid- 
dle as  well  as  the  two  ends,  otherwise  it  will  warp  under  the 
weight  of  the  canvas  which  will  rip  off  at  the  ends.  The  can- 
vases should  be  kept  in  a  dry  room.  Any  tears  or  holes  should 
be  mended  and  touched  up  at  once.  With  ordinary  care  such 
scenery  may  last  a  long  time  and  be  adapted  to  many  uses. 


PART  VI 

MAKE-UP 

Make-up  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  arts  connected  with 
the  theatre.  Although  years  of  study  and  practice  may  be 
spent  on  it  the  rudiments  may  be  learned  in  a  short  time.  Those 
who  are  interested  should  study  the  coloring  of  good  portraits — 
the  tones  which  the  artist  uses  for  shadows,  and  the  handling 
of  lines.  But  more  important  still,  he  should  study  life,  become 
observant  of  human  faces,  make  mental  notes  of  lines,  beards, 
wrinkles,  as  they  help  to  express  the  character  of  the  man  him- 
self and  the  varied  marks  which  his  experiences  and  emotions 
have  left  upon  his  face.  The  artist  will  learn  not  to  give  smile 
wrinkles  about  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  mean  disposition,  nor  give 
a  light-hearted  man  the  frown  lines  of  one  marred  by  worry 
and  suffering. 

Besides  studying  the  faces  of  persons  in  real  life  who 
resemble  the  characters  of  the  play,  the  artist  must  study  the 
face  of  the  actor  he  is  making  up.  A  make-up  is  not  a  mask 
which  can  change  the  entire  face.  It  is  merely  the  painting 
of  the  actor's  natural  face,  and  the  original  expression  must  be 
regarded.  Frown  lines,  wrinkles,  etc.,  should  be  placed  as  they 
would  come  naturally  in  the  actor's  face.  For  straight  make- 
up the  good  points  of  a  face  must  be  brought  out,  and  the  de- 
fects covered  up  as  well  as  possible.  For  instance,  a  girl  with 
sallow  skin  must  have  this  concealed  under  a  coat  of  light 
flesh  grease  paint  which  will  give  her  a  delicate  complexion 
and  her  blue  eyes  should  be  lined  with  blue  to  accentuate  their 
color. 

The  object  of  make-up  is  to  intensify  expression  so  that  it 
will  be  effective  when  seen  from  a  distance,  and  to  make  the 
face  appear  natural  under  the  stage  lighting  which  changes 
the  tones  of  the  face  and  casts  shadows.  Make-ups  should  be 
put  on  before  a  bright  light  and  then  tried  out  before  the  foot- 
lights on  the  stage  to  see  if  they  will  carry  to  the  rear  of  the 
audience.  They  should  not  be  overdone,  however.  The  make- 
ups may  appear  too  strong  to  those  in  the  front  row,  and  too 
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faint  to  those  in  the  rear.  A  happy  medium  should  be  aimed 
at — one  which  will  seem  just  right  to  those  seated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  theatre. 

MATERIALS 
For  a  moderately  large  make-up  box  the  following  mate- 
rials are  necessary : 

1.  Cold   Cream,  bought  cheaply   at   about   $.50   for   a  half-pound   can. 

Used  to  protect  the  skin  and  also  to  remove  make-up. 

2.  Cheese-cloth,  cut  in  squares,  or  clean,  soft  white  cotton  rags.     Used 

to  Avipe  off  cold  cream  and  make-up. 

3.  Grease  Paint,  sold  in  large  sticks  for  about  $.30,  used  for  founda- 

tion tones.     The  most  valuable  colors  are : 
White 

Light  Flesh  Pink, 
Natural  or  Juvenile, 
Dark  Sunburn, 
Healthy  Middle  Age, 
Sallow  Old  Age, 
Olive. 
Brown. 

Light  Flesh  Pink  with  a  little  rouge,  carmine  or  vermillion  added, 
will  make  other  darker  shades,  or  it  may  be  toned  dovra  with 
white.  Dark  Sunburn,  put  on  very  sparingly,  or  toned  with 
flesh,  may  take  the  place  of  Light  Sunburn.  Special  colors  such 
as  Chinese,  Gypsy,  Mulatto  (or  " Othello  ")>  Indian,  etc.,  may 
be  needed.  Such  shades  as  Sallow  Young  Man,  Eobust  Old  Age, 
and  the  varying  tones  of  Flesh  and  Juvenile  are  useful  but  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  small  box.  They  may  be  easily 
mixed. 

4.  Liners,  small  sticks   of  grease  paint  in   dark  colors,   sold  for  about 

$.20  apiece,  used  for  making  shadows  and  lines,  for  touching  up 
the  eyes,  and  for  making  high  lights.     The  shades  most  used  are: 

Flesh  (for  high  lights). 

Dark  Grey, 

Light  Grey, 

Dark  Brown, 

Dark  Crimson, 

Light  Carmine, 

Vermillion, 

Yellow  (for  high  lights). 

Medium  Blue, 

Blue-Green, 

Black. 
A  mixture  of  dark  grey  and  dark  crimson  is  the  best  lining  shade 
as  it  blends  with  the  ground  tone  and  makes  a  neutral  shadow. 
Other  tints  may  also   be  mixed.     The  blues  are  especially  useful 
for  lining  the  eyes  in  straight  make-up. 
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5.  Powders,  sold  in  $.50  half-pound  cans,  keep  the  face  from  shining 

and  blend  the  whole  make-up.  They  come  in  various  shades  in 
half-pound  boxes.     The  most  necessary  are: 

White 

Natural  Flesh, 

riesh  Pink, 

Deep  Sunburn, 

Healthy  Middle  Age, 

Sallow  Old  Age. 
These  powders  form  the  base  for  many  tones,  obtained  by  mixing. 
Special  shades  may  be  required — Indian,  Mulatto,  (or  "Othello"), 
Olive,  Chinese,  etc. 

6.  Dry  Rouge,  sold  in  boxes  at  about  $.30.    Three  shades  are  most  used: 

Brilliant  (for  blondes). 
Medium  dark  (for  brunettes). 
Dark  (for  character  make-ups). 

7.  Lip  Sticks,  (Hess  "Eubyline"  for  $.25  a  metal  tube  is  the  best)  in 

two  shades,  light  and  dark. 

8.  Spirit   Gum,   sold  for   about  $.35   a  bottle.     Used   to   attach   crepe 

hair  for  beards,  eyebrows,  and  moustaches. 
'9.  Crepe  Hair  is  sold  by  the  yard.     The  most  useful  shades  are:    dark 
brown,  dark   grey,   medium  grey,   and  light  grey.     Blond,   black, 
and  red  may  sometimes  be  needed. 

10.  Stomps    are    little    pointed    rolls    of    paper,    invaluable    for    lining. 

These  ' '  Tortillion  Stomps ' '  may  be  ordered  from  any  art  firm. 
The  Hirschberg  Company,  Baltimore,  sells  them  for  $.08  a  dozen. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  small  size  "tortillion"  stomps,  in  paper. 
Leather  ones  are  too  large. 

11.  Powder   Puffs.      It   is   a   good   thing   to   keep   those   for   each   color 

separate. 

12.  Rabbit's  Feet  should  be  used  for  applying  dry  rouge. 

13.  Nose  Putty  for  modeling  noses,  and 

14.  Black  Wax  for  blocking  out  teeth  for  character  work  will  sometimes 

be  needed. 

Some  amateurs  will  prefer  to  line  eyes  with  Eyebrow  Pencils.  Others 
may  find  it  easier  to  do  this  work  if  the  stick  grease  paint  is 
melted  over  a  candle  in  a  little  handled  pan,  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  the  eyelashes  are  to  be  beaded  this  pan  is  particularly 
useful.  Mascaro  in  light  brown,  dark  brown  and  black,  is  a 
harmless  tint  in  cake  form.  It  is  applied  to  the  eyebrows  and 
lashes  with  a  brush  after  the  cake  is  moistened.  A  good  mirror 
and  an  apron  are  necessary  for  each  artist. 

Most  of  these  materials  may  be  bought  at  the  drug  store  in  any 
large  town,  or  ordered  from  M.  Stein  Cosmetic  Company,  New 
York  City,  and  the  Hess  Company,  Eochester,  New  York. 
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METHOD 

The  make-up  should  be  applied,  before  the  final  details  of 
dressing  are  completed  so  as  to  avoid  spoiling  the  costumes. 
Tie  a  length  of  cheese  cloth  about  the  shoulders  to  protect  the 
clothes. 

Cold  cream  is  applied  lavishly,  then  wiped  off  thoroughly, 
so  as  to  leave  the  skin  protected,  not  shiney. 

For  a  straight  make-up  proceed  as  follows :  First  apply  the 
foundation  grease  paint  in  a  light  coat,  rubbing  it  in  with  the 
fingers  to  cover  all  blemishes  on  the  skin,  and  being  sure  that 
this  "base"  is  smooth  and  even. 

Next  apply  powder  lavishly,  spatting  it  on  so  that  it  will 
stick  well.  Remember  that  the  powder  is  darker  when  it  is  on 
the  grease  paint.  By  experiment,  blend  and  mix  both  powder 
and  grease  paint  till  you  find  the  color  best  suited  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Brush  ofi^  all  powder  not  adhering,  using  a  puff  or  soft 
baby's  brush. 

The  eyes  are  touched  up  next.  First  tint  the  eyebrows  with 
a  shade  only  slightly  darker  than  the  natural  color  or  to  corre- 
spond to  the  wig  if  one  is  used.  Remember  that  the  brows  may 
be  slightly  changed  in  shape  to  bring  out  the  characteristic 
expression  desired.  Broad  level  brows,  or  arched  ones,  may  be 
achieved  by  drawing  with  the  grease  paint  on  the  end  of  a 
stomp  or  with  mascaro  on  a  brush.  If  necessary  the  natural  eye- 
brows may  be  completely  hidden  by  grease  paint  and  the  new 
ones  painted  on  above  or  below. 

The  eyes  are  lined  with  color  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
eyes.  Begin  with  the  lower  lid,  holding  it  steady  with  the  finger 
on  the  upper  lid,  and  rolling  the  eye  up.  Begin  the  line  about 
half  way  from  the  nose  and  draw  a  fine  line  as  near  to  the 
lash  as  possible,  extending  it  about  a  quarter  inch  beyond  the 
eye.  Repeat  for  the  upper  lid.  These  lines  may  be  blended 
slightly  with  the  finger  if  they  seem  hard.  Never  paint  a  black 
line  all  around  the  eyes,  in  chorus  girl  fashion.  This  tends  to 
make  the  eyes  seem  ' '  burnt  holes  in  a  cloth. ' '  The  use  of  the  same 
color  as  the  eye  tends  to  make  them  seem  larger  and  brings  out 
their  color.  Especially  is  this  true  of  blue  eyes.  A  tiny  spot 
of  Vermillion  at  the  corner  of  each  eye,  next  to  the  nose,  adds 
to  their  brilliance. 
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The  lips  should  be  painted  sparingly.  Purse  them  gently 
and  apply  color  to  each  curve  of  the  Cupid's  bow  on  the  upper 
lip,  and  in  the  center  of  the  lower  lip.  Blend  this  color  to  the 
corners  of  the  mouth.  Do  not  let  the  line  of  the  lips  seem 
hard.  If  the  lower  lip  is  too  full  it  may  be  blocked  out  with 
jQesh  grease  paint  and  painted  in  the  desired  shape.  Or  the  lips 
may  be  enlarged,  if  too  thin. 

Cheek  rouge  is  put  on  last  and  must  be  carefully  applied 
with  a  rabbit's  foot.  Starting  from  the  cheek  bone  just  below 
the  temple,  blend  gently  outwards  toward  the  nose  and  down 
slightly.  If  the  face  is  too  long,  let  the  rouge  be  placed  high 
and  blended  well  towards  the  nose  so  the  cheeks  may  be  broad- 
ened. If  too  broad,  bring  the  rouge  lower.  But  be  careful  not 
to  have  the  rouge  placed  low  toward  the  front  or  a  sagging  ap- 
pearance will  result. 

If  the  color  seems  too  bright,  apply  more  powder,  and  then 
blend  over  the  entire  face  with  the  rabbit's  foot  and  a  small 
amount  of  rouge,  giving  the  eyelids,  forehead,  and  chin  an 
even,  slight,  rosy  tint.  This  blending  prevents  the  effect  of 
red  and  white  in  glaring  contrast.  The  colors  of  grease  paint 
and  rouge  must  be  darker,  of  course,  for  young  men  than  for 
young  women,  but  the  method  is  the  same.  Each  step  in  these 
directions  has  its  special  reason  for  being  done  in  the  order 
suggested.  If  the  eyes  are  touched  up  before  powdering,  the 
lines  will  be  covered.  If  dry  rouge  is  applied  over  grease  paint 
without  powder  it  will  stick  and  cannot  be  blended.  Learn  to 
do  everything  in  its  proper  order  and  thus  save  time  and  secure 
satisfactory  results. 

When  the  stage  light  is  not  strong  and  many  make-ups  must 
be  done,  it  is  simpler  to  leave  off  the  grease  paint  and  pro- 
ceed directly  from  the  dry  powder  foundation. 

CHARACTER  MAKE-UPS 

The  foundation  tint,  sallow  old  age,  let  us  say,  is  blended 
smoothly  over  the  face,  neck,  ears,  hands  and  arms — wherever 
the  skin  will  show.  If  a  wig  is  used  the  line  of  joining  must  be 
carefully  covered  and  blended,  especially  if  a  bald  wig  is  used. 

Shadows  are  next  applied  with  lining  colors  on  the  end  of 
a  fine  stomp  and  blended  with  the  finger.     A  mixture  of  dark 
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grey  and  dark  crimson  gives  the  best  results.  Shadows  under 
the  eyes,  or  under  the  eye  pouches  for  very  old  characters,  should 
not  be  too  dark,  the  natural  lines  between  the  base  of  the  nose 
and  the  mouth  should  be  brought  out,  frown  wrinkles  between 
the  eyes,  laugh  wrinkles  at  the  corner  of  the  eyes,  and  ether  lines 
painted  in.  Downward  lines  indicate  general  seriousness.  Curved 
lines  around  the  mouth  and  the  curve  of  the  cheek  indicate 
cheerfulness.  The  details  are  too  many  to  enumerate.  Have 
the  actor  "put  on"  his  typical  expression  while  speaking  some 
of  his  lines  and  you  will  learn  a  great  deal  of  the  kind  of  lines 
and  furrows  he  would  have  if  he  were  himself  that  character, 
brave,  cowardlj-,  laughing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Put  shadows  on  the  cheeks  with  extreme  delicacy  or  they 
will  look  like  dirty  spots. 

Powder  profusely  with  the  tint  corresponding  to  the  ground 
paint.  Dust  off  superfluous  powder.  Remember  that  powder 
tones  down  the  lines  and  lightens  them.  If  they  are  too  dark 
they  may  be  repowdered. 

Now  retouch  crisply  the  lines  which  have  been  blended  like 
shadows.  The  retouching  must  be  done  with  a  sharp  point  and 
not  blended.     Therefore  do  this  carefully. 

The  highlights  are  painted  on  last  of  all,  after  the  last  pow- 
dering. Remember  that  every  ridge  and  furrow  has  a  light 
line  as  well  as  a  shadow,  and  paint  these  along  the  line  of 
every  wrinkle,  line,  etc.  The  cheek  bones  may  be  made  promi- 
nent by  such  highlights.  Use  flesh  or  yellow  and  test  the  effect 
by  looking  at  it  from  a  distance. 

BEARDS 

Especially  with  very  young  actors,  beards  are  invaluable, 
for  they  cover  up  the  part  of  the  face  which  most  clearly 
expresses  the  youth  of  the  player.  Beards  are  very  plastic  as 
make-up  material  and  wonderful  changes  may  be  accomplished 
with  them.  But  they  must  be  life-like.  Crepe  hair  must  be 
used,  never  a  ready-made  beard. 

Crepe  hair  comes  in  long  braided  strands.  The  strings  wrap- 
ping it  should  be  cut  and  the  hair  fluffed  out  into  a  sort  of  mat. 
If  prepared  the  night  before,  the  hair  may  be  moistened  and 
stretched  so  that  the  kink  will  disappear  entirely.    When  fluffed 
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out  the  hair  may  be  cut  in  the  shape  desired,  by  laying  it 
against  the  face  and  estimating  the  amount  needed. 

Spirit  gum  is  used  to  stick  the  hair  to  the  face.  Apply  it 
to  the  face  after  all  the  make-up  has  been  done.  If  there  is 
danger  of  the  moustache  or  beard  falling  off  in  some  active 
scenes,  do  not  apply  grease  to  the  face  where  the  beard  is  to  go. 
But  if  the  spirit  gum  is  painted  on  and  then  allowed  to  dry 
slightly,  the  hair  will  stick  sufficiently  over  the  paint  founda- 
tion, and  it  may  easily  be  removed.  In  fact  it  may  be  used 
for  subsequent  performances. 

Short  stubby  beards  are  most  easily  made  with  hair  fluffed 
into  a  mat.  Stick  on  as  much  hair  as  convenient  and  then  trim 
with  the  scissors.  Long  beards  and  the  trimmed  beards  for 
Shakespearean  characters  are  more  difficult  to  manage.  They 
should  usually  be  formed  in  three  parts,  pulled  together  with 
the  fingers.  Shaped  pieces  for  each  cheek  are  cut  long  enough 
to  be  attached  well  under  the  chin  line.  The  top  line  must 
conform  to  the  curve  of  the  natural  hair  on  the  cheek.  The 
chin  piece  is  made  with  a  cup-shaped  hollow  at  the  cut  ends 
of  the  hair,  into  this  the  beard  fits.  Always  try  to  have  the 
strands  of  hair  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  natural 
beard,  downwards. 

Study  of  portrait  methods  and  observation  of  human  faces 
will  do  much  to  aid  the  amateur.  Those  desiring  a  more  com- 
plete treatment  of  this  subject  are  referred  to  the  excellent 
chapter  on  Make-Up  in  Mitchell's  Shakes'peare  for  Community 
Players,  probably  the  best  work  available.  Cavendish  Morton's 
The  Art  of  Theatrical  Malte-up  gives  pictures  and  instructions 
which  will  be  useful  to  advanced  amateurs  who  wish  to  expe- 
riment with  difficult  effects  secured  with  nose  putty,  crepe  hair, 
etc. 

Wigs  may  be  rented  or  purchased  from  numerous  houses. 
Among  them  are :  Oscar  Berner,  107  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  Miller,  Costumer,  236  South  11th  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. 
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directions  for  playground  athletics,  etc.     Barnes.     $1.80. 
POPULAR  FOLK   GAMES  AND   DANCES— Mari   Ruef   Hofer.     Music, 

directions,    and   words   for   sixty-eight   games    and   songs.      Flanagan. 

$.75. 
RHYTHMIC    ACTION    PLAYS    AND    DANCES— Irene    E.    P.    Moses. 

Words,  music  and  directions  for  dances  designed  for  young  children. 

Milton  Bradley.     $2.50. 
SINGING  GAMES  FOR  CHILDREN— Eleanor  Far j eon.     An   attractive 

little  book,   containing   words   of   original   singing   games   or   dramas. 

Colored  illustrations,  but  no  music.     Button.     $1.50. 
SOCIAL  GAMES  AND  GROUP  DANCES— James  C.  Elsom  and  B.  Trill- 
ing.    Contains  music  and  illustrations  of  dances.     Lippincott.     $1.75. 

EDUCATIONAL  DRAMATICS 

AMATEUR  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DRAMATICS— Hilliard,  MeCormick 
and  Oglebay.  Considers  the  educational  value  of  dramatization  for 
children,  also  touches  briefly  on  practical  details  of  production.  Illus- 
trated.    Macmillan.     $1.25. 

THE  DRAMATIC  INSTINCT  IN  EDUCATION— Elnora  Whitman  Cur- 
tis. A  valuable  consideration  of  the  use  of  dramatization  in  the 
school  room.     Houghton.     $1.60. 

DRAMATIZATION— Simons  and  Orr.  Considers  the  value  and  use  of 
dramatization  in  the  High  School,  and  contains  dramatizations  for 
each  of  the  four  years.    Scott,  Foresman,    $2.00. 
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THE  DEAMATIZATION  OF  BIBLE  STOEIES— Elizabeth  E.  Miller. 
Gives  practical  suggestions  for  settings,  costumes,  and  properties  for 
Biblical  dramatizations,  as  well  as  a  stimulating  discussion  of  the 
educational  aims,  the  adaptability  of  stories,  and  the  organization  of 
a  Church  Dramatic  Club.  Especially  recommended  to  teachers.  Il- 
lustrated.    University  of  Chicago  Press.     $1.00. 

FESTIVALS  AND  PLAYS— Percival  Chubb  and  his  associates.  Especially 
recommended  for  schools.  Treats  celebration  of  different  festivals 
in  general,  with  special  attention  to  music,  art,  costuming,  dancing, 
primary  programs,  etc.  The  book  includes  diagrams,  illustrations, 
descriptions  and  estimates  of  costumes,  etc.    Harper.     $2.00. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  CHILD— Alice  M.  Herts  Heniger.  An  in- 
spiring description  of  the  place  of  drama  in  education.    Dutton.     $2.00. 

PLAYS  FOR  CLASSROOM  INTERPRETATION— Edwin  Van  B.  Knicker- 
bocker. Besides  reprinting  plays  suitable  for  High  School  study  and 
acting,  this  book  contains  a  valuable  introduction  and  notes.  Holt. 
$L20. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  EDUCATIONAL  THEATRE— Alice  M.  Herts.  An 
illuminating  account  of  the  pioneer  theatre  for  children.  Harper. 
$1.25. 

PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN— Anna  M.  Lutkenhaus  and  Margaret 
Knox.  Contains  a  valuable  introduction  and  suggestive  specimen 
dramatizations  to  aid  the  teacher  and  pupil,  also  plans  for  a  year's 
program.     Century.     $1.75. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  THEATRE 

THE  ART  THEATRE— Sheldon  Cheney.  An  interesting  and  authoritative 
discussion  of  the  ideals  and  possibilities  of  the  Art  Theatre,  illus- 
trated with  scenes  from  plays  presented  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Theatre  of  Detroit.     Knopf.     $2.50. 

COMMUNITY  DRAMA  AND  PAGEANTRY— Beegle  and  Crawford.  A 
rather  advanced  discussion  of  the  technique  of  pageantry,  dancing, 
etc.     Illustrated.     Yale  University  Press.     $4.00. 

THE  COMMUNITY  THEATRE— Louise  Burleigh.  Contains  some  help- 
ful suggestions,  also  a  list  of  theatres  and  plays.  Illustrated.  Little, 
Brown.     $1.75. 

FOLK  FESTIVALS — Mary  M.  Needham.  A  discoursive  treatment  of 
methods  and  aims.     Huebsch.     $1.50. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  PAGEANTRY— Ralph  Davol.  Contains 
many  valuable  illustrations  of  costumed  figures,  groups,  etc.  Davol 
Publishing  Company,  Taunton,  Mass.     $2.50, 

THE  INSURGENT  THEATRE — Thomas  H.  Dickinson.  A  consideration 
of  the  new  movement  in  the  theatre  groups  of  America.  It  contains 
much  valuable  data,  including  a  play  list  of  various  Little  Theatres. 
Huebsch.     $1.25. 
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THE  LITTLE  THEATEE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Constance 
D'Arcy  Mackay.  Contains  a  great  deal  of  diffuse  material  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Little  Theatre  movement,  with  accounts  of  individual 
theatres.     Illustrated.     Holt.     $2.50. 

THE  NEW  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  THEATEE— Sheldon  Cheney.  Dis- 
cusses tendencies  of  the  art  of  drama  as  they  affect  plays  and  play 
production,  architecture,  lighting,  etc.     Kennerley.     $2.00. 

ON  THE  AET  OF  THE  THEATEE— Gordon  Craig.  A  stimulating, 
thoughtful  argument  for  a  break  from  traditional  dramatic  methods. 
Illustrated  with  costume  and  scene  designs.  Browne's  Book  Store, 
Chicago.     $2.00. 

THE  OPEN-AIE  THEATEE— Sheldon  Cheney.  An  interesting  and  il- 
luminating treatment  of  the  entire  open-air  theatre  movement  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  It  is  also  a  practical  reference  book 
and  contains  illustrations  and  plans  for  many  types  of  theatres.  Ken- 
nerley.    $3.00. 

OUTDOOE  THE ATEES— Frank  A.  Waugh.  A  book  on  "the  design,  con- 
struction and  use  of  open-air  auditoriums."  Illustrations  and  plans 
make  the  book  thoroughly  practical  and  helpful.     Badger.     $3.00. 

PATEIOTIC  DEAiyiA  IN  YOUE  TOWN- Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 
Suggestions,  plans,  materials  for  programs,  lists  of  plays,  etc.  Holt. 
$1.35. 

PLAY  PEODIJCTION  IN  AMEEICA— Arthur  Edwin  Krows.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  the  stage  in  America  during  the  last  centry.  Il- 
lustrated,     Holt.      $2.25. 

THE  EOJMANCE  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  THEATEE— Mary  Carolina  Craw- 
ford. An  interesting  account  of  the  old-time  professional  stage.  Il- 
lustrated.   Little,  Brown.    $3.00. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  PAGEANTEY— Linwood  Taft.  A  practical  book, 
treating  of  Organization,  the  Book,  Music,  Cast,  Eehearsals,  Per- 
formance, with  sample  programs.     A.  S.  Barnes.     $2.00. 

THE  THEATEE— ADVANCING— Edward  Gordon  Craig.     Suggestive  es- 
says on  the  new  phases  of  the  theatre.     Little,  Brown.     $2.00. 
$2.50. 

THE  THEATEE  OF  MAX  EEINHAEDT— Huntley  Carter.  Excellent 
analytical  account  of  the  work  of  the  great  producer.  Kennerley. 
$2.50. 

TOWAEDS  A  NEW  THEATEE— Edward  Gordon  Craig.  Beautiful  re- 
productions of  forty  designs  for  stage  scenes,  with  critical  notea. 
Dent,  London.     $10.00. 
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ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS  OF  BOOKS  LISTED 

K.  G.  Badger  (Gorham  Press),  194-200  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 

Massacliusetts. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 
BoosEY  AND  Company,  9  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
Oliver  Ditson  Company,  178-179  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
E.  P.  Button  and  Company.  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
A.  Flanagan  Company,  521  South  Laflin  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Samuel  French,  28-30  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 
H.  W.  Gray  Company,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  325  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
HuEBSCH,  32  West  58th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mitchell  Kennerly,  Park  Avenue  and  59th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
John  Lane  Company,  116  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Milton  Bradley  Company,  49  Willow  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
EoBERT  M.  McBride  and  Company,  7  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 
John  J.  McVey,  1229  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Putnam  Sons,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
G.  ScHiRMER,  3  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 

Illinois. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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